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Vol.    XLII. 

NoGi.    152,    153,    154,    and    155, 
MAY,  JUNE,  JULY,  AND  AUGUST,  189^ 


♦♦-♦-♦^ 


WASHINGTON: 

OOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICV. 

1893. 


CONSULAR     REPORTS 

ou 

COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC 


No.    155.  — MAY,    1803. 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM    IN   1891   AND  1892. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  NEW,  OF  LONDON. 

The  total  volume  of  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1891  amounted  to 
13,722,000,000,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  125,000,- 
000.  The  imports' amounted  to  |2, 1 77,000,000,  an  increase  of  ^75,000,000 ; 
while  the  .exports  fell  from  |i>64i,ooo,ooo  in  1890  to  |i,545»ooo,ooo  in 
1891,  a  decrease  of  neariy  |ioo,ooo,ooo. 

IMPORTS  ANP  EXPORTS. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were:  Com,  f 3 10,000,000,  an  increase 
of  142,000,000;  raw  cotton,  1230,000,000,  an  increase  of  116,500,000; 
silks,  l55>5oo,ooo,  a  decrease  of  |i, 000,000;  sugar,  {102,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  1 1 1,000,000;  tea,  153^500,000,  an  increase  of  14,000,000;  wood, 
$77,500,000,  a  decrease  of  {8,000,000 ;  wool,  {140,000,000,  an  increase  of 
|4, 600,000;  woolen  manufactures,  {48,000,000,  an  increase  of  {1,700,000. 
Butter,  cheese,  bacon,  eggs,  meat,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  amounted  to 
nearly  {300,000,000,  about  the  same  as  in  1890.  Animals  for  consumption 
as  food  amounted  to  {46,000,000  in  value,  a  decrease  of  {10,000,000. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  of  British  and  Irish  produce  were :  Coal, 
{94,000,000,  a  decrease  of  {1,000,000;  apparel,  {25,000,000,  an  increase 
of  {1,000,000;  cotton  yarn,  {55,500,000,  a  decrease  of  {6,000,000 ;  cotton 
manufactures,  {3oi,oQp,ooo,  a  decrease  of  {9,000,000 ;  linen  manufactures, 
{25,000,000,  a  .decrease  of  {3,000,000;  machinery,  {79,000,000,  a  de- 
crease of  {3,000,000;  iron  and  steel,  {134,000,000,  a  decrease  of  {23,000,- 
000;  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures,  {92,000,000,  a  decrease  of  {10,- 
000,000. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise 
exported  of  {14,000,000. 

No.  152 1.  1 


THE    UNITED    KINGDOM    IN    1 89 1    AND    1 892. 


Table  shozvinj^  the  imports  hy  articles  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  rSgi, 


Articles. 


Animals : 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves number.. 

Sheep  and  lambs do 

Bacon  and  hams cwts.. 


Beef. 


.do. 


Bones,  except  whalebone tons.. 

Brimstone cwts.. 

Bristles. pounds.. 

Butter cwts.. 

Mai)BMin^ .do 

Buttons  and  studs  not  of  meul gross.. 

Candles  of  ail  sorts cwts.. 

Caoutchouc do 

Manuiactures. pounds.. 

Cheese cwts.. 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products ^ 

China,  porcelain,  and  earthen  ware cwts.. 

Clocks 


Cocoa pound]:... 

Coffee cwts... 

Confectionery  and  succades do 

Milk,  condensed do 

Cordage,  twine,  and  cable  yam 

Cork: 

Unmanu&ctured... ^ ». tons... 

Manufactured pounds... 

Cereals  and  flour : 

Wheat ; cwts... 

Barley « do 

Oats do 


Maize do. 

Other  kinds  of  cereals do. 

Flour: 

Wheat do. 

Other  kinds ^do. 


Total  of  cereals  and  flour do 

Cotton : 

Raw.M do 

Manufactures • 

Drugs: 

Peruvian  bark cwts... 

Opium M pounds... 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuft : 

Cochineal,  granilla  and  dust cwts... 

Cutch  and  gambler tons... 

Extracts 

Dyes  from  coal  lar 

Indigo cwts... 

Sumac tons... 

Valonia do 

Unenumerated cwts... 

Dyewoods tons... 

Eggs thousands... 

Embroidery  and  needlework 

Farinaceous  substances  and  manufactures  thereof  unenumerated,  including 

sigo  and  sago  flour 

Ft.-xihers,  ornamental pounds... 

Fish cwts„. 


Quantity. 


507,407 

344. 504 
4,715,01a 
a, 168,270 

9af773 
428,478 

3.4»3.47S 
a, « 35. 607 
I, '35. 430 
4,202,700 

41,456  j 

•78,837 
3,180,198 

a.<H».3"5 


«>8,<533 


31,282,598 
727,227 
143, 6ia 
444,666 


X3i»58 
8,85a.4«6 


66,3x9,96a 

X7. 46s. 698 
16,600,394 
26,825,625 

6,73Sf970 

16,723,003 
648,349 


ZSX, 319,001 


X7,8ii,476 


106,551 
5xi»»74 


7,9" 
93,926 


50,879 

11,648 

17,202 

1,265,612 

70»794 
X,  275. 397 


7x4,575 
a,355»370 


Value. 


^2,907,870 

3.315,075 
47,208,805 

a«, 978,585 

«» 471,355 

647.485 

•.49»,99o 

57.955,915 

»7,79».oi5 

1,919,130 

450,900 

x6, 759, 690 
x,8ix,9io 

•4,067,020 
6,845,365 
3.366,560 

•,530,460 
4,965,000 
17,186,970 
», 525, 605 
4,.'ioo,85o 
■,836,565 

1,090, xoo 

3,162,40$ 


X47, 941,020 
■9.709.495 
•7,356,395 

4a,058,8i5 
"#481,355 

50,994,435 
«. 340, 530 


3x0,112,045 


•30,403.595 
"3. 494,995 

«,aS3,485 
X. 39a, 825 

4.061,755 

•37,735 
9,827,265 
2,216,840 
2,931,810 
5,217,210 

669,070 

1,671,340 

3.886,375 

«, 109. 575 
X7.5»7.6io 

•.293.890 

7.474,570 

4.9x9.915 

X4, 049. 745 


THE    UNITED    KINGDOM   IN    1 89 1    AND    1 892. 


Tabu  shovnng  '*:e  imports  by  articles  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  i8gr — Continued. 


Articles. 


Flax  and  hemp : 

Flax,  dressed  and  undressed.. cwts... 

Tow  or  codiliaof  flax  and  hemp.. do 

Hemp  and  other  like  substances  (except  jute),  dressed  and  undressed..do 

„ do 


J« 


jute ^ 

flowent,  artificial. ••• 

Fiult: 

Almonds. cwts... 

Apples,  raw bushels... 

Currants. .,.»„; cwts... 

Raisins. do 

Nuts  used  as  fruit 

Oranges  and  lemons bushels... 

Raw,  unenumerated do 

Glass  of  ail  kinds ^ cwts... 

Guano » •• — • tons... 

Gain  of  all  sorts....^ cwts... 

Gutta-percha -...do 

Hair: 

Goats'  hair  or  wool pounds... 

Manufactures  of  hair  and  of  goats'  wool 

Hides  (raw,  dry,  and  wet). cwts... 

Hops. do 

Lace  and  articles  thereof. - 

Lard •« .cwts... 

Leather - pounds... 


.pain. 


Leather  gloves - ^ 

Linen  : . 

Yam pounds... 

Manufactures 

Matches 

Meat,  unenumerated,  salted  or  fresh. cwts... 

Preserved  other  than  salted do 

Metals : 

Copper — 

Ore  and  regulm tons... 

Unwrought,  part  wrought,  and  old do 

Iroi>- 

Ore k do 

In  bars do 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  or  manufactured. do 

Lead,  pig  or  steel do 

Manganese  ore do 

Quicksilver pounds... 

Silver  ore. 

Tin  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or  slabs cwts... 

Zinc — 

Crude,  in  cakes - tons... 

Manufactures. cwts... 

Musical  instruments 

Nuts  and  kernels  used  for  expressing  oil  therefrom tons... 

Oil: 


Fish. 


.tuns. 


Palm. cwts... 

Cocoanut - ^do 

Olive. tuns... 

Seed. - do 


Turpentine <..cwts... 

Oflseedcake tons... 

Onions,  raw bushels... 

Painten'  colors  and  pigments..*... 


Quantity. 


«»473.»35 
311,907 

■,007,408 
344»  720 


"«.585 

3.«47,373 

«»3^»449 
611, a8o 


5,178,676 
3,490,336 

a,364»a" 
a3»633 

352.988 
60,9x1 

«9.S»,S47 


1,007,070 
195, a66 


1,051,984 

xo8,543f848 

a«i33a»364 

• 

i9#«3o,076 


«. 77^*351 
776, a6x 


3X9,327 

46,483 

3.180,543 

77»4a7 

M9.079 
169, 794 

«o«.449 
4, 707* 804 


5^4, »44 

58,513 
403,163 


62,930 

•1,969 

1,0x8,490 

186,469 

x8, X07 

•3, ox I 

422.530 

970,671 

4,981,046 


Value. 


l»».905.»To 

«» 439, 640 
«3. 518, 430 
21,0x8,990 

>*540»t95 

•»094,oos 

S, '69.985 

7,930.210 
S,  167,  ^50 

3»ao7.335 
7,955.260 
8,8x1,030 
11,497,880 
693,9x0 
5,3^6,080 
3.674,395 

4,405,790 

659.935 
19,185,965 

4.900,250 
4,815,660 
8,600,255 
33.«67,7io 
9.580,545 

3,793.745 

a.  138,455 

a,  220,450 

«7, 689, 495 

9.440,305 


ax, 179,075 
X3, 996, 945 

«,a«6,535 

3.757.935 
16,373,005 

10,688,370 

1.697,995 

a.  537. 5*5 
18,831,69s 

",835,370 

6,647,525 
a, 571.980 
5,»6i,9S5 

4.»36,3SO 

a, 273, 520 

5,933.525 
391,140 

3.657,17s 

3.049.450 
9,881.035 

9,316,425 
3,668,795 
4,893,120 


THF    UNll'ED    KINGDOM    IN    1 89 1    AND    1 892. 


Tabi^  sAtnt'ifti;  the  imports  by  artielis  into  the  UmiUd  Kingdom  in  iSgr — Contittued. 


Axticlet. 


Quantity. 


I'aper: 

For  printing  or  writing cwis. 

Oiher  (except  hangings) .^. do.... 

do.... 


Paraffin 

Petroleum,  unrefined  and  refined gailona... 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock.. toas... 

Pictures  and  drawings  by  hand,  prints,  engravings,  and  photographs 

■ cwts... 


.do. 


Poric ; 

Potatoes 

Poultry*,  game,  and  rabbits 

Pyrites  of  iron  and  copper.. tons. 

Rags  and  papcr-malcing  materials  : 

do.... 


Rags. 


Esparto  and  other  raateriaU do.... 

Rice : cwts 

- do.... 


Rosin - ' 

.Saltpeter do. 

Cubic  nitre do. 

Seeds : 

Clover  and  grass do. 

Cotton.. t< 

Flax  or  linseed quaitere... 

Rape do 

Silk: 

Knubs  or  husks  and  waste cwU... 

Raw pounds... 

Thrown do 

Manufactures — 

Broad  stuffs 

Ribbons 

Other  manufactures. 


Toul  of  si|k  manu&ctures.... 

Skins  and  furs : 

Goat,  utidressed 


.number. 


Seal. 


.do. 


Sheep  and  lamb,  undressed... do.... 

Furs  of  all  sorts do.... 

Manufactures,  including  rugs. 

Spices : 

Pepper.. pounds. 

Ofall  other  sorts w do.... 


Spiriu : 

Rum M proof  gall* 

Brandy. do. 

Other  foreign  and  c<^onial  spirits do. 

Total  of  spirits do. 


Stones,  marble  and  slate  (rough,  hewn,  or  manu&ctured,  other  than  woiks 

of  art » tons... 

Sugar: 

Refined  and  sugar  candy cwts... 

Unrefined do 

Molasses.. do 

Glucose do 

Tallow  and  stearin do 

Tea pounds... 

Teeth,  (elephant,  sea  cow,  and  sea  horse) : cwts... 


9,970,191 

599^35* 
X3o,6i5,36o^ 

256,77a 


354»3x6 
3,199,836 


6x6,997 

3«.8«4 
406,374 

6,1981979 
1,^8,840 

978,789 

«» 440, 659 

956,990 
350,437 

9,a0O,IX9 

961,169 

77,55« 
",434,609 

581,867 


8,3«9,»o5 
«3,588 

«3,<H«,530 
39, '58,304 


34,794,«6o 
X9, 151,653 


6,.98x,398 
3,169,548 
«.«^S3.5«6 


"»»97.39« 


498,072 

««,33«,«" 
16,909,458 

559,380 

706,079 

x,37X,90X 

«4o,779,33« 
10,959 


Value. 


^1.989,630 
8,609,495 
4,oas,x70 

13,496,840 

3*MK*975 
4,158,840 

•,993.»85 
5,984,190 
3,719,800 
S,68z,a35 

«,58t,775 
«o,  719,975 
»3.993.86o 

«,999,695 
«.a5S,«05 
S.  949,090 

•,764.895 
«o,«38,735 
M,8»3.M5 

«.94»,a3o 

4,116,890 
8.*t9,O30 
».  505,050 


•7,959.905 
13.389,100 

X5, •55,935 


55.897,940 


'4,094.660 

3.469, 015 
7,068,925 

4,994,8x5 
3.«63,3«5 

3,4x9,9x0 
X,  667,005 


3,98x,955 
7,095,^40 
X, 906, 6x0 


19,983,70$ 


3,074,545 

46,764,485 

52,519.900 

874,800 

•,987.970 

8,861,340 

53,665.706 

■#746.795 


THE    UNITED   KINGDOM   IN    189I    AND    1892. 


TUle  showing  ike  imp&rts  fy  affieiu  ini^  tkt  UmUd  Kmgdom  in  z^^/'— Continued. 


Articles. 


Tobacco: 

Manufactured  cigan  and  snuff. 

Unmannfactured 

Toyau. 

Watckes 


.pounds... 
do 


Wine gallons... 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn. loads... 

Sawnorsplk do 

Staves ^ do 

Mahogany ». tons... 

House  frames,  fittings,  joiners' and  cabinet  vork • 

Wool  (sheep, lamb,  alpaca,  and  the  llama  tribe) pounds... 

Woolen  rags • tons... 

Wooknmann&ctnres 

Woden  and  wonted  yam : 

Berlin  wool  and  yam  used  for  fancy  purposes.. pounds... 

Yam  for  weaYing~ do 

Yeast,  dried -... xwts... 

An  olhw  articles 


Grand  total. 


Quantity. 


3.497,408 
59,996,176 


16, 78s,  631 

«,S5o,69* 

109,987 
48,032 


790,014,070 
37.037 


»,  308, 854 

I4,7t*,i67 

•54.930 


Value. 


#6,4«3,570 
10,696,385 

3.955.900 

3,ax9.435 

«9. 933, 505 

".503,335 

46.9a4.580 

a, 946, 810 

a.a47,»65 
3,a69,aas 

»40,390.2io 
3,848,670 

48,345,895 

«» '73.385 
8,169,505 

a. 40a, 855 
1x8,941,025 


3, 177,306, jao 


Table  showing  the  exports  by  articles  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  j8gr» 


Articles. 


British  and  Irish  product. 

Alkali... - cwts... 

Animals  (horses) number... 

Apparel  and  slops..... 

Anns  and  ammunitioD : 

Firearms,  small number... 

Gunpowder..... poonds... 

Of  all  other  kinds. 

Bags,  empty dosens... 

Beer  and  ale barrels... 

Rbcuits  and  bread ^ cwta... 

Bleaching  materials do 

Books,  printed... do 

Btftter.. M do 

Candles  of  all  sorts ...pounds... 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of......^ 

Csiriages  and  wagons,  railway. 

Cement..... ..M. cwts... 

Cheese.. do 

Chemical  products  and  dyestuflb 

Clay,  unmanufactured. tons... 

Qocks  and  watches.. 

Coals,  etc. : 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fiiel tons... 

Products  of  coal,  except  dyes 

Cordage  and  twine »...cwts... 

Cereals  and  floor : 

Wheat do 

Wheat  flour. do 

Other  kinds 


(}ottoA  yam m.......... • 4>ounds... 


Quantity. 


6,337,400 
".934 


183,353 
11,334,400 


«.59o.«36 
463,519 

313,773 

»,5»3.700 

173.880 

31,493 

15,874,200 


11,5x9,380 
13,092 


•70,6x4 


31,084, xx6 


»90.454 

«59.«« 
■13,086 


•45.«58,70o 


Value. 


111,676,405 

a. 625,175 
»5. 753,655 

1,3x0,760 

«.37i.97o 
5,725,100 
3,934,100 
8,472.835 
3,008,640 
3,613,075 

6,943,345 
6ao,555 

«.57«.97o 
6,213,970 
8,869,360 

5.703,485 

235,090 

14,276,150 

X. 494. 490 
604,880 

94.475,390 
7.849.570 
3,186,485 

375, 7«> 

643.770 

',325,630 

55,886,740 


6  THE   UNITED    KINGDOM    IN    1 89 1    AND    1 892. 

Table  shewing  the  exports  by  articies  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  iBgi — Continued. 


Articles. 


British  and  Irish  produce — Coutinued. 
Cotton  manufactures : 
Piece  goods — 

White  or  plain • jrards... 

Printed,  dyed,  or  checked do 

Of  mixed  materials do 

Stockings  and  socks^ dozen  pairs... 

Thread  for  sewing pounds... 

Other  kinds ^ 


Total  of  cotton  manufactures. 


Earthenware  and  china  ware,  including  manufactures  of  clay 

Fish : 

Herrings barrels... 

Other  sorts 

Furniture,  cabinet,  and  upholstery  wares 

Glass: 

Plate,  rough  or  silvered.^ square  feet... 

Flint cwts... 

Common  bottles do 

Other  sorts do 

Grease,  tallow,  and  animal  fat do 

Haberdashery  and  millinery... 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  of  all  sorts dozens... 

Implements  and  tools  of  industry 

Instruments  and  apparatus  (suiigtcal,  anatomical,  and  scientific) 

Leather : 

Unwrought » cwts... 

Wrought— 

Boots  and  shoes dozen  pairs... 

Other  sorts , 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Linen  and  jute  yam : 

Linen  yam pounds... 

Jute  yam.. do 

Linen  and  jute  manufactures : 
Linen  manufactures — 

White  or  plain , yards... 

Printed,  checked,  or  dyed do 

Sailcloth  and  sails do 

Thread  for  sewing poimds... 

Other  sorts 


Total  of  linen  manufactures. 


Jute  manufactures yards. 

Machinery : 

Steam  engines 

Other  sorts 

Manure 


Medicines- 


Metals  : 
Iron — 

Old  for  remanu&cture tons.., 

Pig  and  puddled do , 

Bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod do , 

Railroad  of  all  torts do 

Wire do 

Hoops,  sheets,  and  boiler  plates do , 

Tinned  plates do 

Cast  or  wrought  and  all  other  manufactures do , 


Quantity. 


3»433.4«4,3«» 

49,400 

i,9X4,oia 

18,070,600 


•  95«,3°9 


3. 984, 5*3 
109,503 

79'»M7 
•«3.974 
4«7»a65 


«,374i^a 


148,975 
7o6»5«7 


«4.859,9«> 
33,178,500 


«44,4»6,700 

11,807,600 

3»«33.4«> 

a,474.x<» 


983,618,000 


111,068 
840,055 

9X7,  XSI 

709,247 
67,5*6 

3««,367 
448,379 
364,903 


Value. 


1165,067,795 

97,083,505 

8,585 

1,583,645 
16,270.965 
ax, 136, 785 


30i,x5x,a8o 


xx,868,45o 

6.«5»,7So 
9,301,335 
«• 959, 590 

1,063,1x0 
«,aM,69o 
1,856,770 

933,515 
«, 760,795 
xo,  000, 505 
19,637,875 
6,473,3*0 
6, 557. 86s 
«,443»7«> 

6,890,9x5 

9,546,630 
1,930,005 
2,845,8x5 

4,495,130 
'.709.930 


«6,3X7.3»5 

«. 506,395 

7a»,X35 

«. 548, 130 

5,068,005 


95,160,980 


",673,030 

X9, 619,360 

59,468,9x5 

10,556,750 

5,267,180 


1.77*.  84s 
11,027,835 

7,314,500 
19,263,890 

5,715,635 
17.803,945 

3S.833.«75 
84,039,005 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM   IN    1 89 1    AND    1 892. 


Table  showing  the  exports  by  articles  from  the  United  JCingdom  in  i8gi — Continued. 


Articles. 


British  and  Irish  produce— QonxXmxtd. 
Metals — Continued. 

Steel,  unwrought ».... tons.. 

Manufactures  of  sted  or  of  steel  and  iron  combined do 


Total  of  iron  and  steel.. »......«•• do. 


Copper — 

Unwrought  (ingots,  cakes,  or  slabs) cwts... 

Wrought  or  partly  wrought : 

Mixed  or  yellow  metal do 

Of  other  sorts do...... 

Brass  of  all  sorts m« do 

L**d  (P>S»  sheet,  and  pipe) tons... 

Tin,  unwrought. ..' cwts... 

Zinc,  wrought  and  unwrought do 

Musical  instruments '. 

03  and  floor  clothe. .square  yards... 

Oa(seed) „ ^ tona... 

Painters'  colors  and  materials » 

Paper,  other  than  hangings cwts... 

Pkklcs,  Tin^garfand  sauces... » 

PictoresOT.....MM«.* ....number... 

Plate  and  {dated  ware 

Ptoviaioni,  not  otherwise  described 

Rags  and  other  materials  for  paper tons... 

Salt...«» ........^ do 

Seeds  of  all  sorts ...m*. 

Silk  (thrown,  twist;  or  yam) 

Silk  mamifiictorea : 

Broad  piece  goods..... 

Other  kinds. 


.cwts.., 


Quantity. 


» 50. 45a 


3,940,146 


707,18a 

«8«,399 
333,999 

114,014 

48,»33 
»03,3O7 
X53f485 


19,685,000 
70,416 


93^f477 
16,633 


49»«38 
671,965 

•38,981 


6,454,526 


Total  of  silk  manufactures... 


Skins  and  fiirs : 

British 

Foreign  (British  dressed) number... 

Seap. cwts... 

Spirits.. gallons... 

Stationery,  other  than  paper 

Stones  and  slates : 

Slate number... 

Grindstones,  millstones,  and  other  sorts  of  stones tons... 

Sugar,  refined » cwts... 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Wood  and  timber  manufactured  (staves  and  empty  casks  and  unenumer- 

ated) .M 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs' pounds... 

Flocks  and  rug  wool do 

Noils.. M.. do 

Waste M. do 

Combed  or  carded  and  tops do 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam. m.....*..... do 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures : 

Cloths,  coatings,  etc.  (unmixed  and  mixed) yards... 

Flannels,  blankets,  blanketing,  and  baizes... do 

Stuffs,  unmixed  and  mixed do 

Carpets  and  druggets do 

All  other  sorts. 


Total  of  woolen  and  wonted  manufiictures. 


4,670,847 

5»4,38a 
3,871,856 


4«,477»«» 

39,360 

795,197 


16,797,800 

»3»764,««> 
10,608,400 

9,483,800 

6,447,aoo 

41,438,800 


80,973.500 

18,669,500 

119,699,700 

10,537,800 


Value. 


18,660,365 
3,96*,  495 


X34, 385,000 


9,893,740 

3,933,575 
5,384,245 
•.583.030 
3f4»,395 
a. 457, 460 
808,665 
1,050,000 
4.»68,935 

7,676,4<5 
8,086,590 

7.773,665 

6,864,585 
1,698,000 

«.953.275 
4,396,46s 

». 775. 675 
9,989,040 

«t304,385 
a. 589, 595 


3,710,050 
5,0x3,17s 

8,7a3»»»5 


•,487.155 
4,068,965 
•,856,810 

6,479, "^S 
4,579»7«o 

».3«o,5i5 

797.365 
9,607,785 

7,170,100 

3,049,130 

9,393,190 

3,594,300 

1,768,505 

3, 417. •85 
560,555 

•,393.755 

19,553,355 


59.a6i,96f 

4,899,525 

91,6x7,645 

5,453,535 
8,070,540 


99,933^900 


THE    UNITED    KINGDOM    IN    1 89 1    AND    1 892. 


TMe  shounng  the  exports  by  articles  frofn  the  United  Kiftgdom  in  iSgr — Continued. 


Articles. 


Brititk  and  Irish  product — Continued. 

Yam,  alpaca  and  mohair  and  other  unenumerated...! pounds. 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  and  Irish  produce. 


Foreign  and  colonial  produce. 

Bacon  and  hamii... cwts.. 

Butter  and  mai^arin do 

Caoutchouc do 


Cheese. 


.do. 


Chemical  manufactures  and  products 

Cocoa  .„ pounds.. 

Coffee cwts... 

Cereals  and  flour : 

Wheat do 

Whe»i  meal  or  flour.. do 

Cotton : 

Raw do 

Manufactures — 

t*iece  goods yards... 

Other  articles 

Drugs: 

Peruvian  bark cwts... 

Opium pounds... 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stufis  : 

Cochineal,  graniila  and  dust... cwts.... 

Cutch  and  gambier tons... 

Indigo cwu... 

Feathers,  ornamental pounds... 

Fish,  cured  or  salted cwts... 

Flax  and  hemp : 

Flax,  dressed  and  undressed cwts... 

Tow  or  codilla  of  flax  and  hemp .do 

Hemp  and  other  like  substances  (except  jnte),  dressed  and  un- 
dressed  cwts... 


.tons. 


Jute 

Fruit: 

Almonds ...cwts... 

Currants do 

Raisins do 

Oranges  and  lemons bushels... 

Guano tons... 

Gum  of  all  sorts cwts... 

Gutta-percha.. do 

Hair: 

Cow,  ox,  bull,  or  elk do 

Other  kinds,  including  horse  and  goats'  hair  or  wool, 

Hides  (raw,  dry,  and  wet) cwts... 

Lard do 


Leather pounds... 

Matches 

Meat  (preserved,  salted,  or  fresh,  including  mutton,  beef,  and  pork— not 

hams — and  unenumerated) cwts... 

Metals : 

Copper  (unwrought,  part  wrought,  and  old) tons... 

Iron  in  bars.. do 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  unenumerated do 

Lead,  pig  or  sheet do 

Quicksilver pounds... 

Tin  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or  slabs cwts... 


Quantity. 


«3»585,70o 


•98,276 
64.489 

X56,«59 
65,306 


8.837,030 
484.481 

49*»493 
183,696 

«|6a5,07a 

r6,at4,o89 


106,059 
a97.534 


4,9S« 

7*934 

33, •97 

875, I xa 

312,929 

105, 141 
96,281 

1,018,371 
sxo,ooo 

48,600 

64,603 

7S»«88 

357, '89 

1,056 

SXI,2XO 

6,408 

47,545 


«94. 595 

»58,i75 

18,645.384 


X9^, >43 

n,78x 

56,130 
•7,94a 

16,028 

4,248,357 
992,419 


Value. 


Is.  676,7*5 
4i,238,x6s 


»,a36,i75,75o 


«.4M,79S 

1,786,220 

8,951,490 

9^,345 

808,890 

1,506,980 

".•30,700 

t, 064, 195 
573,960 

>8, 939, 455 

«.  997, 895 
6«8,435 

9*4,740 

79*. 455 
9,070,3^0 

X45.900 

983,485 
3,965,105 

•,108,850 

9,670,890 

786,280 
«09,470 

8,38^,065 
6,754.»3o 

845,020 
340,755 
583.915 
523, «3o 
5^,«9o 
3. 347, 460 

■8».5|o 

534,395 
«,S37,»4o 
4,012,445 
X, 4x6,990 
7,965,080 
». "7,340 

x,6K6.e6o 
3,309.9»5 

9,289,XOS 
1,994,895 

«,on,735 
9,922,345 
6,694,470 
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TahU  showing  the  ex^orfs  hy  articles  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  i8gi — Continued. 


Articles. 


Fcrtign  and  ce/aniai^roducf— Continued. 

Milk,  condensed cwts... 

Nuts  and  kernels  used  for  expressiaf  oil  therefrom.. tons... 

OS: 

Cocoanut cwts... 

Olive , ., tuns... 

Palm.. cwts... 


Seed. 


.tons. 


Predotxs  ftones,  unset 

Ra^  and  other  material  used  for  making  paper,  linen  and  cotton  rags..ton6... 

Kioe... —.«■■»«■ •>•■••••••••• .»..•.■••••••••...•* cwts... 

SUtpeter... do 

Oniric  niter • do 

Seeds: 

Flax  or  linseed quarters... 

Rape. ......do 

Unenomerated,  used  for  obtaining  oU.. do 

Shells  of  aU  kind* « 

SBk:  ^ 

Knubs  or  husks  of  silk  and  waste cwts... 

Raw pounds... 

Xhrown .*.....•• «..••..•.•..... .do...... 

Mannfactures „.. 

Skins  and  furs : 

Goat,  undressed number... 

Seal do 


Sheep,  undressed... do 

FufS  of  all  sorts.. do 

Spices: 

Pepper.. pounds... 

Other  sorts.. cwts... 

Spirits: 

RuA proof  salloos... 

Brandy do 

Geneva  and  other  foreign  and  colonial  spirits. gallona... 

Straw  pUting  for  making  hau poumb... 

Sngar: 

Refined  and  candy cwu... 

Unrefined , do 

Molmacs „ do 

TaUowand  stearin -^ .CT.. do 

T^ M pounds... 

Teeth  (alephant,  sea  cow,  and  sea  horse) cwts... 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured pounds... 

Manufactured" 

Cigars m. do.... 

Other  sorts,  includfaig  snuff. do.... 

Wine. M.. gallons. 

Wool  (sheep,  lamb,  alpaca,  and  llama) pounds... 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  artides. 


Total  foreign  and  cdoolal  produce. 
Grand  total... 


Quantity. 


110,707 

85.ao9 

3*785 

5a5»764 

4,063 


80,793 

3.a"»394 

"3.997 

196,991 

^»994 

37,000 

1x8,667 


7,«35 
78,17a 

«8»739 


8,198,736 

30,051 

•,500,078 

•9,015.665 

«9,9oa,403 

116, 191 

»,o48,ai3 
95,880 

367, "67 
4,136,013 

•16,970 
964,089 

ao3,«»3 
434,80s 

33,7",U3 
7,857 

6,764,910 

"39, «4i 

«,4T3,«S5 

",344,599 

384,994,656 


Value. 


fi, 188,965 
•.3«3,675 

6*5,140 
749,560 
3,070,960 
483,960 
760,365 
809,605 

7,546,395 
111,715 

•89,595 

731,550 

404,600 

1,157,810 

», 546, 115 

409,98a 

SIS, 305 

109, 7ao 

4,503,700 

3, 64s, 735 
3ao,78o 
946.090 

4,7«9,57» 

X. 856, 730 
1,375,395 

939,805 

396,140 

1,034,300 

1,437,160 

9««,39S 
«,oo3,97s 

388,695 

a, 768, 945 
7,8x8,655 

«.903,735 

«,o94,5aS 

594.465 
716,94$ 

•,9«5,645 
78,953,370 

6,689,05s 
38,883,690 


309,39^,840 


x,545.5f'«,590 


lO 
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Table  skowimg  the  imports  and  exports  by  eottmtries. 


Countries. 


Afgentine  Republic ^ 

Austrian  territories 

Belgium 

BrariL 

Central  America 

Chile- 

China 

Colombia , 

Denmark  proper  and  Ivclind ^ 

Danish  West  Indies 

Kaiador.. 

Egyp« 

France ^ 

Algeria— 

Possessions  in  Sen^ambia 

Poasessions  in  India 

Germany— 

Greece 

Haiii  and  Santo  Domingo 

Holland 

Java  and  other  possessions  in  the  Indian 
Italy 


Japan ,^.,.„^ 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Peru- , 

Portugal 

Azores  and  Madeira. 

Roununia 

Russia: 

Northern  ports.- , 

Southern  ports 

Spain 

Canary  Islands 

Fernando  Po , 

West  India  Islands.., 
Philippine  Islands-.. 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey....- 

United  Sutes 

Uruguay— 

Venezuela 

Western  coast  of  Africa.. 

Other  countries*- 


Total  of  foreign  countries. 


British  possessions : 

Australia- 

British  Honduras 

British  India 

Cape  of  (rood  Hope  and  Natal. 

Ceylon- 

Channel  Islands 

Gibraltar- 

Gold  coast , 

Hongkong- 

Malto 

Mauritius 

Niger  protectorate 

North  American  colonies 


7,3«>»53«> 

86,966.325 

«,  349^545 

7,000,650 

18,551,780 

as. 567, 540 

i,646,sao 

2»975 

55«.«90 

53»a9»»440 

»3»887,30o 

3. 369* 85^ 

368,630 

ISO 

«35.«58»7«5 
10,83a, 430 

M3»7«S 

«36.y>8,a8s 

9.Sa4,«» 

17,096,405 

5.762,925 
•,467. •65 
3.057.»S 
4.849.070 

«4,764,*»5 
69s, 300 

25.«9o,455 

63,210,560 

58,340.695 

59.6x9,385 

«.*9«»655 

39>7>5 

705,585 

xa, 106,135 

59.366.400 

97,2x4,405 

592,045,950 

x.87x,305 

1.454.985 

«,56a,«45 

7.093»570 


1,679,889,730 


i 56, 307. 855 

1.475,435 

i6x, 171,990 

31,373,140 

«>»844.990 

6,007,430 

949,000 

5,335,0x0 

5,508,5x0 

6x0,675 

».  340, 330 

9,2eo,X30 

63,032,07s 


fax,  830,140 

8,035,955 
66,363,360 

43,0^.465 
6,o»7,445 

«x,oa9,845 
39,698,3x0 

6,7x6,165 

«5, 163,063 

304. X85 

«, 386, 3x0 

«9,378,3«> 

x3i,683,38o 

«.  959. 970 
7»3.x85 

1,947,100 
«49.7»x,8o5 

6.099,730 

». 676, 790 

74,944.650 

".663,305 

34.365.940 

"5.304.465 

9.783.^35 
3.665.745 

5,696,030 

XX, 746,970 

X, 090,660 

8.696.560 

34.5x5,5x0 

6.450,150 
•?. 635.305 

■.378,585 
58,400 

»».44o,305 

4.060,190 

39.999,190 

35, 49*. 370 

"05. 330. 735 

5.973,X5B 

4,30a,45o 

4.893.475 

7,384,310 


X, 078, 877,995 


141,980,600 

684,^45 
X62, 746,035 

43,199,685 

5,306.870 

4,874,560 

4,004,6x5 

3.730,765 
13,660,785 

5,097,335 

«. 383. 975 

3,374,485 

4».499.7«o 
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Tabu  showing  ike  imports  and  exports  6y  countries — Continued. 


Countries. 


Brituh  possessions— Continued. 

Stnits  Settlements 

West  India  Islands  and  Guiana 

West  Africa  settlements^ 

Other  possessions...^... 

Total  of  British  possessions . . . 
Grand  total 


Imports. 


|a«.784f3a5 

«a,ai8,750 

1,386,670 

x»5»5fa3S 


497,393#590 


•*«77»M6,3ao 


Exports. 


16,735,095 
3»99a»7<» 


466,690,590 


«i545,5^#590 


TRADE    WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1891  were  valued  at  f 522,- 
000,000,  while  the  exports  thereto  were  valued  at  1205,000,000 — a  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  1317,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
imports  was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1880,  and  exceeded  the  previous 
year  by  136,000,000. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were:  Animals,  valued  at  ^30,500,000, 
a  decrease  of  16,500,000;  corn,  f  111,000,000,  an  increase  of  113,000,000; 
raw  cotton,  1 182,500,000,  an  increase  of  126,000,000.  The  total  imports 
of  grain  and  flour  in  equivalent  weight  of  grain  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  all  countries  was  89,539,355  cwts.,  of  which  43,226,748  cwts.  came 
from  the  United  States,  14,7591191  cwts.  from  Russia,  13,011,253  cwts. 
from  British  India,  and  4,603,349  cwts.  from  British  North  America.  Of 
the  i>994y885,3i2  pounds  of  raw  cotton  imported  19617,540,736  pounds 
came  from  the  United  States,  225,377,000  pounds  from  Egypt,  100,820,000 
pounds  from  the  British  East  Indies,  and  30,000,000  pounds  from  Peru. 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  showed  a  decrease  of  J26,- 
000,000  compared  with  1890.  The  principal  decreases  were  in  the  following 
articles:  Cottons,  f  11, 700,000,  a  decrease  of  11,900,000;  linens,  f  12, 000,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  12,500,000;  metals^  I3 1^500, 000,  a  decrease  of  f  1,500,000; 
woolen  and  worsted  manufactures,  $15,800,000,  a  decrease  of  $9,800,000; 
silks,  13,500,000,  a  decrease  of  $2,000,000. 

Table  showing  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  iBgr, 


Articles. 


Animals,  livii^: 

Oxen  and  balls number... 

Sheep  and  lambs do 

Horses do 

Bacon  and  hams cwts... 

Beef: 

Fresh do 

Salted do 

Books do 

Butter do 

Margarin  (butterine).... do 

CaoutcbouCw ^ do 

Manufactures. ^ pounds... 


Quantity. 


Value. 


314,828 

^30,267,415 

»o,537 

89,740 

590 

192,665 

3. 79^.495 

35,49».«9o 

1,747.578 

18,726,690 

a35,«4o 

1,674,090 

6,458 

953.065 

63,693 

x,a58,75o 

830 

11,920 

88,517 

1,766,885 

496,784 

856,350 
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Tahle  shewing  tht  imperii  from  ikg  IMittd  SUUes  m  z^^/—- CoDtinued. 


Articles. 


Cheese cwU... 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof. 

Coflfee,  raw cwts... 

Copper: 

Ore .*. tons... 

Regtilus do -. 

Un^vrought  and  part  wrought... do 

Cereals  .ind  flour : 

Wheat cwts... 

Barley do 


Oats. 


.do. 


Peas do. 

Maize  or  Indian  corn do. 

Wheat  meal  and  flour. do. 

Oatmeal do. 

Cotton : 

do. 


Raw. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


774,89s  ?    18,896,300 
«.of3,6os 


45i 


4- 9^5 

3^.003 

«.t69 

a4,»U,9SS 
719* 45« 

teS,ia6 
^140,604 

'4f44»,3a8 


Manufactures... 

Drugs  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Dyestuflfs  (extracts)^ I 

Farinaceous  substances  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Fish M • cwt>. 

Fruit,  raw : 

Apples bushe'i. 

Unenumerated do  . 

Hair  not  otherwise  enumerated ... 


cits. 


Hemp 

Hides,  raw t'o 

Hops do 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures : 

Sewing  machines 

Unenumerated cwts... 

Lard do 

Lead,  pig  or  sheet t. «...tons... 

Leather m. • pounds... 

Manures : 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock tons... 

Unenumerated •• do 

Meat,  unenumerated : 

Salt  or  fresh cwts... 

Preserved  otherwise  than  by  tnUing do 

Musical  instruments. M. », 

Mutton,  fresh cwts... 

Naphtha,  wood,  not  potable .gallons... 

Oil: 

Sperm tuns... 

Train  or  blubber do 

Animal cwts... 

Turpentine do 

Chemical,  essential,  or  perfumed pounds... 

Oilseed  cake tons... 

Paraflin cwts... 

Perfumery , pounds... 

Petroleum gallons... 

Pork,  salted cwts... 

Resin do 

Seeds,  clover  and  grass do 

Silver  ore 

Skins  and  furs,  all  sorts 


4«3,4»a 

X, 385, 35© 
5,9^ 


a4,5a5 
«5»358 
6o,aa6 


S40»77a 

»,<»5,399 
9,a2o 

5x,037,9OS 

«3a»o84 
x,795 

'9»733 
417, 8»x 


•  «o,574 
10,633 

30a 

».77i 

71,1x9 

406,910 

53*947 

«74,«74 
S43»»«o 
780,05a 
82,035, 6ax 
170,075 

». 599. 707 
106,318 


397,630 

5,a3«,«55 
1,887,815 

55,434,190 
1,399,960 

X,  527, 540 
I, XXX, 060 

xx,ao9,630 

4x,M7,975 
383,075 

x8a,893,94o 

X,  137,030 

688, a30 

"4,090 

464,630 

3,637,460 

9,918,065 

x6,90o 

x8s,7os 

X57.«S5 

170,485 

9,160,340 

397,875 

3,094.355 

8,379,605 

690,340 

xx,042,aoo 

X, 765.9x5 
x8,B8s 

4,897,070 

t99,74o 

975,440 

iax,865 

xo,045 

69,6x0 
a73,58o 
676,300 

■,805,485 
106,830 

5,964,  a.SS 

3,887,860 

136,995 

9,X49,ox5 
X,  163,765 
x,963,o8o 
X, 979, 755 

975.945 
•,486,795 
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Jakk  fikowing  the  imperii /r$m  tht  Unittd  SkUet  im  /J^z-^Continued. 


AiUdM. 


Quantity. 


Suf»r: 

Refined  «nd  candy .' cwts... 

Unrelined do 

Molasses^ do 

Glucose do 

Tallow  and  stearin do 

Tar ^M barrels... 

Tobacco: 

Unnianu&ctiired... .' pounds... 

Manufactured. do 

VcgetaUes,  law 

Watches  and  parts  thereof ..». 

Wax- 


cwts... 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn. Joads... 

Sawn  M^  split .'. do 

Staves do 

Furniture  woods  and  hard  woods tons... 

House  frames,  fittings,  andjoinets'  work 

Wool,  sheep  or  lambs' pounds... 

All  other  articles 


Toul.. 


536, 65 » 

10,783 

400,038 

546,063 

490.085 
9.96s 

46,889,204 
9,a5i,a6o 


4.383 

149,097 

308,034 

«7.978 

5>.59a 


558,073 


Value. 


#8.256,890 
39.oao 

690,795 

1,725.700 

3.032,990 

30,585 

8,107,880 

4,607,640 

300,835 

139.435 

«05,345 

3.  "5, 855 

4,396.775 
608,640 

1,855,855 
977, 4<^ 

95,395 

14,503,880 


533,045,250 


7Mf  showing  increase  or  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  StaUs  in  i8qi  as  compared 

with  i8go. 


Articles. 


Animals,  living : 

Oxen  and  bulls number... 

Sheep  and  lambs. do 

Swine. do 

Horses do 

Bacon  and  hams. cwts... 

Beef: 

Fresh. do 

Salted. do 

do 


Books 

Batter. do 

Maigarin » do 

Caoutchouc do 

Manufactures. pounds... 

Cheese cwts... 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof. 

Coffee,  raw cwts... 

Copper: 

Ore.« « tons... 

Regulus do 

UnwTOttght  and  part  wrought do 

Cereals  and  flour : 

Wheat. cwts... 

Barley do 

Oats do 

Peas do 

Maise  or  Indian  corn. do...... 


Quantity. 


6,633 


•a6 


54,430 


14,768 


ix,53a 

■,«43 
5,033 
5. 674 

6,993,893 
334,  "8 


681 
16,085,976 


69,970 


z,o86 
337,353 


37,9*3 
X13 

90,860 
X35 


»4o,549 
144,535 


x,»o6,379 


Value. 


150,340 
91,8x5 


576,825 
16.580 


«.3«7,73S 


334,730 

x«4,«S5 

735,735 

«, 557, 750 

30,960,155 
646.085 


105,700 


Decrease. 


|6,49»,490 

4.054 

»;88?,495 


190,470 


353,175 
980 


53,930 

»,5xx,430 

19.130 


1,574.480 
« 4* 558, 055 
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liable  showing  increase  or  decrease  in  imports  from  ike  United  States^  etc. — Continaed. 


AitldM 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase., 

Decrease. 

Cereals  and  flour — Continued. 

Whesit  meal  and  flour ••■.»*. 

•••.•...cwts... 

«. 677,235 

#7.477.935 

Oatmeal 

do 

133,652 

1297,040 

Cotton : 

Raw 

do 

2,685,570 

95,918,665 

Manufactured , 

8.23s 

Drugs  not  oiherwise  enumerated 

47,260 

Dyestuffs,  extracts 

x6,905 

Farinaceous  substances  not  otherwise  enumerated 

289,615 

Fish« 

•■  ••••••CiHrts«a« 

13,730 

41,860 

Fruit,  raw  : 

Apples. 

....bushels... 
do 

881.398 

•97 

1,396,690 

Unenumerated.. 

3.670 

»44,«5o 

■3,9So 

400,550 

Hair  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Hemp. 

cwis... 

do 

6x 

Hides,  raw 

35,095 

Hops 

do 

6,778 

250,690 

Iron  and  steel  manuractures : 

•50,350 

Unenumerated 

cwts... 

4*093 

•23,548 

256,950 

Lard 

do 

1,876, X40 

Lead,  pig  or  sheet ^ 

tons... 

3.X47 

6,696, XX8 
47,199 

i9X,545 
945,405 

....pounds... 

Manures : 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock. 

••••••••.tons.. 

• 

470,87$ 
«,5io 

Unenumerated 

jAo 

157 

Meat,  unenumerated : 

Salted  or  fresh 

••......cwts... 

9,918 

36,850 

Preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting.... 

do 

107,039 

863,745 

Musical  instruments 

50.085 

I90,SU0 

7.260 

4x,ai5 
4X,970 

Mutton,  fresh 

........cwts... 

xo, X40 

8,243 

X89 

Naphtha,  wood,  not  potable.. 

gallons... 

>..«•. ..tuns... 

••••• . •••••••••••• 

Sperm. * 

Train  or  blubber 

do 

538 

6.469 
3.287 

20,133 
46,08a 

Animal « 

cwts... 

• 

do 

45,430 

342,665 

23.890 
8x3,0x0 

Chemical,  essential,  or  perfumed^ 

....pounds... 

Oilseed  cake 

tons... 

Paraffin. 

cwts... 

53.961 

X95,688 
XX. 132.595 

762,545 
91,860 

550,745 

Perfumery 

pounds... 

Peirolcum 

gallons... 

cwts... 

34.502 

Kesin 

do*. 

14,968 

196,470 

•47. »05 

do 

24,7x5 

Silver  ore 

••••••••••••••••■• 

32. 5*0 
269,975 

337.325 

X,090,790 

Sugar : 

Refined  and  candy 

cwts... 

243,756 

Unrefined 

do 

4,071 
1x8,997 

15,050 
154,610 

M0I.1SSCS 

do 

Glucose  

do 

299.963 

895,360 

Tallow  and  stearin 

do 

98.136 
xo,34X 

6,539.595 

X 10, 78s 

Tar 

do 

Unmanufactured ,... 

....Dounds... 

918.590 

39,095 

/      Manufactured 

do 

69.975 

155,690 

Vegetables,  raw 

57.320 
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Table  showing  increase  or  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  States,  etc. — G)ntinucd. 


Articles. 


Watches  and  parts  thereof. 

Wax , cwts... 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn loads.., 

Sawn  or  split do 

Staves >do 

Furniture  woods  and  bard  woods tons... 

House  frames,  fittings,  and  joiners'  work 

Wool. pounds... 

All  other  articles. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Increase. 


a,  356 


•,834 


Decrease. 


•,670 

390 
3>853 


«  58, 754 


Value. 


Increase. 


I»40, 155 


37,610 
162,785 


8,018,165 


35,6a8,ios 


Decrease. 


56,100 


367,590 

»73,xoo 


>5,63S 


Table  showing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  iSgi, 


Article 


..cwts... 


British  and  Irish  produce. 

Alkali 

Animals : 

Horaes number... 

Uncnumerated 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores 

Bag!«  and  sacks,  empty dozens... 

Beer  and  ale ^ barrels... 

Bleaching  materials cwts... 

Books,  {Minted .' do 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of. 

Cement... ....tons... 

Chemical  products  and  preparations,  including  dyestuflfs.. 

Clay,  manufinctures  of. 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts  thereof. 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel tons... 

Coal,  products  of  (including  naphtha,  paraffin,  paraffin  oil,  and  petroleum) 

Cordage  and  twine  «. cwts... 

Cotton  yam. pounds... 

Cottons : 

Entered  by  the  yard yards... 

Entered  at  value v 

Earthenware  and  china  ware. 

Flax  and  hemp,  dressed  and  undressed cwts... 

Furniture,  cabinet,  and  upholstered  wares 

Glass  manufiictures 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  unenumeraied 

Hals  of  all  sorts.. „ dozens... 

Hides,  rmw. cwts... 

Implements  and  tools «. 

Instruments  and  apparatus  (surgical,  anatomical,  and  scientific) 

Jute: 

Yam. pounds... 

Manufactures  (piece  goods) yards... 

Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought 

Linen  yam pounds... 

Linens: 

Entered  by  the  yard «• yards... 

Entered  at  value ^.......^ „,\ 


Quantity. 


54« 


67.790 

44,458 

977,800 

47,576 


2x1,35a 


339.4»7 


3.Soa 

Z,S97,ZOO 

54,736,600 


3i,8€o 


29,360 
3.476 


3,445,000 
«79,66o,4oo 


375,900 
80,603,900 


Value. 


3,7x4,000  16,486,600 


a53,05S 

94,145 
',500,425 

283,180 

85,450 

964,480 
z, 686,800 
•,004,005 

335,830 
a,zo7,96e 
a,  477, 855 

559,080 

»76,79S 

».*72,370 

48a, x6s 

43,570 
597,  »35 

6,5x3,045 
5,246,485 

4,5»o,8os 

6z4,8z5 

•45,065 

909,385 
«. 108,385 

238,090 
36,505 

"•,055 
z8o,665 

17a, a35 
6,093,080 

902,660 

6z,z45 

8,600,665 
3f 404, 190 
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TaMr  shcwif9g  tkt  €XporU  U  ik£  Umied  SlaUs  im  /^—Continued. 


Anicl«>. 


British  and  h-ith  >rMAfc«^-CoDtinued. 

Machinery  aad  mill  trork 

Manure 


Medicines,  dnigji,  and  inedicbia)  preparations 

Metals : 

Iron,  wroughx  and  unwrougbt tons... 

Copper,  wrought  and  uitmought cwts... 

Tin,unwxou|^t ^ do 

Unenumerated  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Oil  and  floor  cloth square  yards... 

Painters'  colon  and  materials 

Paper  Qf  all  sorts ^ cwti... 

Piclcles,  vinegar,  sauces,  etc. 

Prints,  engravings,  drawings,  etc 

Provisions,  induding  meat 

Rags  and  other  materials  for  making  paper tons... 

Salt..- do 


Seeds  of  all  sorts cwts 

Silk: 

Thrown,  twist,  or  yam 

Manufactures 

Skins  and  fun  of  all  sorts 


.cwts. 


Soap 

Statiuucry  other  than  paper. 

Stones  and  slates 

Sugar,  refined  and  candy cwts... 

Telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus 

Wool; 

Sheep  and  lambs',  raw  or  undressed pounds... 

Noils,  waste,  and  carded  or  combed  and  tops do 

Woolen  and  wonted  yarn ^....do 

Yarn  (alpaca,  mohair,  and  other  sorts) do 

Woolens  and  wonteds : 

Entered  by  the  yard... yards... 

Entered  at  value. 

All  other  articles 


T«tal  British  and  Irish  produce. 


Fifreign  and  colonial  product. 

Animals  (horses) numb^... 

Alt,  works  of  (including  pictures). 

Bristles pounds... 

Caoutchouc. cwts... 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products,  unenumerated 

China  ware  and  earthenware ^ cwts... 

Cocoa i. ,'. pounds. 

Coffee 

Cordage,  twine,  and  cable  yam 

Coitoit: 

K.1W ^ 


•  •• 

cwts... 


.cwts. 


Manufactures ,.. ,...,.. , 

l>rui;s : 

Peravian  bark ^.................m cwts... 

Opium pound?... 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuff:» : 

Cochineal ^ cwts... 

Cutch  and  gambler tons... 

Ind**^ - cwls... 

Unenumerated •. do 

Farinaceous  substancas „ 


Quantity. 


7,607 
3.740 


z,ao7.|oo 
a3,6a4 


4«,»97 

97,34* 

9,094 


10,698 


5«,»94 


8,59^,900 
114,500 
307,600 
115,100 

37,537,000 


»7 


■$4,489 
70,403 


5.879 

1,993,493 

18,443 


i«o,44i 


•■,367 
89,669 


1,369 

3,95a 
S,9XO 

a7.7?9 


Value. 


^,945,  xso 
603,160 
18a, 100 

3o,99»,77o 

•      134,885 

90,610 

998,045 
3ai,ozo 

808,360 

374.395 
«,«8o,»75 

904,080 

39,640 

«,S7»,440 

540.785 
79,815 

1,540, 8ao 

a,  040, 535 

5,000,615 

953,060 

391,540 

395,915 

179,370 

18,305 

1,458,765 

88,175 

189,990 

85,90s 

14,853,715 
1,036,750 

5.971.390 


»37.7M,765 


6t,apo 

50,655 

994,930 

3,748,16s 

i»9,4>> 
68,165 

37«,X95 
•98,410 

36,585 

1,980,010 
X84,4«> 

«39,5oS 
sz3,6io 

799,005 

40,980 
461,0810 

484.140 
986,105 

138, i«5 
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Tabu  skewing  ike  ijcports  to  thi  United  StaUs  in  i8gi — Q>ntiiiaed. 


Aitid«>. 


Ftrtign  and  C0lonial  prodtict—Qxiio^^axntA* 
Featkas:  \ 

Ornamental ^ ..^ ^ pounds... 

fish,  cured  or  salted ^ M.«......cwts... 

Flax  (dressed,  undressed,  and  tow  or  codilla  of  flax) do 

Fhiit: 

Almoods.M ^ do 

Currants «. do 

Figs  and  fig  cake ^ «. do 

Nuts  used  as  fruits « 

Oranges  and  lemons m. ^ ....busheb... 

Uncnumerated— > 

1law.......M.....M ^ M bushels... 

\waaB  01  au  innQS«.»»»»»«««»«»»«««««»»»«— ».«»»♦»»«»»««»»»»«—«»«»»« »»»»«»«»««««»»»«»«»»«««»oo»«»««. 
Gum— 

XiBGf  Bocu^  snciiy  stiCK^  miQ  Qyc— «>•■»«■<»<»——<■»•»#•*■>>•■  ■•»•»»<•»— ■•■•♦•■••oo»«»»»« 

«UI  OUICir  SOj »»»»■»»—»■  »f»—##»a»>aa«eee» ■»■>»»>>»»#<<<♦•»••  ••«••■••«  •••••••••••••••••'•OO****** 

Hair: 

Goats' hair  or  wool........ ............m.............  ............— ..•-M..poandsM. 

Hemp  (dressed  or  undressed  and  tow  or  codilla  of  hemp).................M..cwts... 

Hides,  raw—.......,.^.... m........... ..^....................................do...... 

**OyB—«»^— ♦»«■—■<»»«»■*»«»♦»#>■♦♦—■•»■»•«  >»»ee»#»e#se  «■♦—»»  »ee——>e»»esa«  o»>———ss#lJOe»eo»e 

Ivory  (teeth  of  elephants,  sea  cows,  etc.) 


.pOUMis... 


•—■»>■>——>■•■ 


Leather,  dressed  and  undressed 
Linen  mannfactures^...^, 
Metals: 

iron  DUa,  em..mi— »««■■■«»«—»•« w»»«.«»>«. •..—.••—<•••»•—•*.»———*»••••— «» 

&tcd,  unwTougnt... ••*•••«.•••..••.•••.•..••.•..••••••••••..•.••..*•••.••..•  ..•.•••.....uO..**.. 

Iron  and  stad  manu&ctttres,  ttnenumerated. 

Lead,  pig  or  sheet.. ....••^•....•.•••••..••••••••m »—»•——.......«•— —mmtons 

Tin  b  blocks,  ingots,  ban,  or  slabs. ..^m.. 

XJuenuinetatied,  nn  WtwUghtw.... ..»•«»«»—.•»».««»— —«....•.•.« 


... 


... 


..«♦•■««»■.. 


»»..■■»«.>.....««.»..«.—«—..»....•....»•»..—  «*«»••' 


••••  M...  .boshds. 


and  other  materials  fi>r  making  paper.....M««...... ......••......•.•.tons. 


».—  ».»■■  »«M«t».««  ■««»■—«»—•«——•••»*•»«—*•»»*•««•*•»••»**«•»— —»»» 


naz  or  unseeo...— —♦»..—»...«»»«.«.»#.»...»■■»»«.—..■...—...».....«•»»••— ..Qiisitcxs... 
Unennnerated-^ 

j'or  ^uprifTSlng  oil  tneretrDm.....**M«......M«...«»»».. ...•.«.»*.•■•••. ......clo...... 

Not  for  oil.«f«MM«M..«MM .•.••.M............M.*.. .•..••••.•■»»•... ..cwts... 

SQk: 

Ibaibs  or  busks  of  silk  and  waste........... *• do...... 

Mannfactnrea.. -......•m...?. ^ 

SUns: 

•  Goat,  undressed... •M.M MM. ..number... 

Sheep*.  ••..«•• ..•• ...................do...... 

and  fiurt  of  all  sorts do 

of  ^  sorts. pounds... 

Spirits,  not  sweetened,  of  all  sorts. proof  gallonsM. 

Sponge. ...MMMM—MM................. M ...........pounds... 

r,  unrefined.  .••M.........M cwts... 

...........M pounds... 


(Quantity. 


5«5^ 

S4,7»9 

84,79» 
zo8,978 

X7,56s 

8,008 

so,  7x6 


esjoso 

9.0^ 

43,6S3 

«44.3«9 

».793 

41,058 
■5*047 

9, 100,600 


675,054 

59*575 
x,a7i 

1,706 
1**43 

5.380,073 


94*7<5 

»»496 

36*768 

738 

■05,5x1 

195*565 

«»»399 

39.69X 
•xo,358 

l«,86o 

16,7x5 
36,«57 

4*403 
15,898 


6,765,043 

1*694,976 
XX,  169,070 

w>,«55,574 
45,6m 
90,990 
aa,3o8 

••575*333 


Value. 


I»37,88s 
47»,955 
4*9.090 
7^*355 

300,360 

".995 
179,460 

M*,«95 
X3o,895 

74.575 

»»o,735 

598,075 

38.  M5 

7M,440 
468,815 

574.590 

>.3>o,595 

5.657.690 

785.450 

36,5x5 

5«3,o95 

79.370 

66,345 
•»  556,835 

*9,«35 

S*33i**45 
xflo,as5 

198*590 

49,785 
4,704,180 

•03.675 
x6x,970 

677,865 

"07.X95 

S»596*935 

5»x,96o 

140,435 

166,975 
iot,470 

>S5.644 
5**830 

x66,88o 

3*o«7»«75 

609,795 

1*170,695 

1,146,945 

79**45 
85,6x0 

8«,x85 

6*9.7*5 
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Aitidai. 


FifTfign  and  coUtdml  prodmc^   C<mtiDU«d. 

Tobacco,  unmanufitcturcd...^ pounda. 

ToysM.M ••■•■ ■ •••*•.■•■•■ M« M*  ■•■••«•■•»...•.•«. 


Vegetablet,  onenumerated m. ^^ ~ 

Winet M M gaUoBS. 

Wood  (furnltnre,  veueen,  and  hard  woods) ^ tons. 

Wool: 

Slieq>  or  lambs' pounds. 

Other  lands,  and  flocks....*M.......M « m.......m do.... 

Woolen  manafinctures... 

All  other  articles ^ 


Total  foidgB  and  coloaial  produoe.... 
Grand  tolaL* 


•••••MM***. 


Quantity. 


^31,131 


•  !••••••■•••  •••••« 


■•4a3 
847,a6B 


Value. 


|6i,a8o 

4«.7SS 
87,6x0 

n«»«4S 

1^,9x0 

«4.386,a35 

«30,98s 

9> 344. 835 
5,899,9x0 


^•ft>7»97«> 


■0S»33»»735 


7a^/r  showing  increase  or  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States  in  ttgt  as  con^ared  with 

iSgo, 


Axtidea. 


Sritifk  and  Itishprcdncg, 


A]kaU„. 


>••«■•« ••■••••••••• •••••> 


Hocses............... .••.«.....iiumber... 

UBenunievaiiad  MM.M.  .....»■  .vataMMaMMM.**  •••*••••«•>•  .«••«• 

Afyarel  and  haberdashery ....m. 

Arms,  ammimition,  and  milkary  stores » 

Bags  and  saciks,  eafty. ...m«» doxens... 

and  ale.....«^ ..^...^ barrels... 

I,  printed M .....do 

f... tons... 

Chemical  prodMis  awl  preparatioM»4acludtQg  dyestuffii.. 

Clay  and  manufactures  of. ..^......m..... 

docks,  watcbea,  and  paru  theiiMC«...M..................... 

Coaly  einders,  aodfiiel w««.M....M.M.....«......tons... 

Coa),  products  ef  (iadudinK  naphtha^  paraffin,  paraffin 

oil,  and  pettoleum) 

Cflidafe  and  dHDOh. ..«m.«m«... cwts... 

Cotton  yanu pounds... 


..............«•••• 


Entered  by  tiie  yard. .•.M*..#M«)iaM.... «••••• .yards.... 

Entered  at  value. 

Savtfaenware  an^  china  ware.  •  ....msmmmm**.  .m***..... 

Ffauc  and  hemp,  drstsed  and  u]idMasad...............cwts... 

Furniture,  cabinet,  and  upholstery  wares 

Glass  manufactures.. » .........mm 

Hardware  aad  catleqr,  unenumrifclad....^M.. 

Hata  of  all  soi'la...M.»M..».....M».».. ..i>.»M««M....dosens..., 

xuocs,  1  a  w. .«..».....»....»—.....»...»..>..».»....»...  »»»»a«»..cwoi«»i 

Implements  and  tools......M.. m... m 

laatruments  and  iqiparatus  (snigical,  aaatomical,  and 

Jule: 

K  Mni»ea#»aa—#a> >*<«—•—•••••>»»«•<■<>•— »a<>a—»»a»a«««pOUPO*«»» 

Manufactures  dnece  goods)......^.^^^ yards... 


Quantity. 


D 


«.•■«■■■».«. .MMT 


«6,40o 
4*375 


x86,J99 


885,700 


4  •••#ft»a*s«  ••■•••• 


'•J48 


••••■••••••••••••• 


»«tt«e«e»«a^« 


so  931,300 


•r>.9» 


396 


x6,zoa 
4«433 


>^mm  •*«••  e  •««••••  ■ 


•S.466 


7,060 


••  •  •■••••  •«  ■•••••• 


4,075,000 


*.•••*••  •••..^ 


15*359 
19,111 


8,775,600 


Valoe. 


V*37S  .  •...MM 


»98»f*5  ^. 
«64,645 
ia*oi5  i- 


8a,970 

89,x8o 
'4X»i9S  f 


«?*««5 


4,060 


••••••■«■••••••.«•«, 


■— — — <aa#—M 


406,985 


|S5C040 


»••<»«» 


«,545 
>a9,435 


3>6,345 
<9ws8o 


...■■.«■■«■■■»»■.« 


7a»>35 


1,933,865 

xx,98o 
37,675 


»«««••  •«■« 


«ff67«> 
758,160 
toe, 980 

«70.3«5 
33»<85 

Wt««5 

51»»«?> 
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TMe  sh9wit9g  mcrmsw  4fr4$am9i  in  txporU  t9  4ki  IMUed  iMsi^  #/^<— Ckntianod. 


Aitklea. 


British  and  Irish prodmce—Coa^nMtA. 

Leather,  wrought  and  onwroagfat 

yam.. .•••«• ..•.«••.•••«•••«..•<>•  #**»*p<nuHls. 


•Entered  hy  the  yard. 
Entered  at  valae. 
Machinery  aad  miUwaffk, 


*•••>«  %•  •«««•••«•  •■••»*t*t««<m»>«, 


yardi. 


••ft*V«iM«ee«»«»  ■••*••••••*•••■»••••  •••■••«••• 


Madidnes,  dnigs,  and  Bedidaftl  ptepamtioae. 


Iron,  wTOOi^aBd  imaproaght.....«..........MM 

Copper,  wrought  and  unwrought ^ cwts.. 

.1  'in,  anwHMigat*  •••.••••«■«••■«•«••«•••«*•.••••. •.•.....•QO..>aa 

Oncnnawrated  and  waalkftnree  thereef....... 

CXI  and  floor  cIoth...,«»«.....«.«..................iquaia  yards.. 


..CWtB... 


«aper  ok  aii  90Ra»..***»««».«»»*«  #••■»••••••..«««•.••••••••••' 

r04iKnoc8,  ec6««««feM««*«..*.  ••••••■••*•..•.•••••••.• 

ProTiaions,  inciiiduig  nMiBit>.««««a«>  ••....  •■•••••••■.••••••••»*>*m.i 

Raip  and  other  meterielt  for  making  paper*.MMMi.tone... 

Silk: 

Thrown,  twiet,  or  ysis. 


and  fun  of  all 


•  •••o*eee*e«%%'a»*««««#w« 


.cwts. 


«♦»«..■.«««»«»■—»»»««— f  »..»»»»»..»..«.«.«»»...*»». 


Subesand 

Sugar,  refined  and  candy. « cwts... 

nd  i^nanluaMM m«..m%m««.... .■•..... 


Sheep  and  lamhs',  raw  and  undressed poundl^.. 

JtfoUa,  wnur,  aarded  or  combed,  and  to^*,...do 

*.^vO«..ft»» 

ivdfO*... 


yam  (alpaca,  mohaw,  aad 


sort^, 


'  wr*  »*aM>  •««•«¥  We  •  ■  ■*•% 


Entered  by  the  ytasd. 


••••••*.... «.*•«•«»«••««««««' 


yavds. 


AB 


■»«»»— »»«%«»««— — 


Total  British  and  IxUh  produce. 


»»«aoaa*«» 


Animals  (horses) ^..number... 

Art,  woxks  of  (iBdudhig  pictures)... 

BrbtIeB.......MM.«M pounds... 

Caoutchouc......... cwts... 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products,  unenumerated...., 

China  ware  and  earthenware cwts... 

Coooa...^............... poimds... 

CoDee......M M M MM.* .......cwtSM. 

Cordage,  twine,  and  cable  yam......... m»m.......»...m. 

Cotton: 

tSKW  MMn.*.... »—.<.»..»»»»—■..«— »»».»M««»»f »...««..»« .cwts ««■ 


Quantity. 


Increase. 


»eea#aa  »  —  »••< 


*•• •aaaaaeaaeaaaaa 


e  •«••»«•• 


'•»—♦—••♦  ••»•■  a' 


■^■'■■si>ppja#a 


••••WWVVWi^  »•«••  • 


•»** 


7,380 


. .  »•  .  ••••••  •••••• 


53,905 


•••......««.•••... 


..»■>■■»■•*•••.•♦. 


•••  •••••••••  •••••••••.•• 


",540 


370,319 

o»a»ae*«««e«^a*^« 
■•••••••a ••••#•< 


57,3^ 


• . *  *••••• ••• ••.••• 


z>,6sa,yoo 


3,»«9 


9,^ 
16,540 


3,6«6 


'■«««•«••%• 


.  ..%«kVkVMA>«««*« 


s,«84,6ao 

8,747,3«» 
900,  roo 

■47,' 
•9»865» 


..•••....«.••.*•• 


•«s 


Valoe. 


^,343,9^ 
005,000 


».•■•.•..»—> 


••••••••««• 


»«»«tlMW»  ••■■•• 


4,  S3* 
««.33» 


9«,30S 


7«,47«> 


X7«,755 


••*.«^«. 4  »..•«.«. 


..»•••••«•  M«..a 


<°«VMIMb« 


.««»■—«»■•«■•—». 


•#*••••••«< 


..J 


54,619 


•  •••••  •••«•• eaaaa* 


15,680 

19,051 
xoa,8y> 
53z»36s 


•*a  •••••< 


•aaaaaa  •  aawe 

99,040 

■■•..■...< 
9»030 

86a,7Z5 

aaaeeos— aaeaeoaae 


f>»,4So 
70,065 

1,918,965 
*77,*70 

••rva •••••*••#•••• 
o««a«aaotf« •••••••• 

093,530 

i,o6>,OK5 

54*655 

99,585 

000,5*0 


•avAa  ••••••  •••••• 


100,565 
S«5.86o 


«4,555 

»44,i30 

100,510 

43,»30 


s,99i,8oo 


•7,475 
•3,«8o 

»43,775 


109,835 

S67,»5 
916,605 

j^,77o 
1«,n5 

9>«oy,^o 
6<»,T^5 


i,6z7,8f5 


>*«M  •••*••••••*■ 


066,905 

X5,a90 


>,o64,395 


«a»*o*t«so*«a**aa« 


•",485 
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Table  sM4ntring  increase  or  decrease  in  exports  i^  the  United  States^  etc* — Ccmtiniied 


Article 


Foreign  and co/omia/ /rodttce—Contiatitd. 
Drag*: 

PeraVUUl  lMU'k.M...UM>«M*M«M«*MM«*»«*«M*».«»«««M*CWt>.*. 

Opium pounds... 

Unenumerated.... m........^...^..................^... 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs : 

Cochineal ......^wts... 

Catch  and  gambier.. ^........tons... 

Indigo .....M.. .MM. M.............cwtB... 

Unenumerated«i....................«M«*M**.............do...... 

V)uinaGeoussttbstances«.....M...M.M.«*»MMM....M*.M«...M.... 
Feathers: 

Ornamentals •....••« MM.M«..««««.M».pounds . . . 

Fish,  cured  or  salted cvrts... 

Flax  (dressed,undressed,and  tow  or  codilla of  flaji).do...... 

Wuits: 

Aimon  OS  •■••••••••••••••••••••■••••M****  ••••••  ••*M»M««a«Go.*.... 

^uizancB  ••••••■•«•••  »»■»«■■■«»«■«»»»««♦»«—»»»—»—»«»»»  «cio.«««.» 

Figs  and  fig  cakes........MMM««M>MM...*MM..»...do 

Nuu  used  as  ihut...,^^....^.^................ 

Oranges  and  lemons«...M«MM.......M.*...MM..bushels... 

*^amnS. »••••••••««••■•«••••■••••••••«••««  M*»««aaa*««M««»*CWtSMa 

Unenumerated— 

'^aWna«««»««*«(«*a««aaaas»(««a«»»((s»»n««a,«««,u,PQStielS... 

^^**^»*«»»»«««»««»— »«»»««»♦•»»—»«—«««»—««  »»»»»»»»«cwts»«» 

GfattS  of  all  kinds  .  Ha 

Gum: 

Iac«  seed,  shell,  stick,  and  dye.......««^...^do...... 

Of  all  other  soxts....«.MM...«.MM...M*M.........M..do...... 

Hair: 

Goats'  hair  or  wool..,....*.......w..MM«M«.*M..pounds... 

Hdap  (dressed,  ondressed,  and  tow  or  oodilla  of 

beBp}  •■■••••«•■ 
Hkks,  raw.... 

Ivory  (teeth  of  elephants,  sea  cows,  etc)..  .........do 

J 


•  *•..••. •.•.....••..••••.•••.......«..•••••••.. a. ...•••...... 


XiCRthar,  dressed  and  iudressed......M.............poonds... 

mdkb  HumPMw>nire8.«— «—.»♦.»«.«■«.«♦...  ...».«....»>  ••*•..  «••«•#... 

ICetab: 

Iron  taan,  etc.».»»».««...mwMi«imiMtni»»>.........»toiis... 

Steel,  iiPwronght.».».«M>i«.«.,»—>».«...«„ ....«« .«—..doM.... 

Iron  and  steel  manufiicturcs,  nn«nttmetated«..cwts... 

Mad,  pig  or  sheet.......MaMra«MMMMMM.M.«.......tons... 

Tin  In  blocks,  ingott,  or  slabs ......^.cwts... 

Unenumorated,  iinwnNi^t.M...M~.«...............tons... 

miions..— »—.—..».»•.».«»»».■».«.»«— ..w.——  •••.•• ......  Dusneis .  •• 

Predoos  stones,  nnset 

QuIcksilvirw—..— »...—..— — .........pounds... 

Rags  and  other  matcriab  fcrpapoMnaking, 


..■■■■n— ■««—.—.——■»•».— «■ 


jpuuc  and  unseed...... »»»«««»««.. w»i»»».—.........^uarieis... 

Unenumerated— 

jror  expressing  ou...»»..— ......#».»#«  »»»».w»i... Qo««»«.« 

Not    for  OiLM..M.M«MMM.....«M...«.............*.CWtS... 


Quantity. 


Increase. 


•tToa 


■»..........< 


375 


«i,a53 


•••••••••••«•««••• 


547 


••eeO>a*>e 


9*515 


3*853 


••••••  >#f—  ■ 


••♦•—  oa»»eo  »we« 


•m  — <■—  •• 


e  f  ■■■  aa  »••»—■  < 


16,403 

I4««45 

Z46 

761,678 

....»»«.».••■....« 

W4.«47 


98a 


..••«■.•■»■»»..... 


*•••••••••••••.•.. 


...... .«.•.. ...... 


«...•.•.•........« 


...•.•.••..•••.•.. 


946 
«»7a4 


»••••••*•••«•«•••■ 


68 


•••«••  •••«••  •#•  ••  « 


8x,6s4 


.»»—w«  »••#>.... 


.••••...•....•..•• 


9>743 


Decrease. 


X4»M4 


X.063 
zo6,i34 


•••••••••••••••«•• 


•••••«•••••• ••■■•■ 


x8a,6zo 
17,076 


•••••• •••••••«•••• 


9*835 
••459 


107,649 
«7.336 

X3.7« 


«9i77» 


••••••  — eaeo  ••«*•  • 


•  •  •••••••  ••>■■»■■» 


•  *♦••■  — 


sisa—  —  se  ••  •••••  « 

»<••■••>•  ••  a  ■»••<» 

43*377 

>>eae  •——•»•••■• 

99* 

1,189,276 


.....».•».«.« 


6*865 


.•a......... *..••. 

«•••••••.. ........ 


x.5a7 


••••••«•«••«  ■••••a 


•«••••  •••• 


9»5«4 


1*034.673 
•*«37 


47*784 


S,tis 


» — aae  •«•••• 


Valaa. 


Increase. 


I869 


X3,o30 


56,965 


•••••••■•••••••••a 


14,085 


t  ••«•  •••  •••••  • 


1x6,985 


5>*S90 


a«aa«a«a«  •••••••■• 

••aa>aaaaa«» •««aa ■ 
••••#*aa« •«••••»•• 

••••••  ••••■•  •■■— a 

• a • ••••••••• • ••••• 


18,6x5 


.•••••  .*•».. .«...  ■ 


M9»a6o 


»•»••••••  aaoa*a»a« 


330,810 


1*849*980 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa* 
••  a  «••••*  ••••••••a 

aaaaa*  ■•••—  aaaaaa 


saaaaaaaaaaa •••••« 


aa«  aa«  •  a*  •«  •  •••a*! 


•••••a  aa*«aa  •••••• 


46,580 
10,510 


•aaaaaaaaaaaaaa— 


8aa*«aa**aa«  •••••« 


4*550 


••••••  ••••••  svaAaa 


803,505 


.. •«•••*•......... 


37,070 


|k»»4S5 
8x1,650 


•*•••«  ••••••  •••  «•• 


8x0,050 
530,670 


89,i»S 


671,9*0 
■9.965 


a« •••••••••••••■•• 


43,«o5 

a6o 

196,460 

116,870 

it5.395 

66,850 
66,405 


6.560 


166,145 


S44.075 
37.040 
79,  Ko 

31. 79* 
100,830 

188, Sao 

45*"o 

455*980 

aa»»s»»aaaa»  ••«•*• 
aaaaa<a—a<  •*»♦•• 

1x0,365 
•9.«85 


86,085 

98.195 
684,700 
130,700 

.•••••.•••.• ...... 

395 

48,67a 

•••aaa  ••••••  «■•••• 
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Ta^ie  shewing  increase  or  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States ^  etc, — Gmtiimed. 


Artidet. 


SDk 


F^fign  tMd  coi^niai prodMce-^-CoofioDa^gA. 


Knubs  or  husks  of  sQk  and  waste;............M..cwts... 

MAIIIiniCtllF6S»«»««M««a**«*«9M***«*»  •••••■*••••••*••••••«••«  •••••« 

Skins: 

Goat,  undressed ..—....... jiumber... 

Sbeep.. .......•■••«■•■••■•.*...■..■«•■.••..■•«...•.... ..do.>..>. 

Skins  and  fiirs  of  all  other  sorts. ^^ ^..do 

Spices  of  all  sorts ^ „...» pounds... 

Spirits,  not  sweetened,  of  all  sorts..........,.......gallons... 

Sponge..... M.MMMM... •■•* •••• ..pounds... 

■Wi^ar,  unrcnneo^...*  •••.««.*..••.••.«•••«.••«•....«••..  .......c^vCs... 

Tea pounds... 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured..^. m......... do...... 

Aoys  ....•...••••...•••..••••••••.•••••••••••••.••■••.•••.•.#•.■.•..•.••.•... 

Vegetables,  unetiuincwited«.«»«— —..»««— «»«»»»..»».»«»»«»«»..«... 

Wine M ..............M gallons... 

Wood  (fimitnre,  TeneerB,  and  hard  woods) ...tons... 

Wool: 

Sbe^  or  lambs  ......»«».»—«»«•»»■»«■■■■..«—»— ««pounds... 

Other  kinds  and  flockaL......»M...........MM do...... 

Woolen  mannfactuics. 
AO  other  articka.... 


»••••••••••••••••••■••••••••• 


Total  fcragn  and  oolonhd 
Giand  total...... .«.^ 


•  •  ae— eseseea  ••••••  ••••••  \ 


Quantitjr. 


Increase. 


•  «•  eee*****  ••••••■ 


••••••••••••••■•■• 


3".  534 
68,4o6 
6e,8oo 


966 

19,062,400 


•■•■••ewa**  •••«••• 


•••  e«e»«« 


Decrease. 


1,678 
6,880 


••••a«««eBe*eee«*e 

681,130 

xSf«4a 

17.556 

i44f*39 

«,9»7.o65 

497.777 


998 


•  •  •  ■•••••••  ■  •«•••• 


616,051 


•  ••••ee«ee*ee««e*tt 


•«••••••••• eeewwas 


Vahie. 


187,140 

xa4>355 
306,8(9 


••••••••#••••••••• 


•  •«•••  «•••••  •••••• 


ao.495 
«,o8i,56$ 

••••«ee*aeeee«a««« 


s • »>ee>e •• aeaesae 


^•■•••••e •■••■••«■ 


•  •  •  ••••••  •••  •••••« 


l5*t8o 

■3.908 
73»7^ 


8x5, 8so 

40s 

60,86s 

499.755 

376,757 

194,680 

So,oa3 

99.47S 


..  ..■»«■>.»•— 


... ••..•••■ ».».■■• 

9x0^040 

t,8s4,86o 

67*.  795 


S.75>,450 


aC.3«9.3«5 


DECLARED  EXPORTS  FOR   1893. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 
18939  was  1168,060,134,  a  decrease,  when  compared  with  the  figures  for 
the  preceding  year,  of  ^8,355,703.  This  decrease  occurred  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  year — the  last  quarter  (ended  September  30,  1893)  showed 
an  increase  of  {41669,937 — and  may  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  decreased 
^port  of  tin  plates,  consequent  on  the  coming  into  force  of  the  higher  rate 
of  duty  on  those  goods  in  June,  1891.  The  average  annual  export  of  tin 
plates  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  previous  to  1890  was  about  I34,- 
000,000;  but  in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1891,  the  actual  amount  sent 
^^^^  l3<>»7^3>^35>  o^  which  amount  nearly  {39,000,000  were  shipped  in  the 
nine  months  ended  June  30,  1891.  Thus  the  amount  forwarded  in  that 
year  was  about  {6,000,000  over  the  average,  and,  if  this  amount  be  added 
to  the  total  for  this  year  ({i  71076,575),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  is 
still  about  the  same. 
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Tadle  skowing  vaAte  tf  expoHs  from  ike  UMied  Kingthm  to  tht  Untied  Siaies^fir  ike  yean 

ended  September  ^Ot  iSgi  and  t8g2. 


District. 


Bd&st 

Birmingham 

Bradford..  •«•«••  •••••• 

Bristol „ 

Cardiff. .^ 

Dublin 

Duadeg  ...^....m*.. 

DuBfermlinc.M.— . 
Falmouth..M^....... 


••••••••*«••••* 


IivdderifieldM«M. 
HttU MM. 


Uith ^ 

Liveipool....... 


MaBcbestcr 

Plymouth 

Sbtfficld 

So«chaaiptoa.^.^M 


§%•«»««••■••*••• 


Staple. 


•  ••«  ••  ■  •  ••««*• 


Llnem .... 
Hardware 

Stuffi 

Woolcna.  ..•«.. 

Tin.  plaiM..M........«M. 

Bcec,  ale*  and  itout^ 

do «.. 

9urlapa. 

Linena 

China  day^..^^.^.^.... 

Woolus  aodworstadi. 

Chemicak..^ 

Woolena  and  wonteda. 

Chwnica  !>.««.««. ........... 


x89a. 


Cottoaa 

Chemicals. 
Laces 
China,  day 
Cullecy .... 


«•»••«■«•••••••«««•••«»■ 


Total. 


I3»  plates 


'##we#<e  ••«  —  ■■• 


••  ••••••  w*^** 


•««•«•«•••• 


4f«44,x9»-«7 
xa,9o6,783.aa 

488.XI4-49 

x,«os,974.5o 

9*44x,ax3.ao 

«.  "4,  373. 41 

•00,109.84. 

5»799»40S-7S 
3,ai8,aao.X4 

338,501.71 
x,44S-977-3X 

•50.794.76 
•^"^,497-74 
5«»307>577-x» 
sa,  379,349. 56. 

».34fi»904-7» 
6,6aa»39X.39 

408,441.87 

•.«F>»474.74 

50*007.39 

S05o»S93.a7 

3,891,653.68 


1891. 


I«,  330, 4*3.78 

,  4,i6a,37n>x9 

10,958,635. 31 

563,4tt.89 
X3.74«#ojx.3i 

xa6,.a94.S3 

934»9S»  35 
9,56a, 66x.  74 

s»75S>3&x.70 
z8x,9a9.63 

6^344,633.95 

3,046,7x8.85 
333,^.80 

x,796,x86.xs 

686,888.97 

38,8x9,653.78 

49»36«.99*'8o^ 

xi,9M,  5x6.95 

1,740,833.61 

5.5*x,33«^fc 

887.998. 78 

3,334, 163^49 
74,618.03 


^446,307-07 
x.948,X47-9x 

••«•••  a***  •••••  3  ••••  • 


Increase. 


171,039.15 


3S8»99X.7X 

s8,l83k3X 


171, 503. 89 


••••••«•«•• 


x^,9^.79 


3,944,600.33 
3SB»73^6t 


%*m—mimmm% 


3.854.053.63 


x68,e6o.i34.4» 


»76»3X5»836.70 


i,su,098.7k 

130,443.49 
36»3H-«3 


Decrease. 


#i6,x7e.9S 


75.354-34 

9.»«5»xi9-6j 
33,579.83 

130^448.54 


44Sf 


3S0V 908^84 
xOk559.X56.04 


99X.3X7*9X 

•  ■•••••••••«  •♦33SSS33 


»,030.»».«7 
37.598^99 


x«,937.39o.7y 


34,610.64 


•  «  •  3#833»— »—  •••••• 


31,193^093.04 


SUMMARY. 


Total  for  year  ended  September  30, 1891............ 

Total  for  year  ended  September  30, 1893.. ,^. 


>4.««n*«**  •••• 


•.••••   ^76,315,836.70 

•MM.    x68, 060,  X34. 43 


Net 


>  .•••••.,  ....■Mf».—>^»»WI  ■»■>».>*  •••••• 


Inereaae  in  x«  rontiilaiqi,<M*i..^« 

NatdecrrsM  .w.. 


■•■..••«•« 


8.8Q|^703.37 


•••       8,  a^S*  |o*»^ 


In  rev»iewing  the  figures  from  fbe  vwrois  coDsular  dBtriic€s>  the  eflbct  of 
the  tin-plate  expoit  is  clesrly  seen.  Thus  the  decreases  m  l&e  exports  from 
Liverpool  and  C^dkFj  the  cUef  centers  of  tike  tm-plate  trade,  are,  respec* 
tivety,  f  To,5oO)boo  and  ^9,600,000;  Imf  the  decrease  from  Otrdiff  is  not  so 
gveat  as  it  appears  af  first  sight,  inasmiich  as  the  district  of  Swansea  has  been 
created  out  of  the  CardifiT  cbasdlar  district,  and  therefore  the  net  decrease, 
after  adding  Swiuaste^s  fi^ftrres,  is  onlf  tbovX  {4,000,000.  The  export  of  tin 
plates  for  the  year  ended  September  30^  1S92,  was  fr 7,076, 5-75,  a  decrease 
of  fr3, 706,066,  or  f  5,500,000  more  than  the  total  decrease  for  the  year  on 
all  goods  exported.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  msh  to  get  tin  plates  dirongh 
the  customs  before  the  higher  duty  came  into  force  in  June,  189 1,  there  wonid 
have  been  an  actual  increase  in  declared  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  United  States  of  between  {4,000,000  and  {5,000,000. 

The  value  ^  the  exports  of  woolens  and  worsteds,  which  was  {13,380,- 
599  in  1891,  increased  to  {16,024,584  in  1893— about  {3,750,000. 
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There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  experts  of  linens,  as  is  shown  by  the 
figures  from  Belfast  and  JDunfermline,  which  show  increases^  respectively,  of 
about  1500,000  and  ^350^000.  Nottingham,  the  center  of  the  lace  trade, 
shows  an  increase  of  over  ^1^100,000,  and  Manchester  of  ^350,000,.  chiefly 
in  cottons ;  but  Glasgow^  trade  has  flitllen  ofF  by  about  ^450,000,  Leeds  (wool- 
ens) by  |35o,0QQj  Newcastle  by  1400,000^  and  Dundee  (burlaps)  by  ^102,000. 
Shefikld  has  recovered  its  trade  slightly  by  about  ^35,000  on  the  year. 

The.  exports  from  London  are  greater  by  nearly  ^3,000,000,  the  chief  in- 
creases being  in  tin,  ^»>a5o,ooo^  skins,  furs,  etc.,  ^1,750,000;  wool,  |i,o6o,- 
000 ;  shells,  1500,000 ;  drugs,  f  700,000 — niost  of  which,  it  will  be  noticed, 
axe  raw  materials  for  manufacture.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  beer  of 
$230,000;  books,  of  $140,000;  gloves,  hosiery,  etc.,  $100,000;  soaps, 
$ioo,ooQ ;  and  straw  plait,  $  150,006.  The  principal  decreases  occurred  in 
cement,  $500,000;  hemp,  flax,  etc*,  nearly  $1,000,000;  metals,  over  $500,- 
000;  precious  stones,  $1,400,000;  and  nonspecified  articles,  $2,650,000. 

Ta^U  shotting  vaUii  of  declared  expitrts  to  the  Umied  States  from  the  various  consular  dis- 
trUts  rf  thfi  t/nited  Kingdom  from  October  /*,  1882  ^  to  September  ^o^  i8ga. 


•»••* 


Bdfiut 


«•*........■.•■•.••.•••••*...•••.....•■ 


........••....*.  a.... 


.•..••••.«••••••••••• 


Year  eoded  September 


X883..., 
X884..., 
7885... 
1886... 

X887 

1888;... 
X889.W. 
X89OL... 
X89T.... 
X899.... 


Total. 


X883.... 
1884.... 
X885.... 
x880M.. 
1887... 
t888... 

'XS^M.. 

xSgo^.. 
X89X.... 
1894..:. 


X  OUila  •■•••^•« 


1883-. 
'  XS84... 
1885.. 
X886... 

x8»r- 

x888... 

X^0M. 

x89i~« 


• ■.■........» 


... ...... ...... ....*• 


Total 


..■«...».....<.«»...»..«............«»«« 


Amount. 


|8,X36,8o5.43 
0.843,  too.  73 

7,800,096.6s 
8,39«.933.«9 
8,789#a74-" 
9,8a7,x65.47 

9.ay>.99»-36 
9*485,669.59 

•.330. 4*3- 7« 
8,7A77»-«J 


85,6xx,97x.x7 


4»7i9,8»7.«a 
3,977,8x9.  id 

•,875,388.96 

3,9x8,88x.93 

4>470#593-85 
3f5x«.590.os 
3,377.050-68 
4» 158. 756. 78 
4,x69,37o.x9 

4,«44,x9»-»7 


37,617,468.  X9 


9*463,444-93 
i3,6or,o<9.5t 

x^565,989'95 
«8,3«9.9«4.«6 
>^*554«89x.98 
X9.x«3,358.99 
99,966,640.77 
93,688,o9x.63 
w>,958,635.3t 
x9,9o6, 783.99 


158,448, 669. 15 
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Tabie  sh4nmng  vahte  tf  declared  exports  to  ike  United  States^  ^^.— CootiQiied. 


Distxicts. 


Bristol.. 


••••• ••••■• •••••«•••• 


VrfAZuItt  •••  •■•••  ■■«»——■» 


»■■«•«•»■—»»•>»••—■»■■■■■• 


Coi1c«.i 


•«•••  ••••••  —••———— wn— 


i>ublla 


»»»»•»—»»«»«»»««»—»««»■«— f«iiMm 


DundMM. 


>»»—«——»  >»—«»«»«  •  «<»— >W»HMM>»— ««« t 


Year  ended  September 


*003»e*»««»«*«e«eee  •••••••••< 

X685........ 

*  00^  ■«•••  ••••  ••••••  •••••••#••••  •«••><»•  ■  •••••■  •••••< 

1889..............^................... 

z89x...................^< 

189a... „..««, 


*■•••••• 


Total. 


Z884.. 

Z885.............. 

xM6- 

X887.. 

X888., 

X889... 

X890.. 

X89X... 

x89a. 


•••*••••■••«*••••••••••••••••••«•  •••••• 


Total.. 


1883.... 
X884.... 
X885.... 
x886... 
1887... 
x888... 
X889... 
X890.... 
Z89X... 
1899... 


Total. 


X883.. 
X884... 
1885.. 
x886.. 
X887... 
x888.. 
X889... 
X890.. 
X89Z... 
X899.. 


Toul.. 


Z883... 
Z884.. 
X885... 
x886... 
X887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
x89i«. 
x89a.. 


Total. 


f  ••»»—— 


Amount. 


#«74,567.» 
■oa,  Z96. 5z 

399»65Soo 

533,»73'00 
803,661.00 
373.304.00 
444*765.80 
563. 468. 83 

488.  "4. 49 


4.446.930.96 


x,67a,83x.x4 

4, 373. 767.  ■9 
3,785,601.6$ 

•.378. 539- 83 

3.758.435-38 

5,400.611.49 

10,490,680. 39 

xz,x57,a40.35 

«3, 748,031. 3X 

4,^,9".64 


61.3*8,651.49 


86, 395. p 

7x,^x.93 

65,954.98 

956,836.99 

«39,396.30 

»7.334.44 
xxa,578.87 
ia5,oT3.70 
196,974.53 
103,694.71 


1,9x4,409.80 


903.478.07 

937. 4x4.91 
781, 78a.  04 

«.Q3a.404.87 
I, 130,6x6. XX 

1,969,009.09 
986.454.56 

x,x68,798.4X 
934.95*.  35 

x.«o5,974.50 


«o,943,8x4.9x 


7.9x7,358.37 
7.^66,359.66 

6,335,^5-7X 
6,858,574.36 

7,990,197.56 

8,X70,997.99 

9.377.144.93 

10,045,996.86 

9,56x,66x.74 

9.44x,"3.«o 

8a,S93.5>9*6i 
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TiMe  skcwntg  vaAtg  tf  dtettartd  exportt  to  the  Umted  States^  etc, — Continiied. 


Dfatricti. 


»»»•»— >»t«»»»«»—»  i 


■—>»»«nmi«n»«— «■■■»■■»«» 


I  •••••••••  BM  M* 


Year  ended  September 


X884 

1885 

1886,^ 

i887« 

x888 

Z889. 

1890..........^., 


'••••••••»>— ••»e»e»ee»«e»e  ■••••» 


•  ••••••••a •  •••«• • 


Z89Z... 
1899.. 


»»«••■■•••••••••••«•••••«• 


Total. 


ZOO^««tt*«a*««»«««»«  ■••■■••••■•••••••«•«••••  ••••«•  ••««•••«••*• 

x885>......^....... ..................... ...^ 

x886.« 

ZvO/ •■■•••••••••••*••••••••••••••••••••••••*«  •***e*eeaee»tt*«* 

Z  OoO«  ••••«•••  ••  a  aaavi 

1889.., 
1890.M. 
z89z.» 
x89a.., 


••••••••• •••••• aa««aa««e««v»** •»«•••■*•••« 


eaaaaaa  •••■•«••••■■»•••  •■•aaaaa*  ••••••  aaa»aeae«««i 


A  OUU»«»««s*«« •••##•••« ••■aaaai 


I*  ■  ■•  •  aa  w—m  —*•••  a*a*  •  • 


••••aaeaa«a«a*a«*««*a««a«a««»  ••*•••  aaa«««a«att»«aaaaa*««« 

>•« 

»»aaa««a«Baaaaaaaaaaaaa«a**« 


Z883. 
Z884. 

1886.. 

X887... 

1888.... 

1889... 

1890... 

Z89X.... 

z89a.« 


»....%•*.....•............«.«. 


— — ».  ».«»»—»•——.»■■..  ••••••  •*••••  ••••«. 


Total.*... 


..........*.••..••«.•••••••••..•..••••■.•• 


.•.••.••••.••••••••.#•« 


1883... 
Z884... 

Zo04  •«••••••••••••••■•••  •■a«*«aeaeaaa»aaaaaeaaaa**a*aaaaaaaa« 

ZOOO«aaa«»a«aaaa»a«aaa«*satt*  ••••««  •••••aaaaaaaaaaaaa9«««a«ae« 

X887.- 

ZOvO  ••■•••••aaaa  •••«•••••••  a  ••■••■  ai 

Z889 

Z890........ 

Z89Z............. 

1892.. 

Total... 


!#••  aaaaa  «  •••#••  m%m9m% 
■aa«aaa*aaa«a*ttaa«aa«aaaa«B 
••••ae*a*aaaaaa«aa«aaeaaea*«aa»aaaaaaaaa«aa«aaa*aaaaaaa«a 

'aaa  ^rn^mm* aaaaaa a*aaaa 
aaaaa*  aaa»««aaaeaaeaa 
>«e«aeaaa«a#aaaa*aa*«« 


aaaaaaaaaae 


•aaa*««a«««aasaaa«««««  •••■•••••*•••■••••  aaaaaaaee 


1883... 
1884.... 
1885... 
Z886.... 
1887... 

ZOOD*aa«v*««a 

Z889... 

Z890  (6  months)*......**.....*..! 

z89X.«, 
z89a... 


«••••%  »•••»»  ——a  a»aaaa  >aaaaaa»eeai  aaaaaea— aaa 


X  OUU««a«*«aaa  aaaaaa  aaaaaai 


— aaa  *mmm——9—  —w^m  aeaeea  •••••«••• 


Amocmt. 


fa« 139*489. 6a 
1,846, 596.  a8 

1*598, 759- <9 
«,659,«97.M 
«,  790,990-94 
•,096,«63- " 

■,a34»9».«7 
8,8ZO,96a.57 

«,7S5,38»-7» 
•,»X4,373-4« 


>9, 446, 134.93 


53,684.4) 
104, 73a.  »8 

98,655-54 
S9*043-i3 
46,«03.Z3 

77,471.67 
Z86, ZZ4. 60 

138,701.76 

z8Zf9*9*63 
aoo,zo9.84 


1,086,545.91 


9,66e,7aa.89 
7,381,874.93 
5,  •85,3x9. 35 

6,549,455-96 
7,863,68a.  55 

9,3«>,7i3.o« 
8,z66,578*88 

7.964,485.41 
6,844,603.95 

5,799,403.75 


74,338,860.68 


X98,i7x.5a 
8x3,375.36 

154,930. 79 
140,753-74 

(•) 


706, 331. 4Z 


(t) 
(t) 
(t) 
(t) 
(t) 
(t) 
(t) 
8,486,  zao.  90 

3,046,7x8.85 
3,az8,8ao.i4 


8.751,059*  8| 


•Miwr  «■  fMief  rf  dm  Brirtel  copwilata.  f  Returnt  Included  la  figorm  of  Leedt  conwilara. 
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Taile  showing  vaAte  tf  dttiartd  t9p9r§i  t^  ^  £Mkk#  JMar,  <»..— CbmkHWd. 


Dittrictr. 


HaH... 


iB84.» 

x«85.- ^ ^.. 

\  s888 ^.. 

««9.« « ^.. 

N9^*~*««*>«  •••••••■••• 

169V... .., 


Leeds 


z8e».... 

1869 

'  1690... 
'  x69y... 


Leith. 


>  —»—  •  •  vM*******  ••••■•1 


Urerpoob 


•••••••••iM**** 


■•••••••••••••••••• 


LOD( 


•••  »—■»■•■•»—» 


Year  ended  September 


•••••«  •■■•■••••••«•««  ••••••••••«■ 


Total ^....1. 


1684... 

lesy.... 


Total. 


xM3>— 
X884... 
1885... 
z886.«i. 

x888..., 
z889.~. 
x49^.M. 
x€9'>~> 
1699... 


Total... 


... '  1883.. 
X884.. 
1885.. 


1887.. 
rws.a 
XM9.. 
x89o*» 
'  X89X.. 


Total... 


X883.., 
X884.., 
X885.. 

x888..... 

1889... 

1890... 

Z89Z... 

1899... 


»••#•—••••••♦—•»•»••■»»•»■ 


>••••••••  •  ••  •  ••••«  • 


•  ♦•««#p  ••••»••••  •*»■■•••••••• 


ToCaL.. 


•••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••a 


Amoonl. 


459»468.67 
433.xxe.5« 
849,066.87 
■8«,673.44 
4x0,568.37 
5x0,8x6.07 
680,0x7.93 
333,699.80 
33«»Soi.7x 


4,o6x,a49.94 


5,377,  »93-«6 
3,884,045.99 

5,x79,So6.35 

5.854,348-67 

5,9a*,  449- 57 
6,0x8,435.98 
4*X44,33a.49 
x,796,x86.x5 
»,44S,«77-3» 

44, 1*9, 400.  ao 


^6,7«o.9» 
993,368.7^ 

89S,903-Si> 
843,961.6a 

8os,x5x.7S 

«.«44»«S«.66 
x,o64.7o8.8x 

«,P3«,8S7.8a 
686,888.97 

85«>j  794^7* 


9,n3*498.^ 


3*,»4,5«7.9* 
a8,7«8,569.x» 

■6,677,507.59 
33, 53a,  938. 68 

39,8ox,o68.76 
3S*z36.4x8.55 
33,896,895.14 
39»«*»754.69 
38, 8x9, 653.  |« 
»8,  •60, 497. 74 


3»9,476,75>-9S 


4t,oxSiT89.j^ 
46,003,304.86 

37, 3*3, 547- 79 
5«,63a,9a3.x9 

S5,9«>,»83.8o 

50, 889,9x4. 8a 

47,385,9"8-»y 
S6,830,49x.o6 

49,36«,976.8o 
S",3»7,577««* 


495,6s9,x66.i 
■  ■*   — 
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Mjf  valki  of  dictartft  exports  U  fiU  Vkittd  Siaila^  ^4r^— Gontintied. 


•••••«••• ■••••••••••••••••• 


••••••••••••■•••••••••■••••••MM** 


N( 


»MtMi»l« 


••••••••••••••M*««^^^M«M^^«^*«««^«aaM 


FiJflMOw«M« 


MM 


i88s.» 

1884.. ^... 

1885 

1886.. 

1887.. 

x888. 

i889«M>*««*>«*«« 
1890 

Toul... 


1884... 
1885... 
1886.... 
1887... 

i889>«<« 
1890.... 
1891.^. 
189*... 


■•••••••«•••••««•••«•«• 


Total... 


i88if.... 
1885.... 
x886.«. 
1887.... 

i869>M. 
1890... 
X89X... 
x89»... 


Total... 


1883. 

X884. 

1865. 

1666 

1887 

x888 

1889. 

1890. 

x89r. 

i89». 


•••••••••• 


••■••■••«•■•  ••■••••• 


A  ^KAft*  •»••••••  ••• 


••••••••a  •••  aaaaaa  ••••«!  ••••••  aaaaa  • 


■  ■aaa^ttataaaaawaaaaaattataaaaaaata 

VMU^k%a  aifMAAftCA' 


1883^ 

Xoo^  «•>••••«•< 

Mli|y,>«»«n««—  »  »•  —— ff  »««M«— «  M  — «•••>•  M»>— «M»»— »•• 

I.  x«W9f*— •***»*«»M>i 


l««>MM»>»MM«»IM»«MMM<W<WW*Mih  . 


XBQ^.»>»»>»»»M»  >»*»MM»  MM 

TMal, 


!•■»•.•.•—•••••••  .•  •••••■I 


•  ••••••  ••••••«•< 


^f   8X0.    81 

a,oz6.97 
«.  401.35 
4,a35.9« 

(•) 


10,471.04 


M»S^f4»5«5 
«3.479»474-9» 
w>f  583,050- 34 
xz,a8z,578.o9 

zo,  781,705. 59 

"t075*448.9« 
13,099,990.10 

•  «3.8t3,77S.50 
««.9*>.5x«-9S 
x«.«79»a49-56 


131,878,515.80 


•.459.«53.«3^ 
8,803,483.35 

X, 786,3x1. 8s 

1,940,896.69 

3f  451,490. 86 

3.005,493.87 

«•  998. 870. 04 

«»37«f6^-6S 
z,  740,933.61 

'.348.904.70 


••.305,487.7s 


•.38*.  3^.89 
6.536,8x3.48 
5,388,573.34 

5.73X,355-84 
5,868,050.70 
5,660,807.50 
'3,784,667.48 
6,96x,7Qx.49 
5.5".338.6x 

6,633,39'*  3* 


6».34«,«68.S9 


x5a.ox4.43 

•45.087.  «5 

90^7ai.7» 

97,^66.33 

X33,X3»^4i» 
a3x»x43.n 

«37»«H.3» 

•8i3.74».o» 

•87.998»1« 
408,441. av 


•;«57,3S5.6S 


^Xnebded  fai  marm  ftom  MtetoofHHkM.. 
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Tabu  showing  value  o/dedared  exports  to  the  United  Stata^  €^^.— Omtimied. 


Districta. 


SkcffieldM** 


Southampton 


••••«•«#••••••«•••••••••••••■•«•••«•••■••«•■•■ 


S  wMisea.M..  ••••M* 


Tunstall.. 


Year  ended  September 


x883.». 
x884.«. 
1885  «. 
x886.... 
1887.... 
x888.„. 
1889.... 
1890... 
Z89X.... 
x89a.„. 


Total.. 


X883... 
X884.... 
X885.... 
x886... 
X887.... 
z888.... 
X889... 
z89o.„. 
189X.-. 
X893.... 


Total.... 


1883... 
X884... 
X885.... 
x886... 
X887.... 
1888... 
1889.... 
x890.«i. 
X89X.... 
1893.... 


•••««••••■ 


Total... 


1883.... 
1884... 
x885.«. 
t886.... 
X887... 
z888.... 
X889.... 
X890.... 
1891.... 


•••»•••• ••*••••••••• ••••• • 


Zo03Baa«»c  •••••••«•«#«•«••• 


••••  •••••«  •«•••«  ••••••  ••••»«•••»•• 


Totol... 


Amount, 


3»o69.77«.88 
«*»86,745.«i 

4»xao,579.95 
3,331,586.44 
8,964,488.41 

3»364*4>5*H 
•,314.(60.49 

■» 350, 474- 74 


30,z86,o8x.88 


99.396.63 
x48.558.88 

5. 974- OS 
6,437-48 
7.37XS< 
»4.73«.96 
7.046.47 

7»73S-3a 
74,6x8.03 

SO.  007. 39 


491,877.76 


5.oSo.S93-«7 


S»oso,S93-«7 


4.075.490.89 
■,850,551.  Il 
•,809,865.56 
3,136,0x8.9s 
3»445.«78.6i 

3, 801,073.  as 
3. 755, 869.00 
3,9x6,103.71 

3>  854.053. 63 
3.89X.65a.6i 


35. 555.878. 07 


•••••••a  ••••«•  •••••••ooo«««o 


^Indndod  b  returns  from  Cardiff  oonsulato. 

SUMMARY. 
1883.. 

1884.. 

1885. 

1886.. 

1887.. 

XoWi.i................— ..•.—•....»«.#»»##«»■— #»#»#»>.»« 

x09O"*..*..*****************"*"*************"*...*^.*— .*..."****..........*».».««........».•—•»•»—«.....»«•*»— «»—.»• 

Z89Z..... 


»»««»»•»»..« 


»...««»».>» 


•  ■••.••  «•«»».««»...»»»  ••  •••.•••  «■■»««  •••.•«  — ■««  •••■•■ 


1890.. 


••■..«.••.•••«•••••••••••••.••••••••••.••. 


„    #i6s, 007,987. 61 

«      'S7.3x4.696.65 

X3«.7«3.595.89 
i6s,sxa,3z8.36 

174.74x.S~- 30 
i8e,344,X9a.8s 
lie,  466,605. 06 
■05,507,499.69 
176,315,806.7) 
168,060,104.43 


Total  for  10  yean  oadod  S^ttoibor  30, 189a. 


oooooo  ooo  ••••••••  a  ••••• 


.  1,708,184,167.74 
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Recapitulation  for  the  ten  yean  ended  September  jo^  iBgim 


IJvefpool.M....»Mwa««< 

Bianchester ^..... 

Belfast . 

Dundee.. 

Glasgow. 

NoUingfaaaa..... 

Caxxiiff ^... 

Leeds 

Birmingham. 

TunstalL , 

SheflBeld 

Newcastle. 

Dnnfermline. 


••••••••••«•••••• 


1495,659,166.90 

3^f476»75«-95 

158,448,669.15 

191,878,5x5.80 

85,6iz,a7x.i7 

8a,593.Sa9-6« 
74,938,860.68 
69,341,968.59 
61,398,651.40 
44,199,400.90 
37,617,468.19 
35.555.878.07 
30,186,081.88 

•a. 305.487. 75 
«9. 446, 134-93 


9  »•■  •  ■•»•■•  •••  ••••••  ••■■•••••  •«  « 


»•••••••••••■•••••••••••••• 


•••«•••■•••••••••••••••••••••« •••••• 


Dublin. 

Letth..., 

xxuuQexsiieui  ...••••#••«..••••■•■.•••••.•■ 

DwanseajM*....**** 

Bristol...... 

Hull „ 

Plymouth.. 

Cork 

Falmouth... 

Gloucester^ 

Southampton. ... 
Londonderryt... 


Total. 


»•»««««■. 


#«>,«43.8x4.9» 
9.  "3. 498. 63 

«» 751,059. 89 

$.050,593-97 
4.446,930.96 
4,061,949.94 

•,157.355.65 

1,9x4,409.80 

«, 086, 545. 91 

706,931.41 

491,877.76 

10,471.04 

1,708,184,167.74 


*  These  figuies  repfesent  only  the  declared  value  of  exports  for  the  two  years  and  six  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30, 1893,  Huddersfield  having  previously  been  an  agency  of  the  Leeds  consulate. 

f  These  figures  represent  only  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  February  96  to  September  30,  1899, 
Swansea  having  previously  been  an  agency  of  the  Cardiff  consulate. 

I  These  figures  represent  only  the  declared  value  of  exports  for  the  four  yean  ended  September  30, 1886, 
those  for  tlw  years  1887  to  1899  being  embodied  in  the  reports  from  Bristol  and  Belfast,  of  which  consulates 
Qoucester  and  Londonderry  are  respectively  agencies. 


Recapitulation  for  the  year  ended  September  ^o^  i8g2* 


London .....  MM< 
Liverpool....... 

Bradford... 

Manchester 

Dundee.. , 

Belfast.. 

Nottingham.... 

Glasgow. 

Swansea* < 

Cardiff 

Birmingham... 

Tunstall , 

Huddersfield.. 
Sheffield. 


to»,  307,577." 

98,960,497.74 

19,906,783.93 

19,979,249.56 

9.44X,a«3.ao 

8,776.770-85 

6,6a«.39«.3« 

5,799.403.75 

5.050, 593- "7 
4,569,911.64 

4,144,191.17 
3,891,659.69 
3,9x8,990.14 
■,350,474.74 


Dunfermline.. 

Leeds 

Newcastle 

Dublin... 

Leith 

Bristol 

Plymouth 

Hull 

Falmouth 

Coric... 

Southampton. 


#»,««4.373.4« 
«,445,«77.3X 
«»348,904. 70 
«,»o5,974-5o 

850,794-76 
488,1x4.49 

408,441.97 

33a.50T.7x 

900,109.84 

»03,694. 7X 

50,007.39 


Total...... ;. x68,o6o,  194. 43 


*  These  figures  represent  only  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  February  96  to  September  30,  Swansea 
having  previously  been  an  agency  of  the  Cardiff  consulate. 


SHIPPING. 

The  total  number  of  British  and  foreign  sailing  and  steam  vessels  with 
cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  that 
entered  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1891  was  61,380  of  36,859,015 
tons,  a  decrease  of  1,455  ^^  ^^^  number  of  vessels,  but  an  increase  of  23,303 
tons,  of  which  number  37,363  vessels  of  26,637,187  tons  were  British  and 
24,017  vessels  of  10,221,828  tons  were  foreign. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  was 
62,202  of  379953^605  tons,  a  decrease  of  974  vessels,  but  an  increase  of 
505,448  tons,  of  which  number  37,613  vessels  of  27,320,248  tons  were 
British  and  24,589  of  10,633,357  tons  were  foreign. 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trades 
carrying  the  British  flag  in  1891  was  11,114  of  2,847,501  tons,  manned  by 


so 
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81,189  persooGy  «  decrease  of  456  veseelsy  46,071  Uhis,  and  3,029  men  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  Steam  vessels  numbered  6^129  of  5,3171040 
tons,  manned  by  159,291  persons,  an  increase  of  274  vessels,  «95,d76  tons, 
and  7,401  men  compared  with  1890. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  (exclusive  of 
vessels  built  for  foreigners)  in  1891  was  930  of  670,599  tons,  an  increase  of 
72  vessels  and  18,586  tons  compared  with  1891.  The  total  number  of  ves- 
sels built  for  foreigners  in  1891  was  228  of  138,894  tons,  as  compared  with 
227  vessels  of  160^625  tons  in  1890. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  totally 
lost  in  1890  was  528  of  206,734  tons,  of  which  394  were  sailing  vessels  and 
134  steamers,  an  increase  of  81  compared  with  1889.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers lost  was  172,  and  increase  of  116;  seamen,  1,372,  an  increase  of  383. 

Ta^U  sAomngr  the  nmrnber  and  tonnage  of  saiiing  vesseis  of  Mtek  natitnaHty  thai  tiUtred 
and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  pos- 
sessions at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

ENTERED. 


Wm;. 

1890. 

189X. 

Increaie. 

Decrease. 

No. 

Tcms. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Tons. 

Austrian 

Belgian 

57 

»3 

6,3*4 

x,78a 

490 
X.443 

«73 

610 

67 

«.«47 

58 

30 

35.493 

a.664 

«.437.«65 

•60,430 

88,844 

183,347 

483,8x1 
168,990 

«.9o«.3S3 

«94,"3 
•0^039 

345, X79 
96,686 

X3.387 

53 

9 
5.489 
X.654 
50s 
i.5»6 
1,664 

935 

4, 57* 
539 

50 

1,948 

69 
•7 

3«.498 

x,o^ 

•,9x0,094 

■43.ao9 

87.57a 
X78, 776 

471,386 
XS3.806 

>#7a9»754 

«70.4a9 
17, ^59 

347.  "3 
89,410 

«3.4o6 

4 

4 

895 

X98 

>.995 

x»»9 

■»7.«7X 
X7,9ax 

4.47* 
x«,4«S 

H.4*4 
X7^f99 

•4*^4 

9,780 

British  ^....» 

Danish^ 

Dutch^.«. 

«5 

83 

French 

Gennan.. 

•• ••«•••••«••••••• 

»9 

38 

58s 

7« 
«7 

Italian 

■••••»•••••••••••• 

Russian 

k^T^ftnlADaaa*  ■■*■•>■■■•■>■ 

z 

XX 

•.034 

Swedish...... 

American 

7,«76 

Ofhftr  ronntrim   . 

«9 

3 

'9. •33 

6,«3«,X34 

X7,639 

5. 745. 870 

>.S94 

485.864 

CLEARED. 


•••••«•••••• 


»••«««•  •tr«^« 


Auatrian 
Bei£[ian.  •  M ...  •••« 

British 

Daaish-.... 

Dutch 

f  rcpcn»«»«»«— «... 
Oemaii-. ..••*■... 
Italian . ... 

Norwegian.... 

Russian. 

Spanish....*... 

Swedish. 

American , 

Odier  cottnciict. 

Total.... 


•  ^■^■*«  ••■••■• 


5,877 

x»9S9 

478 

x,96x 

X.737 
976 

5,355 
(ho 

•C9 

X,94X 

49 
34 


«8,B87 


36.6x3 

S» 

Xf«49 

4 

•,519,07a 

5,x55 

■«4.6S9 

«,847 

45,184 

5<9 

184,936 

x,3Xi 

507.4x7 

x,7«5 

»7x,SX3 

■38 

x,9a8.898 

4,849 

188; 388 

S56 

»x,9l>s 

55 

345,6x6 

1,998 

85,»44 

67 

*4#73« 

30 

•.367*  7*6 

«7»«a 

33.40s 

».045 

s, 375, 943 

•7«,«48 

84,445 
x67,3x6 
500,603 
«S4,76i 

X, 855,995 
X7S,86x 

x8,99S 

354,359 

99,197 

X3.84t 


6,XM,666 


v*r«**  ••«••• 


■7 

SO 


•••»•••••••• 


•  •••w  «■■■•• 


«■••«•  •••••• 


57 
x8 


•••^«*«B 


■#•—■•»  —  ♦••<>•> 


796 


•»•««#«••  •••••M»« 


39»36x 


I  •«  ••  ••••  •«-«•••«•* 


■  •*•*•«  •  •  •  »••«•  i 


8,736 
6,883 


»•••••»•••*•  •••••• 


799 

9* 


••«*•« ■■■••• 


38 

306 

54 
14 


<•«« 


3.^ 


X36,X99 
I9»6ki 

x6,99o 

6,8x5 

•6,780 

79.973 

»,S»7 
•,9x9 


891 
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Table  sk€wimg  ikt  numker  am^Mmtu^e  of  sieam  vessels^  emck  fuUianaUtythai  etUered and 
cleared  ttuUk  corgoes  and  in  hallasl/rom  and  to  forfi^n  eotmirUt  and  BriUsh  j^attessians 
at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 


Austrian 

Belgiiaii 

British 

Danbb. 

Datdi 

Ficiich. 

GttTwa'TiM....... ........ 

Itidian 

Norvi^^ 

opanttOw....... ........ 

Swedish 

lea 
oc 

TV>tai«.......M. 

AnsCiuui  •••MM««**««** 
Bdgtui«..«... — • 

BIlBBUk  ..•••.  .••.». ...... 

a^aoiKi**.  ....«..•.•.  *... 

DittlQl   .—.».»»»» ...M... 

riQiCn.**MMa«....MM. 
OcrBMiu»>.«.»«..»»— ... 

«lWulSll  .....•••••■I 

ABKJteaik  ■  ■  M .  M«  ■■ 
O0Mr 


1890. 


No. 


3» 

«,a37 

3*. 463 

i,3ao 

«fX63 
1,669 

•.757 

3a 

*.a94 

135 

5B4 
77$, 

■3 

X30 


43.*>3 


Tons. 


04,069 
446,806 

a4,3^0f^ 

641.389 

»4.45x 

650,79a 

1,678,795 

51,698 

575.583 
76,190 

&x,597 

«7.886 

50,035 

>54,^a7 


30.604,578 


Z89X. 


No. 


37 

i,sB3 

3«.874 

»,33^ 
x,x85 

«»775 
54 

I,  SOX 
109 
580 
961 

30 

X16 


43.741 


Tons. 


3a, 383 
478,038 

•4. 497,093 
675,0x0 

870,493 

749i3a« 

«, 679. 784 

83.339 
Tax, 358 

69«axB 

593. 8a6 

593,303 

67.435 

«43.544 


3X, 1x3,145 


Ini 


No. 


6 

461 


TZ 
336 

907 


z86 
7 


X39 


Tona. 


9.3H 
Sa,939 

86,403 

•3,691 

6.049 

98.599 

».o59 
3x,7XT 

"45.775 


84.4x7 
17,400 


908,567 


No. 


■♦•••••••a9a 


S89 


■••••••••••• 


16 


4 


X4 


Tons. 


•a99>— aa 


•••••••••»•• ••»••• 


6,909 
«7.77x 


■•»■••>• 


xx,983 


CLEARED. 


•9 

i,«3 

3«.97a 

1.36X 
x,x5x 
1,696 

34 
«»3«> 

X49 
597 
B07I 
■9 
X49 


44*«B9 


•1,656 

«, 

4a«.390 

x.«74 

94,683,085 

3ap4^ 

667.5^4 

1,361 

863,018 

x,x8o 

668,699 

x,893 

x.7»a.ooa 

9,839 

S«.8a6 

57 

S93.967 

5^.507 

9a,49a 

X34 

699,596 

593 

447.  xjx 

983 

39.968 

•5 

969,133 

180 

SZ,4o,43X 

44.Sao 

35,655 

47X.XX5 

34*944. 305 

^.604 

9ox,344 
755.687 

1,748,709 

84,8x4 

ra8,5oi 
88,980 

603,953 

338.837 
57,079 

*84,77x 


3>.^5x.939 


X4 
61 


«9 

«97 
40 
•3 

^7 


176 
3» 


••*••••••••• 


•31 


X3.999 
48,7*5 

96x,990 
39,080 

38.33a 
86,988 

■5, 700 
3X,988 

^34*534 


>••■••••••■•« 


8x,686 
xa,^8 


>•••••«»•  ••••••••I 


77»*»« 


•••••••••••a    «! 


•• •••••••••• aa**** 

5x4 

■ 

•••••aaaaaa* 

•  ••••••••aaa  a««a»« 

•••••a «••••• 

«5 

4,axa 

4 

X9.«74 

4 

a,^ 

■>«»aa»a»— 

..••«•••...••»■• 
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Table  shewing  tk€  number  and  tomnagi  ef  tailing  and  tieam  vessels  efeaeh  natianaHiy  thai 
entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  and  to  foreign  cottsUrigs  assd  British 
possessions  at  ports  in  the  United  JCistgdom. 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 


Auttna]i.M»M«M«M«M« 
Bdgiftn. .  •••  ••MMMMo 

Bnnah  •  •  •  ••••••••••••••• 

A^iiimh «.»»«————.—« 

BVcnch  ■»«•««.» ••••• 

Gcmuuiw •■•••.*• 

luOian 

Jfocwcgian...... ».«.«. 

Russian 

Swedish 

American.............. 

Other  countries 


1890W 


No. 


i,sSO 

38,777 

3,ioe 

x,6sa 

3,ix« 

4f4So 

3<>5 

6.450 

735 

651 

8z 
x6o 


62,835 


Tons. 


S9i56« 

449*470 

«*»777.955 

90x,8i9 

9Sa.^5 
834.039 

•.«6«.53fi 

•19,848 

a.477.93« 
370,943 

631,629 

783.045 
Z46,73z 
z68,az4 


36.835.7" 


1891. 


No. 


90 
s,99a 

37*363 
9,98s 

1,690 
3.43X 

4.439 
989 

6,07a 
648 

630 

9,909 

99 

«43 


61,380 


Tons. 


64,88s 

479. X03 
•6.637.  "87 

9x8, ax9 

958,065 

998,097 

•.«5x.x7o 
a37.>45 

«.4S»."a 

•39,647 
6x1,078 

869,516 

156,845 
156,950 


36.859,0x5 


No. 


9 
4« 


38 
319 


••••—•■•••• 


•  ••••••••••• 


•««»••••«••• 


887 
x8 


■••••••••••i 


••«••••••••• 


Tons. 


5.319 
99,633 


16,400 

5.370 

94.058 


«7««97 


awwa  ■•  o»a«ss» 
•  ••soaoofo— • 

86.471 

XO,194 


"3»303 


No. 


■••••«•••••• 


1.4x4 
117 


■••••■••a 

XI 

16 
378 

87 

91 


«7 


Z.4S5 


Tons. 


caeo— »• 


140,768 


•••••»••••■••■•«•• 


••«••■•••••••••••■ 


11,366 


•6,894 
30,596 

ao,5S« 


»—•—♦•••—• 


xx,964 


•  •  •«•••••  •••  •»— a 


CLEARED. 


Austrian  ..■••m. 
Belgian 

iSntun  .................. 

Danish  .M.  ...MM. .....t 

«^utcn  ......•...*•....•. 

jiXencn. .....•••. .•••«••• 

German....... 

Italian mm 

Norwegian  m..*. 
Russian.. ..M.M, 

dpanisiiM......  .*•••.•.. 

Swedish. ...... ....MM. 

American  «...ra«M.M. 
Other  oountri«SM.M. 

Total.....M.M. 


x,ax5 

38.849 
3.300 
x,699 
•.957 
4*5^9 

azo 

6.565 

759 
666 

9,048 

7« 
189 


63»x|6 


58,969 

443,639 

•7.X95.«57 

959, X83 

948,196 

859.935 
•••30,4x9 

•M.339 
■.5^».86s 

tfBo,88o 

644.43X 
79«.767 

145,9X9 

176,865 


37.448. X57 


95 
1,978 

37.6x3 
3,908 

1,685 

3.«H 

4.547 
•95 

6.356 
690 
648 

9,a8x 

9^ 
9x0 


69, 


69,060 

473. x6o 

•7,390,948 

971,659 

985.789 
993,003 

•,•49.304 

•39.577 
••594.4^6 

964,141 
699,945 
»93.x89 

«49.»99 
198,6x9 


37.953.605 


63 


S6 
•47 


.•«•.•••*... 


433 
X4 
•7 


..■■■■.HM. 


SO,  791 

49.59X 

195,091 

X9.469 

37*593 
70,068 

18,885 

XS.»38 
yi,s6x 


.••.•#.*• 


»>,489 
3*987 

•x*745 


90S*448 


1,936 

99 


•••••••• 


••••••  oeo*** 


15 

•09 

69 
z8 


974 


••••«■  •••»•••••••• 


•  ••  ••••••  ••  ••••— 


•«••••••••••  < 


x6,739 

99,X86 


..•••••••..•a 
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TaSU  iktmring  ik€  mumber  and  tonnagt  of  BriHsh  and  foreign  vessels  (sailing  and  steam) 
entend  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  at  the  principal  ports  in  the  UtUted  King- 
dom from  msd  to  foreign  countries  astd  British  possessions. 


ENTERED. 


TiSft. 


GlMflOV  ...*..  ...M~.* 

HaU -.. 

Kirkcaldy .  m^ ...... 

^Tcrpool 

A^PHQOi^  •  ••  »••  •••■  ••••  •  • 

!■•••••••• 

••«••••«•■ 

Tys^  poits.«.M« ...... 

Other  ports.... 


iBoo. 


No. 


^39 
4.074 

3,250 
1,130 

1.478 
4.446 
«>.57S 
«.396 
1.856 
".386 

6,044 
•5,616 


6a,835 


Tons. 


«43.«S5 

•t»73,699 

Z, X3Z, 700 

«.997.«38 
387,107 

706,49* 

5#789.3SX 

7.708.705 
900,5160 

888,35a 

7'S,859 
3,40z,siQ 

9.779»«79 


36,83S,7»» 


189Z. 


No. 


358 
4. 887 

879 
3. 990 
»,«58 
f.573 
4.40s 

XO,3z8 

x,xoo 

1.843 

«»330 

6,057 
34,788 


61,380 


Tods. 


848,048 
3.4a5.89Z 

995,38s 

•,087, 87Z 

434.699 

778,978 

S.866,990 

7.637,965 

736,14s 

918,068 

756.300 
3.568,393 

9.404,45a 


36,859,0x5 


No. 


«9 
««3 


40 
Z08 

95 


*3 


Tons. 


4.793 
1,353,193 


90,733 
47.59" 
7«,487 
84.579 


S9,7z6 

30.44« 
167,077 


«3.303 


No. 

Tons. 

Z46 

»«6.3«5 

•  •••••••••••••••A* 

34X 

357 

«96 

«3 

56 

70,740 
184,4X5 

#••••••••••••••«•• 

834 


1.455 


364.837 


CLEARED. 


Belfiut...^ 

C*rdiff.....„ 
GUafoir ... 
Hull 
Kiikcaldy... 
Lewi.....M«.» 
Jl^vcfpool.. 
London..... 
Newport ..« 


■.........*. . . ..  ■  I 


Sundeiiaad .. 
Tyne  ports.., 
Other  ports.. 


Total. 


'••••••«•• 


«47 

6,45a 

1.53? 

3,858 

•.003 
z,a63 
4»030 
7,956 

1.831 
x,736 
1.648 

8,155 
as.  576 


63.176 


86,9*4 

S.641.511 
z,  697, 66a 

1,655.996 
7*6,540 
6a6,573 

5» 159, 450 
5,772,063 
1,3*6,430 

813,133 
956,366 

5,0x0,098 
7,995,511 

37,448,157 


No.  152- 


Z19 

6,700 

i,4a4 
2.933 
a.054 
1,354 
3.841 
7.648 

1,497 
1,698 
1,575 
8,354 
93,015 

63,30a 


81,179 
5.960,444 

z, 661, 67a 

i,7a5,8o5 

740,305 
666,6oe 

5,330,988 

5,787,55a 
z,zoz,3z8 

833,508 

960,018 

5,3o8,3ox 

7,906,0x3 

37,953.605 


•48 


65 
51 

91 


199 


318,933 


69,809 

93,765 
40,039 

6x,538 

15.490 


ao.375 

3,75a 

a88, X03 


505.448 


38 


974 


5,745 


X07 

•5.990 

189 
308 

344 

88 

30S,IX3 

73 

56Z 

89,498 

b« • ■•••■••••  •••«•• 
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Table  showing  thi  number  ami  tonnage  of  registered  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom^  Isle  oj 
Man,  and  Channel  Islands  which  were  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade^  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  therein^  including  Lascars  and  Asiatics. 


DescriptioD. 

Number  of 
▼easels. 

Tons. 

Pttsons  employed. 

Britidi. 

Foicign. 

Total. 

Sailing  vessels. 
Steam  vessels.. 

1889. 

•«•■■••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••••••• 

11,969 

5.585 

«.  976.34* 
4.664,808 

75, "S* 
108, 191 

««.37» 
«4,47« 

87.765 
»4a.498 

Total.... 

«7.554 

7,641,154 

x83,473 

»6.84i 

930,963 

1890. 

Sailing  vessels. 
Steam  vcf  mIs  . . 

11,570 
5>8s5 

■,893.57" 
5,091,764 

7«,«99 
x>3.948 

11,809 
xS,4i8 

84,9x8 
151.890 

•••••■•■■«•••■«  •••••••••■••••••••••■•a* 

1891. 

•  •■•••«••«•••••■•*••■■•••  ••••■«••••••••■ 

10  ■•••••«•••••••••••••••••••••••••  •••••• 

Total 

«7,4«S 

7,9x5.336 

186,147 

•7,997 

936,108 

Sailing  vessels. 
Steam  vessels.. 

11,114 

6,199 

•.847,  SOX 
5.3«7,o40 

68,583 
x«7,593 

19,436 
17,831 

81,189 
«S9.«9x 

Total 

«7,«43 

8,i64,54X 

186,176 

3».«67 

940,480 

liable  showing  the  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  {exclusive 

of  vessels  built  for  foreigners), 
[The  fi£azc9  are  tho9e  of  the  ships  finished  in  the  yean  mentioned.] 


Detcripdoa. 

Iron.* 

Sted. 

Wood.t 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tona. 

X889. 

Sailing  vessels...*.... ..»..«.»».». 

Steam  vessels.... 

•4 

113 

15,1x8 

35,386 

69 

445 

93,«7X 
518,074 

191 
«3 

9,09« 
553 

•77 

t58a 

"7,48" 
554.0^ 

Total 

X37 

50,504 

507 

611,345 

•«4 

9.645 

1859 

67X.505 

1890. 

Sailii^  vessels.......^.. 

Steam  vessels 

•5 

X95 

19,653 
39,818 

70 
4^4 

101,970 
495.274 

189 
3« 

9,3ox 
697 

977 
58X 

"3,"4 
588.789 

150 

45,47* 

494 

596.544 

«4 

9,998 

858 

659,0x3 

1891. 
Sailinff  vessels. 

«5 

x8i 

6,S9» 
16,030 

116 
4'9 

X77,«9X 
469,089 

167 

99 

8,034 
563 

308 
699 

X9x,9X7 
478.68s 

Steam  vessels..... .«..»... »...«.« 

Total 

906 

99.639 

535 

639,380 

189 

8,597 

930 

670,599 

*■  Including  vessels  built  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  steeL 

t Including  composite  vessels. 

X  ladudiag  a  vetael  built  of  delta  metal. 
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Ta^le  skewing  the  number  and  net  tonnage  of  ir§m^  steely  and  wooden  stUX)^  at§d 
vessels  btdit  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  foreigners  in  tigo  atsd  i€^* 


Tear. 

Sailing. 

Sleaa. 

Told. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tooa. 

No. 

TbH. 

1890.. 
Z89Z.. 

Deocaae. 

War. 

• • • •••••« •••••« 

ao 
S3 

8.437 
300 

>S 

8»437 
300 

• 

7 

S.X37 

7 

S.<37 

Mercantile, 

X890.. 
X89X.. 

■9 
67 

•5.468 
37.693 

178 
X48 

xjx.Tao 
XOO490X 

■07 
axs 

XS7.S88 

Z38.594 

38 

xa.ass 

8 

Sammary. 

■^lAA^a ^^^^ AA  ~—  —  —  ■—---  — 

30 

00,8x9 

z8,594 

Z890.. 
1891.. 

»9 
67 

•5.468 
37.693 

198 
x6x 

«35,«57 
xox,aox 

•a8 

«6o,^S 
138.894 

38 

M.MS 

37 

33.956 

I 

M.73» 

Tahle  skawimg  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  totalfy 
lost  {exclusive  of  vessels  of  the  royal  navy)  and  number  of  passengers  and  seamen  lost. 


Taar. 

Yaaaebloat. 

Penonaloat. 

Nnmbar. 

Tona. 

Seamen. 

Paaseofen. 

Total. 

Steam. 

AoHMMfY. 

33Z 

394 

93.343 
93.870 

613 
884 

n 
■5 

694 
909 

63 

5«7 

B7X 

4 

•65 

XBB^»«»««t— ■»■■  ••« 

xx6 
»34 

8X.X91 
xza,864 

376 
488 

SS 

M7 

4«« 
635 

iBcraaae. 

x8 

3X.665 

zza 

iia 

894 

447 

SaS 

«74.549 
■06,734 

989 

«.37» 

56 

«7« 

«.<H5 
X.544 

laacaae. 

8x 

3a,X9a 

383 

1x6 

499 

NoTB.— The  loaies  of  niut 

^teredTeaa 
AGRICUL 

da  are  indud 
TURE. 

ediatheaboi 

rcfigurca. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom  showed  an  in- 
crease of  X 34,000  acres  in  1891 — from  48,045,000  to  48,179,000  acres ;  but 
this  increase  was  almost  entirely  in  permanent  pasture,  nearly  all  other  crops 
showing  a  decreased  cultivation--com  crops  of  130,000  acres  and  green 
crops  of  24,000  acres. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  of  60,000,  cattle  of 
550,000,  and  sheep  of  a^oooiooo^  but  a  decrease  in  the  mmiber  of  pigs  of 
90,000. 
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The  estimated  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  189 1  was  31.3  bushels, 
producing  74,743,700  bushels.  The  price  varied  from  ^7.84  to  f 9. 81  per 
imperial  quarter,  or  an  average  for  the  year  of  I9,  against  ^7.78  in  1890. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  barley  was  34.72  bushels,  producing 
79^555,089  bushels.  The  average  price  per  quarter  for  the  year  was  ^6.86, 
against  ^.98  in  1890. 

Of  oats,  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  40.46  bushels,  producing  166,472,- 
428  bushels,  the  average  price  of  which  was  I4.86  per  quarter,  as  against  f  4.52 
in  1890. 

TMle  shewing  the  acreage  9f  crops  in  tSgo  and  tSgr. 


Crops. 


Odtfvmted 


>•«•••  ••«••«  •••••«  ••••••  —«••  •■••—  •»••—  •» 


Wheat. 
Btriey. 
Oats.... 
Rye..... 


••■•«••••■••  •••  ■■■■• 


Peas 

Poutoei , 


»••••••••••«•• 


Tmoips  and  S«redes».. 
Other.....M.M...... ......... 

Flax 


■••••••••■«•••••• •• 


••«••«••■••••■«•«•«»•••••••*«•••«* 


■  ••«•••••«••••*•••••••«••  aa  ■•••••••••  I 


•••••••••••a 


•  ■>■■■••  a**« 


Hops. „. 

Bare  faIlowM..M 

\,Atvt9tf  MHBioMiy  aiio  ^raaaea  ubqki*  RMatiOBOT. 
A  eTaBaBaoc  pascuxe*..**.**... .....■.■**......•. .....»..* 


3.483*595 

«.3«>,994 

4,X37»79«> 

^<4SS 

36a,a4ft 

aaOyXTO 

X, 391,973 

9,as2,a8a 

96x^659 

99.3«6 

53.96* 

594, XX9 

M9y.««o 
«7.««5.4«5 


9891. 


Acre*, 

4*#«79.470 


•.39a,«4S 
•,a9«.97« 
4» 198,197 

60,148 
S59.039 
«H.97» 


986,840 

76,477 

56,149 

45«,«03 

6,013,68s 

«7, 567, 663 


Tabk  showing  the  number  ofHve  stoch  in  tSgo  and  iSgi^ 


Descripdon. 


Hones... 
CttUe.... 
Sheep.... 
Fags... 


•••••■••a«a*« 


Number, 

*,964,9»« 
«>»789,858 

3*,  667,195 

4,369,040 


Number. 
9,096,170 
",343.686 

33.S33.9M 
4,979,764 


SEA   FISHERIES. 

The  total  value  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1891,  in- 
chiding  shellfish,  was  l35>o45,ooo,  to  which  should  be  added  the  value  of 
salmon  caught  and  landed,  amounting  to  12,805,000,  making  a  gross  total 
of  1379850,000,  as  compared  with  ^36,825,000  in  the  previous  year.  This  is 
the  first  value,  taken  at  places  of  landing,  and  by  the  time  it  is  placed  on  the 
market  the  value  may  be  taken  as  doubled.     The  totals  are  as  follows : 

England  and  Wales ^24,355,000 

Scotland $9,150,000 

Salmon *. 1,040,000 

10^190,000 

Ireland 1,540,000 

Salmon 1,765,000 

3>30S»*'00 

Total... 37,850,000 
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It  is  noticed  that  the  tendency  in  the  fish  supplies  is  for  the  quantity 
landed  to  remain  stationary,  while  prices  advance;  thus  in  1888  the  value 
of  fish  landed  was  given  at  |29>077»295.  The  advance  in  price  takes  place 
chiefly  in  the  better  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  turbot,  halibut,  soles,  etc.  The 
chief  rise  in  prices  in  1891,  as  compared  with  1890,  was  as  follows: 


fUfc. 


BriU.. 

Turbot 

Ha4iiock.. 
GUUbuL..., 
MaekcKl.. 
Hcrxing .... 


•M*«***  ******  ***•***•■ 


^^^P"^«W»- 


Price. 


X890W 

1891. 

Percmt. 

Ptrcmfi. 

III.  67 

#»*»^ 

17.80 

17.87 

■.34 

•.47 

7-3* 

Z0.58 

3.76 

4.73 

«-73 

•.03 

The  value  of  the  fish  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  189 1  was 
about  {11,500,000,  and  the  value  of  those  exported  was  18,550,000,  thus 
making  the  value  of  fish  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  upwards  of  {40,- 
000,000.  This  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  late  years  in  the  value  of 
fish  consumed,  as  in  x886  the  total  value  of  fish  retained  in  this  country  for 
consumption  was  only  about  {30,000,000. 

Table  shewing  tkt  quantity  y  vahu^  and  average  price  of  fish  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the 

United  Kingdom  in  i8gi. 


Soleq........ 

Turbot 

Other  fcint  fi*h 
Cod.....-.., 


•«•••*...• 


■■»....•».... ..«■•■••• 


Her 
MackereL 
8pnitB...«M 
All  other.. 


•  p^%«»»«a#  ■••»»•••#■•  •••■»• 


•••■^  ••#«••••• 


Shdlfiah: 

wtiUHl  •••••■^■•••••••i^M********* 

L0MtCT9««t*«*M«M*.«*«*«****< 


■•■•••«••••••■•■ 


AU 
Grand  ttxal. 


EogiaBd  and  Walw. 


QuMdty. 


89. 668 
56,875 

5 J, 3*5 

360,5x1 

93»55i 

X, 740.548 

1.906,457 

368,487 

115,709 

1,885,939 


5,966,076 


Numbtr. 
4*6»,570 

fao^*9« 

44,085,000 

Cw/t. 
533.49a 


Value. 


|a, 585, 730 

x,045.030 

7*7, «95 

i,«4X,S35 
320, 160 

4,4*0,675 

«, 517, 40s 

1,808,490 

64,170 

7,794,880 


aa, 455,090 


a6x.555 
XT*, too 
7x0,905 

753,790 


1,897.770 


94,359,860 


Average 
price. 


Per/fiuttd. 

I0.96A 

.«5^ 
.xx^ 

.oaVtft 
•oa^ 
.oa,Vk 
.ox  A 

.04  A 
.00^ 

.03  A 


•03  All 


Ptr  doMtn, 

.66Aii 

■.75^ 

.18  Ah 

Per  pound. 

•ox  A 


fif^<g»i^f^. 


Qviaaticy. 


CwU, 

»7.739 

5,094 

M9 

501,399 

'76,345 

795»79* 
3,4ax,8x8 

x,743 

3,6x5 

430,067 


5,983,764 


Number. 

9,805,950 
677,944 
353, aoo 
Cuft*. 
309,405 


VahM. 


^5x,o70 
86,055 

6.  •40 

940,050 

980,  X90 

«.t?7.69* 
4>594»36o 

7,  •95 
x,S40 

8*5,5X5 


8,769,935 


76,990 

156,830 

^,840 

X37,405 


378,995 


9,«48,930 


price. 


>*^w^.^»^«^i 


^otA 
•X4AI» 
<^*3A 

»oxA 

.oiAIt 

•**nfc 
•oxA 

.03  All 
•ooAb 
•o»Ab 


•oxA^ 


Ptr 

•3«Ali 
9.70A 

•5  All 

Ptr  Pound, 

.ooAfc 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  ^  value^  and  average  price  offish  landed^  etc. — Contiiraed. 


DeBcripUon. 


Soles  «..•••. 

Turbot.. 

Other  priaae  fish 

Cod 

Ung , ,1, ...... 

Haddock- 

xx^mu^Ba  ••••••■■•■••«»•••••■•• 

Mackerel. 
Sprau. ...... 

All  other.. 


*•••■•••••••• 


■•m  ••«••• 


Total. 


SheUfish: 
Crabs .... 
Lobsters. 
Oysters.. 


All  other 

Total 

GfandtotaL.. 


Ireland. 


Quantity. 


CwU. 
3.8h 

X,949 


44,07« 

X5.909 
90,899 

xox,774 

999.934 

5.799 

"7.635 


611,078 


Numbtr. 
275,896 
9xx,668 
90x,68o 
CwU, 
".378 


Value. 


>77.8oo 
19.865 


96,990 

30,1x5 

65.405 
X96,630 

7«>.ao5 
9,5x0 

969,465 


X, 478, 915 


«3.795 

35.140 

6.955 

9,930 


64,920 


>.543.X35 


price. 


Per  pcmnd, 
•X3A 


•OXtMi 

.ox^ 
•oa^ 

.ox^ 

•09xf» 
.00^ 

•ox^ 


•oaifv 


Per  dazen. 
.58A 
X.96M 

.08 
Per  ppund, 
■ooA 


Total. 


Quantity. 


xo4,94x 
63,141 

55.554 

905,975 
•85,805 

«. 487.939 
4.730,049 

670,164 

X95,xx6 

•.433.634 


tx, 860,9x8 


Number, 

7,692,7x6 

1,6x9,9x0 

45.339.880 

CmU. 

854.975 


Value. 


$B,  8x4, 600 
x.«5o.95o 

733.335 
•.977.795 

630.39$ 
6.363.770 
7.308,395 

9,535.9» 
68,990 

8,8x9,860 


39,703,940 


35«.970 
364,690 
794,300 

900,4  •  5 


piioe 


|o.93M> 

."* 

•oaM 

.ox^ 

.oaft 

•03iflfc 

.00^ 

•03A 


>Mi 


9,34X,685 


1 


35,044,935 


Per  deme». 

•  53M 

0.63A 

•  x8^ 


•ooA 


••••«••••••••••••• 


•••••••••« 


MINES. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1891  was  707,411,  of  whom  6,112  were  females  above  gromid;  this 
is  an  increase  of  33,000  persons  employed.  The  total  number  of  fatal  acci- 
dents was  961,  and  the  number  of  deaths  caused  thereby  I9O30,  as  compared 
with  899  accidents  and  1,206  deaths  in  1890.  There  was  i  death  for  every 
668  persons  employed,  against  x  in  543  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  189 1  was  about  185,500,000  tons,  valued 
at  f  370,500,000,  against  181,500,000  tons,  valued  at  ^375,000,000 — an  in- 
crease of  4,000,000  tons,  but  a  decrease  in  value  of  about  ^4,500,000.  The 
quantity  of  iron  ore  wrought  was  about  the  same  as  in  1890,  viz,  2,600,000 
tons;  but  the  value  of  pig  iron  produced  fell  from  ^120,500,000  in  1890  to 
f  97,000,000  in  1 89 1.  The  value  of  tin  ore  produced  was  {4,500,000,  about 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  aU  mines  in  the  United  Kingtlom. 


Taur. 

Under- 
ground 
(XT  ales). 

Above  enmnd,  in- 

Above  ground  on 
branch  railways,  etc. 

TotaL 

• 

Biales. 

Fcmalea. 

Malea. 

Females. 

*^U 

465.006 

489. X79 
53«.67o 
559.  X89 

xo8,o54 
X",5X3 
xx8,ox8 
129,870 

5*357 
5.463 

5.599 

5.8x9 

«3.9«6 
17,760 
18,856 
«9.«40 

3«3 
3«4 

99X 

•93 

59«.6s6 
695,299 

674,434 
707.411 

Kw^S  ••••••••••••••••••  •aa«a9*oe**««*««  •••••••••••••  ■••»••• 
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Ta^li  skowiiig  the  number  of  accidents  in  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


• 

Coalmines. 

MetsDUenms  mines. 

T«r. 

Penoos 
employed. 

Ffttal  ac- 
cidents. 

Uvalost. 

PerM»s 
employed. 

Fatal  s^ 
ddents. 

LiTeslost. 

Number. 

Per  xfioo 
employed. 

Nnmber. 

Per  z,ooo 
employed. 

x889...^M.M..,.«^.... 
xSgz....^  ............... 

S^»735 
6x3,833 

M«45a 

848 
86z 
91Z 

1,064 
z,i6o 

979 

X.887 
X.89X 
1.5X 

43»4«> 
4a,054 

39#4a8 

64 
38 
SO 

64 
46 
5« 

«.47 
X.09 

1.99 

Tahle  skewing  tike  quantity  of  minerals  wrought  in  the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


DescripdoD. 


#♦•— s————#»»»^o— o»»ooseSB«e»e»»  »»»eee  »••■—•>•♦•— eeeeeeeee— ••••••■••— —  sisas^eweosee^e* 

•*••••  ••••••••••••••see*  ••••••  ••••••♦»•••  eee—ese»»eeese«»#e«ee—aMee»oeeo»e»eee»seee— 


••  •mmmmm  •  •  ■  ass— s  •»•• 


••— s  •  •  •••—•■•■♦ 


Coal 

Fire  day...... 

Iraostoac...MM«MM«M*» 
Ofl  ihale.............. 

Alum  day.. 

Azsenic 

Arsenical  pyritet......M«*...*«««.. 

"anies  ..«...•«.«.«,»«,««..««„  .,.„,„„ 

Copper  ore...M*.««MMM«MM» 

Gold  ore.MM* 

Gypsum.  ..................  ...M*  (M 

Iron  pyiltcsu. 

I^ad  oiv.«... 

Mangan 

Odwr,  umber,  etc.. 

Slates  and  slabs 

Stone,  etc , 

Tb 

Zinc  ofe.MMWMa 

Other..... 


••••ees^ee***  •••••«*•••••  •■■•••  •«••*••••••••••  ••••ae  ••••••■■•••••••••••••  ••■•■•  ••«••• 


•••••«••• 


•aeeae^eaw 


»  ■  ■  »a<  s  •■■  >••  so»o»e  — es>  ee— ■  %•%  ••>  •  •  •*•••*•••••••  ••••••«•%•••••••••  ••••••••a  sea  •••*•« 


as •••«•• •••••e ■••••■ 


*— ••♦•♦••s>e>  s  »#»#•— a  ■•••♦•— ■•eaaas—a 


I*  •••••••••••••••••••••••••as  ••«•••  •••ae«««««  •••••••a  ••■••••••■•■•••••••••••••••  ■•••••••• 

•  saaa**»*« •••••••••••••*•••••••••«•••  ••••••  ••••«•••••»«•••  •••••••«•••«•••  s«a«»«  aa* •••••• 


»•♦—•  •••••a—a as  a  a»— »»aa»aa 


•a««  aaa*«a«a*  aaa»aaaaa*aa«a«  — aasssa 


XlWii^aaa»»a>aaaa«a— a«»aaaa»aa»a 


TaM. 

i8i,6z4,a88 

•,4»5,7»7 

»»««7»47« 
•,sz9,aso 

«».5«7 
4>X54 
5,x«4 

S4,76z 

90f796 
11,859 

575 

"5,o5S 
■#648,967 

11,350 
45,6a7 

M.444 

4»049 
188,730 

«66»537 

774,6x7 

19,969 

"»853 
957,179 


»98.757.X97 


189Z. 


Tons, 

«85,479f««fi 
•f 394,06s 

7,999,150 

•,35«.47» 

•10,763 

6,0x6 

5,095 
•6,877 

71,896 

8,794 

14,167 

1x4,870 

•9,576,803 

8,979 

43,83a 

9,4*6 

4,43> 
MI,  593 
S53,374 
684,174 

"7,387 


•39,397 


901,704,087 


•  Part  retuma. 
Table  showing  the  value  of  coal  and  metals  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


Description. 


Coal  M..M  M.MM........  •  •  •  «••••••••••.». .MM) 

Metab  produced  from  British  ores : 
Pig  iron. 
Fine  copper.^ 
ICetallic  lead. 
Whica  tin 


»....»««»».■»■.♦»« 


Zinc 

SilTcr  from  lead. 

G0ldM.M.» 

Other  metals. 
Total  «■ 


...»■ ... .......... 


..•..».......»....^.........».....»..............>. .......— ........*.. 


1890. 


189s. 


1374,769,985 

fe7o,499,o8o 

«ao, 703,930 

97,^04,590 

388,950 

•03,540 

•,«49.«30 

•,003,435 

4,688,800 

4,405,695 

1,016,790 

«, 069, 475 

990,900 

963,670 

3.375 

68,500 

9.895 

1,855 

504,013,  ^85 

475,7X«,86o 
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POST-OFFICB. 

The  total  estimated  number  of  letters,  post  cards,  etc.,  delivered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1891  was  2,716,578,365,  an  increase*  of  3.5  per 
cent,  equal  to  71.4  to  each  person  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  first  dispatch  of  mails  from  London  to  China  and  Japan  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  took  place  on  April  22,  1892.  This  service  was 
established  to  bring  about  communication  with  the  far  East  without  the 
necessity  of  passing  through  the  territory  of  any  foreign  power,  and  results  in 
a  saving  of  fifteen  days;  the  old  route  via  Suez  used  to  take  forty-three  days. 
The  service  is  monthly.  The  subsidy  paid  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
{360,000,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  contributes  {225,000  and  Canada 
{75,000. 

The  number  of  inland  money  orders  issued  was  6,^06,576,  of  the  value  of 
upwards  of  {119,500,000,  an  increase,  respectivdy,  of  42,693  and  {2,425,- 
000.  The  value  of  orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  payment 
abroad  was  {3,730,695,  of  which  {982,150  was  payable  in  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  money  orders  issued  abroad  and  payable  in  the  Uniti^  King- 
dom was  {8,219,225,  of  which  {5,536,410  was  from  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  postal  orders  issued  was  52,659,545,  of  the  vsdue  of  {102^-* 
818,750,  an  increase  of  3,817,780  and  {6,926,910,  respectively. 

The  total  amount  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in  the  Post-Office  Savin^;^ 
Bank  on  the  31st  of  December,  1891,  was  {358,040,010,  being  nearly  {20,- 
600,000  more  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The 
amount  credited  to  the  depositors  for  interest  was  about  {8,250,000,  an  in- 
crease of  {500,000.  The  total  number  of  depositors  was  5iii8|395> 
uted  as  follows: 


Division. 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland^ 

Ireland 

Toul 


Nombcr. 


x8a,39o 
fli3,o7<6 


5*  "8, 395 


Proportioa 
to  popula- 
tion. 


ito  6 

zton 
I  to  aa 


I  to    7 


anoetoaadi 
depoauor. 


•#0t.to 
43.  <9 

91.  90 


6S.0I 


When  the  free  education  act  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  September,  189^1, 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  good  opportunity  of  inducing  t^arents  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  principles  of  thrift  at  the  earliest  age.  Accordingly,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  education  department  by  which  school  managers 
were  authorized  to  collect  the  pence  of  the  children  who  wished  to  open  ac- 
counts with  the  post-office  savings  bank  on  the  same  day  oh  which  the  school 
pence  were  formerly  collected.  The  pence  were  received  by  the  manager, 
who  acknowledged  the  same  by  affixing  ordinary  postage  stamps  to  a  specially 
prepared  slip,  which  was  called  for  by  a  clerk  from  the  nearest  post-office  at 
stated  intervals.  About  fourteen  hundred  schools  adopted  the  schdme,  and 
others  are  added  daily.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  first  three  mon'dis  the 
school  children  had  deposited  about  {70,000. 
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RAILWAYS. 

The  total  length  of  line  open  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1891  was  20,191 
miles,  the  authorized  capital  of  which  was  15,182,557,700.  The  total  paid- 
up  capital  was  {4,597,125,605,  equal  to  1227,680  per  mile  of  line  open. 

The  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  exclusive  of  season-ticket  holders, 
was  845,463,668,  an  increase  of  about  30,000,000.  The  tonnage  of  goods  and 
minerals  conveyed  was  310,324,607  tons,  an  increase  of  about  7,000,000  tons. 

The  gross  receipts  amounted  to  $409,303,035,  an  increase  of  {10,000,000; 
but  the  working  expenditure  amounted  to  {225,723,980,  an  increase  of  about 
{10,000,000,  chidly  caused  by  the  rise  in  wages  of  the  working  staffs  of  the 
various  railways,  thus  leaving  the  net  receipts  at  about  the  same  figure 
({183,500,600)  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  proportion  of  the  net  receipts 
to  total  paid-up  capital  was  4  per  cent,  against  4.1  per  cent  in  1890. 

Taile  ikcwiHg  the  length  of  lines  y  capital^  and  passengers  and  merchandiu  conveyed  on  rati- 

ways  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  iSgi, 


DiTlsioo. 


Eng^d  and  Wales 

Scotland. 

Irdand...... 


mm»mm%— •••••••••— • 


Total .... 

Prerious  year. 


Length  of  lines. 

Capital  paid  up. 

Number 

of  passengciB 

conveyed. 

Goods 

andminetals 
conveyed. 

MiUs. 

a.  863 

l3,79S.S9a»530 
618,650,055 

188,883,090 

74«,5S5,8m 

A  70s, 588 

aa, •03,858 

7Ww. 

"63.896,597 

49,087,979 

4,4»,73X 

90,I9X 

ao,073 

4, 597,  "5.^5 
4» 487. 360, 130 

845,463.666 
817,744,046 

310,394,607 
303,"9.4a7 

TMe  showing  the  gross  receipts  and  working  expenditures  of  the  railways  of  the  United 

Kingdom  in  tSgr, 


DlTUlOA. 


England  and  Walea. 

Scotland.. 

Ixdaod , 

Total 

Previous  year 


Gross  reodpta. 


Passenger 
trafllc. 


$M9»53».540 

17,641,630 

8.480,4x0 


175,654.580 
»7i, 639.895 


Goods  traffic. 


1183.894,975 

95,0x9,985 

7,3«5,695 


««6,X53.585 

9XX, 101,9x0 


Miscellaneous. 


^X5,8*4f395 
X, 4x8, 500 

•S«,975 


«7, 494, 870 
«7,«>x,775 


Total. 


|349,i8x,9to 

44,073,  "5 
16,048,0x0 


409,303,035 
399,743,5*0 


DbUoB. 


Englaad  and  Wales...........^ 

Scotland 

Irdand 

Total... 

Previous  year 


Working  ex- 
penditures. 


^193,890, 6x5 

93,170,085 

8,733f*9o 


M5, 7*3, 890 
"5,94a,  780 


rf  et  Tsoelpts. 


>«S5,44o,a7o 

•0,903,030 

7,3x4,890 


X83, 658.190 
x83,8oo,730 


Proportion  of 
working  ex- 
penditure to 

grdss  receipts. 


Percent, 


55 
53 
54 


55 
54 


Aveiage  re- 
ceipts from 
goods  and 
paiisenger 
traffic  per 
mile. 


#•3.550 
>3*455 

5,5x5 


«9,405 
19,065 
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TRAMWAYS. 

The  total  length  of  tramway  open  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1891  was 
963  miles,  the  paid-up  capital  of  which  was  {67,981,485.  The  total  receipts 
were  1 1 7, 1 48,430,  an  increase  of  about  $  i  ,100,000 ;  but  the  working  expendi- 
ture increased  more  than  that  amount,  so  that  the  net  receipts  were  under 
those  of  the  previous  year,  being  nearly  6  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested. 
The  increased  working  expenditure  was  caused  by  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed being  greater,  consequent  upon  the  shorter  hours  worked  by  the  men. 

Tadle  shewing  ike  Mai  length,  paid-up  capital,  traffic,  receipts,  andwerking  expenses  9/ tram- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom  in  i8gi. 


DivisioD. 

Length 

of  lines 

open. 

Paid-up 
capital. 

Number  of 

passengers 

conveyed. 

Gross  receipts. 

Woridng  ex- 
penses. 

Metx«- 
oeipts. 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland....... 

MUes. 

768 

84 

IXX 

fo5.47o,59o 

6,380,955 
6,139,940 

448,a5«,«" 
8a,4a^,9ox 
34,943.466 

1x3.708,6x5 
a.a6o,755 
i,z79,o6o 

110,583,765 

1, 676,995 

894.585 

|3,X34,850 
584,160 

Jircuioo  •■■••••••••••••«•••••■••* 

«84,475 

Total 

963 
948 

67,981,485 
67,510,130 

565,621,478 
5^.369.3*8 

X7,X48,430 
16,073,765 

x3.154.64S 
xfl,oz4,ooo 

3.993.785 
4.059,7x5 

Total  in  189a. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  estimated  to  the  middle  of 
1892,  was  38,109,329,  exclusive  of  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen 
abroad.  In  fifteen  years  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  in- 
creased by  about  4,500,000.  To  this  increase  England  and  Wales  have  con- 
tributed about  4,700,000  and  Scotland  450,000,  while  the  population  of 
Ireland  has  decreased  in  the  same  period  by  about  650,000. 

The  births  increased  by  47,000  in  England  and  Wales,  4,400  in  Scot- 
land, and,  for  the  first  time  for  very  many  years,  by  2,600  in  Ireland.  Previ- 
ous to  1 89 1  there  had  been  a  continuous  decline  in  the  number  of  births  in 
Ireland  from  139,000  in  1877  to  105,000  in  1890. 

Table  showing  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


Division. 


Eni^d  and  Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland 


A  OC8L1*  ••••••««•••«•••••••••••••  ••••••■••■••  •«••• 


••»••••••«••••••«••«•••■••••••«••«••••••••«•••••*•#•• 


189a. 


■9.403.346 
4,063,451 

4,649,53* 


38,xo9,3a9 


189s. 


•9,081,047 
4.033.  x8o 
4,68t,X73 


37.795.400 
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TaSie  showing  ike  Hrthsy  deaths^  and  marriagei  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  iSgt, 


Division. 


Eagbuid  and  Wales.. 

Soodand. 

Iwaand.i»»«.— —.....».»«■ 


••••«•••.•• •••••.•••■•••■• 


Total. ...••••»•>• 
Tocal  IB  1890U. 


••••••■••••  ••••••••«•••«•••««••• 


Birthi. 

Deaths. 

9x3,836 
"S.965 

w>7,883 

5»7,666 
83*548 
86.053 

1, 147*^ 
«,09fi,7«« 

757.«67 
7S7,076 

Marriagos. 

•06.005 

•7»949 
9i.4ax 

•7S»395 
•7*. 459 


EMIGRATION  AND   IBfMIGRATION. 

The  total  emigration  in  1891  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  countries  out 
of  Europe  was  3341543  and  the  total  immigration  151,369,  thus  leaving 
a  net  emigration  of  183,174 — an  increase,  when  compared  with  1890,  of 
upwards  of  23,000  emigrants.  Of  the  net  emigration,  11 5,470  were  persons 
of  British  and  Irish  origin,  of  whom  87,587  went  to  the  United  States,  12,- 
578  to  British  North  America,  9,835  to  Australasia,  3,337  to  the  Cape  and 
Natal,  and  the  remainder  to  other  places; 

With  regard  to  the  total  emigration  of  British  and  Irish,  only  a  small  in- 
crease is  shown  when  compared  with  1890,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely 
composed  of  foreigners.  The  proportion  of  the  native  emigration  from  each 
division  of  the  Kingdom  was  63  per  cent  English,  10  per  cent  Scotch,  and 
27  per  cent  Irish.  Of  the  total  English  emigration  63  per  cent  went  to  the 
United  States,  of  the  Scotch  69  per  cent,  and  of  the  Irish  91.5  per  cent. 

The  occupations  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  show  little  change 
when  compared  with  former  years.     The  occupations  were  as  follows : 


Dcscripdcn. 


Agricultural  laborers ., 

General  laborers. 

Mechanics „ 

Domestic  and  farm  servants 


Foreigners. 


358- 
35*870 

5»4a9 

5>93x 


Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  among  the  industrial  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom — more  especially  in  London,  Hull,  and  Liver- 
pool— that  some  repressive  legislation,  after  the  pattern  of  that  introduced 
in  the  United  States  some  years  ago,  and  which  has  worked  so  advantageously 
for  the  workingmen  of  our  country,  must  be  introduced  into  this  country. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  net  immigration  into  this  country  from  Europe, 
tables  have  been  prepared  giving  the  passengers  from  and  to  countries  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  found  that  in  1891  there  was  a  net  immigration  of  about 
28,000  persons.  Of  this  total  13,607  were  Russians  and  Poles,  the  re- 
mainder being  composed  of  various  nationalities.  Of  this  total  of  12,607 
Russians,  about  2,000  were  returned  to  their  homes  by  the  London  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians;  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  remainder,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  admittedly  totally  destitute,  remained  in  this  country.     In  this  regard 
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it  may  not  be  uninteresting. to  notice  the  following  table,  prepared  at  the 
Poor  Jews'  Temporary  Shelter,  London : 

Ta6ie  showing  ike  number  of  inmaies  of  the  Poor  Jew^  Temporary  Shelter  and  the  place  from 
which  they  arrived  and  to  which  they  departed  in  iSSg^  i8gOt  and  i8gi. 


Year  ended  Octo- 
ber 31— 


X889, 
Z890 
1891 


Number 
of  in- 
mates. 

Arrived  from- 

— 

Went 

to- 

Hamburg. 

United 
Sutes. 

Other 
places. 

United 
States. 

Native 
place. 

Various 
countries. 

783 

x,399 
a,oax 

509 
x,o6s 

i,86x 

z8x 
ax3 

119 

93 

Z9X 

4« 

90 

94 

504 

«S8 

•69 
3x1 

•3 

«7 

a86 

Not  sped- 


nspec 
£ed. 


4xa 
x,oi9 

9ao 


Tabu  showing  the  emigration  in  j8gi. 


Nationality. 


English. 
Scotch.. 
Irish 


Total  British  and  Irish... 

Foreigners  » 

Not  distingubhed 


Gnmd  total 


To- 


United 
States. 


87,58x 
"5,376 
53,438 


156,395 
95, 6a I 


353,0x6 


British 

North 

America. 


X7,88x 
a,  370 
x,3a7 


ax, 578 
ia,i74 


33,75a 


Austral- 
asia. 


»4,549 
s,459 
a>539 


3^9,547 
4x0 


«9,957 


Cape  and 
Naul. 


8,545 

448 

97 


9.090 

x,596 


xo,686 


All  otheV 
places. 


9,3*5 
«,537 
x»035 


11,897 

*,474 
3. 761 


x8,x3a 


Total. 


«37,88x 
8a,x90 
58.436 


"8,507 

xia,a75 

3,761 


334,543 


Totalis 
1890. 


"39,979 
ao,653 

57,484 


ax8,xi6 

94,5x5 

3>349 


315,980 


Table  showing  the  immigration  in  i8gi» 


NatSonOltsr. 


British  and  Irish.., 

Foreigners , 

Not  distinguished 


Total. 


Whence  arrived. 


United 
Sutes. 


68,808 
43,539 


x«9,347 


British 

North 

America. 


9,000 

598 


9,598 


Austral- 


9,7xa 
"4« 


9,853 


Cape  an^ 
Natal. 


5,753 
x,x6o 


6,9x3 


All  other 
places. 


9,764 
«,759 
»,"35 


18,658 


Total. 


103,037 

47,  "97 
«,"35 


"5", 369 


Totalis 
x8go. 


•  109,470 

•44,663 

",777 


«55,9"0 


Table  showing  comparison  of  emigration  and  imm^ation  in  i8gi. 


Total. 

British  and  Irish. 

CooBtiles. 

Emigrants. 

Excess  of 
emigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Immigrants. 

Excess  of 
emigxaBts. 

United  States 

a5a,ox6 
33,759 

"9,957 
xo,686 

x8,x3a 

xxa,347 

9,598 

9,853 
6,9x3 

12,658 

"39,669 

94, "54 
xo,xo4 

3,773 
5,474 

"56,395 

",578 

"9,547 

9,090 

"".897 

68,808 
9,000 
9,7xa 

5,753 
9,764 

87.587 

"«,578 

9,835 

3.337 

•,"33 

Briti&h  North  America 

Australasia 

Cane  and  Natal 

All  other  nlaces« rt. 

A  OC«U«»««*a»a»«***e«  ••«•••••*• 

334,543 

"5", 369 

"83,»74 

ax8,507 

103,037 

""5,470 

THE   UNITED   KINGDOM    IN    189I    AND    1 892. 
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REVENUE. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1892,  amounted  to  {454,973*930  and  the  expenditure  to  $449>638|865i  thus 
leaving  an  excess  of  revenue  of  $5 1 335 » 065.  The  revenue  from  customs 
amounted  to  $98,000,000,  an  increase  of  {2,000,000,  arising  entirely  from  the 
increased  consumption  of  tobacco.  Excise  gives  {128,500,000,  an  increase 
of  {5,000,000,  made  up  by  an  increase  in  the  revenue  from  spirits  of  {4,500,. 
000  and  from  beer  of  {500,000.  The  revenue  from  stamp  duties,  probate 
duty,  and  legacies  amounted  to  {68,500,000,  an  increase  of  {1,500,000. 

The  national  debt  services  account  for  28  per  cent  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  {126,000,000;  the  civil  list  absorbs  {95,000,000;  army, 
{88,500,000;  navy,  {78,000,000;  and  expenses  of  collection,  {60,000,000. 

TMt  sJkewirtg  the  rtcHpts  from  cusioms^  stampSy  and  exHse  durwjgr  thtyior  ntded  March 

3ii  i8gM. 


Dcscriptioo. 


••*••»«  «••••«(»«• 


■•«•«•••■•••••  •••■••••••••••a 


Qiatomt: 

Coffee 

Spirits,  foreign  and  colonial 

Wine « 

T>>ecc>  and  snuSl...»..» 

Currants,  raisins,  and  dried  fruits„ 
Other  imported  articles............... 

JHiscf  118  neoos... ......... ..^^».««.»« .».».. 


Total  in  1891.... 
Stamps: 

Probate  duty 

Estate  duty. , 

Legacies  and  successions 
life  Insarances 


>■»—••••—>>•••  ■••■••« 


■•«  •«•*•«  •«•••• 


Amount. 


1x7,090,810 

886,030 

M,«39.Sao 

49» 744,050 

X,  734. 705 

940,740 

»SOr430 


99*i4X,545 
97»397»355 


X4f«38,3»o 

14.055,935 

7,0x3,605 

ao,  143,545 

856, 470 


Description. 


Stamps — Qntinued. 
Marine  insuranoss... 
Bills  of  exchange,  etc 
Receipts  and  drafts..... 
Other  receipts 


.*««..t»a.M»«#«  *•.«•*•.. 


Total....... 

Total  in  1891. 

Esdse: 

opincB.*.  ■■••.•••....•«....•.•.«..... ....... 

JSeerM...... .................. ......  .•.•••... 

Licenses 

Railways „ 

Coffec-oiixture  labels  and  chicoty. 
Other  receipts „ 


Total.... 

Total  in  X89X. 


Amount. 


#7^,7x0 
4,x88,o45 
S.68x,5X5 
»,3««,775 


<^,  650, 930 
0f,P^,x55 


78,468, X55 
47,a88,745 

«, 163, 345 

x,694,9X> 

•0,580 

ax, 380 


xs8, 587,135 
«W.6»9,58s 


Table  showing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  iSgi, 


Rerenue. 


Cnsloma.... 

Excise... 

Stamps..^..  ....MM 

Laad  tax......M......M.. 

House  duty.. 

Piopwty  and  ucome  tax 

Pflst-office. ...... .^ 

Telegraph  service 

Crown  iaiKB......................M.. 

Interist  on  advanoes.... .......... 

Fee  and  patent  stamps. 

Receipts  by  civil  departments. 


A  OCBa*  *•■•••••••••  •••*! 


■••*•••#••••■ 


Amount. 


^,680,000 

138,050,000 

68,500,000 

5,aso,ooo 

7,x70,ooo 

69,050,000 

50,750,000 

13,400,000 

3,150,000 

»,  "0,555 

4,x44,iSo 
7, X 79, 335 


454,973,930 


Expenditure. 


National  debt  services...^ , 

CivUlist. M 

Army.. 

Navy „ 

Annuity  under  Indian  army  pension 

deficiency  act „ 

Naval  defense  fund.... 

Barracic  construction 

Expenses  under  coinage  act. 

Charges  for  collection  of  revennet 

Revenue 

Elxcess  of  revenue.. 


Amouat. 


|X36,QOO,O0Q 

95.033, »8s 
86,395,000 
70,750,000 


750,' 

7#X4«,855 
1,625,000 

a, 000, 000 
60,049,895 


449,638.865 

^.973,939 

5,335.065 
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NATIONAL   DEBT. 

The  total  net  liabilities  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1892,  amounted  to  13,402,708,835,  a  decrease  of  $27,000,000.  The  net 
expenditure  in  the  service  of  the  debt  amounted  to  $1249125,000,  including 
$83,000,000  for  interest,  $32,000,000  for  terminable  annuities,  $930,000  for 
management  of  debt,  and  $7,700,000  applied  to  new  sinking  fund* 

Table  showing  the  national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


I>e>criptioii. 


Funded  debt » .^.......... 

Estimated  capital  value  of  terminable  annuities.^ mm. .m... «>.... 

Unfunded  debt •>.......» » »....mmm 

Estimated  amount  of  tavings  banks'  and  friendly  societies'  deficiencies...... 

Estimated  capital  value  of  terminable  annuities  created  under  imperial 

defense  act .....^ m...m........ 

Russian-Dutch  loan ...m.. 

Aggregate  gross  liabilities 

Sundry  assets.. ^ m.^.^.... 

Aggregate  net  liabilities ^ 


1899. 


#■.889,783,385 

388,109,560 

«7^»S64.97«> 
7>83x,39S 

3.898,790 
•,656.79s 


3,408,708,835 
86,047,140 


3.376.661.69s 


1891. 


#■.897.360,4x0 

34>, 393,990 
180,700,395 

•,886,695 

3,988,900 
■.S99,7oo 


S#4^9, 770,090 
86,368,185 


3.403.407.905 


JNO.  C.  NEW, 
Consul' GencraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

London^  December  21^  i8g2m 


STEAM   AND   ELECTRIC  LAUNCHES   IN  CHINA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FOfVLER,  OF  NINGPO. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  Taotai  of  this  Circuit  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  great  advantage  in  the  saving  of  time  and  comfort  that  would  accrue  if 
he  adopted  the  modem  method  of  traveling  by  the  use  of  a  steam,  oil,  or 
electric  launch  in  his  journeys  about  this  district.  I  explained,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  workings  of  the  various  kinds  of  launches,  and  he  seemed 
so  pleased  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  travel  with  greater  comfort  and 
more  speed  than  is  now  the  case  that  he  requested  me  to  write  to  the  United 
States  for  particulars ;  therefore,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  De- 
partment will  kindly  place  this  before  the  manufacturers  of  launches,  in  order 
that  they  may  tender  diagrams,  cuts,  etc.,  so  that  I  can  have  the  matter 
placed  before  his  excellency,  thus  enabling  him  to  select  such  launch  or  en- 
gine as  seems  most  suitable  for  these  waters.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
vast  district  is  intersected  by  thousands  of  miles  of  canals  and  rivers ;  and, 
although  it  covers  a  territory  of  39>5oo  square  miles  and  has  a  population  of 
from  35,000,000  to  35,000,000  people,  there  is  not  a  single  launch  or  boat  of 
any  kind  propelled  by  steam,  oil,  or  electricity,  excepting  a  few  launches  that 
ply  from  Shanghai  to  Hangchow,  the  capital,  150  miles  northeast  of  this  port. 
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The  Taotai  has  occasion  to  go  to  the  capital  frequently.  He  travels  in  a 
small  covered  boat  propelled  by  ''ya  lows"  (large  oars),  worked  similarly 
as  a  whale  boat  is  worked,  /.  e.^  by  sculling.  The  average  distance  traveled 
in  a  day  is  100  lis,  or  33^  miles. 

A  boat  suitable  for  Chipa  would  have  to  be  built  very  strong,  and  the 
propeller  be  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  taken  up  or  protected  in  some  way 
from  the  ropes  that  are  passed  around  the  stem  of  the  boat  while  it  is  being 
pulled  over  the  ''haul  over"  from  a  river  to  a  canal  or  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  canal.  A  ''haul  over  "  (over  part  of  the  bank  sloped  for  the  purpose 
by  masonry  or  earthwork  and  covered  with  wet  and  slippery  clay)  forms  a 
sluiceway.  A  boat  to  pass  from  a  river  to  a  canal  has  a  rope  passed  around 
the  stem,  the  ends  of  the  rope  being  wound  around  a  windlass  on  each  side 
of  the  sluice.  Men  work  the  windlass  on  both  sides  until  the  boat  has  been 
hauled  to  the  ridge»  when  it  is  pushed  into  the  water.  There  are  no  locks. 
Sometimes  a  boat  is  dragged  across  a  "haul  over"  by  water  buffaloes  or 
oxen,  but  the  first  method  is  the  common  one  hereabouts. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  in  some  places  the  canals  are  only  wide 
enough  for  a  boat  of  the  regulation  size.  This  is  especially  so  between  the 
supports  or  arches  of  bridges.  Finally,  the  bridges  are  so  low  that  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  roof  of  the  cabin  or  cover  should  not  be  so 
high  as  to  prevent  the  boat  from  passing  under  them. 

The  boats  for  traveling  are  called  house  boats.  Foreign  boats  use  a  hull 
built  native  fashion,  and  in  or  on  this  hull  is  erected  a  small  house,  fitted  with 
windows,  berths,  closets,  etc.  They  are  quite  comfortable,  and  one  can  travel 
for  weeks;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  one  can  travel  in  this  part  of  China. 
The  boats  used  by  the  natives  are  not  so  comfortable,  yet  are  often  more 
expensive. 

If  it  is  possible  for  manufacturers  to  build  an  engine  that  can  be  placed 
in  the  boats  used  here,  I  think  that  there  would  soon  be  a  large  demand  for 
such  engines.  The  canals  are  the  only  roads,  and  all  travel  is,  of  course,  by 
boat.  The  traffic  carried  on  by  boats  is  very  large.  The  introduction  of 
quicker  methods  of  travel  would  be  highly  appreciated,  especially  if  the 
Taotai  sets  the  example,  and  I  deem  this  a  most  auspicious  time  to  introduce 
our  methods  into  this  province. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  in  Washington  a  boat  which  I  think  would  be  espe- 
cially well  adapted  for  China.  If  I  recollect  aright,  it  was  a  petroleum 
laimch  made  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  Bray  ton  (?);  but  such  rapid  strides 
have  been  made  since  then  that  possibly  there  may  be  more  suitable  kinds 
on  the  market  now. 

For  the  guidance  of  interested  parties  the  following  description  may  be 
of  some  use;  Length,  38  feet;  breadth,  6  feet  10  inches;  height  from  keel 
to  rail,  3  feet ;  height  from  rail  to  top  of  house,  2  feet  9  inches. 

A  flat-bottom  boat  is,  of  course,  preferable  and  one  that  follows  the  Chinese 
style.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  may  be  possible  that  a  boat  could  be 
built  with  a  top  or  house,  having  the  sides  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
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could  be  telescoped  or  lowered ;  in  that  case  the  roof  eould  be  higher  than 
in  a  stationary  one.  One  without  a  smokestack  or  with  a  smokestack  that  is 
easily  lowered  would  be  popular;  in  any  case  the  stack  must  be  a  vexy  short 
or  low  one.  It  would  be  well  for  the  manufacturers  to  include  in  their  esti^ 
mates  the  cost  of  delivering  the  same  by  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  at  Shanghai 
or  Hongkong. 

I  have  been  discussing  the  benefits  of  small  launches  with  the  Taotai  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  now  he  has  requested  me  to  find  out  all  I  can  for 
lum.  If  he  should  adopt  a  launch  for  his  own  use,  I  am  quite  confident 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  many  ordeis  will  be  placed  with  our  maqu^ 
fisLctuFers.  There  is  a  splendid  opening  here.  An  immense  traffic  is  carried 
on  in  boats,  which  now  depends  on  the  tide  and  the  endurance  of  the  **  yu 
loese"  (scullers).  A  company  has  been  organized  at  Swatow  of  Chinese, 
who  run  a  steam  ferry  (launches)  a  short  distance  upriver,  and  I  understand 
they  afe  doing  a  very  lucrative  business. 

JOHN  FOWLER, 

CemsfU. 

XJKrrBD  Statbb  Consulate, 

Ningpo^  March  lOf  i8pj* 


>  M^ 


BUCARAMANQUINA. 

REFORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  COUGHLIN,  OF  BOGOTA. 

In  reply  to  Department  instruction  of  October  4,  1892,  inquiring  about 
the  discovery  of  a  new  mineral  called  "bucaramanquina,"  in  Colombia, 
J  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

In  the  year  ^824  a  learned  Colombian  botanist,  Dr.  Juan  Eloi  Valen- 
zuela,  discovered  some  deposits  of  this  substance  in  alluvial  soil  in  Colom- 
bia. He  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  discovery  of  this  material 
was  almost  forgotten  until  quite  recently. 

It  is  a  resinous  substance.  I  have  been  informed  that  thousands  of  quin- 
tals of  .it  are  known  to  exist  in  the  locality  where  it  was  discovered.  Two 
classes  of  it  are  found — one  laminated  and  the  other  in  large  lumps.  The 
color  varies  from  the  lightest  and  most  transparent  amber  to  the  darkest 
brown.     It  will  cost  about  60  cents  per  pound  delivered  in  New  York. 

I  hope  that  a  thorough  chemical  examination  will  be  made  of  it,  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  analysis.* 

JEREMIAH  COUGHLIN, 

Cof^ul'  General; 
United  Statss  Consulate-General^ 

Bogot&y  December  7,  i8g9* 

•^imiibM  w«i]fi  f«rw«rded  to  th*  DepttrtoMt  of  Agricaltfv*  fipr  apaly^i* 
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GERMAN    PIG  IRON. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  LISTOE,  OF  DUSSELDORP. 

Having  lately  received  several  inquiries  from  Americans  interested  in  the 
iron  industry,  I  have  thought  that  a  report  on  the  output  of  pig  iron  from 
the  German  blast  furnaces  for  the  month  of  December,  1892,  and  also  the 
total  output  for  the  year  1891  perhaps  might  be  of  interest  to  American  man- 
ufacturers, and  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  submit  such  report.  The 
figures  given  are  supposed  to  be  reliable,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  published 
official  statistics. 


Tabu  showing  the  outptit  of  German  blastfurnaces  during  the  month  of  December,  iSga, 


Group. 


Puddle  pig. 

Northwestern  (Westphalia  and  Rhineland,  except  the  Saar  diiitrict) 

Eastern  (Silesia) 

Bliddle  (Saxony  and  Tharingia) , 

Northern  (Brandenburg  and  Hanover) 

Southern  (Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Luxemburg,  Hessen,  Na»au,  and  Alsace).. 
Southwestern  (Saar  district  and  Lorraine) 


Total 

Total  in  December,  1891.. 


Bessemer /ig". 


NnthwestenL. 

Eastern. , 

Ifiddle 

SoutheniM 


Total 

Total  in  December,  1891... 


Thomas  pig. 


North  west  em...... 

Eastern. 

Northern. 

Sootbem , 

Sooth  western..... 


Total.. ......MM*.... MM....... 

Total  in  December,  Z89X. 


Foundry  pig. 


Northwestera.. 

Eastern. 

Middle. . 

Northern  ........ 

Southern 

Soothwestem.. 


Total. 

Total  in  December,  1891. 


Number  of 
works. 


37 

«3 

z 
I 
8 
8 


68 
68 


6 

I 
I 
I 


9 
8 


si 
•9 


3 
36 


No.  152 


Output. 


Tons. 

61,038 

■8,847 

345 
190 

s8,4X9 
•9.904 


«48,743 
163,491 


ai,79o 


••••■■•■••••••a 


«,4y> 


a3,aao 

30,679 


69,381 

4,573 

9.^55 

•3,359 

54,330 


161,998 
M3.799 


«9.3« 

«,559 

1,778 

•,590 

23,065 

8,73» 


58,099 
50,031 


so 


THE    VIEiNNA   COMMERCIAL   ACADEMY. 


Table  showini^  the  total  output  of  pig  iron  in  i8g2. 


Month. 


January 

February... 

March.. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

Uciobcr 

November.. 
December... 

Total 


Puddle. 

Bessemer. 

Thoxnaa. 

Fotmdry. 

Tons. 

Tont. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

163.538 

a9,a8a 

160,112 

55,443 

'43,969 

26,725 

156,978 

51,028 

z6x,z69 

34,668 

«69,593 

48,2x4 

'59»304 

«8,a33 

x6o,  182 

49,10a 

«65,7o6 

a7,ai3 

x68,o8o 

47.897 

X47.XS6 

25,203 

168,157 

49. '76 

"4X,4»7 

24,972 

X74,X73 

53,3" 

«5>.9" 

19,761 

'76,863 

58,629 

141,881 

•3,667 

'69,094 

6a,8x6 

156,638 

26,117 

'79,448 

53.870 

160,726 

a4,759 

162,422 

49.<M9 

«48,743 

23,220 

i6z, 898 

58,09a 

x,84a,x67 

3x3. 8'9 

2,006,400 

630,6x7 

Toad. 


Tons. 
408.375 
378, 700 
413,644 
396,831 
408.896 

389,691 
393,893 
401, 163 

397.458 
4'6,o73 
396,936 
39'. 353 


4»  793. 003 


Total  in 
1891. 


Tens. 

348,355 
33',66o 
370,018 
356,856 
356, 5'6 
367.580 
■38»,537 

39«,233 
390,901 

393,166 

376,279 

387,918 


4,452,018 


SOREN  LISTOE, 

Consul, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Dusseldofff  February  14,  iSgj. 


THE   VIENNA  COMMERCIAL  ACADEMY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

In  giving  a  description  of  the  Handels-Akademie  of  Vienna  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overrate  the  great  influence  it  has  had  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  system  of  commercial  training  of  the  very  highest  character  for  the 
youth  of  Austria.  In  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  the  country  has  ven- 
tured into  fields  of  commercial  enterprise  previously  untried,  and  this 
academy — now  the  model  of  many  kindred  institutions  in  the  Empire — is 
undoubtedly  the  first  in  Europe  of  its  kind,  and  some  particulars  concerning 
it  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Early  in  1856  Herr  Ohligs,  a  manufacturer,  proposed  to  the  Lower  Aus- 
trian Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  "  to  erect  in  Vienna  an  institution 
of  general  commercial  education,"  and  he  grounded  his  proposal  upon  the 
importance  of  commerce  as  a  chief  factor  in  political  economy.  ** Special 
commercial  training,**  he  said,  '*had  been  generally  neglected ;  such  as  did 
exist  was  almost  wholly  limited  to  home  affairs.  Few  Austrian  consuls  pos- 
sessed commercial  education,  and  in  foreign  countries  Austria  was  represented 
by  foreign  agents  and  not  by  her  own  subjects.**  In  November  of  the  same 
year  the  success  of  the  movement  was  insured.  In  January,  1857,  the  Gov- 
ernment consented  to  the  formation  of  an  ''association  for  establishing  a 
higher  commercial  institute  in  Vienna**  by  subscription. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  association  on  April  27,  1857,  the  sum 
of  352,780  florins  was  subscribed  by  563  members,  and  the  laws  for  the 
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government  of  the  school  were  adopted.  Baron  Friederich  von  Schey  was 
the  first  president,  and  he  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1881.  The 
school  was  opened  in  1858  in  a  house  in  the  Renngasse  with  59  pupils;  by 
October  these  had  increased  to  170,  in  addition  to  those  who  attended  the 
evening  course  for  commercial  men  already  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits. The  principles  contained  in  the  statutes  passed  in  1857  remain  un- 
changed. 

The  Vienna  Handels- Akademie  is  the  institute  of  a  special  association, 
and  is  not  simply  that  of  a  mere  mercantile  body  or  of  a  municipality,  as 
some  others  since  founded  in  Austria.  It  is  composed  of  (i)  honorary 
members;  (2)  governors  who  contribute  315  florins  annually  for  life,  or 
3,150  florins  in  one  sum,  or,  at  the  most,  in  six  yearly  installments;  (3)  of 
founders  who  pay  less  than  3,150  florins,  but  not  less  than  525  florins;  and 
(4)  of  members  who  subscribe  less  than  525  florins.  Only  governors  pos- 
sess special  rights ;  they  and  their  legal  heirs  have  the  right  for  twenty  years 
to  nominate  for  free  education  in  the  academy.  At  the  annual  meeting  the 
executive  council  of  twelve  members  is  elected,  six  of  whom  must  belong  to 
the  trading  and  commercial  classes.  The  council  choose  annually  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  and  appoint  the  director,  professors,  and  officials ; 
but  such  appointments  are  not  valid  until  confirmed  by  the  education  min- 
ister. Herr  Franz  Hauke  was  the  first  director;  he  had  previously  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  organizing  the  first  higher 
ReaUehulen  of  Austria.  The  first  curriculum  for  the  academy  was  planned 
by  Herr  Ohligs,  and  for  its  comprehensiveness  is  a  nodel  for  such  institu- 
tions. Provision  was  first  made  for  three  classes,  with  a  term  of  three  years' 
instruction;  this  was  subsequently  increased  to  four  classes,  with  a  four 
years'  term,  the  first  and  second  being  passed  in  the  preparatory  classes,  the 
third  and  fourth  in  the  academy  proper.  This  division  enabled  scholars 
whose  previous  education  was  imperfect  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  actual 
and  more* important  work  of  the  academy.  The  alteration  was  fully  ap>- 
proved  by  the  minister  for  education  and  continued  in  force  till  1872,  when 
the  first  period  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  completed. 

As  a  '* special"  school  the  pupils  are  actively  brought  into  contact  with 
practical  life  ;  they  regularly  visit  the  public  collections  of  commercial  and 
industrial  art,  industrial  establishments,  and  make  ''instruction  journeys" 
to  the  great  centers  of  commerce  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  professors. 
Despite  the  high  school  fee  of  150  florins  annually,  with  an  extra  fee  of  5 
florins  for  special  purposes,  the  number  of  pupils  steadily  increased.  They 
canoe  (rom  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was  quickly  found  that  those  who 
had  passed  through  the  academy  could  command  their  price  in  the  market 
and  rapidly  find  employment. 

The  State,  by  order  from  the  ministry  of  war,  on  the  2 2d  of  December, 
1868,  granted  the  privilege  to  the  successful  pupils  to  fulfill  their  period  of 
military  service  in  one  year,  instead  of  in  three  years. 

The  handsome  building  in  which  the  academy  is  now  conducted  was 
opened  in  1862.     A  second  special  subscription,  together  with  the  surplus  of 
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receipts  over  expenditure,  completely  covered  its  cost  by  1872.  Director 
Franz  Hauke  died  in  1871,  and  Section  Chief  D.  Alois  von  Czedik,  of  Brun- 
delsberg,  was  appointed  to  succeed  hira. 

The  second  period  of  the  academy's  history  is  limited  to  the  years 
i872-'77.  The  former  organization  embraced  education  in  banking,  nat- 
ural science,  and  general  commercial  transactions;  but  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  various  branches  of  insurance  and  "systems  of  communica- 
tion "  were  still  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  other  schools  belonging  to  the  State 
or  to  various  associations.  On  the  proposal  of  the  executive  of  the  academy, 
the  various  railway  companies  closed  their  schools  for  railway  service  and 
the  ministry  for  commerce  its  course  of  instruction  in  telegraphy.  In  1872 
these  bodies,  with  the  insurance  companies,  considerably  increased  their 
grants  to  the  academy  for  a  period  of  six  years,  on  the  condition  that 
special  courses  of  instruction  should  be  given  on  railway.  State  postal,  and 
State  telegraph  services  and  on  the  various  systems  of  insurance.  The  plans 
of  instruction  for  these  were  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  interested,  the  State 
and  the  railway  companies  declaring  that  those  who  successfully  passed  the 
academy  were  eligible  for  employment  in  their  respective  services. 

By  this  time,  with  its  preparatory  classes,  it  had  become  a  "  two-classed 
middle  school,"  and  very  soon  found  itself  unable  to  compete  with  the 
**  three-classed  upper  RealschuU^^  and  the  "four-classed  upper  gymnasium," 
nor  was  it  properly  answering  the  real  object  of  its  existence.  Reform  of  its 
organization  and  objects  was  necessary,  and  in  May,  1872,  it  was  decided  to 
reconstitute  it  in  two  divisions,  each  with  its  own  director  and  distinct  pro- 
fessorial staff.  The  preparatory  classes  with  the  first  class  of  the  academy 
proper  were  formed  into  a  three-classed  commercial  school,  while  the  second 
academy  class  and  the  special  courses  formed  the  commercial  high  school. 
This  constitution  of  higher  mercantile  instruction  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Lower  Austrian  legislature  on  February  27,  1873. 

In  the  school  curriculum  now  adopted  it  became  obligatory  to. learn  two 
foreign  languages — French  by  every  pupil,  but  for  the  second  language  the 
pupil  was  free  to  choose  between  English  and  Italian.  The  former  director, 
Herr  Alois  von  Czedik,  was  appointed  curator  of  the  high  school,  and  it 
was  reconstructed  in  three  divisions,  as  follows:  (i)  Banking,  mortgage,  and 
insurance  business;  (2)  general  mercantile  affairs,  including  agency,  ship 
brokerage,  and  manufacturing;  (3)  systems  of  communication — ^railways, 
State  postal  arrangements,  and  telegraphs. 

The  high-school  term  was  two  years.  Pupils  were  of  two  classes— ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary.  The  first  either  presented  the  certificate  of  maturity 
from  a  middle-class  school  or  had  passed  successfully  the  admission  examina- 
tion and  were  18  years  of  age.  Those  unable  to  fulfill  these  requirements 
could  become  "extraordinary  "  pupils.  Most  of  the  students  in  the  railway, 
post,  and  telegraph  courses  were  of  this  class.  They  received  "attestations 
of  attendance"  only,  and  not  "certificates  of  progress."  Individual  ex- 
amination of  pupils  was  half-yearly,  and  those  who  were  successful  in  the 
first  class  received  their  certificates. 
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The  academy  thus  divided  had  a  brief  career — the  middle  school  five 
years,  the  high  school  only  four.  The  financial  crisis  of  1873  ^^  ^  serious 
effect  upon  its  operations.  The  State  and  the  private  companies  suspended 
payment  of  their  annual  subventions,  and  the  council  was  compelled  to  re- 
consider its  position,  with  a  view  to  reorganization.  The  public  were  opposed 
to  a  five  years'  course  of  instruction,  which  had  been  mooted.  Students  who 
passed  through  the  middle  school  failed  to  proceed  to  the  high  school  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  keep  it  actively  alive.  It  was  then  determined  to 
abandon  the  existing  arrangement,  and  to  establish  a  ''special  school" 
divided  into  lower  and  higher  forms  for  young  men  17  years  old  and  up> 
wards  whose  examination  proved  their  fitness  for  admission.  The  school 
was  once  more  placed  under  one  director,  so  as  to  secure  unity  of  guidance. 
The  office  of  curator  was  abolished,  and  the  professors  were  reformed  into 
one  body  under  the  control  of  the  director.  These  arrangements  were 
fully  approved  by  the  ininister  for  education  in  1877. 

The  third  and  present  period  dates  from  1877,  ^^^  ^^  commenced 
under  the  directorate  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Sonndorfer.  He  was  a  professor  in  the 
high  school  in  1 876-' 7  7  and  was  previously  in  the  middle  school.  He  pre- 
pared and  carried  out  the  reorganization  scheme  on  the  following  lines : 

(i)  By  creating  a  three-classed  academy  for  giving  higher  and  special 
commercial  education  such  as  should  be  possessed  by  all  business  men.  It 
was  no  longer  to  be  a  mere  middle  school  preparing  for^a  higher,  but  a 
special  school  fitting  young  men  to  put  directly  into  practice  in  business  the 
instruction  received  in  theory  in  the  academy.  Candidates  unable  to  prove 
regular  preparatory  studies  qualifying  for  admission,  but  who  had  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Volksschule  and  were  14  years  old,  were  (and 
are)  admitted  if,  on  examination,  they  proved  to  have  obtained  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  aims  of  the  education  already  received.  The  number  of 
pupils  thus  entered  is  now  steadily  diminishing.  In  i877-'78  the  number 
of  scholars  who  entered  the  first  course  was  149,  of  whom  only  47  per  cent 
possessed  the  necessary  preparatory  knowledge.  In  the  school  year  1887- 
'88  232  scholars  entered  the  first  year's  course,  209  (or  90  per  cent)  of 
whom  were  duly  qualified.  The  school  fee  is  160  florins  per  year,  with  3 
florins  entrance  fee.  Numerous  scholarships  enable  many  to  enter  who 
could  not  otherwise  do  so ;  in  many  cases  the  fee  is  partially,  and  in  many 
others  wholly,  remitted.  The  system  of  final  examinations  on  leaving  is 
abolished.  Examination  is  continued  throughout  the  year.  By  continuous 
reports  and  half-yearly  certificates  parents  are  made  aware  of  the  progress  of 
their  sons.  The  school  programme  embraces  two  groups  of  subjects — 
"special"  and  "ordinary" — the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  acting  as 
a  bond  of  union  between  them,  such  acquisition  being  mainly  used  for  mer- 
cantile correspondence,  as  the  plan  of  instruction,  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  before,  is  directed  to  mercantile  pursuits.  Chemistry,  chemical  and 
mechanical  technology,  knowledge  of  wates,  etc.,  are  taught  with  great  care. 
The  instruction  given  of  national  usances,  values  of  articles  of  merchandise. 
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keeping  of  accounts  as  in  a  merchant's  office,  modes  of  transit  and  transit 
charges  to  and  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  etc.,  is  found  of  great  value 
when  the  student  puts  this  gained  knowledge  into  practice  in  his  life  work. 
The  constant  aim  of  the  director  is  to  make  every  branch  of  the  education 
given  of  the  highest  practical  value  to  the  pupils  in  their  future  career; 
hence  in  i88o-'8i  **  the  knowledge  of  customs  law"  and  the  practical 
< Milan ipulation  of  customs  duties"  he  introduced  as  nonobligatory  subjects, 
he  himself  discharging  the  professorial  duties  therein.  The  following  is  the 
curriculum :  Obligatory  subjects — German  and  French  languages,  with  either 
English  or  Italian ;  commercial  geography,  history;  in  third  year,  commer- 
cial history,  mathematics,  mercantile  and  political  arithmetic,  science  of 
usances  and  values  of  goods,  science  of  commerce  and  countinghouse  work, 
bookkeeping,  correspondence,  sample  office,  commercial  and  exchange  law, 
commercial  and  industrial  legislation,  national  economy,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  chemistry  and  chemical  technology,  knowledge  of  wares, 
copy  writing ;  first  and  second  year  hours  of  study,  thirty  weekly ;  third 
year,  thirty-one.  Nonobligatory  subjects — Practical  work  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  for  knowledge  of  wares,  knowl- 
edge of  customs  law  and  practical  manipulation  of  customs  dues,  stenogra- 
phy. The  pupils  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  with  a  yearly  average 
of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  from  foreign  states. 

(2)  One  year's  course  for  AbHuruntfn^  or  17-year-old  pupils,  who  have 
successfully  passed  the  middle  schools  and  who  enter  the  Handels-Akademie 
for  one  year's  commercial  education.  From  small  beginnings  this  course  has 
grown  so  rapidly  as  to  form,  at  the  present  time,  a  very  important  branch.  To 
insure  success  attendance  is  strictly  enforced.  In  this  class  the  yearly  examina- 
tions are  made  in  addition  to  the  continuous  reports*  In  these  examinations 
ever^  student  must  take  part,  as  only  those  who  have  participated  in  the 
prescribed  "colloquies"  throughout  the  year  of  study  can  obtain  certificates. 

The  library,  the  laboratory,  the  cabinets  containing  large  collections  in 
natural  history,  in  raw  and  manufactured  articles  of  commerce,  in  aids  to 
ethnographical  and  historical  research,  give  great  facilities  for  study  to  both 
professors  and  students. 

The  duty  of  the  middle  school  finishes  when  the  final  certificate  on  de- 
parture is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  but  the  directorate  of  the  Han- 
dels-Akademie realize  the  responsibility  of  acting  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
its  students  and  employers  who  desire  to  have  such  educated  instruments  in 
their  own  business;  hence  from  the  first  it  has  been  able  to  place  its  pupils 
in  highly  advantageous  positions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  this  circumstance 
is  of  special  interest  to  Austria  as  affecting  her  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries.  Since  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa  constant  complaint  has 
been  made  that  the  Empire^i  commercially,  has  scarcely  had  any  Austrian 
representatives  in  foreign  states.  This  conviction  acted  as  an  incentive  to 
the  public  to  determine  that  the  field  of  enterprise  for  the  commerce  of  the 
State  should  be  extended.     For  this  extension  it  was  necessary  for  Austrian 
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subjects  to  enter  the  service  of  commercial  houses  in  England,. France,  and 
elsewhere,  so  as  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  customers  of  those  states,  the 
modes  of  business  pursued  by  the  merchant  in  his  trading  transactions,  and 
the  various  classes  of  goods  most  suitable  for  competing  manufactures.  For 
thus  perfecting  their  education  many  of  the  students  have  been  and  are  now 
in  England  and  elsewhere  gaining  this  knowledge,  in  order  that,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  they  may  return  to  their  native  state  and  put  their  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge  to  use  in  the  marts  of  the  world,  and  thus,  by  this  means, 
England  is  raising  up  for  herself  in  the  near  future  a  new,  most  intelligent, 
capable,  and  determined  competitor. 

In  1885  the  academy  founded  a  "special  traveling  scholarship  fund." 
It  was  commenced  by  the  Emperor  with  a  subscription  of  5,000  florins;  and 
Prince  John  II,  of  Liechtenistein,  with  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  com- 
mercial houses,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  director,  speedily  raised  the 
fund  to  60,000  florins.  In  April,  1887,  the  council  created  two  scholarships 
of  the  yearly  value  of  1,500  florins  in  gold  (|6oo).  Qne  of  the  successful 
competitors  was  sent  to  Salonica  and  the  other  to  Barcelona,  in  order  that 
in  these  i  uers  of  trade  they  might  act  as  the  ever-present  representatives 
of  the  trading  interests  in  Austria,  extending  her  commercial  relations  in 
those  districts  for  any  and  all  of  the  special  and  particular  commercial  pro- 
ductions of  Austria- Hungary.  As  funds  increase  so  the  number  of  these 
agents  will  be  increased  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  trading  community  of 
the  Fatherland.  There  are  forty  scholarships  of  various  values  in  the  gift 
of  the  academy. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  academy  1,714  students  passed  through  it;  in 
the  second,  1,262;  and  in  the  third  (to  December,  1887),  2,168.  Thus  in 
the  thirty  years  it  has  launched  5,144  fully  educated  students  into  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  country,  calculated  vastly  to  improve  its  business  capacity 
and  to  confer  an  immense  business  benefit  upon  the  whole  Empire. 

In  1887  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  530,642  florins.  The  State  paid 
40,950  florins  and  the  city  of  Vienna  31,500  florins.  The  cost  of  the 
academy  building  was  452,110  florins.  In  September,  1877,  when  Dr. 
Sonndorfer  entered  upon  his  directorate,  the  building  debt  was  15,000 
florins,  with  no  cash  in  hand.  Nine  years  afterwards,  in  x  886,  every  debt 
was  psdd,  and  there  was  a  net  cash  balance  in  hand  of  159,693  florins.  The 
actual  working  expenses  from  1858  to  1887,  inclusive,  amounted  to  1,994,904 
florins;  and  this  sum  of  nearly  2,000,000  florins  was  covered  by  the  school 
fees,  and  that  notwithstanding,  in  its  desire  to  confer  the  benefit  of  its  edu- 
cation as  widely  as  possible,  full  remittance  of  fees  to  a  considerable  number 
of  pupils  is  made  yearly,  three-fourths  to  others,  and  half  to  as  many  more. 
The  amount  of  school  fees  thus  remitted  to  August,  1887,  was  280,485 
florins;  of  this  sum,  90,396  florin&have  been  remitted  in  the  last  nine  years. 

Among  the  "commercial  special"  schools  of  like  character  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Germany,  etc.,  the  attendance  at  the  Vienna  Handels- 
Akademie  is  the  highest  of  them  all.     For  some  years  past  the  director  has 
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been  applied  to  by  foreign  governments  to  give  complete  practical  explana- 
tions of  its  organization  and  system,  while  banking  and  commercial  houses 
in  London  and  elsewhere  requiring  specially  trained  and  capable  young  men 
in  their  business  have  applied  to,  and  been  supplied  by,  Dr.  Sonndorfer  from 
the  students  under  his  charge. 

JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna,  January  Si  ^^93* 


GUATEMALAN-AMERICAN   TRADE. 

REPOR T  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  KIMBERL  Y. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

■ 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  there  are  no  products  of  American  enterprise 
or  industry  but  would  find  ready  and  eager  sale  in  these  markets.  Depend- 
ent, as  they  are,  entirely  upon  other  nations  for  every  article  of  manufacture 
and  use  entering  into  the  needs  or  necessities  of  ordinary  life,  they  accept 
with  avidity  any  conditions  which  supply  their  own  deficiencies. 

Yet  the  nations  of  Europe  absorb  a  large  share  of  this  vast  and  growing 
trade.  It  may  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  our  people  have  been  so 
busy  since  the  late  civil  war  in  building  up  our  waste  places  and  industries 
that  they  have  had  no  time  for  reaching  out  this  way ;  but  this  must  neces- 
sarily change,  and*  the  increasing  volume  of  products  may  force  them  to  look 
for  other  points  of  outlet.  It  can  scarcely  be,  as  one  of  the  causes,  appre- 
hension of  the  financial  standing  or  credit  of  these  merchants,  for  I  have 
discovered  that  business  failures  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  fraudulent  busi- 
ness failures  are  unknown  here.  In  fact,  the  laws  of  this  Republic  are  of 
such  a  stringent  character  that  one  having  failed  in  business  must  show  to 
the  legal  authority  that  he  has  fully  paid  off  all  previous  liability  before  he 
can  recommence.  The  merchants,  and  especially  the  larger  houses,  are,  as 
a  rule,  thoroughly  strict  and  reliable,  and  are  composed  of  all  nationalities, 
the  Germans,  however,  predominating. 

What  may  be  another  important  factor  in  the  matter  is  the  class  of  com- 
mercial travelers  visiting  these  countries.  For  example,  the  agents  or  trav- 
elers who  come  from  Europe — and  very  many  do  come — are  invariably 
intelligent,  polished  men,  speaking  Spanish  in  acfdition  to  their  own  lan- 
guage; and  polite  insidiousness  accounts,  to  a  great  extent,  for  existing 
trade  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  few  who  have  come  from 
the  United  States — and  these  mostly  from  California — are,  for  the  most  part, 
youngsters  who_speak  English  glibly  enough,  but  there  it  ends.  These 
drummers  find  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  encountering  obstacles 
such  as  they  never  before  encountered,  get  discouraged,  and  return  home  to 
find  fault  with  a  people  they  did  not  understand — with  a  people  who  did 
not  understand  them. 
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The  foreign  traveler  in  the  meanwhile  progresses  steadily  in  his  efforts, 
and  when  he  returns  to  his  employers  in  Europe  takes  orders  in  his  possession 
frequently  amounting  to  as  high  as  f  200,000  at  a  time. 

AMERICAN   PACKERS  AT  FAULT. 

The  average  packing  from  the  United  States  for  these  countries  is  de- 
cidedly bad.  At  different  times  merchants  wrote  to  the  houses  from  which 
good  were  ordered,  "Please  pack 'so  and  so,'*  yet  the  majority  of  houses 
will  not  follow  instructions ;  hence  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United 
States  is  in  general  very  badly  packed,  to  say  the  least.  The  average  house 
there  packs  merchandise  for  Central  America  as  if  the  goods  were  going 
merely  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  It  is  positively  amusing  to  see  a  box 
marked  in  English,  ''handle  with  care,"  as  the  general  language  down  here 
is  Spanish.  The  laborers  on  the  railroads  and  wharfs  in  Central  America  are 
no  better  educated  than  they  are  anywhere  else.  They  are  not  linguists  who 
speak  three  or  four  languages.     Half  of  them  can  not  read  even  Spanish. 

All  goods  which  are  shipped  to  these  countries  must  be  most  carefully 
packed.  I  shall  give  a  description  of  a  case  shipped  from  New  York  to 
Guatemala  city;  then  the  merchants  in  the  United  States  will  probably  un- 
derstand why  goods  must  be  packed  differently  and  more  carefully  than  mer- 
chandise shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  box  leaves  the  Pacific  Mail  wharf  in  New  York  and  is  loaded  from 
the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  at  Colon  on  the  Atlantic  side  on  a  lighter;  from  the 
lighter  it  goes  to  the  wharf,  to  the  Panama  Railroad ;  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
side,  from  wharf  to  lighter  again,  and  from  lighter  to  the  steamer  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Company.  These  goods  are  transported  to  ports  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  side.  After  about  eight  or  ten  days  the  box  arrives  at  San 
Jos6  de  Guatemala  harbor,  is  once  more  put  on  a  lighter  to  the  wharf  of 
the  Sa  Compafiia  de  Agencias;  from  the  wharf  to  the  railroad,  and  from  the 
railroad  to  the  custom-house,  which  is  rather  small  for  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  there,  and  boxes  are  not  handled  with  gloves.  Taking  now  into 
consideration  that  the  surf  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  side  is  very  strong,  and  that 
no  steamer  can  land  at  the  wharf  of  any  harbor  with  the  exception  of  one — 
Corinto,  Nicaragua — it  is  easy  to  understand  that  when  merchandise  is 
handled  so  much  cases  loosely  packed  will  arrive  in  a  bad  state.  Often 
some  of  the  contents  are  stolen  or  lost  through  bad  packing,  for  which  no- 
body seems  to  be  responsible.  Many  merchants  here  will  tell  you,  "We  do 
not  buy  goods  in  the  United  States,  because  they  do  not  know  how  to,  or 
will  not,  pack  the  way  they  ought  to  be  packed." 

Futhermore,  a  great  many  goods  in  Guatemala  and  all  over  Central 
America  are  transported  by  mule  or  "mozo"  (Indians)  to  the  interior. 
While  some  merchants  may  order  goods  to  be  packed  in  a  manner  which 
may  seem  ridiculous  to  a  merchant  doing  business  in  the  United  States,  their 
instructions  ought  to  be  invariably  followed  to  the  letter. 
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FREIGHT   DISADVANTAGES. 

Freights  from  the  United  States  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  The 
freights  from  New  York  to  San  Jos6  de  Guatemala  are  double  what  they  are 
from  Hamburg,  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  out  of  Hamburg  two  lines  run 
to  Panama,  which  are  continually  fighting  each  other,  and  from  the  United 
States  we  have  but  one  line — the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  The 
charges  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  considering  mileage,  etc., 
are  not  excessive ;  they  are  high,  but  the  expense  is  in  proportion.  But 
charges  for  lighterage,  wharfage,  and  railroads  in  Guatemala  are  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  freight  charges  on  the  Pacific  Mail. 

It  will  pay  to  ship  bulky  goods  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  and  haw 
them  transshipped  at  the  latter  place  to  Central  America.  The  freight 
charges  from  New  York  to  most  of  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Central 
America  are  75  cents  (gold)  per  square  foot ;  from  Hamburg  for  same  meas- 
urement, I  mark  (24^  cents). 

Merchants  all  over  the  world  will  buy  wherever  it  is  possible  to  buy  to 
their  advantage.  These  people  are  thus  forced  to  go  to  Europe  to  buy 
goods,  solely  for  the  reasons  which  have  already  been  enumerated. 

These  obstacles  are  not  traceable  to  any  individual  or  corporation.  I 
can  only  say  that  our  representatives  here  might  have  taken  the  subject  in 
hand  long  ago,  and  that  the  United  States  Government  should  see  that  the 
Consular  Reports  are  distributed  among  the  business  men  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  business  man  in  the  United  States,  as  I  know  firom  my 
own  experience,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  the  Consular  Reports, 
especially  as  business  has  been  good  enough  at  home  in  years  past  without 
going  out  of  the  United  States ;  but  I  may  truthfully  assert  that  no  country 
offers  such  inducements  to  our  industries  as  Central  America. 

trade  inducements. 

Guatemala,  with  the  exception  of  about  15  miles  inland  from  the  coast 
on  either  side,  is  from  3,500  to  7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  for 
scenery  and  richness  of  soil  it  surpasses  any  country  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  countries  of  Central  America  are  some 
of  the  oldest  settled  by  Europeans,  and  it  is  only  a  natural  consequence  that 
the  markets  of  these  countries  should  have  had  a  demand  for  European  in- 
dustrial products  long  before  the  American  manufacturer  thought  of  ex- 
porting, being ^kept  exceedingly  busy  with  the  demands  of  his  home  market. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  European  manufacturer 
has  cultivated  and  fostered  close  and  intimate  commercial  relations  with  these 
countries,  and  controlled  a  large  portion  of  the  trade.  It  is  only  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date  that  the  American  industries  have  exceeded  the  home 
demands  and  their  attention  called  to  other  markets  besides  their  own. 

^  THE  SCIENCE  OF   EXPORTING. 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  the  difficult  task  to  dislodge  the  Euro- 
peans in  their  control  of  these  markets  becomes  perfectly  plain,  more  espe- 
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cklly  so  when  we  take  into  Gonsideration  the  superior  experience,  and  there- 
fore the  greater  acquired  tact,  of  the  European  exporter  in  dealing  with  his 
customers  across  the  water  over  his  younger,  pushing,  but  less-experienced, 
rival. 

It  is  said  "there  is  a  knack  in  every  trade."  The  trade  of  exporting 
has  also  its  "knack,''  and  to  acquire  this  should  not  be  so  very  difficult 
to  the  wide-awake  American  merchant.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  ways  and  manners  of  our  successful  competitors  or  rivals  thor- 
oughly, and  then  go  one  better  on  them.  As  a  general  thing  it  may  be 
taken  for  a  fact  that  most  of  the  existing  larger  foreign  business  houses  here 
are  the  outgrowth  of  some  agency  or  branch  from  a  larger  European  house, 
started  by  a  junior  partner,  a  relative,  or  other  trusted  employ^.  Others 
have  been  started  by  young  men  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  mother  house 
and  served  for  some  years  faithfully  as  clerks,  and,  being  of  a  deserving,  en- 
ergetic, pushing  character,  established  themselves  in  business. 

That  under  such  conditions  a  long-credit  system  should  spring  into  prac- 
tice is  perfectly  natural,  and  that  it  is  a  safe  one  is  proven  by  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  merchants  here  and  the  entire  absence  of  business  failures. 
During  my  two  and  a  half  years'  observation  I  have  £9iiled  to  note  one  single 
commercial  failure  worthy  of  mention^ 

Another  notable  consequence  of  these  conditions  has  fallen  under  my 
notice,  namely,  that  a  good  many  young  and  energetic  men,  having  ac- 
cumulated a  modest  fortune  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  retire  from  busi- 
ness here,  return  to  their  native  country,  set  themselves  up  as  commission 
merchants  at  home,  and,  being  possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
intrkets,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the  merchants  here  and  the  manu^«- 
torecs  at  home,  become  powerful  hctoTs  in  the  futherance  of  still  closer  ref- 
lations between  the  two. 

But  the  European  manufacturers  and  merchants,  not  content  with  this 
state  of  affairs,  display  a  further  activity  and  tact  in  sending  out  their  army 
of  solicitors,  or  traveling  agents.  These  agents  are,  without  exception,  far 
superior  to  their  American  rivals. 

The  people  of  the  Latin  race  are  proverbially  a  very  polite  people,  and, 
if  approached  after  their  own  manner,  are  exceedingly  easy  of  access ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  are  a  very  conservative  people,  with  a  love  for  slow 
and  tedious  bargaining. 

To  say  that  the  European  merchant  is  ever  studying  exactly  to  supply 
the  special  demands  of  these  markets  would  be  going  too  far.  To  a  large 
extent  the  consumer  of  Central  America  has  been  educated  by  the  Europe- 
ans, and  it  is  not  easy  to  alter  any  fixed  and  stroag  habit  or  custom  of  the 
people. 

AMERICAN   vs.    EUROPEAN    MARKETS. 

The  great  masses  of  the  consumers,  the  Indians,  have  become  attached  to 
the  form  and  quality  of  European  products,  and,  being  conservative,  they  are 
toth  to  exchange  them  for  other  shapes  and  forms,  no  matter  how  superior 
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they  may  be  in  quality.  That  the  majority  of  American  products  which 
could  be  introduced  here  with  advantage  to  both  buyer  and  seller  are  really 
superior  in  quality  is  admitted  by  all  impartial  (even  European)  merchants 
here.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  article  of  largest  consumption— cotton 
woven  goods,  unbleached  cotton  particularly.  The  European  is  usually  of 
very  inferior  quality,  heavily  impregnated  with  some  earthy  matter  to  give  it 
a  strong,  stiff  appearance,  but  made  up  neatly  in  pieces  of  9  or  lo  yards  each, 
tied  with  a  red  ribbon,  the  trade-mark  upon  it,  and  in  most  cases  embellished 
with  a  gaudy  picture.  The  average  buyer — ^usually  an  Indian — ^never  ques- 
tions the  measurement  of  the  piece,  has  implicit  faith  in  the  red  ribbon  as 
evidence  that  the  piece  is  entire  and  of  customary  length,  and  will  look  dubi- 
ously upon  any  fabric  which  is  not  made  up  in  a  similar  manner.  Such 
cases  have  frequently  come  under  my  observation,  and  I  have  tried  to  con- 
vince the  same  Indian  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  take  the  same 
number  of  yards  measured,  cut,  and  packed  up  before  his  eyes  from  an 
American  manufactured  piece  60  yards  long,  of  a  far  superior  quality,  with- 
out the  foreign,  earthy  matter  in  its  meshes,  and  costing  only  a  trifle  move, 
but  with  no  avail.  The  Indian  would  shake  his  head,  stick  to  his  original 
package,  load  himself  with  the  foreign,  earthy,  starch  matter  which,  after  the 
first  washing,  would  leave  the  fabric  like  cheese  cloth,  and  be  content  and 
happy  in  the  belief  of  having  had  the  best  of  a  good  bargain.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  American  cotton  manufacturer  will  take  this  to  heart  and  gov- 
ern himself  accordingly,  he  will  soon  have  full  control  of  these  markets. 

Another  very  interesting  class  of  American  exports  is  the  different  agri- 
cultural implements,  such  as  axes,  hoes,  machetes  (or  brush  swords),  picks, 
etc.  Every  intelligent  and  impartial  observer  admits  that  the  American 
make  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  is  infinitely  superior  in  quality 
and  form  to  the  European  article ;  and  still  the  Indian,  from  long-acquired 
custom,  sticks  to  the  clumsy  European  sheet-iron  hoe  and  the  primitive  Euro- 
pean-shaped ax.  If  we  examine  the  American  ax  carefully,  we  will  find  that 
its  shape,  the  form  of  its  handle,  etc.,  are  the  result  of  a  close  study  by  an 
eminently  practical  class  of  people  in  the  art  of  wood  chopping ;  yet  the  con- 
servative Indian,  educated  to  the  use  of  the  European  ax,  will  shake  his  head 
when  shown  the  American  article.  Probably  he  will  try  a  few  strokes 
with  it,  but  will  lay  it  down  and  reach  for  the  European  ax  without  an  ad- 
justed handle,  go  to  the  woods,  cut  a  rough  stick  from  a  tree,  insert  it  as  a 
handle,  and  go  to  work  chopping,  thinking  that  he  can  not  be  fooled  with 
the  outlandish-looking  American  ax. 

Here  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  hold  up  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation 
by  others  the  American  house  of  Collins,  manufacturers  of  edge  tools,  whose 
wares,  especially  brush  knives,  are  known  and  appreciated  by  every  in- 
telligent planter  in  Spanish  America.  In  spite  of  the  higher  price  of  these 
goods,  there  are  not  a  few — especially  foreign — large  planters  who  will  buy 
them  in  preference  to  all  others.  Their  laborers  are  more  contented  and  ac- 
complish more  work  with  them  than  with  the  European  article.     The  Collins 
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goods  are  making  a  good  inroad  upon  these  markets  by  the  house  pursuing 
the  simple  principle  of  furnishing  only  a  superior  article  in  every  respect  and 
adopting  such  shapes  and  forms  as  the  people  of  each  section  are  accustomed 
to,  but  always  improving  them  somewhat — ^never  enough  to  arouse  the  sus- 
picion of  the  consumer  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  departure.  Among  other 
things,  I  have  seen  Collins  axes  made  in  shape  to  suit  the  Indian  prejudices, 
which  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  Indian  who  has  once  used  them.  Still, 
a  large  portion  of  all  such  agricultural  implements  sold  come  from  Europe, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  offered  cheaper.  The  Indian  selects  them  from 
force  of  habit  and  the  small  native  planter  from  motives  of  economy. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF   AND   PACKING. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  packing  so  strong  that  the  goods  will  stand 
the  extremely  rough  usage  to  which  all  are  exposed  and  secure  them  against 
petty  pilfering  on  the  way,  but  there  is  another  far  more  important  matter  to 
be  observed  in  the  packing  of  American  goods.  The  tariff  on  imports  in 
these  countries  is,  as  a  general  rule,  made  up  in  an  exceedingly  primitive 
way  as  yet.  The  duty  on  a  majority  of  goods  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight 
of  the  package,  and  it  is  clear  that  by  close  attention  to  the  peculiar  provi- 
sions of  such  a  tariff  many  favorable  results  to  the  importing  merchant  may 
be  brought  about.  Instructions  of  these  merchants  should  be  followed 
strictly;  for  example,  furniture  is  placed  on  the  scales  at  the  custom-houses 
and  duties  (which  are  very  high)  levied  on  the  gross  weight. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

For  further  reference  upon  this  useful  and  interesting  subject  I  take  the 
liberty  of  inserting  letters  from  Sefior  Don  Francisco  Sainfiesta,  the  minister 
of  Guatemala  at  Washington  in  1889,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  country 
md  thoroughly  posted  upon  all  such  affairs.  These  letters  were  published 
in  the  American  newspapers  at  the  time.  They  indicate  very  clearly  the 
shortcomings  and  exigencies  standing  in  our  way  toward  getting  full  con- 
trol of  the  trade  of  this  Republic,  as  well  as  the  other  Republics  of  Central 

America. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  ^,  188B. 

My  K>cial  interconrse  in  the  United  States  has  satisfied  me  that  there  is  here  a  general 
hdL  of  correct  information  concerning  the  geographical  situation,  the  political  condition,  the 
onmnerce,  and  the  development  of  Central  America,  my  native  country. 

The  forthcoming  congress  of  the  three  Americas  has  awakened  a  natural  interest,  and  this 
drcomstance  gives  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  some  data  relating  to  Central  America. 

Nature  has  clearly  defined  the  region  of  Central  America.  It  embraces  the  territory  com- 
prehended between  the  two  isthmuses  of  this  continent,  to  wit:  The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
which  separates  it  from  North  America  at  the  extremity  occupied  by  Mexico,  and  that  of 
Fuuana,  which  forms  its  boundary  on  that  part  or  extremity  occupied  by  Colombia. 

To-day  the  territory  of  Central  America  appears  curtailed.  It  lacks  to  the  northwest  a 
good  area  held  by  Mexico  and  to  the  northeast  the  territory  known  as  the  colony  of  Belize, 
retained  by  England.  But  the  Central  Americans  feel  confident  that  out  of  the  irrepressible 
etolntion  in  the  destinies  of  peoples  that  region  will  regain  its  scope,  to  become  the  link  of 
mion  between  North  and  South  America,  contributing  with  its  incomparable  location  and  its 
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varied  products  to  enlarge  the  commerce  of  this  continent  while  becoming  its  storehouse  or 
emporium. 

Central  America  is  divided  into  five  autonomous  States — ^Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica — with  a  population  of  3,500,000.  Of  these  Guatemala  holds 
1,300,000. 

Strong  eflforts  are  being  made  at  the  present  time  to  reunite  those  five  States  into  one  and 
to  reestablish  the  old  republic  of  Central  America.  This  transformatioa  will  secure  for  k 
greater  consideration  and  respect  from  foreign  nations  and  greatly  facilitate  the  unfolding  of 
its  destiny,  which  to-day  is  hampered  and  embarrassed  by  petty  and  local  interests. 

Tlie  staples  of  that  favored  region  are  those  of  every  clime.  Those  more  generally 
exported  are:  Coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  cacao,  vanilla,  a  variety  of  fruits,  numy  sorts  of  peltry, 
India  rubber,  balsam,  tortoise  shell,  precious  stones,  dyewood,  mineral  quartz,  sisal  hemp, 
ramie,  etc. 

The  importations  to  Central  America  amount  to  ^20,000,000  or  ^25,000,000  in  value. 
Of  this  sum,  five-sixths  go  to  Europe,  while  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  their  most  ad- 
vantageous position,  only  reap  a  small  fraction  instead  of  the  laiger  share. 

Almost  all  the  importations  are  made  via  Aspinwall  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
then  transferred  to  the  steamers  on  the  Pacific.  Some  are  also  made,  with  great  delay,  around 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  importations  are  made  through  thfe  southern  coast  of  Central  America,  because  on 
the  northern  coast  there  are  but  mule  tracks,  long  and  difficult,  which  make  their  carriage 
slow  and  costly.  The  State  of  Costa  Rica  has  the  only  railroad  on  the  northern  side;  its  ter- 
minus is  Port  limon.  Nicaragua  centers  her  hopes  upon  the  interoceanic  canal.  Hondurv 
and  Guatamala  are  projecting  interoceanic  railroads  from  the  north  side.  Salvador  has  imi 
coast  to  the  north. 

The  chief  articles  of  importation  are :  Woolen,  silks,  cotton  goods,  hardware,  machinery, 
manufactured  iron  of  all  kinds,  wines  and  liquors,  cutlery,  furniture,  musical  instruments, 
stationery  and  ofhce  articles,  books,  fancy  articles,  kerosene,  wheat,  floor,  preserves,  drugs  and 
medicines,  china  and  glassware,  cars  and  carriages,  bags  for  coffee  and  sugar,  etc. 

As  a  general  thing  the  climate  of  Central  America  is  healthy  and  delightful.  The  country 
is  rugged,  and  has  the  appearance  of  perennial  spring.  It  is  only  upon  the  coast  that  thoae 
who  lead  irregular  lives  are  subject  to  fevers. 

There  are  extensive  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  .the  territory  of  Honduras,  which  are  now 
being  worked  by  large  American  companies. 

The  trip  by  steamer  from  New  Orleans  to  Livingston,  a  port  of  Guatemala  on  the  At- 
lantic, or  to  Fbrt  limon,  in  Costa  Rica,  is  made  in  from  four  to  six  days. 

The  above  cursory  xnfonnation  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  public,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  about  to  discuss  the  best  methods  for  the  establishment  of  the  commerce  of 
America  with  America. 

A  statement  of  the  causes  which  have  heretofore  prevented  the  development  of  the  com- 
merce of  Central  and  South  America  with  the  United  States  claims  a  separate  article. 

FRANCISCO  SAINFIESTA. 

Washington^  D.  C,  January  2,  /8Sg. 

There  are  three  cardinal  impediments  to  the  development  of  the  commerce  of  the  great 
Republic  with  Central  and  South  America. 

First.  The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  merchandise  is  obtained,  which  are  less  £m 
vorable  to  the  buyer  in  the  United  States  than  they  are  in  Europe. 

Second.  The  freights  by  sea,  which  here  are  higher  than  in  Europe  [owing  to  greater 
competition  in  freight  lines]. 

Third.  The  careless  packing  of  merchandise  in  the  United  States,  which  must  of  nece»* 
sity  be  well  conditioned,  since  it  has  to  undergo  transfers,  reshipments,  and  carriage  over  heavy 
roads. 
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As  the  United  States  produce  most  of  the  articles  purchased  in  Europe  for  consumption 
or  use  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  as  the  price  thereof  at  both  sources  of  supply  is 
the  same,  it  is  but  natural  to  infer  that  the  preference  given  to  Europe,  though  more  distant, 
arises  from  the  causes  above  enumerated. 

Why  do  buyers  from  Central  and  South  America  obtain  longer  credits  in  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Spain  than  are  held  out  to  them  in  the  United  States?  Why  should  sea 
freights  from  Europe  be  lower  than  from  the  United  States? 

The  difficulty  involved  in  the  first  query  can  be  removed  by  American  merchants  and 
manufacturers  themselves.  The  second  is  of  more  difficult  solution.  The  traffic  monopoly 
held  by  the  Panama  Railroad  renders  impossible  for  the  present  all  healthy  competition  with 
the  only  line  of  steamen  plying  between  New  York  and  Aspinwall.  This  most  serious  evil 
can  only  be  triumphantly  overcome  when  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  shall  have  sure 
and  free  access  to  the  west  coast  of  America  by  means  of  an  interoceanic  water  way.  Then, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  American  shipping  and  American  trade  with  Central  and  South  America 
will  attain  that  i^eeniinence  which  by  nature  and  by  right  belongs  to  thenu 

The  remissness  in  the  packing  and  conditioning  of  American  merchandise  might  at  first 
sight  be  thought  of  little  consequence.  It  compels,  nevertheless,  the  Central  and  South 
American  purchaser  to  decline  to  buy  here  a  certain  line  of  goods  which  he  is  certain  will 
never  reach  him  in  good  condition.  Merchandise,  for  instance,  bound  to  Central  America 
via  Aspinwall  and  Panama,  after  two  transshipments  at  those  ports,  is  discharged  at  the  prin- 
cipal ports  on  the  Pacific  in  an  open  sea,  without  the  convenience  of  wharfs.  The  packages 
are  thrown  from  the  vessel  into  lighten;  and,  as  these  are  rudely  shaken  by  a  rough  sea,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  damage.  Moreover,  merchandise  is  carried  from  many  of  these  ports  into 
the  interior  along  very  rough  roads  in  poor  carts  or  on  mule  back.  The  European  merchant 
is  alive  to  these  dangers  and  provides  against  them.  Let  us  hope  that  American  shippers, 
when  better  informed,  will  do  likewise. 

The  interoceanic  water  way,  while  not  requiring  such  careful  packing,  would  shorten  by 
two  weeks  at  least  the  delivery  of  merchandise  in  Central  America,  as  the  transfers,  sorting, 
and  distribution  of  goods  at  Aspinwall  and  Panama  would  be  done  away  with,  to  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Such  are,  in  conclusion,  the  obstacles  to  be  removed  in  order  that  the  commerce  of  the 

United  States  with  Central  and  South  America  may  assume  the  proportions  it  is  entitled  to. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  stimulus  of  the  projected  expositions  and  others  which  ^^ill  be 

brought  about  through  the  greater  intimacy  arising  from  friendly  and  easy  intercourse  between 

the  people  of  this  continent,  thus  establishing  the  desired  preponderance  of  the  coomierce  of 

America  with  America. 

FRANCISCO  SAINFIESTA. 

a 

RECIPROCITY. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  our  people  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  entered  into  a  reciprocal  commercial  treaty  with  us,  the 
ratification  of  which  took  place  by  the  Congress  on  the  30th  day  of  last 
April  (1892),  permitting  free  entry  from  the  United  States  into  this  Republic 
of  twenty-nine  specific  articles.  All  of  these  articles  have  been  in  great  use, 
and  the  opportunity  has  been  availed  of  by  many  doing  business  here  thus  to 
introduce  for  the  first  time  into  Guatemala  agricultural  and  mining  ma- 
chinery and  many  other  articles  of  value,  perhaps  leading  to  other  and 
greater  concessions  on  the  part  of  these  governments.  The  following  are 
the  free  goods  herein  referred  to : 

(i)  Live  animals. 

(2)  Barley,  com  (or  maize),  and  lye. 
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(3)  Corn  meal. 

(4)  Potatoes,  peas,  and  beans. 

(5)  Fresh  vegetables. 

(6)  Rice. 

(7)  Hay  and  straw  for  forage. 

(8)  Tar,  pitch,  resin,  turpentine,  and  asphalt. 

(9)  Cotton-seed  oil  and  other  products  of  said  seed. 


(10 

(" 
(12 

('3 
(M 
(«S 


struction  of  buildings. 


{16 

dressed 

(«7 
(18 

('9 

(20 

(21 
(22 

(23 
(24 

(26 

(27 
(28 


Quicksilver. 

Mineral  coal. 

Guano  and  other  fertilizers. 

Lumber  and  timber,  in  the  rough  or  prepared  for  building  purposeSb 

Houses  of  wood  or  iron,  complete  or  in  parts. 

Fire  bricks,  lime,  cement,  shingles,  and  tiles  of  clay  or  glass  for  roofing  and  oon- 


Marble  in  slabs,  columns,  cornices,  door  and  window  frames,  and  fountains;  and 
or  undressed  marble  for  buildings. 

Piping  of  clay,  glazed  or  unglazed,  for  aqueducts  and  sewers. 

Wire,  plain  or  barbed,  for  fences,  with  hooks  and  staples  for  same. 

Printed  books,  bound  or  unbound ;  printed  music ;  maps,  charts,  and  globes. 

Materials  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  railways. 

Materials  for  electrical  illumination. 

Materials  expressly  for  the  construction  of  wbarfii. 

Anchors  and  hoisting  tackle. 

Railings  of  cast  or  wrought  iron. 

Balconies  of  cast  or  wrought  iron. 

Window  blinds  of  wood  or  metal. 

Iron  fireplaces  or  stoves. 

Machinery,  including  steam  machinery  for  agriculture  and  mming,  and  separate 
parts  of  the  same. 

(29)  Gold  and  silver  in  bullion,  dust,  or  coin. 

It  is  understood  that  the  packages  or  coverings  in  which  the  articles  named  in  the  forego- 
ing schedule  are  imported  shall  enter  free  of  duty  if  they  are  usual  and  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

SAMUEL  KIMBERLY, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Guatemala^  February  ^^  i8gj. 
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REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  WASHBURN,  OF  MAGDEBURG, 

The  German  sugar-beet  industry  suffered  a  slight  setback  in  the  last 
campaign.  The  year  i89i-'92  was  not  disastrous  by  any  means,  but  neither 
could  it  be  called  profitable  when  compared  with  recent  years.  There  was 
a  decrease  of  10.7  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  beets  raised,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  an  increase  of  nearly  2  per  cent  in  acreage ;  these  are  the  figures  just 
published  by  Licht.  A  corresponding  decrease  in  percentages  as  against  the 
preceding  year  is  seen  throughout  the  other  tables  furnished.  This  is  seem- 
ingly serious,  but  in  reality  bad  weather,  not  bad  management,  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  unfavorable,  showing. 
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The  area  devoted  to  beet  culture  in  i89i-*92  was  336,454  hectares  (i 
hectare=2.47i  acres);  in  i89o-'9i,  329,917  hectares.  The  average  crop 
per  hectare  was  282  metric  centners  (i  metric  centner=224  pounds)  in 
i89i-'92  and  322  metric  centners  in  i89o-'9i.  Of  the  roots  grown  in 
i89i-*92  there  were  48.9  per  cent  grown  by  manufacturers  and  51.  i  per 
cent  were  purchased ;  the  proportion  for  the  preceding  year  was  48. 2  and 
51.8  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  number  of  factories  fell  from  four  hundred  and  six  to  four  hundred 
and  three ;  four  ceased  working  and  one  new  one  was  established.  The 
factories  began  operations  for  the  most  part  in  the  second  half  of  September, 
and,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  required  on  an 
average  only  eighty-one  days  to  work  up  the  crop.  The  official  figures 
giving  the  average  number  of  working  days  are  81.2  for  i89i-'92,  as  against 
97.5  for  i89o-'9i.  Of  course,  it  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  beets  produced.  There  were  94,880,022 
metric  centners  of  roots  worked  up  in  i89i-'92  and  106,233,194  metric 
centners  in  i89o-*9i,  a  decrease  of  11,353,172  metric  centners.  The  aver- 
age quantity  worked  up  by  each  factory  was : 


i89o-'9z. 


•«••••••«•••••••• 


■••••••»•••••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••*••••••••••••••••  ••••••••• 


*•••••••• 


••••  •••«••«••«•••  •••••••«• 


Total. 


Met.  cent. 

>35*434 
961,658 


DaOy. 


Met,  cent. 
a,9oo 
.,684 


The  sugar  yield  was  10.05  P^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  preceding  year. 
The  production  was  1,198,156  tons  for  i89i-*92  and  1,331,965  for  i89o-'9i, 
a  decrease  of  133,809  tons.  The  exports  for  the  two  periods  mentioned  were 
704,206  tons  and  758,194  tons,  respectively;  the  imports  8,695  tons  in 
i89i-'92  and  6,845  ^^^s  in  i89o-*9i.  The  consumption  per  head  was 
10.67  kilograms  for  i89i-'92  and  10.85  kilograms  for  i890-'9i.  The  quan- 
tity of  beets  required  to  produce  i  metric  centner  of  raw  sugar  in  i89i-'92 
was  8.29  metric  centners;  in  i89o-'9i,  8.27  metric  centners.  The  yield 
per  hectare  of  sugar  was  35.65  metric  centners  in  i89i-'92  and  40.76  metric 
centners  in  i89o-'9i. 

The  average  price  of  beets  during  the  campaign  was  1.80  marks  per 
.  metric  centner.     The  money  value  of  the  sugar  produced  is  represented  at 

418,156,000  marks  in  i89i-'92  and  443,544,000  marks  in  i89o-'9i.     The 

net  profits  per  hectare  and  factory  were  as  follows : 


Per  hectare. 

Per  factory. 

DsKripdoo. 

x89z-'99. 

i890-'9i. 

Z891-99. 

z89o-'9i. 

• 

Marka, 

Mark*, 

Marks. 

Marks, 

a97.63 

185.91 

199,097 

150, 50» 

^  "on ,.....,.. 

».*••.. ...... •..•.« •.••.* 

67.60 

139.60 

54,39* 

««3,439 

Total 

•95.33 

394.81 

•46,488 

963,940 

No.  152 5. 
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Hie  revenue  figures  for  the  last  campaign  are  not  yet  accessible.     For 

(;o-*9i  the  tax  on  beet  roots  amounted  to  84,986,552  marks,  the  import 

a\  on  sugar  to  2,256,315  marks,  and  the  consumption  tax  (12  marks  per  100 

ilograms  of  inland  raw  sugar)  to  55,732,472  marks,  yielding  a  total  income 

142,975,339  marks.     The  amount  paid  in  bounty  on  sugar  exported  was 

•  '74>3^9  marks,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  76,301,020  marks,  and  equiva- 

.iL  to  1.53  marks  per  head  of  population.     Reckoning  the  cost  of  collection 

ai  4  pet  cent,  the  income  netted  to  the  Government  was  70,672,264  marks. 

ALBERT  H.  WASHBURN, 

Commercial  Agent, 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Magdedurgf  February  p,  iSqj* 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NANCE. 

The  principal,  and  almost  the  only,  article  exported  from  this  colony  is 
salt.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  salt  produced  is  shipped  to  ports  in  the  United 
States;  the  remainder,  being  ground  for  fishery  purposes,  is  shipped  to  ports 
in  Canada.  The  value  of  nearly  all  the  salt  exported  to  the  United  States 
is  returned  to  this  colony  from  there.  This  arises  not  entirely  from  a  natural 
inclination  to  purchase  in  the  market  to  which  the  staple  of  the  colony  is 
shipped ;  there  is  an  abiding  preference  for  most  articles  of  our  manu- 
facture. 

As  there  is  no  discrimination  in  imposing  duties  here  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  the  manufactures  of  that  country  have  no  preference  in  this  colony, 
except  where  they  can  be  purchased  there  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  elsewhere. 
In  this  respect  there  are  few  articles  which  come  in  competition  with  Amer- 
ican goods.  Conspicuous  among  these  may  be  mentioned  felt  and  straw 
hats  and  woolen  goods,  which  are  imported  from  Great  Britain  at  one-half 
the  cost  of  those  from  America.  The  principal  other  articles  which  can  be 
imported  at  lower  prices  from  Great  Britain  are  laces  and  embroidery,  rib- 
bons, silk,  rice,  some  canned  provisions,  and  some  spirituous  liquors.  Al- 
most all  other  articles  can  be  obtained  in  the  United  States  at  lower  prices. 
In  a  few  cases,  where  the  prices  are  about  equal,  merchants  prefer  to  import 
from  New  York,  as  goods  can  be  received  within  three  weeks  from  the  date 
of  mailing  an  order,  owing  to  the  frequent  communication  with  that  port, 
whereas  three  months*  delay  would  attend  an  order  sent  to  Great  Britain. 
From  this  same  cause  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  practically  everything 
imported  into  this  colony  would  come  from  the  United  States  if  the  articles 
received  from  Great  Britain  could  be  exported  from  our  country  at  the  same 
prices  as  are  now  paid  in  Great  Britain.  Taking  into  consideration  the  great 
length  of  time  required  to  procure  goods  from  Great  Britain  and  the  increased 
freight  rates  and  heavy  charges  for  packing,  if  felt  hats,  woolen  goods,  laces 
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and  embroidery^  and  ribbons  could  be  invoiced  in  the  United  States  at 
slightly  higher  prices  than  are  no^¥  paid  to  the  British  shippers,  preference 
would  be  given  to  our  manufactures.  Nothing  but  the  great  discrepancy  in 
the  prices  of  those  goods  operates  against  our  interests. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  a  trade  between  this  colony  and 
Halifax  in  commodities  which  have  hitherto  been  obtained  solely  from  New 
York,  such  as  flour  and  some  vegetables.  Although  a  very  efficient  steam- 
ship communication  has  been  established  by  the  aid  of  a  subsidy,  the  results 
have  been  inconsiderable. 

The  following  report,  setting  forth  in  what  respect  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  fail  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  consumers  in  this  dis- 
trict and  in  what  respects  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  excel  them  in  com- 
plying with  the  wants  of  the  people,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Harriott,  consular 
agent  at  Salt  Cay  : 

Woolen,  thread,  and  worsted  goods  and  tpool  and  machine  thread  are  obtained  in  Eng- 
land cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  while  cotton  goods,  twine,  cordage,  etc.,  are  almost 
exclusively  imported  from  the  United  States. 

American  carriages  find  favor  here,  but  there  is  not  much  of  a  demand.  Knocked-down 
woodwork  for  wheels  is  not  suitable  for  this  climate,  as  foreign  woods  shrink  very  much  and 
the  native  woods  answer  every  pmpose. 

Drugs,  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  etc,  are  supplied  by  the  United  States,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions. 

Most  of  the  food  and  food  products  are  supplied  by  the  United  States,  as  the  freights  and 
prices  are  lower;  but  English  canned  preserves  in  tin  and  pickles  in  glass  are  sold  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  American.  American  condensed  milk  sells  readily  in  this  market  The 
pUmrr  acxts  of  aadua  and  biscuits  come  from  the  United  States;  but  fancy  crackers  put 
up  in  air-tight  tins,  which  now  come  from  England,  find  a  good  sale.  Potted  meats  and 
game  are  supplied  principally  from  Europe,  being  cheaper;  while  dry  meats  and  fish,  ham, 
bacon,  lard,  and  butter  come  from  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  furniture  used  is  of  American  manufacture.  No  carpets  are  used  in  this 
climate. 

American  hardware,  more  particularly  cutlery,  is  appreciated  for  its  style  and  quality,  al- 
though a  good  deal  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  English  cutlery  still  exists.  American  axes, 
shovels,  spades,  hoes,  and  picks  are  very  generally  used  and  give  satisfaction;  but  locks,  bolts, 
hinges,  etc,  and  corrugated  iron  of  English  manufacture  are  much  cheaper,  and  therefore 
supply  the  trade. 

Hemp  is  not  much  used,  manilla  being  preferred,  and  cotton  bagging  is  preferred  to  jute 
and  IS  imported  from  America. 

The  leather  goods — ^boots,  shoes,  harness,  tic j^-^ltc  principally  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  Rubber  goods  are  not  durable  in  this  climate,  and  even  leather  gets  very  dry  and 
brittle  A  good  trade  might  be  done  in  harness  by  substituting  canvas  for  leather  for  making 
traces. 

Liquors,  both  spirit  and  malt,  in  barrels,  bottles,  and  cases  are  much  patronized,  and  con- 
sumers are  not  particular  as  to  quality. 

There  has  not  been  very  much  use  for  machinery,  except  for  the  purpose  of  grinding;  but 
the  pita-fiber  industry  now  demands  machinery  for  extracting  the  fiber.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  English  or  American  manufacturers  will  supply  machines.  Sewing  machines  of 
American  make  are  used  and  give  satisfaction,  and  also  tools  and  appliances  for  working  steel 
and  iron.  English  saws  and  files  are  in  general  nse,  but  machine-made  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets 
are  cheaper  in  the  American  markets. 
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The  oi^gans  tnd  pianos  of  American  manufacture  are  generally  of  good  tone  and  work- 
manship; but,  owing  to  the  saltness  of  the  air,  everything  is  liable  to  rust,  and  exposed  parts 
should  be  nickel  plated.  There  is  quite  a  demand  for  accordions,  concertinas,  and  other 
cheap  wind  instruments,  which  are  supplied  from  Europe,  owing  to  cheapness. 

American  paints  find  little  favor  here,  as,  owing  to  the  extreme  drsmess  of  the  ur,  the  oil 
dries  very  quickly  into  the  wood,  and  the  paint  rubs  off.  If  the  American  paint  manufacturers 
were  to  send  samples  of  paints  especially  adapted  to  the  climate,  a  very  good  trade  might  be 
opened.  English  oils  for  painting  are  preferred,  being  cheaper  and  ther^  not  being  as  much 
difference  in  price  between  boiled  and  raw  linseed  oil  as  in  the  American  markets.  T\\e  oil 
for  illumination  is  supplied  from  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  freights  and  also  to  the 
cheapness  of  the  American  oil. 

Plate  and  window  glass,  table  glass,  glass  for  druggists'  use  and  supplies,  lamp  glass  and 
shades,  and  lamps  and  fittings  are,  with  few  exceptions,  imported  from  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  fair  trade  done  in  all  articles  of  stationery  from  the  United  States,  but  some 
complaints  are  made  that  the  quality  of  the  bill  paper  and  blank  books  is  not  as  good  as 
formerly. 

American  watches,  clocks,  toys,  and  notions,  small  wares,  silver-plated  and  solid  silver 
table  ware,  and  jewelry  give  satisfaction. 

The  clothing  trade  is  largely  supplied  by  American  markets,  but  most  woolen  goods  come 
from  England;  hats  of  all  kinds,  caps,  and  most  of  the  gloves  and  hosiery  are  imported  from 
England. 

In  closing  the  report,  it  woald  be  well  to  say  that  the  only  staple  of  this  island  is  salt,  the 
bulk  of  which  goes  to  the  United  States.  In  return  the  most  of  the  impcoting  trade  is  with  the 
United  States,  except  in  such  instances  as  have  been  pointed  out 

J.  L.  HANCE, 

United  States  Consihate, 

Turks  Islam/,  October  20,  iSp2, 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 
REPORT  By  CONSUL  BAKER,  OF  BUENOS  A  VRES, 

* 

Jute  {Corchorus  capsularis^  is  not  cultivated  in  this  country;  not,  how- 
ever, as  I  believe,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  not  many  portions  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  where  it  could  be  grown  to  advantai^e,  but  because  in  a 
new  country  like  this  there  is  not  the  enterprise  or  manual  labor  to  cultivate  it. 
All  the  jute  used  in  manufactures  here,  or  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of 
it,  is  imported  from  abroad.  The  imports,  raw  and  manufactured,  for  the 
last  two  years  and  nine  months  for  which  we  have  custom-house  returns  were 
as  follows: 


Dcscripdoa. 


••»•••••»•«••••• 


Manufactured. 


»•«••••••■ 


1890. 


Kilcgrams. 

646,364 

«78,45a 


189X. 


Kilograms. 

378,967 


NUm 

months  of 

1899. 


Kilegrtunt. 


.338 
ixx,6xi 
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While,  however,  there  is  no  jute  of  the  above  variety  produced  in  this 
country,  there  grow  spontaneously  in  various  parts  of  the  interior  numerous 
varieties  of  plants  which  produce  a  very  superior  fiber.  To  some  extent 
these  have  been  and  are  used,  not  only  for  cordage  and  rope,  but  for  bagging 
and  other  more  delicate  textile  fabrics.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the 
following: 

Agave  {Agave  Americana — AmaryllidacecR)^  called  here  "pita."  It  is 
the  same  plant  as  that  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  in  Mexico,  and  it  has 
all  the  same  qualities  and  characteristics. 

Caraguato  {Caraguato  guyanenses — BromeliacSes).     The  usual  name  for 
this  plant  here  is  "chaguar."     It  was  employed  by  the  Indians  before  the 
Spanish  conquest,  and  has  been  used  by  the  Argentine  people  of  the  interior 
in  a  primitive  domestic  way  ever  since.     It  grows  with  especial  luxuriance 
in  the  Gran  Chaco,  and  in  one  part  there  is  a  natural  growth  of  it  of  up- 
ward of  100  square  leagues  in  extent.    The  Indians  produce  from  it  a  thread, 
with  which  they  make  their  fishing  nets  and  also  the  few  garments  which 
cover  their  bodies — ^generally  dyed  in  various  attractive  colors.     The  Ar- 
gentine women  of  the  upper  provinces,  with  their  hand  looms,  also  make 
various  fabrics,  some  of  them  of  most  excellent  quality.     In  former  years 
there  was  talk  about  exporting  this  fiber;  but  the  difficulty  was  in  exploiting 
it  and  preparing  it  for  market  in  sufficient  quantities,  owing  to  want  of 
laborers,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  was  found  that  the  roads  between  the 
frontiers  and  the  Parani  or  Paraguay  rivers  were  so  infrequent  and  so  bad 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  would  absorb  all  the  prospective  profit.     Mr. 
Nap,  in  his  work  on  the  Argentine  Republic,  says :  **  The  fiber  of  the  *  chaguar ' 
will  compete  with  the  hemp  of  Manila,  which  is  said  to  be  less  uniform  and 
durable." 

Cdnamo  {Cannabis  saiiva — Cannabinias),  In  some  of  the  upper  prov- 
inces hemp  to  some  extent  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  for  its  fiber. 
It  grows,  however,  almost  spontaneously;  and,  though  the  soil  of  this  country 
gives  it  an  excellent  fiber,  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  enterprise  to  do  much 
with  it. 

Linum  {Linum  usitaHssimum).  This  is  grown  here  in  great  quantities, 
especially  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  F6 ;  but  heretofore  it 
has  been  produced  more  for  the  seed  than  the  fiber.  The  exports  of  linseed 
in  1890  were  30,720,636  kilograms;  in  1891,  12,233,303  kilograms;  and 
for  nine  months  of  1892  it  was  44,160,163  kilograms.  From  these  figures 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  fiber  left  for  home  consumption  must  have 
heen  very  considerable. 

Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  plants,  especially  in  the  Gran  Chaco, 
known  here  only  by  the  Indian  or  Guarani  names,  which  produce  fiber  of 
more  or  less  excellence.  One  of  these  is  the  "caza-guati,"  a  species  of 
aloe,  which  grows  spontaneously,  not  only  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  but  in  Para- 
guay, A  few  years  ago  Messrs.  Samuel  B.  Hale  &  Co.,  American  merchants 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  own  an  extensive  tract  of  land  a  few  leagues  above 
Asuncion  on  which  this  plant  grows  very  rank,  undertook  the  production  of 
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fiber,  not  only  for  rope  and  cordage,  but  also  for  woven  goods.  The  tests 
which  were  made  by  exf^erts  from  the  United  States  were  most  satisfactory, 
the  fiber,  as  they  reported,  being  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  produced  in 
the  world;  but  the  field  of  operations  was  so  inaccessible  and  so  remote 
from  market  that  the  industry  was  finally  given  up.  There  is,  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  a  field  for  this  fiber,  fully  equal  to  the  one  which  roanilla  enjoys. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  production  of  native  fiber  is  the  lack  of  proper 
machinery  and  the  want  of  enterprise  sufficient  to  procure  it.  There  is  one 
establishment  which  has  been  trying  to  do  some  business  in  this  line,  located 
in  San  Fernando,  but  it  is  too  remote  from  the  places  where  tlie  textile  plants 
are  grown  to  succeed  very  greatly. 

In  this  city  there  are  three  establishments  where  jute  bagging  is  manu- 
factured, the  first  consuming  raw  material  valued  at  {150,000  and  the  second 
raw  material  valued  at  {600,000  per  annum — all  imported  from  abroad.  I 
have  no  returns  in  regard  to  the  third  establishment. 

For  several  years  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  city  with  the  ramie 
plant,  and  they  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  a  company  has  been  formed 
here  to  grow  the  plant  in  large  quantities  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Gran 
Chaco.     The  success  of  the  enterprise  will  be  watched  with  some  interest. 

While  I  have  thus  been  able  to  make  a  very  limited  report  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  fiber  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  I  am  informed  that  in 
the  Argentine  contribution  to  the  Chicago  Columbian  Exposition  there  will 
be  a  full  and  interesting  display  of  all  the  textile  plants  grown  in  this  country, 
the  whole  number  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty  varieties,  not  includ- 
ing the  cotton  plant. 

£.  L.  BAKER, 

United  States  Consulate,  CansuL 

Buenos  Ayres^  February  11  ^  iSps* 


BAHAMAS. 
REPORT  By  CONSUL  MeLAIN,  OP  NASSAU. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  jute  in  this  colony,  nor  Is  any  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  only  fiber  grown  here  is  the  sisal,  regard- 
ing which  I  have  written  so  fully  to  the  Department  from  time  to  time  within 
the  last  three  years  that  I  am  not  able  to  add  anything  additional  at  present 
that  would  be  interesting  or  instructive. 

The  very  exhaustive  report  by  Special  Agent  Dodge,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  year,  which  contains  one  of  my  own  reports, 
will  be  found  to  embrace  nearly  every  item  of  interest  touching  the  feasi- 
bility of  sisal  culture  in  the  United  States,  and  to  this  I  could  add  nothing 
new.     This  report  is  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 

of  sisal  hemp. 

THOS.  J.  McLAIN, 

United  States  Consulate,  ConsuL 

Nassau^  November  77,  rSgs. 
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BELGIUM. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OSBORNR,  OF  GMKin\ 

Believing  that  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  knov^  the  situation  of  the  flax, 
tov,  and  jute  spinning  industry  in  Belgium,  I  transmit  herewith  a  transla- 
tion of  a  petition  recently  addressed  to  the  Belgian  minister  of  agriculture  by 
five  spinners  established  at  Courtrai,  Roulers,  Ath,  and  Tournay.  It  is  a 
protest  against  the  enactment  of  certain  proposed  changes  in  the  lav  regu- 
lating hours  of  labor,  etc.,  but  incidentally  reveals  some  interesting  facts.* 

JOHN  B.  OSBORNE, 

ConsuL 


Translation  of  Petition  op  Belgian  Spinners, 
actual  srruation  of  the  spinning  industry  in  belgium. 

Accofding  to  a  recent  census  the  flax,  tow,  and  jute  spinning  industry  in  Belgium  com- 
prises a  total  of  288,500  spindles  and  furnishes  work  in  its  mills  for  about  16,000  hands,  not 
inclading  those  who  work  in  the  culture,  steeping,  and  thrashing  of  the  raw  material  em- 
ployed. The  cost  of  the  land  and  material  used  in  this  industry  would  permit  at  present,  at 
the  rate  of  150  francs  per  spindle,  a  sum  converted  into  real  property  of  43,275,000  francs. 
The  capital  necessary  to  fit  up  and  operate  these  mills,  not  including  a  certain  sum  which  it 
is  customary  to  borrow  under  the  form  of  emission  of  bonds  or  of  bank  credit,  would  amount, 
at  the  rate  oi  200  francs  per  spindle,  to  57,700,000  francs. 

The  total  number  of  firms  among  which  this  industry  is  divided  in  Belgium  is  38,  of  which 
12  are  joint-stock  companies  that  publish  reports.  Some  of  these  establishments,  and 
notably  the  most  important,  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  twelve 
stock  companies  have  in  the  aggregate  211,566  spindles  (73^  per  cent  of  the  total). 

The  capital  required  for  these  companies  must  allows- 

Fianct. 

For  the  conversions  into  real  property. • 3i>734>900 

For  funds  for  operating..... 10,578,300 

Total 42,313,200 

The  acknowledged  capital  is  20,325,000  francs.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
certain  companies  have  devoted  their  sinking  funds,  reserves,  and  profits  to  the  extension  of 
their  landed  property  and  plant;  others  have  reduced  their  capital  in  order  to  obtain  protits; 
fioally,  several  mills  have  been  ceded  to  new  companies  at  prices  below  cost 

RESULTS  OBTAINED  DURING  THE  PERIOD  X88l   TO   I89O. 

Among  the  twelve  stock  companies  that  now  exist  four  were  c>taMi.->hcd  under  ih's  form 
previous  to  1881;  the  others  since  that  date.  The  result  is  that  four  compan.es,  repi\>cijt- 
ing  124,572  spindles,  have  published  ten  reports;  three  companies,  representing  5^,cx)o 
spindles,  nine  reports;  one  company,  representing  7,764  spindles,  ei;;ht  reports;  two  compa- 
nies, representing  15.000  spindles,  six  reports;  one  company,  representing  3,000  spindits, 
two  reports;  and  one  company,  representing  2,800  spindles,  has  publi>hed  no  report.  Omii 
ting  these  last  two  and  establibliing  the  average  annual  result  for  each  of  the  ten  ethers,  we 
find  that — 

(l)  The  205,736  spindles  which  they  employ  must  cost  for  fitting  up  30,860, 100  francs. 
These  are  put  down  in  the  reports,  redemptions  entirely  deducted,  for  24,5  ^7,946  iranc-. 

*  That  part  of  the  petition  •pecifying  the  propoeed  dumges  in  the  law  regulating  houn  of  labor  u  omiiieii 
fenthkrapott. 
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(2)  The  capital  stock,  which  normally  ought  to  be  41,147,200  6nancs,  is  in  reality  described 
in  the  report  as  21,554,761  francs. 

(3)  The  total  reserves  are  6,832,768  francs. 

(4)  The  dividends  distributed  amount  to  1,291,252  francs. 

(5)  The  profits  (dividends  and  reserves  combined),  after  deduction  of  losses,  amount  to 
917,065  francs. 

The  result  is  that-— 

(I)  The  dividends  distributed  to  the  stockholders  amount  to  5.93  per  cent  of  the  reduced 
capital  stock  and  to  4.54  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  increased  by  the  accumulated  reserves. 

(2]  The  result  obtained,  that  is  to  say,  the  total  of  the  interests,  dividends,  and  reserves, 
minus  the  losses,  has  given  4ji^  per  cent  on  the  reduced  capital  stock  and  3.23  per  cent  on 
the  capital  stock  plus  the  acquired  reserves. 

If  we  deduct  the  figures  pertaining  to  one  of  these  establishments,  which  is  in  an  excep- 
tional situation,  we  find  for  nine  others:  Total  number  of  spindles,  145,264;  capital  stock, 
17,554,761  francs;  conversions  into  real  estate,  19,685,145  francs;  reserves,  2,672,873  francs; 
dividends  distributed,  407,652  francs,  or  2.32  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock;  profits  after  reduc- 
tion of  losses,  320,214  francs,  or  about  2  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock. 

These  results  could  not  be  diminished  without  necessitating  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
spindles,  and  consequently  a  reduction  in  the  working  force. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE    HOURS    OF  LABOR. 

Flax,  tow,  and  jute  spinning  is  the  only  branch  of  the  textile  industry  which  is  not  pro- 
tected in  Belgium  by  customs  duties. 

By  reason  of  this  situation,  which  obliges  it  to  strive  with  competitors  of  the  world,  it  has 
attained  as  a  whole  the  maximum  progress  realized  up  to  the  present,  and  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  its  number  of  spindles,  whereas  in  certain  neighboring  countries,  where  the  cus- 
toms duties  are  considered  as  a  protection,  the  decrease  has  reached  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  number  which  existed  twenty  years  ago. 

In  the  existing  conditions  the  equilibrium  between  the  spinning  industries  of  different 
countries  is  established,  and  Belgian  spinning,  of  which  the  situation  has  manifestly  been 
improving  for  three  years,  can  maintain  itself  and  even  prosper  if  this  equilibrium  is  not 
destroyed. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  would  put  Belgian  spin- 
ning in  a  state  of  inferiority  if  it  does  not  coincide  with  a  proportional  diminution  in  all 
other  countries,  and  that  the  production  will  be  reduced  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the 
duration  of  labor,  with,  of  course,  the  employment  of  the  same  raw  materials  and  the  same 
quantity  of  waste. 

Furthermore,  the  decrease  in  production  occasioned  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
confined  to  Belgium  could  have  no  influence  on  the  price  of  the  raw  materials,  which  are 
admitted  free  of  duty  everywhere,  nor  on  the  selling  prices  of  the  yams  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  since  the  products  of  our  competitors  enter  without  paying  duties.  Every  resulting 
increase  in  charges  would  fall  upon  the  Belgian  industry,  and  upon  the  working  people 
which  it  employs. 

From  statistics  compiled  by  five  spinners  established  at  Ath,  Toumay,  G>urtrai,  and 
Roulers,  possessing  tc^ether  25,000  spindles,  it  appears  that  every  hour  of  daily  labor  produces 
5.12  francs  (98.8  cents)  per  spindle  per  year,  and  that  consequently  a  reduction  of  an  hour 
of  labor  per  day  represents  for  the  288,500  spindles  an  annual  loss  of  1,477,120  francs,  of 
which  30  per  cent,  or  443,000  francs,  would  affect  the  pockets  of  the  workmen;  60  per  cent, 
or  886,000  francs,  would  fall  upon  the  manufacturers;  and  10  per  cent,  or  148,000  francs, 
would  be  retrieved  by  a  reduction  in  general  expenses. 

Now,  the  duration  of  effective  labor,  limited  to  twelve  hours  by  the  law  of  Z8S9  for  the 
workmen  concerned,  permits  by  the  employment  of  substitutes  the  operation  of  the  machinery 
during  thirteen  hours;  and  such  a  reduction  as  is  proposed  would  involve  for  us  a  loss  of  an 
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hour  and  a  balf  p«r  day,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  pecuniary  loss  of  one  and  a  half 
times  the  amount  stated  above.  The  results  would  be  disastrous  for  all  concerned.  The 
average  profits  would  be  reduced  in  such  proportions  that  in  a  situation  like  that  which 
we  have  occupied  during  the  past  ten  years  many  establishments  would  wind  up  with  enor- 
mous deficits,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  wages  which  they  would  be  forced  to  impose 
upon  the  workmen. 

EFFECTS  OF  THB  OTHER  MEASURES  PROPOSED. 

We  believe  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  employ  the  children  merely  during  six  hours 
per  day  without  subjecting  them  to  the  risk  of  passing  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  street, 
where  they  would  almost  inevitably  contract  habits  of  vagabondage. 

In  these  conditions  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  manufacturers  would  make  13 
years  the  age  of  admission  of  children,  and  this  measure,  if  it  were  applied  to  all  the  indus- 
tries, could  not  injure  our  own ;  but  many  households  among  the  working  class  would  regret 
to  see  deferred  for  a  year  the  relief  afforded  them  by  their  children*s  labor. 

The  proposition  concerning  the  hours  of  repose,  which  aims  to  fix  three  intermissions  per 
day,  of  which  that  at  noon  shall  be  at  least  one  hour  in  duration,  only  sanctions  a  measure 
already  made  general  since  the  application  of  the  law  of  December,  1889. 

The  condition  of  the  stoppage  of  the  machinery  seems  to  us  illegal,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
constitute  a  hindrance  to  the  liberty  of  labor  for  men  aged  more  than  16  years  and  for  girls 
and  women  more  than  21  years  of  age — liberty  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  legislature. 

The  privilege  of  leaving  the  mill  during  the  midday  stoppage  is  established  everywhere, 
and  that  of  leaving  during  the  stoppages  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  each  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations,  would  only  have  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  h  j^ur  in  duration,  would  cause  a 
disturbance  which  would  not  be  compensated  for  by  any  advantage ;  and  the  application  of 
this  measure  would  be  at  the  least  very  difficult  in  the  large  establishments  which  employ 
several  thousand  workmen. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We  believe  that  we  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  existing  conditions  in  the  spinning 
of  flax,  tow,  and  jute  do  not  ]>ermit  of  the  application  at  present  of  the  restrictive  measures  to 
the  regulations  imposed  by  the  law  of  1889,  without  doing  grave  injury  to  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  workmen,  indeed,  even  compromising  the  maintenance  of  this  industry 
in  Belgium. 

SSPTXMBER,  Z89X 


INDIA. 

RBPORTBY  CONSUZ^GENERAL  MERRILL,  OF  CALCUTTA. 

JUTE  AND  JUTE  MANUFACTURE. 

Jufe  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  of  Bengal 
and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  central  tracts  of  the  province.  It  is  grown 
also,  though  not  extensively,  in  Assam.  The  area  under  crop  in  these  two 
provinces  in  1887  ^^  estimated  at  1,333,000  acres,  and  the  outturn  at 
1,650,000,000  pounds,  more  than  half  of  which  was  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  mainly  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Jute  seems  to  be  capable  of  cultivation  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  It  is 
least  successful,  however,  upon  laterite  and  open,  gravelly  soils  and  most 
productive  upon  a  loamy  soil  or  rich  clay  and  sand.  The  finest  qualities 
are  grown  upon  the  higher  lands,  that  is,  lands  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
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live  without  danger  of  drowning  during  the  wet  season,  upon  which  rice, 
pulse,  and  tobacco  form  the  rotation.  The  coarser  and  larger  qualities  are 
grown  chiefly  upon  mud  banks  and  islands  formed  by  the  rivers;  indeed, 
these  qualities  prefer  submerged  lands,  and  luxuriate  in  the  salt-impregnated 
soil  near  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

A  hot,  damp  climate,  in  which  there  is  not  too  much  actual  rain  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  is  the  most  advatitageous. 

When  the  crop  is  to  be  raised  on  lowlands,  where  there  is  danger  of  early 
flooding,  plowing  begins  earlier  than  upon  the  higher  lands.  The  more  clay 
in  the  soil,  the  more  frequently  is  it  plowed  before  ^sowing.  The  prepara- 
tion commences  in  November  or  December  in  the  lowlands,  and  elsewhere 
in  February  or  March ;  the  soil  is  plowed  from  four  to  six  times,  the  clods  pul- 
verized, and  at  the  final  plowing  the  weeds  are  collected,  dried,  and  burned. 

No  special  attention  is  paid  to  good  seeds,  nor  do  cultivators  buy  or  sell 
their  seeds.  In  the  comer  of  the  field  a  few  plants  are  left  to  ripen  and 
produce  the  seed  that  is  sown  broadcast  the  following  year.  The  sowings, 
according  to  the  position  and  nature  of  the  soil,  begin  about  the  middle  of 
March  and  extend  to  the  end  of  June. 

The  time  for  reaping  the  crop  depends  entirely  upon  the  date  of  sowing, 
the  season  commencing  with  the  earliest  crop  about  the  end  of  June  and 
extending  to  October.  The  crop  is  considered  to  be  in  season  whenever  the 
flowers  bloom  and  past  season  whenever  the  fruits  appear.  The  fiber  from 
plants  that  have  not  flowered  is  weaker  than  from  those  in  fruit;  the  latter, 
though  stronger,  is  coarser  and  wanting  in  gloss.  Late  reaping  is  account- 
able for  the  coarse  fiber  found  in  market. 

The  average  crop  of  fiber  per  acre  is  over  1,200  pounds;  but  the  yield 
varies  considerably,  being  as  high  as  4,000  pounds  in  some  districts  and  as 
low  as  250  pounds  in  others. 

At  present,  as  practiced  by  the  natives,  the  fiber  is  separated  from  the 
stems  by  a  process  of  retting  in  pools  of  stagnant  water.  In  some  districts 
the  crop  is  stacked  in  bundles  for  two  or  three  days  to  give  time  for  the 
decay  of  the  leaves,  which  are  said  to  discolor  the  fiber  in  the  retting  pro- 
cess; in  others  the  bundles  are  carried  off  and  at  once  thrown  into  the  water. 
There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  if  the  drying  of  the  leaves  by  stack- 
ing does  not  prevent  the  discoloration  of  the  fiber,  the  fiber  itself  is  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  process,  since  it  is  found  to  separate  more  readily  from 
the  stems  and  is  thereby  saved  from  the  danger  of  rotting  from  overmacera- 
tion.  In  some  districts  the  bundles  of  jute  stems  are  submerged  in  rivers, 
but  the  common  practice  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  tanks  or  roadside  stagnant 
pools.  The  period  of  retting  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  water,  the 
kind  of  fiber,  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  It  varies  from  two  to 
twenty-five  days.  The  operator  has  therefore  to  visit  the  tank  daily  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  fiber  has  begun  to  separate  from  the  stem.  This  period  must  not 
be  exceeded,  otherwise  the  fiber  becomes  rotten  and  almost  useless  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 
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The  bundles  are  made  to  sink  in  the  water  by  placing  on  them  sods  and 
mud.  When  the  proper  stage  has  been  reached,  the  retting  is  rapidly  com- 
pleted.  The  laborer,  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  fetid  water,  proceeds 
to  remove  small  portions  of  the  bark  from  the  ends  next  the  roots,  and, 
grasping  them  togedier,  strips  off  the  whole  from  end  to  end  without  break- 
ing either  stem  or  fiber.  Having  brought  a  certain  quantity  into  this  half- 
prepared  state,  he  next  proceeds  to  wash  off,  which  is  done  by  taking  a  large 
hardfiil,  swinging  it  round  his  head,  dashing  it  repeatedly  against  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  drawing^t  through  toward  him  so  as  to  wash  off  the  im- 
purities ;  then,  with  a  dexterous  throw,  he  spreads  it  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  concludes  by  carefully  picking  off  all  remaining  black  spots.  He 
then  wrings  it  out,  so  as  to  remove  as  much  water  as  possible,  and  hangs  it  up 
on  lines  prepared  on  the  spot  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  jute  can  be  raised  on  millions  of  acres 
lying  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  ocean  and  gulf  between 
the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Brownsville.  This  might  be  done  at  a  profit — 
notwithstanding  men  work  here  (lodging,  feeding,  and  clothing  themselves) 
for  from  5  to  10, cents  per  day — could  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance  be 
invented  for  extracting  the  dry  jute  fiber.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
retting  to  which  the  jute  is  submitted  weakens  the  fiber  greatly,  and  that 
the  introduction  of  a  machine  that  would  abolish  this  process  would  result 
in  undreamed-of  industries. 

No  trustworthy  figures  are  available  of  the  prime  cost  to  the  cultivators  of 
raising  and  extracting  the  jute  fiber.  From  what  I  can  learn,  I  would  esti- 
mate that  this  must  be  from  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  i  cent  per  pound. 

The  average  prices  in  Calcutta,  from  which  most  of  the  jute  is  exported, 
have  been  as  follows:  In  1884,  ^1.50  per  zoo  pounds;  1885,  |i*3o>  1886, 
I1.30;  1887,  I1.45.  In  1890  the  lowest  price  paid  in  Calcutta  was  90  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  the  highest  was  {1.66.  In  1891  the  highest  was  I2.34 
and  the  lowest  $1.    At  one  time  in  1892  it  ran  up  to  I3.60. 

There  are  three  grades,  the  common,  of  course,  selling  for  much  less 
than  the  medium  and  fine. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  recent  exports  of  jute  and  jute  manu- 
factures: 


DcsGiiptioii. 


Jnta .«« «.«««..»........,»«.»»...«.» •.•..•M.......M««. cwts... 

GooajbagB •» « nnmber... 


i889-'9o. 


»o,a55«904 
97. 4x5. 895 

37.M4»«>7 


x89<>-'9X. 


i«,985.967 
98,749,4x6 

a9. 854.099 


x89i-'93. 


8,53»,430 
X06, 350,6x9 

37.389,300 


There  are  in  India  26  jute  factories,  8,xox  looms,  and  161,845  spindles, 
which  give  employment  to  61,915  persons  and  use  up  2,869,088  cwts.  (112 
pounds)  of  jute.  They  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  gunny  bag 
or  cloth  trade,  a  few  only  doing  business  in  cordage^  floor  cloth,  or  other 
manufactures. 
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The  table  given  above  is  made  up  from  returns  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment, showing  only  the  exports,  properly  so  called,  of  bales  of  prepared 
gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloth,  and  do  not  include  the  millions  of  gunnies, 
etc.,  which  annually  leave  the  ports  of  India  containing  grain  or  other  prod- 
uce, nor  those  used  for  home  purposes;  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  far 
more  jute  is  consumed  in  this  way  than  the  total  amount  appearing  on  export 
schedules. 

THE  SAN    FIBER. 

San,  or  sunn  (pronounced  sawn),  is  grown  by  itself  or  at  times  is  raised 
in  strips  on  the  margins  of  fields.  It  is  never  cultivated  as  a  mixed  crop. 
Usually  it  is  sown  in  June  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  and  cut  at  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season — ^about  the  ist  of  October. 

It  requires  a  light,  but  not  necessarily  rich,  soil,  though  it  can  not  be 
grown  on  clay.  It  is  therefore  generally  sown  on  high,  sandy  lands  less  suited 
for  more  important  crops.  It  is  believed  by  cultivators  that  it  improves  the 
soil.  As  it  is  supposed  to  refresh  exhausted  land,  it  is  considered  a  good 
preparatory  crop  and  is  grown  as  such  every  second  or  third  year  in  fields 
required  for  sugar  cane  and  tobacco.  Sometimes  it  is  sown  as  a  second  crop 
and  plowed  in  when  young  as  a  green  manure. 

The  lancf  is  roughly  plowed  twice  and  the  seed  sown  broadcast,  and,  as 
it  germinates  immediately,  appearing  above  ground  within  twenty-four  hours, 
no  weeding  is  required.  From  twelve  to  eighty  pounds  of  seed  are  used  to 
the  acre,  the  opinion  prevailing,  however,  that  thick  sowing  is  more  desirable. 

I  have  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  steamer  via  London  sufficient  of 
both  the  san  and  jute  seed  to  plant  an  acre  of  each,  and  it  will  be  seen  that, 
while  the  former  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  latter,  the  plant  does  not  usually 
attain  one-fourth  the  height  of  the  jute. 

Ordinarily  the  crop  is  harvested  after  the  flowers  have  appeared,  but  often 
the  plants  are  left  on  the  field  until  the  fruits  have  begun  to  form,  and  some- 
times until  they  are  ripe.  In  most  cases  the  plants  are  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  though  not  infrequently  the  stems  are  cut  with  a  sickle  close  to  the 
ground. 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  crop  should  be  dried 
before  being  steeped  or  carried  at  once  to  the  retting  tanks.  When  stripped 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  highly  esteemed  as  a  manure,  the  stalks  are  made  up 
into  bundles  and  placed  upright  for  a  day  or  two  in  water  a  couple  of  feet 
deep,  since  the  bark  on  the  butts  is  thicker  and  more  tenacious  than  that  on 
the  upper  portion,  and  therefore  requires  longer  exposure  to  fermentation. 
I'he  bundles  are  then  laid  down  lengthways  in  the  water  and  kept  submerged 
by  being  weighted  with  earth.  It  can  be  generally  ascertained  when  the 
retting  is  complete  by  the  bark  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  stems  separating 
easily;  but  too  long  fermentation,  while  it  whitens  the  fiber,  injures  its 
strength.  It  seems  necessary  to  caution  cultivators  against  oversteeping  the 
plant,  because,  while  it  renders  the  separation  of  the  bark  from  the  stalk 
easier,  it  weakens  the  fiber.  Small,  shallow  pools  of  clear  water  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  beams  seem  best  suited  for  steeping,  because  heat  hastens 
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maceration,  and  consequently  preserves  the  strength  of  the  fiber,  while 
clean  water  preserves  the  light  color.  Having  discovered  that  the  necessary 
degree  of  retting  has  been  attained,  the  cultivator,  standing  in  the  water  up 
to  his  knees,  takes  a  bundle  of  the  stems  in  his  hand  and  thrashes  the  water 
with  them  until  the  tissue  gives  way  and  the  long,  clean  fibers  separate  from 
the  central  canes.  When  the  fiber  has  been  separated  and  thoroughly  washed, 
it  is  the  usual  custom  to  hang  it  over  bamboos  to  be  dried  and  bleached  in 
the  sun.  When  dry,  it  is  combed  if  required  for  textile  purposes  or  for  nets 
and  lines,  but  if  for  ordinary  use,  for  ropes  and  twines,  it  is  merely  separated 
and  cleaned  by  the  fingdrs  while  hanging  over  the  bamboo. 

The  output  per  acre  of  san  fiber  ranges  from  150  to  1,200  pounds,  but 
the  estimated  average  is  640  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion are  as  variously  stated  as  the  results  of  the  cultivation  in  the  way  of  pro- 
duction. As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  outlay  for  labor  must  be  be- 
tween $4  and  1 5  per  acre. 

The  actual  area  occupied  by  san  can  not  be  absolutely  determined,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  there  are  at  least  150,000  acres  annually  under  the 
crop  in  India. 

The  chief  purpose  for  which  san  is  utilized  at  the  present  day  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  coarse  cloth  or  canvas  used  chiefly  for  sacking.  A  large  amount 
of  the  fiber  is  used  in  the  native  cordage  trade,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted ; 
and  quantities  of  the  fiber  are  also  consumed  by  the  European  rope-makers 
in  India.  The  waste  tow  and  old  materials  are  made  into  paper.  In  many 
districts  paper  is  regularly  manufactured  of  this  material,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  used  by  the  Indian  paper  milb.  The  fiber  could  be  used  in  the 
United  States  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  or  flax.  In  some  parts  of  India  the 
seeds  of  the  san  are  collected  and  givea  to  cattle.  The  plant  itself  is  found 
to  be  very  nourishing,  causing  the  cows  to  give  more  niilk  than  most  other 
food. 

Little  or  nothing  of  a  definite  nature  can  be  learned  regarding  the  ex- 
tent of  the  trade  in  san  fiber.  It  is  grown  in  every  province  of  India,  jind  is 
nearly  universally  used  by  the  people,  but  accurate  information  in  regard  to 
its  export  is  not  to  be  procured.  The  tables  published  by  Ihe  Government 
show  the  exports  from  Indian  ports  to  other  Indian  ports,  but  not  the  amounts 

shipped  to  foreign  lands. 

SAMUEL  MERRILL, 

Consul-  GeneraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Calcutta  f  January  jo,  l8gj* 


JAVA. 
nSPORTBY  CONSUL  RAIRDEN,  OF  BATAVIA. 

Jute,  hennequen,  and  China  grass  do  not  grow  in  Netherlands  India. 
Sisal,  or  sisal  hemp,  is  newly  imported  into  Netherlands  India,  and  as 
yet  httle  is  known  regarding  its  cultivation. 
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Ramie,  imported  from  China,  is  grown  in  Java  and  cultivated  on  the 
same  principle  as  paddy.  The  temperature  of  the  climate  where  it  is  culti- 
vated is  about  70°  in  the  summer  months — from  November  to  April — and 
60*^  in  the  winter  months — from  April  to  November.  There  is  only  one 
crop  a  year,  grown  during  the  rainy  season — from  November  to  April.  Be- 
fore sowing  the  seeds,  which  is  done  usually  in  December,  the  soil  must  be 
well  dressed  with  manure.  The  seeds  are  sown  on  the  top  of  the  ground 
and  covered  with  mats,  which  must  be  kept  well  watered,  so  as  to  be  always 
damp.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  have  taken  root  the  mats  are  removed,  and  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  grow  till  about  10  inches  high,  when  they  are  trans- 
planted about  6  inches  apart.  After  being  transplanted  the  ground  must  be 
kept  moist,  and  this  is  done  by  inundation,  as  with  paddy.  After  nearly  four 
months  the  plant  is  gathered  (cut  near  the  ground),  dried,  and  packed  in 
bales  of  60  to  100  pounds  in  weight,  and  is  used  for  making  ropes  and  twine. 
As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  not  enough  grown  for  export,  and  the  bales 
are  only  roughly  packed  for  transportation  through  the  island.  This  is  done 
by  hand,  as  is  also  the  rope-making. 

B.  S.  RAIRDEN, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Batama^  March  17 ^  iSgjm 


SHANGHAI. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  LEONARD. 

After  careful  inquiry,  I  can  not  find  that  either  jute,  henneqnen, 
or  ramie  (China  grass)  is  cultivated  within  this  consular  district. 

During  1891  there  were  imported  at  Shanghai  from  other  Chinese  ports 
2,591.06  piculs  (i  picul  =  133 >^  pounds)  of  jute,  of  which  2,504.93  piculs 
were  reexported  to  Hongkong  and  foreign  countries. 

HennequeDj  sisal,  and  ramie  do  not  appear  in  the  Shanghai  returns  of 

trade. 

J.  A.   LEONARD, 

Consul-  GenereU. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Shanghai^  March  2,  iSgj. 


SYRIA. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  KHOURI,  OP  BEIRUT. 

Jute  Is  not  cultivated  within  the  Beirut  consular  district.  The  small 
quantity  of  jute  fibers  used  here  for  surgical  purposes  is  imported  from  Europe. 
Hennequen,  sisal,  and  ramie,(China  grass)  are  equally  unknown  to  Syrian 
agriculturists.     A  ramie  shrub  was  recently  planted  here  in  the  way  of 
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trial  by  Dr.  George  £.  Post,  formerly  professor  of  botany  in  the  American 
College;  but,  according  to  information  received  from  him,  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed, although,  in  his  opinion,  it  could  easily  be  acclimated  in  this  part  of 

the  Turkish  Empire. 

CONSTANTINE  KHOURI, 

Vtce-ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Beirut^  November  2j,  i8g2. 


BRAZILIAN  TRADE   IN    EXPLOSIVES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  DOCKERY,  OF  RiO  DE  JANEIRO, 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries  reaching  me  relative  to  the  dynamite  and 
powder  trade  in  Brazil,  I  beg  to  report  that  I  have  examined  the  subject 
and  the  following  are  the  only  facts  I  have  been  able  to  collect: 

Importations  in  i88g  and  i8go. 


1889. 

X890. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Kttogramt, 

88, 39* 
76,848 

MilrHs,^ 
1x9,697 
104,065 

Kil«gr4^mt. 
xao,996 

«63i849 
x99,on 

^'i  mnreisM54.6  cents. 

For  the  year  1890  the  following  countries  made  conMbutions  to  the 

8°»ount  imported: 

Importt  by  countries  in  i8go. 


CoiMltliM» 

Powder. 

Djrnamlta. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilegranu, 

87,390 
xo,ii6 

■3.490 

MUreiM, 
"8,341 
>3*^ 

••  •  »»*e«a  m%  m  ••a«*« 

3X,8o9 

Kilogrmmt, 
8a,aoo 
3,xao 
ao,oao 

39.^ 

"Milrn*, 
ixx,3X3 
4f*3« 

Bel« 

Fiancik 

a9,8x6 
53.665 

xao,996 

163,849 

«44.97o 

X99,oa« 

The  total  amount  of  duties  paid  in  1890  was  as  follows:  On  powder, 
78,647  milreis;  on  dynamite,  95,530  milreis.  The  duties  are  estimated  at 
975  reis  per  kilogram. 

The  above  figures  for  1889  and  1890  are  official  and  thoroughly  reliable. 
Those  for  1891  and  1892  are  not  yet  published,  and  it  has  been  impossible 
to  obtain  any  estimate  whatever,  except  that  the  importations  have  consid- 
erably increased. 
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Tlie  retail  prices  of  these  articles  in  this  city  to-day  are  as  follows: 

Oyniiimte:  Milz«s 

German- -per  case  of  20  kilograms...  85 

English do 90 

Powder  (in  barrels  of  60  kilograms  each): 

Aquia  brand per  kilogram...  7 

Diamond  point do 7 

From  2  to  3  (grade) ; -per  pound...  I^ 

For  quarries  (thick) - per  kilogram...  i^ 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  none  of  these  articles  were  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  Upon  investigation  I  find  that  the  dealers 
here  consider  American  explosives  of  a  superior  quality.  None  are  imported, 
however,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  prices  are  higher,  and  because,  in 
the  second  place,  ships  coming  from  American  ports  do  not  accept  such 
small  lots  of  explosives  as  are  wanted  by  importers  here. 

O.  H.  DOCKERY, 

Consui"  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General^ 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  10 ^  iSgj* 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SUTTON,  OF  NUSVO  LAREDO, 
SILVER  AND   RATES  OF   EXCHANGE. 

In  an  article  on  "Silver  in  Mexico,"  dated  October  16, 1890,  published 
in  No.  1 22  of  Consular  Reports  for  November  of  that  year,  I  reported  con- 
cerning the  output  of  white  metal  in  Mexico,  its  violent  fluctuations  in  value, 
and  the  effect  of  such  fluctuation  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises of  this  country.  The  present  report  reviews  the  situation  from  that 
date  to  the  present  and  summarizes  the  existing  commercial  conditions. 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1890  (a  period  embraced  in  my  for- 
mer report).  New  York  exchange  had  varied  from  40  per  cent  premium  down 
to  7  per  cent  premium  and  later  had  risen  to  about  15  per  cent.  As  more  than 
two-thirds_of  the  exports  of  this  country  are  precious  metals,  and  95  per  cent 
of  these  are  white  metal,  such  violent  changes  (at  least  25  per  cent)  in  the  gold 
value  of  the  major  portion  of  the  exports  was  a  severe  strain  on  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  If  the  value  of  the  mines  and  mining  interests  of  Mexico 
be  estimated  at  1400,000,000  in  Mexican  money  in  October,  1889,  that 
value  was  increased  August  15,  1890,  by  the  rise  in  silver  and  fall  in  exchange 
above  noted  to  1500,000,000.  The  total  export  of  white  metal  from  Mexico 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  ^^  9i5>663  kilograms,  valued  at  {38,- 
000,000.     The  value  of  this  export  rose  suddenly  25  per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1890  it  was  hoped  and  expected  by  many  of  those 
who  had  most  at  stake  and  were  best  informed  as  to  commercial  conditions 
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that  the  then  current  rate  of  15  per  cent  premium  would  be  about  the  aver- 
age price  for  the  immediate  future.  Enterprises  of  large  moment  were 
undertaken,  more  or  less  on  the  expectation  of  this  basis,  with,  of  course,  a 
Mr  margin  for  the  unexpected.  All  felt  that  Mexico  had  passed  through 
a  very  severe  financial  strain  and  had  come  out  not  only  solvent,  but  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  thought 
and  hoped  that  the  worst  had  passed,  and  that  future  enterprises  would  be 
more  successful  than  those  already  established.  There  were  many  causes 
which  led  well-informed  business  men  and  officials  to  hold  this  opinion. 
Among  these  the  following  were  especially  noted : 

(i)  The  powerful  aid  given  by  our  Government  in  the  silver-purchase 
act.  This  would  furnish,  for  some  years  to  come,  a  sure  monthly  market  for 
considerably  more  silver  than  we  produce.  It  would  take  up  all  the  product 
of  our  country  and  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Mexican.  It  was 
expected  that  this  would  steady  the  price  and  enable  the  residue  of  the 
world's  product  to  be  absorbed  by  other  countries. 

(2)  There  was  a  general  belief  that  the  annual  output  of  white  metal  had 
not  been  in  recent  years,  and  was  not  then,  greater  than  could  be  profitably 
employed  in  commerce  and  the  arts. 

(3)  It  was  considered  certain  that  some  international  agreement  would 
soon  be  reached  between  those  countries  most  vitally  interested  which  would 
extend  the  use  of  silver,  fix  its  ratio  with  gold,  and  keep  it  at  a  parity  with 
whatever  ratio  was  established. 

(4)  There  was  also  a  general  feeling  that  the  annual  output  of  white  metal 
was  nearly  at  its  maximum ;  that  if  it  should  increase,  the  increase  would 
not  continue  for  many  years,  nor  in  any  event  exceed  the  increased  demands 
of  commercial  needs. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  apparently  well-founded  opinions,  the  price 
of  silver  has  since  the  date  of  my  last  report  gone  down  steadily  until  within 
a  few  months  it  has  touched  the  lowest  rate  ever  known.  Worse  than  this, 
there  are  many  well-informed  people  who  expect  a  still  lower  rate,  who  think 
that  silver  may  go  as  low  as  25^.  and  a  few  who  talk  of  20^.  per  ounce  as  a 
future  possibility. 

Mexican  dollars  in  New  York  have  declined  from  Si}i  cents  in  January, 
1891,  to  76^  cents  in  June,  1891,  73^  cents  in  Decemberi  iSgi,  70^ 
cents  in  June,  1892,  and  64^  cents  in  December,  1892. 

MEXICO  A  SILVER   COUNTRY. 

Mexico  is  wholly  a  silver  country.  While  nominally  bimetallic,  only 
about  one  million  in  gold  is  coined  annually,  probably  not  more  than  twice 
that  sum  is  produced  by  the  mines  each  year,  and  none  of  this  metal  is  in 
general  circulation.  There  is  a  small,  though  increasing,  supply  of  paper 
money,  but  the  main  bulk  of  all  trapsactions  is  based  entirely  upon  silver 
dollars. 

No.  152 6. 
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COST  OF  SERVICS  OF  GOVERNMENT   DEBT. 

The  service  of  the  Government  debt  held  abroad  must  be  met  in  pounds 
sterling,  German  marks,  or  French  francs  on  the  gold  basis.  These  funds 
must,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  purchases  of  foreign  exchange  at  the  current 
rate.  As  shown  above,  this  rate  has  been  steadily  more  and  more  unfavor- 
able. It  really  amounts  at  present  to  making  a  4  per  cent  bond  cost  6  per 
cent  and  a  6  per  cent  bond  9  per  cent  interest,  and  is  to  that  extent  an  added 
burden  to  the  treasury.  There  are  also  salaries  of  foreign  missions,  which, 
I  believe,  are  always  paid  on  the  gold  basis,  some  purchases  of  material  for 
account  of  various  departments  of  the  Government,  and  other  minor  expenses 
abroad,  all  of  which  cost  more  by  reason  of  the  high  rate  of  exchange. 

DIMINISHED   IMPORT  REVENUES. 

In  another  way  the  rise  of  exchange  has  afifected  the  revenues  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  There  is  a  high  import  duty  on  many  manufactured  arti- 
cles. The  increased  cost  due  to  the  rise  of  exchange,  added  to  the  import 
duties,  has  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  domestic  manufactures,  thus  dis- 
placing foreign  goods  and  reducing  tha  revenue  of  the  Governioent  on 
imports.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  cottons  and  mixtures,  in  foundry 
products,  furniture,  boots,  shoes,  and  a  considerable  line  of  other  articles. 
It  is  quite  a  conservative  estimate  to  place  this  increased  domestic  output  and 
decrease  of  foreign  imports  at  1 1,000,000  or  |9»ooo,qoo  per  annum.  Since 
many  of  these  enterprise  are  only  fairly  started  and  their  future  uncertain, 
this  amount  may  be  easily  doubled  in  this  and  the  coming  y^air* 

INTEREST  ON   RAILWAY   BONDS. 

There  are  soioe  9,000-  kilometers  of  railroad  in  the  country,  nearly  all  of 
the  capital  of  which  is  held  abroad.  Omitting  any  consideration  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  these  companies,  it  will  perhaps  be  a  fair  estimate  to  call  their 
total  bonded  debt  in  the  neighborhood  of  |aoo,ooc,ooo,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  from  4  to  6  per  cent  per  annum.  If  this  interest  was  rated  at  5  per 
cent  on  the  1 200, 000,000,  it  would  make  an  annual  charge  of  1 10,000,000. 
As  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  bonds  are  held  abroad  and  are  payable  in  gold, 
they  are  directly  affected  by  the  difference  in  exchange.  At  15  per  cent 
premium  (the  rate  in  October,  1890)  this  {10,000,000  would  have  cost 
111,500,000  in  Mexican  money.  At  the  rate  in  December,  1892  (55  per 
cent  premium),  this  would  amount  to  1159500,000,  a  very  substantial  increase 
and  a  heavy  net  loss  to  the  railways. 

RAILWAY   EARNINGS  AND   EXPANSES. 

Nearly  all  the  railway  earnings  are  paid  in  Mexican  silver,  although  in 
flome  instances  a  freight  rate  on  through  bills  is  given  in  European  or  United 
States  money.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  these  rates  are  often  affected 
by  the  price  of  foreign  exchange  and  against  the  interest  of  the  railways. 
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Besides  paying  interest  on  their  bcfnds  in  gold  values^  they  have  some  salaries 
j^d  fiscal  charges  abroad  whifsh  m^t  be  met  iq  the  same  coin.  The  greater 
number  of  local  employ^  are  paid  in  Mes^icaq  money;  but,  as  many  of 
these,  especially  among  tho^e  drawing  higher  salaries,  are  from  the  United 
States  or  Europe,  they  expect  and  usually  obtain  higher  prices  in  Mpcican 
money  when  that  currency  is  depreciated.  Their  repairs  are  mostly  made 
in  their  own  shops;  but  much  of  the  new  material  and  all  new  equipment  is 
brought  from  abroad-^nearly  all  from  the  United  State»r— and  must  be  paid 
for  on  the  gold  basis.  Besides  their  earnings  from  freight,  passengers,  ex- 
press, etc.,  nearly  all  of  these  roads  receive  subsidies.  This  being  paid  in 
Mexican  money,  it  is  worth  less  in  gold  value  as  silver  depreciates. 

The  result  of  these  condition^  has  been  unfavorable  to  railway  interests 
in  this  country.  While  there  has  b^n  a  general  and  fair  increase  in  earn* 
ings,  and  one,  too,  which  would  hs^ve  placed  them  all  or  nearly  all  on  a  good 
financial  basis,  the  low  pripe  of  silver,  losing  the  cost  of  the  annual  interest 
diarge  abroad,  the  purchases  of  new  equipment,  and  the  foreign  expenses 
have  most  seriously  reduced  their  net  ^rpings.  Spme  of  the  lines  recently 
ootnstructed  have  been  hampered  in  their  f^qancia)  management,  It  has 
l)een  bard  to  obtain  additional  capital  urgently  needed  to  deyelpp  new  ter- 
ritory, to  build  feeders,  and  to  qM^ry  them  through  fo?  a  year  or  tWQ  unlU 
a  good  tra^c  should  be  built  up.  In  some  instances  valuable  concessions 
have  been  fQrfeite4  because  capital  PQuld  not  be  procured  for  investments  in 
9  silver  country  under  existing  conditions. 

In  these  enterprises,  as  s^Uo  in  the  finances  of  the  QqveFninent,  it  has  not 
heen  entirely  the  low  price  of  silver  which  has  caused  trouble.  The  unper- 
lainly  ^s  to  the  fy\ux§  has  beon  a  mos^  important  fiictor.  If  a  rate  ceuld  be 
fixed  which  wou}d  hold  good  thronghont  a  ye^yr,  capital  could  soon  adjust 
iHelf  tP  the  eondition  pad  go  »  developing  the  country.  This,  hpwever, 
has  not  been  possible.     Though  during  the  past  year  and  a  hfdf  the  ten^ 

(fcmcy  has  be^n  steadily  downward,  all  have  hoped  tha^t  the  last  fall  would  be 
the  Iqwesty  mi  tiiM  there  would  then  be  %  reaction* 

OUR    TARIFF    AND  MEXICAIf  ORBS. 

Qwing  to  tariff  legi^^s^tion  IP  the  United  St^es  in  1889  and  1890,  which 
ishut  out  low^grede  Mexican  pres  formerly  exported  in  ^ge  qn^nlities  for 
reduction  in  th^  United  Statee^  ^  large  snieUii^g  indijistry  has  been  bu^^t  np 
in  Me^i^icQ,  In  1889  ^^^  C^pprt  traffic  h^  jnst  fairly  begun,  s^id  h^d  ini-r 
mense  po^ibiMtieSr  Our  smelters  at  K^msas  City,  in  Coloradp,  an4  other 
places  were  talking  large  quantities  of  fluxipg  ores  ^t  ^ph  r%tes  ^  made  the^r 
mining  prpfitable  ip  Me^icp  and  gaye  a  (^ge  traffic  from  the  mif^es  out  of 
Meipcp  ^d  througl^  a  portion  of  pur  territory.  It  wa§  a  traffic  ^rely  neede4 
by  the  rsMlways  sq  recently  built  through  ^  country  largely  v|ndeYelppe4. 
This  one  item  pf  freight  mi^ht  easily  have  amounted  to  ^2,oqo,opo  per  ?mnum* 
The  trafi^p  wpu^4  at  the  same  time  haye  4evelpped  the  mining  industries  pf 
Mexico  and  given  a  general  impetus  to  all  other  i?^4ustr^     More  than  thi§, 
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it  would  have  retained  for  the  United  St&tes  the  capital  in  these  smelters  and 
given  employment  in  our  territory  to  large  numbers  of  laborers  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  ores,  as  well  as  in  their  handling  en  route. 

Besides  the  low-grade  fluxing  ores  there  was  then,  and  still  is,  a  consider- 
able and  growing  export  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  of  high-grade, 
or  dry,  ores.  The  legislation  of  which  I  speak  imposed  duties  on  the  lead 
contents  of  these  fluxing  ores,  provided  they  were  classed  as  silver  ores,  and, 
in  case  they  were  classed  as  lead  ores,  imposed  a  duty  on  the  whole  bulk. 
The  result  has  been  greatly  to  reduce  this  traffic,  confining  it  to  only  such 
quantities  as  were  absolutely  needed. 

There  was,  however,  another  result.  American  capital  left  the  United 
States  and  came  to  Mexico  to  establish  in  this  country  smelters  to  do  here 
the  work  which  had  previously  been  done  in  the  United  States.  Three 
smelters  have  been  erected  at  Monterey,  one  at  San  Luis  Potosi — perhaps 
the  largest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  world — besides  several 
other  plants  in  different  portions  of  Mexico.  The  cost  of  these  plants  and 
the  money  directly  invested  in  ores  and  in  handling  the  business  may  be  safely 
stated  in  round  numbers  at  1 10,000,000  in  United  States  coin.  Not  only 
has  our  country  lost  this  much  capital  by  investment  abroad  and  Mexico 
gained  that  much,  but  with  this  money  have  come  many  prominent  and  en- 
terprising citizens  and  large  numbers  of  employes.  They  have  built  up 
Monterey,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  other  towns.  The  railways  in  Mexico  which 
had  formerly  carried  low-grade  ores  to  the  United  States,  getting  a  long  haul, 
are  now  obliged  to  haul  these  ores  shorter  distances  to  the  Mexican  smelters. 
As  Monterey  is  a  large  mining  center,  the  mileage  on  ores  to  the  smelters 
located  there  is  comparatively  short  and  the  earnings  of  the  railways  much 
reduced  in  consequence.  To  be  sure,  they  have  the  carriage  of  the  silver- 
lead  bullion  after  smelting,  but  that  is  a  minor  affair  compared  with  the 
hauling  of  the  original  raw  material. 

Within  sight  of  my  office  is  a  concentrating  plant  in  Laredo,  Tex. ,  cost- 
ing perhaps  1 250, 000,  which  was  finished  just  before  this  law  went  into 
operation.  It  has  never  been  used.  -  Had  the  duty  not  been  imposed,  the 
crude  ores  could  have  been  brought  from  the  near-by  Mexican  mines,  con- 
centrated there,  and  the  concentrates  carried  forward  to  Kansas  City  and 
other  points  for  smelting.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  £1  Paso,  Tex.,  in 
about  the  same  degree  and  for  the  same  reasons.  At  that  time  there  were 
many  other  enterprises  of  a  similar  sort  in  contemplation,  and,  but  for  the 
imposition  of  the  duty  on  this  lead  ore,  there  would  have  been  from  1 2,000,- 
000  to  13,000,000  worth  of  such  plants  on  our  side  of  the  border  ere  this. 

Of  course,  there  are  compensations  to  the  railways  for  this  loss  of  carrying 
low-grade  ores.  They  now  bring  larger  quantities  of  coke  and  coal  than 
before,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  compensate.  The  result  has  been  that 
Mexico  has  gained  from  |i 0,000, 000  to  115,000,000  of  American  capital, 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  our  energetic  and  enterprising  citizens,  who  are  rapidly 
building  up  and  developing  her  territory. 
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Not  only  have  towns  been  built  lip  through  this  means;  new  railways 
have  been  built  or  are  now  in  progress  of  construction  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  reaching  the  new  mining  districts  to  carry  these  low-grade  ores  and  other 
ores  to  the  Mexican  smelters.  There  are  several  short  lines  into  the  Catorce 
and  the  Sierra. Mojada  mining  regions,  all  of  which,  I  believe,  have  proved 
very  profitable,  deriving  almost  their  entire  revenue  from  carrying  ores. 
Another  line  some  250  miles  in  length  is  now  building  for  this  express  pur- 
pose, while  others  are  projected. 

SILVER  PRICES  AND  SMELTING. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  fluctuations  in  silver  have  affected 
these  smelting  industries  in  Mexico.  In  the  first  place,  the  machinery  has 
all  or  nearly  all  been  furnished  by  the  United  States.  In  rough  figures  this 
machinery  cost,  say,  {1,500,000  in  United  States  coin.  It  was  laid  down  here 
at  a  varying  cost,  dependent  upon  the  price  of  exchange.  A  part  of  this  was 
met  at  as  low  a  rate  of  exchange  as  xo  per  cent,  while  most  of  it  cost  as 
high  as  25  per  cent  premium.  Most  of  the  skilled  labor  was  done  by  for- 
eigners, who  were  paid  generally  in  Mexican  money,  but  whose  wages  varied 
more  or  less  according  to  the  value  of  Mexican  silver,  that  is,  as  silver  de-. 
clined  in  price  their  wages  were  from  time  to  time  increased.  Nearly  all  the 
raw  materials,  such  as  stcme,  common  lime,  etc.,  were  obtained  near  at  hand, 
and  the  cheaper  grade  of  labor  was  mostly  native.  Both  these  were  paid  in 
Mexican  money  and  were  not  specially  affected  by  the  change  in  the  value 
of  silver.  Their  stock  of  ore  was  obtained  in  part  from  purchases  from 
individual  mine-owners,  and  in  part  from  mines  owned  or  controlled  by 
them.  These  prices  were  often  based  on  the  New  York  selling  price  of 
silver  bullion.  In  some  instances,  however,  long-time  contracts  were  made 
bX  so  much  the  ounce  for  silver;  but,  as  these  prices  were  occasionally  on  a 
United  States  coin  basis,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  an  average  of  the  gain  or  loss 
from  this  ore  account. 

Their  coke  and  coal  has  been  received  in  part  from  Mexico,  but  mostly 
from  the  United  States  and  England.  The  major  portion  has  come  from 
the  United  States.  Mexican  coke  and  coal  from  the  Sabinas  district  in 
Coahuila,  while  not  of  so  high  a  grade,  is  yet  steadily  gaining  year  by  year 
in  quality  and  annual  output.  Where  this  coke  and  coal  was  purchased 
abroad  the  cost  laid  down  at  smelters  increased  directly  as  silver  decreased ; 
that  purchased  in  Mexico  was  controlled  by  American  capital,  and  the 
price  varied,  not  directly,  but  indirectly,  as  did  that  of  silver. 

Such  of  those  contracts  for  ores  as  were  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the 
value  of  silver  and  lead  either  in  United  States  coin  or  in  Mexican  coin 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  fluctuations  in  price.  Those  made  some  two 
years  or  more  ago  at  a  fixed  currency  rate  on  the  ounce  have  been  very  un- 
profitable. It  is  understood  that  one  smelter  had  so  many  of  these  unprofit- 
able contracts  that  it  was  an  important  factor  in  his  suspension  of  work. 
All  the  rest,  however,  are  actively  operating ;  but  their  profits  have  not 
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been  as  much  as  was  reasonably  ^petted.  TAihg  II  aU  litMndi>  Ihiey  have 
not  been  so  much  affected  by  the  price  of  silver  itt  their  bpetating  experaes 
as  in  the  marketing  of  their  products  abrottd.  The  Value  6f  their  Bilver4ei^ 
bullion,  which  is  about  the  sole  pit>dUct  of  akl  these  smelters,  has  Steadily 
decreased  month  by  ihonth  for  the  pdst  year  imd  a  half.  As  a  fesult,  thne 
interest  on  their  pkmts,  the  taost  of  which  ha!s  to  b«^  pd&d  abroad^  huas  cost 
much  moi«  than  was  expected^  and  th^k  n^t  balance  to  profit  has  bieen  s^- 
ously  reduced. 

SI&VBIt  OUTPUT  AND   EXPORT. 

It  was  known  that  the  establishmeht  of  these  smelters  Would  laijgety  in- 
crease the  white  metd  output  of  Mexico.  The  ftallowing  figure  show  te 
exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Junie  36,  18S.3 : 

Etgle  ilolUn...;.-.4.»>.» -. i...^.u^..........«.%».vu.....i-..^i%v^.>  |2^,^»$St| 

Silver  bullion.. ..i.i.v....«ww... ..^...... ....;. ■.-. ^•..•..      4,773^9^8 

Sulphides  of  silver .....^..^ %-, ..«.  105^512 

Aigentiferous  lead ^ <3fOS$ 

^vorores 592,1^9 


•r 'T 


Total.. .V. k v........w...»i............v...*..^    s8v4S4»ajB 

The  exports  beagle  dollai^  ^hcreased  ^3,060/066  in  the  fiscal  year  1884, 
fell  off  {506,006  Tni9S$,  and  in  1886  AM  1^87  ^re  |l,ibbo/odb  lifss  ttum 
in  1883.  In  ii%S  the  amount  went  down  to  1^x6,841,000,  rising  in  ^889  tb 
about  the!same  figures  as  1883.  In  ^890  there  was  a  slight  incitsdfie  tsda 
total  of  123,084,000 ;  ^891  "^as  iconsideral^y  less,  kieaiching  only  1x7,62^,606, 
while  X892  reathed  |  ^6, 000, 600. 

Silver  bu^lioi^  increased  heaiiy  |f  1,660,666  ill  1^84,  tod  has  held  bt- 
tween  |5,oo6>6o6  and  1^7,66^,006  fot  each  year  up  \6  the  present. 

Sul^^ides  of  sitVet,  which  Was  a  very  small  item  ih  lS8^,  has  ^steadily  ft- 
creased,  until  Ii6#  it  k  j$l,jjo6>o66  pier  anhuin. 

Argentiferous  lead  only  exceeded  150,000  in  one  y^ftat  pH^vioni  to  ti^, 
was  nt)t  reported  at  all  Ui  that  feax  ok  M  iS^t,  btxt  ih  t4$2  teached  |t,Soo,- 
000.  To  this  shotild  b6  added  }^,o0O,<6o6  worth  xX  le^  te]^tt^  for  18$a 
in  exports  of  pktdUcis  btlDer  the^  ^recioils  ^ielctt^  ahd  whith  is  mostly  argtt- 
tiferovfe  lead  eairying  ^  sMnall  a  p^centiBi^  ^  nlver  as  to  be  ctaSsenl  t&  liead. 

The  exports  of  silVi^  ^fm  are  to  Mpoi-tant  tt  to  dcafctve  a  l56pariite  state- 
meat,  which  is  as  lbl)6W%  ^r  Hie  p^\  t&^  y^ts : 


— •    —  r. 


••'••' 


Fiscal  year  ended  June 


1883 

1684..... 

1886 


!••••••  ••it*e«»««««*«*«»«Vk  ■••••••• 


Amount. 


ZDDy  •  •••  •••«««i 


■  ■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«•••««•••«•■ 


8$*;*J5 

«» 809, 837 


Hscai  year  ended  ifttra  Jo''^ 


1888... 
x8i$... 


•  •••  ••  »  aV*** 


Kv^O*e#*«»«  Wei»»e«  e 

X89X.. ,•,.. 

it^.^ 


■••••■«••■••«•«••••••«• 


S>S74,49f 
io.478,a64 


These  Hgtites  rikow  ^t  beginning  tod  developmefnt  tip  to  date  6f  etpotts 
ta  ^v«t  01^  tlfe  me^  fk6fi\Mlt  itM,  lailtig  aB  iStuXip  into  c0ii^deriiti6Ki, 
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of  the  export  of  precious  metals  from  Mexico.  It  had  only  fairly  begun  in 
1882,  but  the  succeeding  years  show  a  steady  increase  every  year  up  to  the 
last,  with  one  exception.  These  ores  are  of  two  kinds,  the  first  high-grade, 
or  dry,  ores,  some  of  which  also  carry  a  percentage  of  gold,  and  which  are 
free,  or  alndost  entirely  free,  of  duty  on  importation  into  the  United  States. 
In  this  line  there  has  been  steady  development,  unchecked  by  the  tariff  and 
only  limited  by  the  development  of  the  mines  in  Mexico,  freight  rates, 
smelting  charges,  and  the  price  of  silver.  More  than  one-half  of  the  value 
in  dollars  of  the  exports  of  silver  ore  is  of  these  high  grades.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  diat  one  carload  of  high-grade  ore  is  worth  in  money  many 
times  that  of  a  carload  of  wet  ore. 

ntSASURY  RULINGS  AND  ORE  EXPORTS. 

The  fiscal  year  1890  shows  a  falling  off  of  more  than  f  1,000,000  in  the 
total  ore  export  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.    This  is  caused  by  the 
mling  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  succeeded  by  the  provisions  of 
our  tariff  imposing  a  duty  on  the  lead  contents  of  the  ores.     Before  that 
date  silver  ores  had  been  free  of  duty,  even  though  they  carried  a  certain 
amount  of  lead.    Lead  ores  had  paid  duty  on  the  lead  contents  of  the  ore. 
Hie  question  as  to  whether  a  certain  ore  was  silver  or  lead  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  Treasury  rulings  as  dependent  upon  the  value  of  its  chief 
constituent.     In  other  words,  if  the  silver  contents  were  wortl;  more  than 
the  lead  contents  of  the  ore,  it  was  silver  ore,  and  the  whole  contents  came 
in  free  of  duty ;  if,  however,  lead  was  the  chief  value,  it  was  lead  ore,  and 
the  lead  contents  thereof  paid  duty.    Treasury  regulations  in  1889  fixed  the 
values  for  the  silver  and  lead  contents  of  these  ores  in  such  manner  as  to  throw 
many  formerly  classed  as  silver  ores  into  the  lead-ore  list  and  reduce  the 
traffic  in  this  line.     They  could  not  pay  the  duty  and  be  imported  profitably. 
The  tariff  act  of  1890  made  the  condition  still  harder.     By  it  the  lead  con- 
tents of  silver  ores  paid  duty,  but  if  they  were  classed  as  lead  ores  duty  was 
collected  on  the  whole  bulk.     The  ruling  of  the  Treasury  as  to  values,  fixing 
these  by  New  York  quotations,  instead  of  the  actual  values  of  the  country, 
was  maintained  and  has  helped  to  restrict  the  importations  of  ores  whose 
values  are  near  the  dividing  line  and  where  a  slight  change  in  the  price  of 
silver  or  lead  will  change  the  classification.     It  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
year  1891  the  exports  went  up  again  {2,500,000.     This  was  due  to  the  con- 
tinued development  and  export  of  hig^-grade  ores,  and  also  to  the  foct  that 
smelters  in  the  United  States  were  in  absolute  need  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
these  low-grade  fluxing  ores  and  had  to  import  them  even  if  they  paid  duty 
on  the  lead  contents.     At  present  exporters  are  careful  to  ship  only  such 
wet  ores  as  by  our  Treasury  regulations  will  be  classed  as  silver,  so  as  to  pay 
duty  on  the  lead  contents  only.    If  they  were  obliged  to  pay  on  the  bulk, 
the  duty  would  be  ao  great  as  to  eause  loss>  instead  of  profit,  on  the  ship- 
nent 

Our  smelters  in  the  United  States  needed  exactly  the  class  of  wet  fluxing 
ores  produced  in  the  Monterey  and  Sierra  Mojada  districts.   It  was  understood 
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that  sufficient  quantities  of  these  ores  could  not  be  obtained,  at  least  at 
profitable  prices,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  their  im- 
portation was  continued,  although  in  lesser  amount,  after  the  imposition  of 
the  duties  on  the  lead  contents.  Certainly  this  would  not  have  coiltinued, 
at  least  to  so  great  an  extent,  had  it  been  possible  to  secure  similar  ores  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  stated  that  so  soon  as  this  duty  was  put  into 
effect  the  smelting  charge  on  ores  was  raised  in  the  United  States  smelters, 
because  they  had  to  pay  more  for  their  fluxing  ores.  This  traffic  grew  with 
extreme  rapidity,  some  years  being  twice  as  much  as  it  was  the  previous 
year,  and  was  most  profitable  to  Mexico  in  that  it  aided  the  development  of 
large  districts  of  low-grade  ores  which  previously  had  not  been  sufficiently 
valuable  to  be  worked. 

In  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  there  are  several  districts  containing  large 
deposits  of  low-grade  ores  carrying  heavy  percentages  of  lead,  while  the 
Sierra  Mojada  district,  in  the  States  of  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua,  is  perhaps 
ias  extensive  as  that  of  Leadville.  Railways  were  built  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  take  out  these  ores — lines  which  have  been  extremely  profitable  to 
the  owners  and  which  have  also  tended  to  develop  the  country  in  other  ways. 
The  most  important  item  of  all,  however,  was  the  immense  freight  traffic  for 
long  distances  which  the  carrying  of  these  ores  gave  rise  to.  It  was  particu- 
larly needed  in  the  case  of  railwa3rs  built  from  our  border  into  Mexico  and 
others  along^  the  frontier  portion  of  the  United  States,  because  these  lines  in 
either  country  pass  through  undeveloped  sections,  and  the  question  of  profit- 
able freights  is  of  vital  importance  to  their  prosperity.  A  single  line  in 
1889  received  11500,000  in  freight  on  this  class  of  ores  and  would  have  re- 
ceived double  that  in  the  following  year,  while  two  other  lines  would  have 
made,  taken  together,  at  least  as  much  more.  In  other  words,  f  2,000,000 
of  freights  were  lost  to  them  by  the  imposition  of  these  duties.  Had  the 
duty  not  been  imposed,  the  present  traffic  would  probably  amount  to  $20,- 
000,000  per  annum  in  this  one  item,  with  at  least  one-half  of  it  in  value  and 
perhaps  four-fifths  in  the  number  of  carloads  of  freight  represented  by  wet 
ores.  This  might  easily  have  brought  in  a  freight  revenue  of  from  ^3,000,- 
000  to  114,000,000  per  annum,  about  equally  divided  between  the  railways 
in  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 


PRESENT   EXPORTS   OF  PRECIOUS   METALS. 

To  show  the  present  condition  of  the  white-metal  exports,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1892: 


Description. 

Amount. 

-   ■ » 

Description. 

Amount. 

Eaffle  dollaxs 

1*^,478,376 

6,559.670 
1,458,095 

»,  457, 878 
10,478,964 

Bullion,  silver,  with  ffold.. .......... ........ 

$x»«94.o87 

3*7. •43 

3.900 

Silver  bullion 

Argentiferous  copper 

Sulphides  of  silver. ,... 

A vw».ifi^fl*r\iiA   ItfAtff 

4S»<H7*5i3 

Silver  ore ...mm 
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It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  several  article^  not  exported  in  1883  which 
appear  in  the  figures  for  1893.  All  the  above  values,  of  course,  are  stated 
in  Mexican  money,  invoice  values,  and  their  gold  value  in  New  York  or 
London  would  vary  according  to  the  price  of  silver. 

EXPORTS   OF   MERCHANDISE. 

I  have  studied  for  many  years  with  much  interest  the  one  thing  which  is 
bound,  if  properly  carried  out,  permanently  to  improve  the  financial  and 
industrial  conditions  of  this  country.  This  is  the  export  of  articles  other 
than  precious  metals.  During  recent  years  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments have  persistenfly,  and  with  good  success,  sought  to  increase  the  export 
of  these  other  articles.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1883,  the  leading  article 
of  these  other  exports  was  hennequen  (113,311,063).  This  is  essentially  a 
crude  material,  and  its  cultivation  and  preparation,  while  giving  employment 
to  large  numbers  of  laborers,  does  not  build  up  the  country  either  in  culti- 
vatCvl  fields,  farms,  or  in  an  independent  husbandry. 

The  second  article  on  the  list  for  that  year  is  woods  for  dyes,  veneers, 
etc.  ($1,91 7,324)-  This,  like  hennequen,  gives  employment  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  f)eople,  but  the  result  of  the  work  is  simply  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
ests and  not  the  establishment  of  new  and  thriving  towns  or  coimtry  sections. 
In  the  same  year  the  exportation  of  coffee  reached  11,117,191.  This 
is  the  first  of  these  products  which  is  a  positive  and  marked  benefit  to  the 
c:ountry.  To  raise  coffee,  plantations  must  be  cleared,  planted,  cultivated, 
and  cared  for.  This  builds  up  towns  and  villages,  reduces  a  barren  country 
Xo  a  fertile  one,  and  supports  a  larger  population  at  fairly  remimerative  wages 
snd  in  better  industrial  conditions. 

Hides  and  skins  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  11,653,166.  These  are 
derived  from  cattle  kept  on  unfenced  ranges,  and  are  only  a  first  and  primi- 
tive product.  Live  animals  in  the  same  time  amounted  to  f  634,376.  If 
these  had  been  of  improved  stock,  it  would  imply  a  much  higher  state  of 
cultivation  and  a  consequent  benefit  to  the  country.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  almost  entirely  of  common  range  stock  and  cost  probably 
less  than  f  10  per  head. 

Ixtle  in  the  same  year  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  ^596,533.  This  is 
not  usually  cultivated,  but  almost  entirely  gathered  by  the  poorer  people 
from  the  plains,  hills,  and  mountains,  and  does  not  in  any  degree  increase 
the  cultivated  area  of  the  country.  In  fact,  going  through  the  list  of  these 
other  articles  of  export,  there  are  but  very  few  of  importance  which  greatly 
improve  the  country.  Vanilla  in  that  year  amounted  to  $443,85 1 ;  tobacco, 
1272,160;  and  sugar,  1 198, 365.  This  last,  like  coffee,  is  one  which,  if 
properly  developed,  could  be  greatly  increased  and  to  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  But  its  export  has  steadily  declined  in  the  ten  years 
since  that  time,  until  at  present  it  is  less  than  $2  2,000  per  annum.  This 
falling  off  in  exports  does  not  imply  a  diminished  production,  but  rather  that 
since  the  opening  up  of  intercommunication  the  foreign  imports  have  fallen 
off  because  the  domestic  imports  have  been  more  widely  distributed. 
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As  this  subject  of  »*othe/  exports**  is  of  vital  interest  in  discussing  the 
fiiture  prospects  of  Mexico,  with  or  without  silyer,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  the  latter,  I  give  a  detailed  table  showing  the  exports,  both  of 
precious  metals  and  other  products,  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1883,  ^887, 
and  1893. 

Experts  of  Mexico, 


Aitidtt. 


Year  Aided  June 


1883. 


Pf^ecidUi  metal*. 


Gold: 

Ore 


GMMd-- 

Foreign * 4. 

Mexican.. 

Bullion. ^... .«... 

Silver: 


Die. 


Coined-^ 

Foreign. .....k. .........•>. ...• 

Mexican. 

l^lfion..... 

SlagB...^... » 

With  gold... 

Sulphides 

Algeudferottk  lead ^.... -. 

T^lal  pfredoas  incuk.... 

Otk4t  artkies. 

Jewelry  and  precious  atones 

Garlic 


AtaimalU  (alive).. 

IlKilgO..«k...^ 

Sugar. 


*•*•••••••»*«• 


Coffee 

Coal  (stone). 
Caoutchouc^ 
Horsehair..., 

Copper* 

Shells 

Leather 


Asphiit  (crude>w.. 
Pepper........ 


Equipage 

Aloes  (essence). 

Bcana ^. 

Fruit„ 


»•••*>«•«  M< 


Peas ....... 

Gtiano. . .  .'Atav  ■ 
Hennequen.. 
Ixtle 


bi<^ 


V^etables.. ...* » %..« « 

Lemons... ^ .a 

^oni  •  >  ••••••«••»•*•••»•••««■••«•■••••■•  ••■•■«  ■•••«••••••»••••••»■••••••«*•««•••••••«*••••*  •»! 

M.irblc 


MtsvlMikdise  i*eluNiM»v>. 


»«rt».»«  ..Vk  .««••««%. (vat  m*..^  ».*»•.  ••b«4Mk«f«  >»h«^»>nrt»». 


^148.056 
331 f 708 
584,099 

59»*«89 

146,616 

aa»9^.584 

4f77S>9a8 


105, 5xa 

«3,«»S 


09,606,657 


1887. 


••!»•••  •»•  »•«••• 


fe5»8ax 

X98,7S9 
•84,506 

3,y37,W3 

395,584 

a»,95S,7fe 

5,5«.736 
5f40o 

559,503 

««5,5<>7 

3,044 


7,650 


'    634,376 
631 

X98,365 

«f7>7,«9X 
3.650 

159,883 
6d,oo8 

«5.»6 

48,420 

6 

le,oos 

8,173 
19,489 


90,641 
78,898 
■8,B5S 


3,3x1,063 
596,533 

•9.597 
746 

63.684 
8,014 

«l.6sft 


J3.56o>ios 


9.799 


47«,47t 
6a,86* 

«a4,034 

«.  6*7, 477 

»,43S 
X79,530 

55,40a 

3r.5fc 

6,836 

39,683 
357.4x3 

9.353 

«3,543 
«8,t>73 

79»970 

74.815 

1)8,  S5> 

49.x«« 

3,90K,6a8 

3^,84« 

■69»t«4 

38,603 

8.307  1 
>.84fi»rM 
i8,6xe 

X5.3»5 


^899. 


iS^«*48 
3«.«89 

33,684 

X7S,5«4 
75«.4oi 

10,478,064 

97.8SS 

•6,478,376 

6»$S9»6j© 

8.900 
«.«94.o87 
X. 458,09s 

x.457,87« 


49,>37»9n 


•7»5«4 
•0,4x3 
99.336 

7*91» 

•1,889 

5.SX4.355 

MX,  154 

47,584 
69,4X0 

860,  SI9 
■6,960 

8,89a 

f«»3.57* 
•0,046 
19,090 
t^oSo 

"7.$5» 
xo5,395 
•8s.»S» 


6.358,! 

6»7.30» 
•,•45 

•6,m8 
««9.6S5 
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Expcrtt  tf  Mkxko — Cottlintted. 


Artkdo. 


OUur  »r//c2^j^CoiiCintied. 


Archa ^ 

pBwh , 

Hidctand  skins. ^. 
Sugar  (cnide).....^ 

Fhiits  (alive) , 

Lenl....;.....L...v 

Feathent.^ 

Rait  de  Jatapa...... 

Rifide  Zacatdnw. 
Tobttcco...,^... ...... 

Wheat- 

VfUBiUa ^ 

Bonds,  etc , 

Sarsaparilla 

Odier  itftJdes........ 


»—■»  •  •'»%•««•• 


Total  other  articles... 


Year  ended  June  i 

1883. 

Z887. 

^115^818 

^4.649 

74,6a9 

116,891 

18,500 

»9,«» 

s»653,i«6 

•,311,438 

3«.«3« 

X7,32« 

a.iaob 

«o,a35 

47*555 

8«3,«>5 

«.37» 

a,9Co 

34,59a 

«3,657 

"3,438 

•94,7«« 

373,160 

850.807 

ao8 

87 

443. *5« 

«93.89i 

«7,«9« 

s6,494 

50,699 

69,51a 

»44,077 

143.817 

13,178.940 

15.631,436 

1893. 


I»7«,7»* 
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It  will  be  seen  that  hennequen  has  risen  from  13,311,063  to  {6,358,220, 
and  still  holds   the  first  place.     Coffee  has  gradually  increased  until  the 
aiinual  export  is  between  15,000,000  and  ||6,ooo,ooo.     In  1883  it  was  third, 
ill  1892  second,  and  its  Increase  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  indications  of 
t:he  development  of  the  country.     Its  local  consumption  has  also  grown. 
As  there  is  little,  if  any,  imported,  Except  along  this  border,  the  total  pro- 
ciuction  of  the  country  is  increased  more  than  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
Export.     Woods  have  held  about  the  same  figure — less  than  {2,000,000  per 
annum— during  this  whole  p>eriod.     Hides  and  skins  close  the  last  year  only 
^  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  first.     Live  animals  held 
^bbiit  th6  same  figures  until  the  year  1891,  when  they  fell  over  {300,000, 
and  closed  in  the  last  year  at  less  than  {60,000  per  annum.     All  these  live 
Animals,  with  unimportant  exceptions,   were  imported  ttito  the   United 
States,  and  the  falling  off — iti  fact,  the  almost  entire  c^sation  of  these  im- 
portations— ^is  entirely  due  to  the  provisions  of  our  present  tariff,  which 
shuts  out  absolutely  everything,  except  a  few  which  pay  only  20  per  cent  ad 
valor^tn,  such  ^  sh^ep,  g6at$,  etc.     Lead,  which  is  stated  as  third  in  the 
kus^  year,  id  hot  a  precious  tnetal,  but  is  a  direct  ptoduct  of  mining  for  other 
preci6ui^  metals,     tt  is  only  taken  but  in  conjunction  With  silver  or  other 
6r£s,  fisA  this  pig  lead,  "much  of  which  carried  Silver,  should  properly  be 
classed  among  the  indirect  exports  of  precious  tnetals. 

*Ii  -i  wiiol'e  Subject  tK  th6  export  ot  ^  6thet  ptbducte^^  In  Mexico  is  ofie  of 
miaeh  inle'rtfst.  TThfs  iS  a  deblolr  C6uh tlry,  and  the  eVer-pr^feeht  Ide*  with  mer- 
diants  iQd  impolrti^  i^  \b  bbUin  'exchange  bn  foffeiS;&  countries  with  which 
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to  meet  their  import  obligations.  The  merchant  orders  from  the  United 
States  or  Europe  cotton  goods  or  any  of  the  other  staple  imports  to  the 
amount  of,  say,  J  10,000,  in  foreign  money.  To  meet  this  he  must  buy  ex- 
change in  the  open  market,  ship  eagle  dollars  or  other  values  in  precious 
metals  or  "other  products."  Perhaps  he  finds  exchange  so  high  that  he 
buys  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  caoutchouc,  chicle,  pepper,  fruits,  hennequen, 
bones,  ixtle,  or  any  other  of  the  list  of  exports  of  the  country  and  ships  them 
on  his  own  account  to  his  correspondent  or  commission  house.  Their  prod- 
uct,  when  sold  and  turned  into  foreign  money,  enables  him  to  pay  this  bill. 
The  higher  the  exchange  the  greater  is  the  profit  in  remitting  other  products, 
provided,  of  course,  the  local  prices  of  these  have  not  risen  in  proportion. 
At  first  many  merchants  made  a  very  good  business  in  getting  these  other 
products  at  former  rates  and  gaining  the  difference  in  increased  exchange ; 
but  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  long  continue,  and  competition  for  their 
purchase  has  often  raised  the  local  selling  rate  beyond  the  line  of  profit. 
Occasionally,  too,  it  has  been  found  that  this  increased  export,  due  to  local 
demand  for  exchange,  has  reduced  the  New  York  or  European  price  of  ixtle, 
hennequen,  or  other  special  products  of  the  country. 

AGRICULTURAL   DEVELOPMENT   NEEDED. 

If  there  could  be  a  steady  growth  in  the  production  of  coffee,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  such  articles  as  would  increase  the  cultivated  area,  the  financial 
condition  would  permanently  improve.  In  the  case  of  hennequen,  ixtle, 
and  such  other  special  products,  however,  the  foreign  market  is  limited,  and 
any  excess  of  export  gluts  the  market  abroad  and  reduces  the  price  to  a  ruin- 
ous figure. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  state  that  the  dream  of  all  importers  in  Mexico, 
their  constant  study,  and  on  which  they  make  calculations  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  is  the  course  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  price  of  silver.  Telegraphic 
information  as  to  the  New  York  and  London  markets  is  received  daily  in  the 
principal  cities  and  studied  and  anxiously  computed  in  hundreds  of  counting- 
rooms.  There  is  a  regular  formula  which  they  consult  for  computing  the 
value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  as  bullion,  based  on  the  price  of  the  fine  ounce 
of  silver.  Calculations  back  and  forth  from  one  money  to  another,  and  even 
to  a  third  or  fourth,  are  a  part  of  th*  everyday  life  of  many  business  men 
in  this  country.  Sometimes  the  merchant  will  resolve  to  send  eagle  dol- 
lars, calculating  in  advance  to  a  fraction  the  cost  of  express,  commission, 
etc.,  only  to  have  the  price  of  silver  drop  before  his  remittance  is  realized 
and  leave  him  a  net  loss  2  compared  '^'Ih  what  the  banker  would  have 
charged  him  as  premium  for  drafts. 

AMERICAN   INVESTMENTS  IN  MEXICO. 

During  recent  years  American  capital  has  been  largely  invested  in  Mexico 
in  a  variety  of  en te.  prises  aside  from  the  establishment  of  smelters  and  rail- 
ways, which  I  have  already  discussed.  These  investments  have  taken  the 
form  of  mines,  purchased  in  whole  or  in  part  or  leased  from  native  owners 
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and  extensively  developed  by  putting  in  new  machinery  to  increase  the  out- 
put. Others  have  been  short  lines  of  railways  as  feeders  or  to  tap  mineral 
districts,  purchases  of  large  tracts  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  or  stock- 
raising  and  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  electric-light  plants,  telephone  exchanges,  waterworks,  street- 
car systems,  and  other  similar  enterprises. 

Mines, — On  mines  which  were  purchased  before  silver  went  to  its  present 
low  price  our  investors  have  usually  suffered  a  severe  loss.  At  present  there 
are  but  few  mines  which  are  giving  as  large  returns  as  were  expected  when 
the  investments  were  made.  Such  of  these  as  are  paying  are  doing  so  only 
because  the  margin  for  the  unexpected  in  business  matters  here  is  usually 
placed  much  higher  than  on  similar  ventures  in  the  United  States.  Still, 
there  are  a  good  many  mines  whose  further  development  is  entirely  stopped, 
because  of  unfavorable  business  conditions.  The  owners,  or  those  from 
whom  they  wish  to  obtain  money,  hesitate  to  advance  the  necessary  funds  to 
open  up,  because  no  one  can  tell  to  what  price  silver  is  going  in  the  near 
future.  The  recent  mining  code  promulgated  by  the  Mexican  Government 
has  to  a  certain  extent  affected  the  mining  interests;  but  on  the  whole  and 
in  the  long  run  its  results  will,  I  am  confident,  be  generally  favorable.  As 
mining  is  a  most  important  industry,  the  General  Government  is  particularly 
careful  to  foster  and  protect  it  in  every  possible  way  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  original  holders  and  its  own  revenues.  If  it  be  found  that  any 
provision  of  the  present  code  operates  unjustly  or  onerously,  the  Government 
will  always  be  found  ready  and  willing  to  modify  it.  If  it  could  be  known 
certainly  that  silver  would  go  no  lower  or  would  take  an  upward  tendency 
and  remain  there,  this  would  be  a  most  favorable  opportunity  to  make  in- 
vestments in  mines  in  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  values  are  now  at  an 
extremely  low  point.  Many  mining  enterprises  are  run  at  a  very  small  mar- 
gin of  profit,  some  few  perhaps  at  an  absolute  loss,  while  only  the  higher 
grades  of  ores  are  yielding  a  proper  profit.  Besides  this,  purchases  here  are 
made  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  Mexican  dollars,  so  that  a  given  sum  in 
United  States  money  would  now  purchase  more  than  it  would  if  the  price  of 
exchange  was  25  per  cent  premium  instead  of  54  j^er  cent.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  will  be  interesting  to  see  Mexico's  relative  rank  in  the  world's  prod- 
uct of  precious  metals.  For  the  calendar  year  1891  the  total  gold  output  was 
Ji  26, 1 58,800.  In  this  total  the  United  States  are  first  at  J33, 175,000;  Aus- 
tralasia second,  with  ^3i,399>ooo;  Russia  third,  with  124,131,500;  Africa 
fourth,  with  114,199,600;  while  Mexico  is  eleventh,  with  a  total  of  ^1,000,- 
000.  The  above  is  computed  at  {664.60  per  kilogram  of  gold.  In  silver 
for  the  same  period  the  total  was  {186,174,200.  Of  this  the  United'  States 
produced  {75,416,500;  Mexico,  {53,000,000;  Bolivia,  {15,488,000;  Aus- 
tralasia, {12,929,300.     These  values  are  at  {41.56  per  kilogram  of  silver. 

Branch  railways, — I  have  spoken  of  several  short  lines  connecting  main 
lines  with  mineral  districts,  of  which  the  capital  is  in  most  cases  in  whole  or 
in  part  from  the  United  States.     The  general  experience  in  the  United  States 
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»as  been  that  feeders  do  not  feed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  greater  num-  "~^ 

ber  of  these  subsidiary  lines  have  proven  a  burden  instead  of  a  profit  to  the 
parent  company.  The  contrary  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Mexico.  In 
fact,  I  know  of  only  one  case  In  which  the  subsidiary  line  has  not  been  prof- 
itable. This  was  a  short  line  from  the  Intemacional  to  San  Pedro  de  Colo- 
nia,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  to  bring  out  the  cotton  produced  in  the 
Laguna  district.  This  failed  absolutely,  because  of  the  utter  failure  of  the 
cotton  crop  for  several  years;  but  a  single  good  year,  which  this  one  bids 
fair  to  be,  would  make  this  profitable;  and  two  or  three  good  years  would 
entirely  pay  for  the  line,  I  know  of  several  of  these  feeder  lines,  built,  how- 
ever, by  independent  companies,  where  the  net  earnings  for  three  or  four 
years  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  of  construction. 

,  Marmon  colonists, — Our  citizens  have  in  recent  years  made  several  exten- 
sive purchases  of  lands  in  Mexico.  Various  Mormon  colonies  from  the 
United  Stales  have  been  and  are  now  settling  on  lands  in  the  States  of  Chi- 
huahua and  Sonora,  where  they  are  an  important  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  country.  Their  method  is  to  send  trusty  advance  agents  to  look  over 
the  country,  select  a  suitable  section,  and  purchase  large  tracts  of  from  50,- 
000  to  200,000  acres.  They  usually  endeavor  to  obtain  a  good  water  supply 
from  some  mountain  stream  or  lakes,  to  increase  this  by  tanks  to  hold  the 
rainfall,  and  carry  the  whole  supply  by  irrigating  ditches  to  the  agricul- 
tural ])ortions  of  their  lands.  These  people  bring  with  them  in  their  various 
colonies  the  same  characteristic  thrift  and  industry  for  which  they  have  been 
noted  in  Utah.  There  are  several  thousand  of  them  in  portions  of  these 
States,  and  I  believe,  almost  without  exception,  all  are  doing  well. 

Stock  ranges. — Our  citizens  other  than  Mormons  hold  extensive  gnuing 
ranges  in  various  States,  and  two  or  three  years  ago  were  in  a  fair  way  to  ^' 

make  large  profits.     They  not  only  had  a  considerable  market  in  the  interior  ( 

of  Mexico,  but  could  also  export  to  the  United  States  and  take  advantage 
of  our  market.  In  the  latter  event  they  had  the  option  of  importation  for 
breeding  purposes  or  to  import  beef  cattle  for  the  market.     In  the  first  case  ' 

tliey  came  in  free  of  duty,  as,  under  the  law,  it  was  practically  free  importation  ■' 

to  all  animals  which  could  be  used  for  breeding.     There  was  a  large  demand  .' 

in  the  United  States  at  that  time  for  range  cows  and  bulls,  as  well  as  for  \ 

Mexican  mares,  to  be  used  for  breeding  with  improved  stock  in  the  United  f 

States.     Id  a  report  from  Matamoros  in  1883  I  stated  the  advantages  of  the  | 

native  Mexican  stock  as  a  base  for  breeding  improved  grades  of  neat  cattle  / 

aad  horses.  Some  of  our  investors  in  Mexico  had  also  brought  in  high- 
grade  stock  and  were  prepared  to  ship  good  beef  cattle  and  pay  ao  per  cent 
ad  valprem  on  importation  into  the  United  States.  As  values  here  were  al- 
n-ays  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States,  this  gave  them  an  advantage 
which  almost  compensated  for  the  20  per  cent  duty  which  they  had  to  pay. 
( lur  new  tariflf,  however,  imposes  a  high  duty  on  both  neat  cattle  and  horses, 
ind  has  entirely  shut  out  their  importation.  The  result  has  been  to  cut  off 
lOre  than  one-half  of  their  market,  that  to  the  United  States,  leaving  them 
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only  the  smaller  one  of  the  interior  of  Me^iicQ.  This  has  not  only  rediiced 
profits  greatly,  but  it  has  caused  many  ranches  to  be  operated  during  th^ 
last  two  or  three  years  at  a  net  loss  on  even  the  small,  relatively  speaking, 
capital  invested.  If  there  were  any  probability  of  a  reduction  of  the  United 
States  import  duty  on  these  classes  of  stock,  the  present  would  be  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  investment  in  this  country.  One  thousand  doU 
lars  in  our  money  will  purchase  more  than  11,500  in  Mexican  values.  Land 
and  cattle  are  cheap,  and  the  expenses  of  managing  ranches  here  are  much 
less  than  in  the  United  States. 

Coffee  lands, — Within  recent  years  our  citizens  have  made  several  exten- 
sive purchases  of  coffee  lands  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  Mexico, 
The  production  of  coffee  in  Mexico  can  easily  be  increased  many  fold.  It 
is  a  staple  article,  commanding  ready  sale  all  over  the  world,  and  that  grown 
here  is  of  a  good  grade.  Indeed,  some  of  the  finest  coffee  in  the  world  is 
produced  in  Mexico — at  present  in  small  quantities.  By  care  and  cultiva* 
tion  the  general  grade  can  be  improved  and  the  production  of  the  finer 
grades  so  enlarged  as  to  become  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The 
present  is  a  particularly  favorable  opportunity,  by  reason  of  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, to  make  purchases  of  such  coffee  lands.  If  these  be  made  discreetly, 
after  studying  carefully  the  local  conditions — supply  of  labor,  water,  near- 
ness of  transportation,  etc, — there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  ex- 
tremely profitable.  As  I  regard  coffee  as  the  most  profitable  article  which 
Mexico  can  foster,  and  as  the  General  Government  and  the  various  States 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  its  increase,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  such  enterprises 
will  be  fully  protected.  The  most  favorable  locations  for  coffee  plantations 
are  in  the  centr?^  and  southern  portions  of  the  country.  Suitable  tracts, 
with  water  at  hand«  are  easily  obtainable,  can  now  be  secured  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  I  am  confident  that  such  investments,  if  made  with  care  and 
managed  in  the  same  manner,  will  be  found  within  ten  years  to  be  a  mo3t 
profitable  enterprise.  The  subject  is  now  beginning  to  receive  attention, 
and  within  a  year  or  two  prices  will  likely  be  considerably  advanced* 
I  have  had  many  recent  inquiries  on  this  subject  and  have  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  trip  to  certain  sections  to  study  the  subject  in  detail.  I  have  sufficient 
information  at  hand  to  justify  my  opinion  that  this  is  perhaps  th^  most 
promising  opening  now  to  be  found  for  investments  in  Mexico. 

Sugar  lands, ^-^Y\i^  production  of  sugar  has  steadily  increased  during 
recent  years,  although,  as  I  state  elsewhere,  the  net  exports  have  decreased, 
owing  to  the  opening  up  of  intercommunication  and  the  better  distribution 
of  the  domestic  product.  As  with  coffee,  so  with  sugar,  there  are  large 
sections  of  country  in  Mexico  from  the  northern  frontier  to  its  most  southern 
and  western  boundaries  particularly  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugs^r. 
Several  of  our  citizens  have  already  established  sugar  refineries  and  are  mak- 
ing fair  profits  on  their  investments.  The  most  profitable  method,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  for  a  strong  syndicate  to  purchase  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  suitable  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  bring  in  Mexican,  American, 
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or  European  laborers  who  nave  had  some  experience  in  this  class  of  work. 
The  lands  could  be  sold  or  leased  to  such  colonists  and  the  product  con- 
tracted for  in  advance,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  limited  financial  assistance 
to  insure  a  good  crop.  The  General  Government  is  heartily  in  favor  of  such 
projects,  and  various  States  have  passed  special  laws  encouraging  them. 
This  State  (Tamaulipas)  has  recently  passed  a  law  covering  not  only  this, 
but  all  similar  industries.  It  will  be  usually  possible  to  obtain  a  special 
concession,  either  from  the  General  Government  or  from  the  State,  securing 
exemption  from  taxation  or  even  a  bonus  for  colonists.  There  is  a  ready 
and  increasing  market  in  Mexico  for  all  the  sugar  that  can  be  produced 
within  the  next  five  years,  and  that,  too,  at  a  price  sufRciently  high  to  war- 
rant a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment.  As  there  is  an  import  duty  on 
sugar,  the  domestic  product  would  compete  on  more  than  even  terms  with 
that  of  Cuba  and  other  countries.  Then,  too,  the  financial  conditions  of 
the  country  are  such  as  to  preclude  any  considerable  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
so  that  this  import  duty  may  be  safely  calculated  as  being  permanent  for 
some  years  at  least.  As  with  other  investments  in  this  country,  this  is  a 
specially  favorable  time  to  make  the  exchange,  provided,  of  course,  the  prices 
are  not  inflated  to  keep  pace  with  the  falling  price  of  silver. 

Tobacco, — ^The  production  of  tobacco  in  this  country  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  its  exports  have  also  increased,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  exports, 
until  at  the  present  time  it  amounts  to  11,746,928  per  annum.  All  of  the 
varieties  of  tobacco,  from  the  vuelta  abajo  to  Connecticut  wrappers,  can  be 
produced  here,  owing  to  the  extensive  varieties  of  climate.  Mexican  cigars 
already  have  an  enviable  local  reputation,  and  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, preparation,  and  manufacture  can,  I  am  confident,  produce  as  good  a 
quality  as  those  of  Cuba.  The  same  general  conditions  obtain  here  in 
respect  of  tobacco  as  of  coffee.  Carefully  made  investments,  purchasing 
large  tracts  of  suitable  land,  and  the  raising  of  tobacco  will  give  good  profits 
on  the  investment.  In  this  connection,  there  is  another  line  open  to  our 
manufacturers.  I  have  said  that  Mexican  cigars  already  have  a  fair  reputa- 
tion. I  have  smoked  certain  brands  for  several  years  and  find  them  nearly 
equal  to  similar  grades  of  Habana.  But  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  their 
manufacture.  There  are  several  t:igar  factories  in  Mexico  which,  if  run  on 
better  business  methods,  with  proper  classes  of  tobacco  and  style  in  prepara- 
tion of  boxes,  etc.,  would  be  much  more  profitable  and  gain  a  wide  foreign 
market.  I  have  often  wished  that  some  capable  manufacturers  from  the 
United  States  might  purchase  one  or  more  of  these  plants  and  make  such  a 
cigar  as  could  be  made  from  the  excellent  material  at  hand. 

Cotton. — ^As  I  have  previously  reported  fully  as  to  cotton,  its  imports,  ex- 
ports, production,  and  manufacture  in  this  country  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present,  I  will  -only  mention  here  that  the  present  is  a  specially 
favorable  time  to  develop  this  industry.  It  has  a  greater  home  market  than 
can  possibly  be  supplied  by  any  development  during  the  next  five  years. 
As  I  intended  the  reports  on  cotton  above  mentioned  to  cover  every  possible 
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inquiry  which  could  be  made  regarding  that  important  subject,  I  beg  to 
refer  any  one  specially  interested  in  that  topic  to  them  for  fuller  details. 

Cam. — Besides  the  principal  products  mentioned  above,  the  raising  of 
com  in  this  country,  provided,  of  course,  care  is  taken  to  insure  a  suitable 
water  supply,  can  be  as  successfully  prosecuted  as  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  past  year  the  serious  effects  of  a  drought,  continuing  in  some 
portions  over  several  years,  has  caused  immense  importations  of  this  grain 
from  the  United  States.  Several  millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  within 
the  past  year  for  com,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support  the  popula- 
tion. There  is  an  improvement  noted  in  this  crop  for  this  year;  but  I  pre- 
sume that  importations  will  continue,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  during  all 
of  the  present  calendar  year. 

Eieciria'ty,-— In  most  of  the  important  cities  of  this  country  electric-light 
plants  have  been  established  by  American  citizens,  and  the  use  of  electricity 
as  a  motive  power  for  street  railways  is  being  extensively  discussed.  Lines 
in  this  city  are  fitted  with  electrical  appliances — overhead  trolley  wires — ^and 
the  cars  were  run  with  this  power  for  some  months.  Several  of  our  wealthy 
men  in  various  cities  have  studied  the  question  with  a  view  to  purchasing 
the  entire  plants,  now  operated  wholly  by  mule  power,  and  establishing 
electrical  motive  power  in  their  place.  At  present  I  believe  these  plans 
are  only  tentative — that  nothing  definite  has  been  done.  There  is  a  good 
field  in  Mexico  for  the  development  of  this  appliance,  particularly  in  the 
street-car  system.  This  is  an  excellent  country  for  street  cars.  Their  use  is 
general,  even  by  the  very  lowest  and  poorest  of  the  people.  So  soon  as 
electricity  can  be  applied  with  anything  like  the  cheapness  of  mules,  this  con- 
solidation of  companies  and  the  application  of  electricity  will  be  extremely 
profitable.  All  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico  are  using  our  telephones,  and 
these  lines  are  being  extended  from  month  to  month,  not  only  in  the  cities, 
but  to  outlying  ranches,  mines,  etc.  This,  also,  is  almost  entirely  an  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  and,  though  it  has  not  been  as  profitable  in  the  past  as  was 
anticipated,  it  has,  I  am  confident,  a  profitable  future  before  it. 

Water  supply  and  irrigation. — ^Another  and  most  important  item  is  the 
conservation  of  the  water  supply  or  bringing  subterranean  supplies  to  the 
surface  by  means  of  wells.  Water  is  the  greatest,  most  urgent  need  of  this 
country.  Millions  of  acres  of  wonderfully  fertile  lands  need  only  water  to 
make  them  productive.  There  are  many  streams  mnning  from  mountains 
which  carry  sufficient  volume  of  water  to  irrigate  large  sections.  Not  a 
thousandth  part  of  this  water  is  at  present  utilized.  An  intelligent  system 
of  tanks  built  to  hold  the  copious  rainfall  would  also  greatly  increase  the 
productive  area.  Artesian  wells  have  not  been  given  a  trial  yet  because  of 
their  expense,  and  their  possible  results  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by 
future  experiments.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  my  office  the  Rio  Grande 
carries  enough  water  to  irrigate  lands  sufficient  to  support  2,000,000  people 
in  comfort.  Some  little  has  been  done  izx  upstream  to  irrigate  a  few  nar- 
row valleys,  but  nothing  worthy  of  mention  in  comparison  to  what  is  pos- 
No.  152 7. 
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sible.  The  lands  here  on  both  sides,  above  and  below,  are  of  wonderful 
fertility,  and  only  need  water  and  cultivation  to  produce  abundantly  both 
cereals  and  fruits.  A  carefully  considered  international  concession  should 
be  obtained  to  utilize  this  great  water  supply,  which  now  flows  idly  to  the 
sea ;  so  that  this  vast  stretch  of  now  almost  de^rt  land,  only  used  for  pas- 
tures or  lying  entirely  untouched,  might  be  opened  up  to  settlers  who  would 
each  cultivate  his  own  holding  and  bring  peace  and  wealth  to  these  two 
frontiers.  It  is  the  same  soil  as  that  of  Southern  California.  Without  water 
it  is  barren,  producing  only  a  scant  grass,  cactus,  and  thorny  chaparral. 
With  water  it  is  of  wonderful  fertility,  while  the  climatic  conditions  are  such 
as  to  insure  good  crops  and  healthy  homes.  I  give  these  statements  from 
actual  experiments  which  have  come  under  my  personal  observation.  At 
various  places  near  here  considerable  areas  have  been  covered  with  water. 
On  these  grapes  and  other  fruits  are  now  yielding  with  abundance,  while 
corn,  potatoes,  and  all  vegetables  give  excellent  results.  The  question  as  to 
whether  this  soil  will  carry  water  long  distances  in  ditches  and  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  required  to  irrigate  have  both  been  satisfactorily  solved  by 
actual  experiments.  The  lay  of  the  country  along  both  sides  of  the  river, 
from  the  mouth  of  Devil's  River  to  that  of  the  San  Juan  at  Camargo,  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  carrying  water  out  from  dams  built  in  the  river  bed  so 
as  to  cover  wide  tracts  on  either  side. 

Banking, — There  is  an  excellent  opening  in  Mexico  for  the  investment 
of  American  capital  in  banking.  The  exports  and  imports  run  annually 
nearly  f  100,000,000.  There  are  nearly  5,000  miles  of  railways  and  a  pro- 
portionately large  number  of  other  enterprises  using  a  considerable  amount 
of  capital.  There  is  one  principal  bank  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  Banco 
Nacional,  with  branch  offices  in  several  other  cities.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  important  banks  in  the  capital  and  a  few  outside,  but  altogether  the 
total  banking  capital  of  the  country  is  not  one-half  of  what  could  be  profit- 
ably used.  The  Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico  on  January  31,  1893,  gave  the 
following  balances : 


Assets. 

LiabUities. 

ITnnaid  canital 

^13,000,000 

10,804,611 

«4.635#55X 
a, 526,804 

« 7, 948, 583 

Bills  in  circulation 

$90  f  000, 000 

«5, 540, 779 

"9.447. 55« 

1,376,61a 

X.OOO  <^v^ 

Snecie  on  haind • 

Bills  discounted.^ 

liOans  on  coll«ter*l,-rr--T, t ^rr-,- 

Reserve  fund. 

Accounts  current,  debtor m. 

Precautionary  fund. 

Real  estate 

Second  Drecautionarv  fund 

750,000 

Total 

Total 

58,114,949 

S8.««4,949 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  unpaid  capital  is  1 12,000,000,  so  that  the  net 
capital  is  only  |;8,ooo,ooo.  Add  to  this  the  three  reserve  funds,  and  the 
total  gross  capital  of  the  bank  is  a  little  oyer  1 11,000,000.  There  haabeen 
some  talk  recently  of  the  bank  calling  in  this  unpaid  capital,  as  it  was  known 
that  the  total  amount  could  be  profitably  used  in  the  business.     I  have  not 
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at  hand  the  data  showing  the  dividends  declared  on  the  business  of  this 
bank  during  recent  years^  but  understand  that  it  has  averaged  more  than  ao 
per  cent  per  annum.  The  second  bank  of  importance  is  that  of  London  and 
Mexico.  This  also  has  branches  in  some  of  the  principal  cities.  On  the 
same  date  (January  31,  1893)  its  balances  were  as  follows: 


Aaaeti. 


BBb  dbcounted.^ 

Acooums  current,  debtor 

RoJ  cstmte  in  lieadco 

Caah ^ 

Tot«l» 


ISO,  899 
4,086,987 


18,815,655 


UabiUtiet. 


Capital 

Rescnrtfiwd. 

AooouBls  cnrrent,  creditor,  and  depoiita 
Bais  in  circulation 

Totals 


|3,ooo,oo» 

I,O0O,00# 

7,399, a6c 
7,5*6,394 


««,8i5,6ss 


The  International  Mortgage  Bank  of  Mexico,  on  January  31,  1893,  stood 
as  follows : 


Shares  to  be  issued.. ......t* 

SUls  discounted.. 

Xioans  oa  ooUateial 

X*roperty.*.*.M.... ..• 

Cash ^ .... 

Acoonats  cnrmt,  debtor. 


Total. 


^1,500,000 

«.936»«C9 
9,768,74s 

107,800 

5x6,893 

i|663,559 


*.493»<93 


UabiUUes. 


Bonds  in  circulation 

Resenre  fund. 

Accounts  current,  creditor, 

# 
Total , 


^5,000,000 

1,965,900 

95,000 

«.5<»i«93 


8.493*093 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  banks  above,  the  Nacional  and  the  Bank  of 
London  and  Mexico,  have  a  circulatibn  in  paper  money  of  about  123,000,000. 
Other  State  banks  have  from  I5, 000,000  to  ^7,000,000  in  notes  in  circula- 
tion, making  the  total  paper  money  out  not  to  exceed  ^30,000,000.  The 
Mortgage  Bank  has  bonds  out  to  the  amount  of  nearly  f  2,000,000.  The 
total  capital  of  these  three  banks,  including  about  |i, 500,000  of  the  Mort- 
gage Bank  shares  to  be  issued  and  the  reserve  funds,  is  only  about  |2o,- 
000,000.  There  are  incorporated  banks  in  other  cities  of  the  country  whose 
capital,  including  reserves,  is  about  I5, 000,000;  so  that  the  aggregate  in  in- 
corporated banks  in  the  country  does  not  exceed  1 25, 000, 000.  The  first- 
named  bank  is  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  also  of 
several  States  and  municipalities,  in  handling  loans,  paying  interest,  etc. 
The  quotations  of  the  bonds  of  the  Banco  Nacional  in  January,  1893,  in 
Mexico  in  Mexican  dollars  were  705^  to  72  cents;  in  Paris,  530  francs;  in 
London,  ;^io.  The  bonds  of  the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico  (|ioo  paid) 
were  1 75  to  200.  Both  these  banks  have  been  extremely  profitable  in  the 
past  and  are  apparently  a  very  good  investment  at  present.  Of  course,  the 
uncertainty  in  the  price  of  silver  enters  largely  into  their  transactions  and 
affects  these  profits ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  make  calculations  sufficiently 
liberal  to  cover,  and  usually  to  more  than  cover,  any  possible  loss.  When 
the  amounts  of  the  transactions  of  the  Government,  the  States,  municipali- 
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ties,  railways,  mining  enterprises,  and  private  merchants  are  considered,  it 
seems  plain  to  me  that  two  or  even  three  times  this  capital  could  be  profita- 
bly employed  in  handling  the  business  of  the  country.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  large  capital  and  long  credits  are 
needed  for  any  such  institution.  Much  of  the  most  profitable  business 
coming  to  the  banks  in  this  country  is  outside  the  usual  line  of  the  banks 
of  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  reasonably  sure  and  brings  large 
profit,  even  if  this  has  to  be  deferred  a  year  or  two.  I  should  consider  it  a 
good  investment  to  establish  in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico 
^banks  with  from  ^500,000  to  ||i, 000,000  in  capital,  or  in  the  capital  one  or 
more  banks  with  from  {5,000,000  to  {10,000,000.  There  is  a  large  busi- 
ness in  buying  and  selling  exchange,  in  handling  exchange  for  railways,  and 
providing  money  for  the  temporary  needs  of  large  establishments,  such  as 
smelters,  mines,  manufactories,  etc.,  sufficient  to  pay  good  profits.  All  such 
enterprises  w()uld  need  special  concessions  from  the  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ments, so  as  to  secure  certain  immunities  from  taxation  and  to  arrange  for 
paying  the  stamp  tax  at  fixed  intervals  instead  of  on  each  transaction. 

INTERNAL   DUTIES. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  practical  idea  of  the  far-reach- 
ing wisdom  of  the  provision  in  our  Constitution  prohibiting  any  State  from 
laying  any  imposts  or  duties  on  any  imports  or  exports.  The  full  compli- 
ance with  this  mandate  has  been  a  chief  base  of  our  great  national  prosperity. 
It  needs  a  residence  in  some  country  where  this  wise  law  does  not  prevail  to 
give  a  full  conception  of  its  great  importance. 

Here  in  Mexico  the  need  of  absolute  abolition  of  these  restrictions  is 
fully  acknowledged  by  her  ablest  men.  But  they  have  to  contend  with  the 
custom,  inheritM'  from  Spain  and  now  grown  to  be  a  system,  producing  so 
important  a  revenue  that  it  can  not  be  displaced  without  providing  some 
other  method  for  raising  it.  Nearly  every  town  has  its  gate  duties.  These 
not  only  tax  all  forms  of  domestic  country  produce,  but  foreign  goods  which 
have  already  paid  duty  at  the  frontier.  Most  States  have  also  a  State  im- 
port duty  either  against  foreign  imports  or  against  both  foreign  and  those 
from  other  Mexican  States.  These  onerous  imposts  vary  with  local  fiscal 
ideas  and  different  cities  and  States.  They  kre  a  bar,  a  hindrance,  and  a 
burden,  laying  a  heavy  hand  on  every  industry. 

Mexico's  ablest  men  have  studied  this  subject,  and  constitutional  amend- 
ments have  been  adopted  setting  dates  for  its  final  abolition ;  but  still  the 
system  remains  in  full  force  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  I  mention  this 
because  no  investments,  except  in  mines,  railways,  and  banks,  can  be  made 
here  without  taking  this  subject  into  careful  consideration. 

The  question  of  export  duties  is  of  less  importance,  and  can  be  readily 
handled  by  the  Federal  Government  when  it  shall  seem  to  be  imperative. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In  suggesting  these  lines  of  investment  it  is  well  to  note  that  Mexico  has 
during  the  past  five  years  passed  through  a  most  severe  financial  strain.  It 
has  come  out  not  only  solvent,  but  in  better  condition  than  any  other  Span- 
ish-American country. 

Within  the  limitations  of  circumstances  the  General  Government  has 
been  administered  with  much  care  and  economy.  It  is  now,  and  will  be  for 
some  years,  a  difficult  problem  to  finance  Mexico.  Its  extensive  area  and 
scant  population,  the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
tremely poor  and  small  consumers  or  producers,  the  lack  of  water  for  fertilizing 
more  territory,  the  present  and  prospective  need  of  maintaining  a  consider- 
able army  to  preserve  public  tranquility— have  all  to  be  considered. 

Railways  had  to  be  built  to  preserve  and  strengthen  national  unity.  The 
subsidies  required  for  this  purpose  have  been  a  heavy  drain  on  the  treasury, 
-while  the  increased  revenues  resulting  therefrom  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
balance. 

A  serious,  long-continued  drought  has  involved  the  export  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  to  pay  for  imports  of  com.  Add  to  this  the  continued 
fall  in  price  of  the  white  metal,  the  chief  export,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  this  problem. 

During  this  trying  period  the  currency  has  been  kept  on  a  sound  coin 
basis,  a  fair  and  growing  credit  maintained  on  its  foreign  debt,  and  the 
interest  met  with  great  promptness.  The  debt  itself  is  not  large  enough  to 
be  in  any  way  a  menace,  and  can  easily  be  handled  in  coming  years  through 
increased  revenues  consequent  upon  the  development  by  railways  and  manu- 
fiuitures.     The  country  is  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  has  been  for 

nearly  fifteen  years. 

WARNER  P.  SUTTON, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Nuevo  Laredo,  March  lOf  i8gj. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LONG, 
EXPORTS. 

The  commerce  of  Florence  is  in  a  somewhat  languishing  condition,  and 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  suffering  thereby. 

The  staple  articles  of  export  from  this  district  may  be  roughly  divisible 
into  two  classes,  viz,  straw  goods  and  works  of  art.  Chinese  competition  is 
gradually  but  firmly  making  inroads  upon  the  former,  and  the  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial growth  of  American  art — and  possibly  an  increased  interest  in  other 
schools — interferes  materially  with  the  large  purchases  of  paintings  so  exten- 
sively made  in  this  city  in  former  and  even  in  more  recent  years  for  Ameri- 
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can  hojnes  and  American  trade.  Mediocre  pictures  do  not,  with  >few  excep- 
tions, find  their  way  to  the  United  States  any  longer  from  thi^  country;  but 
marble  ajid  alabaster  statuary  of  all  grades  of  execution  and  merit  are  prob- 
ably as  much  sought  after  and  as  widely  sold  here  as  ever. 

The  district  of  Bologna  shows  an  apparent  increase  in  shipments  of  f  99,- 
858.68  over  the  preceding  year,  although  a  decrease  compared  with  the  year 
1890  of  {69,941.54.  The  principal  articles  comprising  the  shipments  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Bologna  agency  are:  Hemp,  1256,405.12;  seeds, 
{10,672.90;  and  straw  goods,  {33,797.22. 

EXPORTATION    OF  WORKS   OF   ART. 

During  the  calendar  year  1892  there  were  granted  by  the  Uffizi  galleries 
2,126  permits  for  the  exportation  of  pictures,  statuary,  and  numerous  other 
miscellaneous  articles  of  an  artistic  nature.  The  largest  number  of  these 
permits  were  issued  during  the  spring,  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  city  is 
more  thronged  with  foreigners  than  at  any  other  time.  The  permits  covered 
26,816  articles,  which  were  forwarded  in  4,349  cases,  estimated  by  the  gallery 
officials  to  represent  an  approximate  value  of  2,314,587  lire.  In  spite  of  the 
existing  regulations,  by  which  all  works  of  art  are  submitted  to  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion and  accompanied  by  a  special  permit,  it  is  of  freqi^nt  occurrence  that 
valuable  and  well-authenticated  works  of  art  of  a  varied  description,  by  old 
masters,  escape  the  requisite  supervision  and  inspection,  and  during  each 
successive  year  this  experience  is  more  widely  confirmed. 

IMPORTS. 

Musical  instruments,  refrigerators,  pumps,  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  various  other  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  are  gradually  find- 
ing a  remunerative  market  in  this  district.  These  are  mostly  from  Germany 
and  England,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
these  articles  from  the  United  States  should  be  based  upon  the  charges  from 
the  countries  named,  the  American  goods  would  offer  lively  competition  and 
probably  in  time  prove  decidedly  preferable. 

Canned  meats  are  at  present  shipped  from  Chicago  in  fairly  large  quan- 
tities. The  best,  and  generally  by  far  the  most  desirable,  petroleum  used 
here  is  American.  In  this  connection  I  may  intimate  that  Russian  petroleum 
is  sent  to  these  provinces  in  considerable  quantities  and  sold  in  tin  cases 
almost  exactly  like  the  American  package,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Russian  oil  is  oftentimes  purchased  when  the  buyer  imagines  he  is  pro- 
curing the  American  product,  as  the  only  distinction  on  the  package  is  the 
word  "Atlantic**  on  the  American  and  **  Adriatic"  on  the  Russian. 

While  possibly  the  artisans  and  the  poorer  classes  prefer  the  Russian  oil 
on  account  of  its  being  a  less  expensive  commodity  (about  i  cent  less  per 
quart),  the  bourgeois  and  wealthier  element  give  decided  preference  to  Amer- 
ican petroleum  and  decline  to  buy  the  other,  owing  to  its  alleged  unpleasant 
smoke  and  imperfect  light.  Dealers  claim  that  Russian  oil  is  less  dangerous 
in  domestic  use.     I  would  recommend  to  American  refiners,  having  large 
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traffic  abroad  in  their  product,  the  substitution  of  a  can  or  package  of  some 
characteristic  or  uncommon  shape,  or  bearing  some  special  and  unmistak- 
able brand  that  could  not  be  easily  counterfeited  or  misunderstood.  In  this 
way  the  American  oil  would  in  all  probability  be  known  immediately  by  its 
distinguishing  package  or  marks,  and  no  one  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
misled  in  its  purchase. 

JAMES  VERNER  LONG, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Florence^  January  j/,  i8gj. 


GERMAN    IMPORTS  OF   BREADSTUFFS   IN   1692. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT, 

The  Statistics  of  grain  importation  into  Germany  for  the  year  1892,  as  re- 
cently published  by  the  Imperial  Government,  reveal  some  striking  changes 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  three  years  in  respect  to  the  sources 
from  which  the  annual  deficit  in  domestic  breadstuffs  is  now  supplied.  The 
most  notable  feature  of  this  change  is  the  enormously  increased  volume  of 
both  wheat  and  rye  imported  from  the  United  States.  From  the  fourth 
place  in  the  list  of  nations  which  furnished  wheat  to  the  Fatherland  in  1890, 
our  country  rose  to  the  first  position  in  1892,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  being  nearly  treble  those  from  Russia,  which 
still,  notwithstanding  meager  harvests  and  prohibitive  decrees,  maintained 
its  hold  on  the  second  place  in  the  list. 

The  German  importations  of  wheat  from  all  countries  during  the  three 
years  under  consideration  were  as  follows  : 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Bulgaria ^ 

Netherlands.. > 

Austria*  Hungary 

Roumania 

Servia 

Russia... 

Turkey. 

British  India... 

Argentine  Republic  and  Patagonia. 

Braal 

British  North  America 

Chile. 

United  States.. 

Australia ^ 

AH  other  countries 


m  OUU  •  •  a  •»•• 


Z893. 

1891. 

Buskiis. 

Buskth. 

915,603 

1,380,405 

i,a98,aoo 

43.063 

3»5,5»3 

1,015,254 

1,671,631 

2,750,779 

3,359,331 

1,568,416 

495,  S»7 

243,668 

9.4*7,  M7 

18,856,759 

742,178 

88,670 

1,863,236 

883,319 

a, 421, 818 

453*722 

5,541 

49,303 

4*8,915 

46,427 

477»395 

373,995 

23,065,795 

5,253,53' 

31,889 

97,700 

«3».3«3 

46,509*719 

33><33»324 

1890. 


Buskils. 

677,945 

119,758 

770,107 

4,o69,3pi 

3,361,869 

375,797 

«3.57«.xo3 

14,676 

34,330 

274,813 
33.703 


«,  902, 775 

7,309 

138,904 

a4.a4a.697 
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Af^er  the  United  States,  the  most  significant  increase  is  that  shown  by  South 
America,  and  after  that  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  while  Austria-Hungary  drops 
backward  from  the  second  position  in  1890  to  sixth  place  in  1892.  This 
exhibit  is  also  interesting  from  the  very  definite  limit  which  it  fixes  to  the 
capacity  of  British  India  and  Australia  as  sources  of  supply  for  the  German 
breadstuff  market.  Although  Germany  has  regular  steamship  communica- 
tion under  her  own  fiag  and  a  growing  export  of  manufactured  goods  with 
both  India  and  Australia,  they  play  a  comparatively  insignificant  role  in 
furnishing  the  foreign  wheat  that  is  required  by  this  country. 

In  no  European  country  does  rye  form  a  more  important  part  of  the 
daily  food  of  the  laboring  classes  than  in  Germany,  and  here  again  the  com- 
parison is  hardly  less  striking  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  which,  although 
not  remarkable  hitherto  as  a  rye-exporting  country,  has,  during  the  past  three 
years,  increased  its  shipments  to  Germany  more  than  sixfold,  rising  from  the 
fourth  rank  among  sources  of  supply  in  1890 — when  Russia  furnished  seven- 
eighths  of  the  entire  rye  import  of  this  country — to  the  first  place  in  1892. 
The  total  importations  of  rye  into  the  German  Empire  during  the  past  three 
years  were  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

France 

Netherlands. 

Austria-Hungary......... 

Rouniania 

Russia 

Servia 

Turkey 

British  North  America. 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total. 


1892. 

1891. 

Bushels. 

BusheU. 

480,0x3 

543, a^f 

1,003,87a 

130,3x3 

1,783, 89a 

668,671 

176,624 

693,874 

1,857,488 

«.4a6,73« 

9 -'.524 

853,765 

4,5'5,6>2 

a«,6s4,so6 

34a,  30» 

6a, 453 

3,151,743 

x,o8x,o7a 

74,91a 

933,984 

4,98a, 3*5 

•,354,37x 

xa6,8o4 

x8, 750, 30s 

30,837,740 

1890. 


Bushels. 
544,326 
900,264 

233,47* 

983,793 

309»07« 
869,0x5 

87,466,873 

118,898 

654,979 
a4,7S9 

765,833 
23,350 

33,194,631 


The  important  consumption  of  rye  bread  by  the  peasantry  and  industrial 
classes  of  Germany  during  previous  years  has  been  largely  due  to  its  greater 
cheapness.  But  during  the  past  twelve  months  the  deficit  in  the  home-grown 
supply  and  the  prohibition  of  rye  exports  by  the  Russian  Government  raised 
the  price  in  this  country  until  rye  bread  became  quite  as  costly  as  the  ordi- 
nary qualities  of  wheat  bread  and  greatly  increased  the  relative  consumption 
of  the  latter.  Whether  this  change  in  favor  of  the* use  of  wheat  is  permanent 
and  will  withstand  the  return  of  the  prices  of  wheat  and  rye  to  their  normal 
relations  is  doubtful,  and  can  not  be  determined  until  Russia,  by  virtue  of  a 
plentiful  rye  harvest  and  with  restored  freedom  of  exchange,  shall  resume 
her  place  as  the  chief  source  of  Germany's  foreign  supply.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  under  the  present  conditions  of  German  industry  and  the 
relation  of  cost  of  living  to  the  wages  of  labor  the  element  of  cheapness  in 
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all  forms  of  food  must  remain  practically  decisive,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns 
the  working  people.  So  long  as  rye  flour  remains  a  cheaper  material  for 
bread  than  wheat  it  will  continue  to  furnish  in  large  proportion  the  staff  of 
life  to  the  great  majority  of  German  peasants  and  industrials,  to  whom  exist- 
ence involves  a  constant  exercise  of  the  most  rigid  and  judicious  economy. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul-  General, 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort^  February  8,  i8gj. 


BANANA-RAISING   IN    HONDURAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PETERSON,  OF  TEGUCIGALPA. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  business  of  raising  and  exporting  tropical 
fruits,  and  especially  the  banana,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras, has  grown  to  vast  proportions.  The  soil  and  climate  of  that  portion 
of  the  Republic  seem  to  be  especially  adapted  to  this  industry.  La  Ceiba, 
located  between  Puerto  Cortez  and  Truxillo,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  of  the  country  solely  through  the  banana  trade,  which  finds 
2in  outlet  there  for  the  United  States. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Honduras  Mining  Journal,  published  at 
Tegucigalpa  by  Dr.  R.  Fritzgardner,  who  is  thoroughly  informed  upon  fruit 
c:ulture,  is  so  clear  and  exhaustive  an  exposition  of  the  industry  in  the  Re- 
public of  Honduras  that  I  am  constrained  to  forward  it  to  the  Department 
ibr  publication  in  the  Consular  Reports,  in  order  to  give  it  a  wide  circula- 
tion, and  especially  to  place  it  before  the  American  public : 

While  the  interior  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  is  showing  its  wealth  in  the  development 
of  mines,  other  sections  of  this  favored  country  are  also  advancing  with  rapid  strides  and  are 
establishing  profitable  undertakings  and  remunerative  industries. 

The  north  coast  of  Honduras  is  favored  by  its  geographical  situation,  which  places  it 
within  easy  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  and  is  also  blessed  with  a  soil 
of  unsurpassed  fertility.  This  coast  is  now  the  center  of  the  fruit  trade,  and  offers  abundant 
facilities  to  thoae  wishing  for  safe  returns  of  money  invested,  without  the  uncertainty  and  ex- 
citement incidental  to  mining  enterprises.  Settlers  from  the  United  States  or  from  Europe 
may  establish  their  homes  and  reap  a  crop  within  eight  months  after  their  arrival.  The  culti- 
vation of  tropical  staples,  such  as  bananas,  cocoanuts,  pineapples,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  is  easy 
and  requires  but  little  outlay.  Many  foreigners  and  natives  have  already  gone  into  that  kind 
of  business,  and  the  trade  of  exporting  fruit,  which  began  with  a  little  schooner  about  ten 
years  ago,  occupies  now  three  lines  of  steamers  and  sixteen  ships,  which  regularly  visit  the 
north  coast  of  Honduras  to  load  with  bananas  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  destined  for  the  American 
market. 

The  banana  production  of  Honduras  amounts  now  to  several  millions  of  bunches  a  year. 
The  steamers  carry  from  eight  to  fifteen  thousand  bunches,  which  they  generally  buy  at  from 
3  to  12  reals  a  bunch  on  board.  On  this  price  the  steamer  reaps,  of  course,  handsome  profits, 
while  we  as  settlers  might  wish  to  see  the  planters  receive  a  larger  share ;  but  we  can  only 
hope  for  the  present  that  the  conditions  of  the  trade  will  improve  by  making  arrangements 
satisfactory  ti)  both  parties.     This  end  will  probably  be  obtained  by  the  starting  up  of  more 
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plantations,  the  opening  of  new  markets,  the  creation  of  new  industries  to  utilize  the  finilB 
now  going  to  waste,  and  the  establishing  of  more  lines  of  steamers. 

The  fruit  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  only  a  small  part  of  the  coast  between  Omoa  and 
Truxiilo  has  been  cleared  and  planted,  while  millions  of  acres  of  the  unoccupied  fertile  lands 
are  yet  covered  with  tropical  bush  and  forests.  East  of  Truxiilo  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done ;  yet  the  coast  oflfers  the  same  facilities  for  fruit-raising  as  the  western  portion  of  the 
north  coast.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  start  a  fruit  farm  on  the  Honduras  coast.  Having  first 
selected  a  good  point,  let  us  say,  as  near  as  possible  to  some  navigable  stream,  where  the  soil 
is  rich  and  deep,  the  pranter  gets  his  land  cleared  of  the  bush  and  woods  which  cover  it. 
The  "peones"  from  the  interior  and  those  of  the  coast  are  the  men  who  do  that,  and  axes 
and  machetes  are  the  only  tools  used.  Two  men  will  clear  a  manzana  of  heavily  timbered 
land  in  ten  to  fifteen  days;  then  the  "monte  "  is  left  to  dry,  so  that  it  can  be  burned,  which 
may  be  done  after  one  month,  and  as  soon  as  the  fire  has  done  its  work  the  land  is  ready  for 
cultivation. 

The  **  matas,"  or  suckers,  are  obtained  from  old  plantations ;  they  are  generally  bou^t 
at  ^i  per  hundred.  In  one  manzana  of  loo  yards  square  about  four  hundred  plants  may  be 
planted  about  5  yards  apart,  which  is  considered  to  give  the  best  results.  A  man  with  an 
*<azad6n,"  or  spade,  can  easily  make  the  holes  and  plant  two  hundred  "matas"  a  day. 
Once  in  the  ground  the  banana  takes  care  of  itself;  its  growth  is  extremely  rapid,  and 
within  nine  or  ten  months  each  plant  gives  one  bunch.  When  cutting  the  bunch  for  the 
market,  the  plant  itself  is  cut  near  the  ground,  and  soon  several  suckers  spring  up  dn  each 
side  of  the  old  stump.  It  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  suckers  to  3  or  4  per 
"mata,"  as  the  fruit  will  be  of  better  quality.  In  about  six  or  eight  months  each  of  these 
new  of&prings  will  give  a  bunch,  which  are  cut  down  so  that  new  suckers  spring  up,  and 
keep  on  producing  fruit  for  a  period  of  about  seven  years,  when  it  is  advisable  to  bum  down 
the  worn-out  plantation  and  let  it  rest,  utilizing  it  for  some  other  kind  of  fruit  cultivation. 

It  is  easy  now  to  calculate  the  outlay  and  probable  profits  of  the  enterprise.  The  men 
work  by  contract,  or  daily  task,  which  gives  more  satisfactory  results  than  the  daily  wages  of* 
6  reals  (8  reals  ^|i.  Central  American  currency). 

Cbst  of  clearing  a  manzana |io 

400  **  matas  "  bought  at  ^i  per  hundred 4 

Planting  of  400  "matas" 4 

Transportation .' 2 

Total 20 

Additional  cleaning  during  the  first  and  second  year,  $$  each  cleaning 10 

Total  cost  per  manzana 30 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  returns  during  the  same  time.  The  first  year's  crop  of  these  four 
hundred  plants  ought  to  giv^  three  hundred  salable  bunches.  The  second  year,  having  now 
four  suckers  to  each  "mata,"  would  give  one  thousand  bunches,  leaving  the  difference  for 
unsalable  and  spoiled  fruit,  which  would  give  a  result  at  2  reals  per  bunch  as  follows : 

One  thousand  three  hundred  bunches  at  25  cents,  ^325,  as  the  yield  per  pumzana  costing 
about  ^30,  which  is  over  1,000  per  cent  profit  on  the  original  investment. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  fruit  which  now  is  only  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  its  natural 
condition  could  be  prepared,  preserved,  dried,  or  turned  into  flour  (we  have  already  banana 
bread  in  Chicago) ;  and  all  these  various  complementary  industries  could  be  established  on 
the  Honduras  coast,  giving  remunerative  employment  to  the  laborers  of  the  country  and  safe 
investment  for  foreign  capitalists.  While  bananas  produce  the  quickest  returns  for  the  planter, 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  easy  decay  of  the  fruit,  large  capital  is  required  to  insure  a  quick 
disposal  of  the  crop.  Many  have  turned  their  eyes  to  cocoanut-planting,  and  already  thou* 
sands  of  beautiful  palms  cover  the  shore  lands  of  the  north  coast. 
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A  plantation  of  ten  thousand  oocoanut  trees  gives  in  about  five  or  six  years'  time  to  the 
fortunate  owner  an  annual  income  above  all  expenses  of  |i  per  tree  or  ^10,000  a  year. 

The  planter  on  the  north  coast  is  not  bound  to  any  single  undertaking ;  the  variety  in  the 
lay  out  of  the  land  calls  for  the  variety  of  the  product,  and  the  increase  of  the  cocoa,  coffee, 
and  sugar  go  hand  in  hand. 

These  are  the  agricultural  features  of  Honduras;  a  wealth  which  never  can  diminish  and 
which  shall  bring  to  this  country  the  immigration  we  need  for  the  advantageous  utilization  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Under  the  agricultural  laws  of  this  country,  national  lands  may  be  had 
free  of  cost,  provided  they  are  settled  in  good  faith  and  a  certain  amount  oi 
work  is  done  in  the  nature  of  improvement  and  planting.  This  provision 
applies  to  the  interior  lands ;  and  the  coast  lands  to  a  distance  of  12  leagues 
inland  may  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  2  pesos  per  manzana.  Private  lands 
also  may  be  had  cheap. 

This  Government  will  encourage  immigration  of  actual  settlers,  whether 

singly  or  in  colonies,  but  demands  good  faith  on  their  part. 

Unfortunately  during  the  last  year  the  unsettled  political  condition  of 

Honduras  and  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  on  the  north  coast  have  greatly 

retarded  the  development  of  that  section ;  but  it  is  now  thought  that  these 

trembles  are  about  at  an  end. 

JAMES  J.  PETERSON, 

Consu/, 
Unit£D  States  Consulate, 

Tfgucigaipa,  February  11,  iSgj. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SPRAGUR. 
IMPORTS. 

With  regard  to  United  States  produce  for  sale  in  this  market  during  the 
year  1892,  I  have  to  report  the  usual  importations  of  refined  petroleum,  in 
spite  of  the  competition  offered  by  supplies  arriving  here  in  small  parceb 
from  the  Russian  districts  on  the  Black  Sea.  Considerable  tobacco  has  also 
reached  this  market  direct  from  New  York — ^a  clear  proof  that  the  contra- 
band trade  in  the  weed  with  Spain  still  continues  with  more  or  less  activity. 
But  flour  is  the  article  which  seems  to  have  been  most  in  favor  for  some  time 
past,  both  for  local  consumption  and  also  for  Spain.  The  importations  of 
flour  during  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows : 


Whence  imported. 


United  Sutes 
Great  Britaio. 

France*. 

Alieria ^ 

Total... 


Equivalent 
in  sacks  of 
aSo  pounds. 


«9*94« 

i8»336 

3f7a3 

40 

52,040 


io8 
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The  increase  in  importations  during  the  year  1892,  as  compared  with 
1 89 1,  is  due  to  the  greater  demand  by  the  neighboring  Spanish  district, 
owing  to  the  bad  crops.  During  the  past  year  prices  in  the  United  States 
have  ruled  proportionally  lower  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  hence  the  in- 
crease in  the  importations  from  the  United  States. 

Quantities  of  India  wheat  have  also  been  imported,  chiefly  on  Spanish 
account,  which  are  being  sent  into  the  neighboring  towns  and  seaports, 
where  water  and  steam  mills  are  established.  In  the  face  of  bad  crops  dur- 
ing the  past  year  this  important  supply  of  foreign  wheat  has  considerably 
decreased  the  misery  which  would  have  occurred  had  Spain  been  dependent 
upon  her  home  supplies,  since  bread  would  probably  have  advanced  in  price 
throughout  the  winter,  while  at  present  it  remains  stationary. 

ITALIAN    EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  to  Brazil  has  for  some  time  past  been  very  great,  especially 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos.  A  single  firm  in  Genoa  lias  already  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  and  forwarding  38,000  emigrants  during  the  past  year 
on  a  contract  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  the  greater  portion  consisting 
of  Italians,  with  quite  a  number  of  Spaniards  from  the  agricultural  districts 
of  Spain;  in  fact,  over  1,000  emigrants  of  that  nationality  have  recently 
embarked  for  Brazil  on  Italian  and  French  steamships  which  have  called  at 
this  port  to  receive  them.  These  steamships  came  from  the  coast  of  Italy, 
where  they  had  taken  in  on  a  similar  mission  some  3,000  Italians,  all  leaving 
their  homes  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  better  livelihood  elsewhere. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  number  of  emigrants  who 
have  recently  called  at  this  port  from  the  Italian  coast  on  their  way  to  the 
United  States: 


Name  of  steamship. 


Kaiser  WUhelm  II. 

Elysia 

Entella 

Fulda 

Britannia.... 

Ems 

California 


India... 

Kaiser  WUbelm  II. 

Fulda 

Victoria 


Nationality  of 
steamships. 


German. 
British .. 
Italian... 
German. 
French.. 
German. 
BritUh .. 


Total. 


do... 

German. 

do... 

British  .. 


From — 


Genoa., 
Naples , 
Sicily..., 
Genoa.., 
Naples , 
Genoa.., 
Naples , 


Sicily... 
Genoa.., 

do. 

Naples , 


To— 


New  York-.... 

do 

New  Orleans. 

New  York 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Date. 


1892. 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  x6 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  x8 
Dec.  18 

1893. 
Jan.      s 
Jan.    13 
Jan.    at 
Jan.    38 


Emi. 
grants. 


366 

909 

98 


48a 

495 
658 

457 
T69 

89 
357 


4,a8o 


RAILWAY    FROM   ALGECIRAS   TO   BOBADILLA. 

The  railway  from  Algeciras  to  Bobadilla,  the  junction  with  the  Andalusian 
railways,  is  now  open  for  public  traffic — passengers,  merchandise,  and  live 
stock.     It  places  Gibraltar  and  the  surrounding  district  in  direct  communi- 
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cation  with  the  Spanish  railway  system.  Efforts  are  constantly  being  made 
to  have  a  branch  of  this  railroad  extended  down  to  the  Spanish  lines  at  a 
short  distance  from  this  fortres^,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  increase  traffic 
considerably,  prove  very  convenient  to  travelers  in  general,  and  also  greatly 
benefit  the  interests  of  the  line. 

HORATIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul, 

Gibraltar y  January  j7,  i8gj. 


BRITISH    HONDURAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LEITCH,  OF  BELIZE. 

The  colony  of  British  Honduras,  of  which  Belize  is  the  capital,  is  es- 
timated to  contain,  together  with  the  cays  which  fringe  its  coast,  an  area  of 
about  7,562  square  miles,  or  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  the  Brit- 
ish West  India  Islands.  Though  containing  so  large  an  area,  and  distant 
only  some  900  miles  from  New  Orleans,  it  is  comparatively  little  known. 
Even  in  England,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  though  forming  part  of  the  mainland  of  Central 
America. 

The  interior  to  the  north  and  northwest  and  along  the  rivers  of  the 
southern  portion  has  been  explored,  and  for  years  in  these  portions  the  cut- 
ting of  logwood  and  mahogany  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly.  The  lands  to 
the  southwest  are  covered  with  virgin  forests  and  have  never  been  thor- 
oughly explored,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  2,000,000  acres  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  lands  are  to  be  found  there. 

The  great  need  of  this  colony  is  a  railroad  to  open  up  the  interior,  and, 
failing  this,  good  wagon  roads.  The  roads  at  present  in  existence  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country,  being  for  the  most  part  merely  old  mahogany  truck 
paths,  which  in  the  rainy  season  are  in  places  almost  impassable  for  horses 
or  mules,  much  less  for  wagons.  Most  of  the  traffic  with  the  interior  is,  in 
consequence,  done  on  rivers,  which  are  the  natural  highways.  Until  some- 
thing is  done  in  this  direction,  the  interior  of  the  colony  can  not  be  settled, 
and  its  progress  must  naturally  be  retarded.  During  the  early  part  of  last 
year  a  company  of  engineers  made  a  survey  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
but  af^er  an  absence  of  about  four  months  returned  to  Belize,  stating  that 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  were  insurmountable,  and  that  the  road  could  not 
be  built  save  at  enormous  expense.  From  that  time  until  very  recently 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  scheme,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  con- 
tractor, Capt.  Starkey,  has  been  paid  ;;^2,ooo  for  the  work  of  surveying. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  plans  or  tracings  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
Government  here. 

In  April  of  1891  the  census  was  taken,  and  3i>47i  inhabitants  were, 
found  within  the  colony,  an  increase  of  19.75  per  cent  since  the  previous 
census  (1881).     The  report  has  only  very  recently  reached  me. 


no 
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Place  of  birth  of  the  inhabitants. 


Country. 


British  Honduras 
United  Kingdom. 

Africa 

China. 

East  Indies......... 


Number. 


aa^Tzs 

«93 
•36 

991 


Country. 

« 

Other  British  possessions. 

Foreign  countries. , 

Other  places... 

Total 


Number. 


1,^00 

6,226 
261 


3«.47« 


Of  the  population  72.16  per  cent  are  of  British  Honduras  birth. 

Occupations  of  inhabitants. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


i88x. 


Mechanics 

Agriculture 

Laborers  not  agricultural 

Trade  and  commerce 

Miscellaneous.. 

Domestic  servants.. 

Persons  living  on  private  means  within  the  colony.. 
Persons  living  on  private  means  without  the  colony , 
Persons  without  means  of  subsistence 


726 

a.  586 

3,438 
693 

398 
x,o68 


1891. 


857 

3«<53 
1,701 

819 

36« 

af»47 

47 
6 

4 


Social  condition. 


Description. 


Married  persons..... 

Widowers  and  widows 

Single  persons  above  15  yean  of  age 


Mahogany  and  logwood  cutting  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  the 
staple  industries  of  the  colony,  but  the  cultivation  of  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  bananas,  plantains,  oranges,  limes,  etc.,  is  rapidly  taking  its  place. 
P>om  this  industry  a  good  deal  of  revenue  arises  and  has  contributed  in  a 
very  large  measure  to  the  increase  of  commerce  with  the  United  States. 
The  capital  required  to  start  a  fruit  plantation  is  comparatively  small,  and, 
the  revenue  gained  from  it  when  in  full  bearing  being  large,  many  men  who 
were  formerly  laborers  now  own  plantations  on  the  banks  of  the  various 
rivers  and  also  comfortable  town  houses.  All  the  fruit  grown  here  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  steamers  which  buy  the  fruit  from  the  grower 
bring  in  exchange  all  the  food  stuffs  which  are  consumed  here.  The  Blue 
Book  for  1 89 1  shows  that  the  United  States  take  the  lead  in  nearly  every 
article  imported,  and  this  is  growing  to  be  more  and  more  the  case  every 
day.  If  our  manufacturers  would  take  the  trouble  to  have  their  goods  bet- 
ter introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public  here,  almost  the  entire  trade  of 

m 

the  place  might  come  into  their  hands.     This  can  not  be  done  merely  by 
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circulars ;  samples  of  the  goods  to  be  introduced  should  be  sent  either  by 
special  representatives  or  through  houses  here  of  good  mercantile  standing. 

The  climate  of  the  country  is,  generally  speaking,  very  healthful.  With 
the  exception  of  a  slight  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  of  a  sporadic  nature,  caused 
by  exposing  the  dredgings  of  a  canal  in  the  heart  of  the  town  in,  1889,  no 
cases  of  this  much-dreaded  scourge  have  occurred  since  i860,  when,  it  is 
said,  it  was  brought  here  in  some  ballast  landed  from  an  infected  ship.  The 
principal  diseases  are  malarial  fevers  and  dysentery.  Persons  suffering  from 
consumption  who  have  come  here  in  very  feeble  state  have  been  known  to 
recover  and  live  to  a  good  age. 

The  principal  business  houses  are  owned  by  Scotchmen,  but  most  of  the 
retail  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinamen  and  natives.  The  stores  keep  in 
stock  nearly  every  article  needed  in  a  country  of  this  kind. 

With  forests  yielding  such  a  variety  of  woods  suitable  for  building, 
furniture,  and  cabinetwork,  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  me  that 

« 

a  man  of  enterprise  should  not  have  established  a  sawmill.  The  number  of 
durable  woods  suitable  for  these  purposes  is  said  to  be  over  one  hundred. 
Very  little  of  the  woods  other  than  mahogany,  cedar,  logwood,  rosewood, 
and  fustic  is  exported.  The  constant  cutting  of  the  woods  mentioned  is 
making  it  yearly  more  difficult  to  secure  suitable  trees  for  export,  and  unless 
the  country  be  opened  up  this  industry  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

JAMES  LEITCH, 

CofisuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Belize^  February  /,  1893. 


LABORATORY   EXPERIMENTS  WITH    BEETS. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  WASHBURN,  OF  MAGDEBURG, 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Halle  has  rendered  a  distinct  serv- 
ice to  professional  beet-growers  in  organizing  and  directing  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  different  varieties  of  seed.  The  results  are  tabulated  and  published 
annually.  Those  for  1892  were  recently  given  out  through  the  medium  of 
the  Magdeburgischen  Zeitung.^  The  system  adopted  to  secure  the  most  im- 
partial and  reliable  results  is  about  as  follows : 

First  of  all,  the  seeds  are  selected  only  from  the  largest  growers.  Care 
is  taken  to  prevent  any  known  "sample"  seeds  from  being  included.  These 
average  lots  are  forwarded  to  the  experiment  station,  where  they  are  desig- 
nated by  symbols,  the  key  to  which  is  known  alone  to  the  professors  in 
charge.  This  done,  a  number  of  small  parcels  is  then  made  up  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  certain  representative  beet-growers  in  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  who,  in  a  progressive  spirit,  have  united  to  second  the  efforts  of  the 
exi>eriment  station. 
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For  1892  seventeen  varieties  were  selected,  of  which  twelve  were  of  Klein 
Wanzlebener  origin,  four  Vilmorin,  and  one  Imperial.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  samples  for  the  laboratory  were  gathered  in  the  fields  by  one  of 
the  professors.  Eyery  hundredth  beet  was  laid  aside  and  a  section  cut  out 
with  the  improved  "Segmentreibe**  of  Keil  and  DoUe,  Quedlinburg.  The 
tests  were  all  made  at  Halle  in  accordance  with  the  so-called  ^'Alkoholbrei- 
Digestionsmethode. '  * 

It  would  be  impracticable  within  the  limits  of  this  report  to  give  in  detail 
the  results  of  each  test.  Two  or  three  selections  will  suffice  to  show  clearly 
the  methods  pursued.  Although,  as  has  been  stated,  seventeen  varieties  were 
accepted,  only  fifteen  appear  in  the  tabulated  statements,  this  number  being 
most  convenient  for  the  method  of  arrangement  of  rows.  Each  variety  was 
planted  in  duplicate  rows,  a  and  ^,  the  beets  recurring  at  distances  of  8  and 
12  inches,  respectively. 

One  of  the  beet  farms  taken  by  way  of  illustration  is  that  of  Graf  von  der 
Schulenburg-Heszler  of  Vitzenburg,  near  Nebra.  The  soil  is  a  deep  clay. 
In  order  of  rotation,  the  field  selected  had  been  previously  sown  with  winter 
wheat  after  being  fertilized  with  i  centner  of  Chile  saltpeter.  In  the  spring 
the  soil  was  turned  over  and  sown  with  summer  wheat.  In  the  middle  of 
September  the  field  was  plowed  with  a  steam  plow.  The  fertilizers  further 
employed  per  morgen  (i  morgen=o.625  acre)  were  i  centner  (i  centner^ 
224  pounds)  of  lime  precipitate  containing  20  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
2  centners  of  Chile  saltpeter,  and  again  on  June  10,  just  before  the  second 
hoeing  by  hand,  i  centner  of  Chile  saltpeter.  The  sowing  took  place  April 
6,  and  plants  appeared  April  28.  The  field  was  hoed  five  times,  thrice  by 
hand  and  twice  with  the  machine.  The  thinning  out  occurred  May  29  and 
the  transplanting  June  8.  The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  average 
temperature  and  rainfall,  according  to  observations  taken  at  the  meteor- 
ological station  at  Halle,  37.5  kilometers  distant: 


Month. 


April 

May 

June 

July.. 

August 

September. 


Temperature. 

Rainfall. 

Dtgrees.* 

Centimeters. 

8.6 

6.9 

13.3 

36.1 

17.1 

33-6 

18 

16.8 

ao.4 

34-4 

«S.3 

8a.  6 

*  Celsius. 

The  growth  in  parcels  i,  9,  12,  13,  and  14  was  very  backward.  After 
the  application  of  the  Chile  saltpeter  just  before  the  second  hoeing  a  marked 
improvement  was  visible.  The  leaf  growth  of  parcels  9,  12,  13,  and  14  was 
comparatively  slow.  Gray  caterpillars  did  much  damage  up  to  the  time  of 
harvest.  The  samples  were  selected  October  19,  and  the  weighing  took  place 
on  October  28  and  29. 
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Another  scientific  grower  is  Amtsrath  von  Zimmermann,  of  Benkendorf. 
The  soil  devoted  to  beet  culture  is  of  moist  clay,  with  a  substratum  of  gravel. 
The  preceding  crop  was  rye  fertilized  with  half  a  centner  of  Chile  saltpeter 
and  2  centners  of  Thomas  slag  to  every  morgen.  The  soil  was  plowed  14 
inches  deep  with  an  engine  on  August  15.  The  field  was  further  fertilized 
in  the  autumn  with  2  centners  of  Thomas  slag  to  the  morgen«  This  was 
turned  in  and  2  centners  of  Chile  saltpeter  applied  on  April  13*  One  cent- 
ner of  Chile  saltpeter  was  also  spread  about  the  roots  just  before  the  second 
hoeing.  On  April  i  the  field  was  evened  up,  and,  beginning  with  April  8, 
harrowed  and  rolled  several  times  in  succession.  The  seeds  were  sown  April 
II,  and  plants  were  visible  May  6.  Hoeing  by  hand  followed  at  three  differ- 
ent times,  viz,  May  21,  June  9,  and  June  23.  On  May  31  and  June  i  the 
plants  were  thinned  out  and  on  June  i  and  2  transplanted.  The  average 
temperature  and  rainfall  were  as  follows : 


May.......M. 

Jnne m. 

July-......-. 

August. 

September.. 


Tempecmtnis. 


Momiog. 


6 
It 

10.9 

IS 

9«f 


NooB,  in 
shade. 


Dtgrtes.* 

»7-4 

x8 

•0.8 

16.J 


E^vcnkig. 


D9gr§et^ 


X1.4 
x6 

«7 
19.  a 

14.3 


Rainfidl. 


S.5X 

i.S8 
x.s6 
a.68 

6. 13 


In  parcels  2,  5,  7,  and  9  the  germination  was  incomplete.  With  the 
advent  of  July  a  parasitic  growth  was  remarked,  especially  in  parcels  2,  9, 
14,  and  15.  During  the  second  half  of  this  month  the  plants  presented  a 
sickly  appearance,  but  revived  somewhat  after  the  rain  of  August  2  and  3. 
After  the  middle  of  August  the  roots  were  abnormally  dry  and  pithy,  but 
they  improved  after  the  heavy  rain  of  September  4  and  pushed  oat  a  vigorous 
growth  of  tops.  On  July  23  caterpillars  made  their  appearance,  doing  the 
most  damage  in  parcels  2,  5,  7,  and  13;  but  they  disappeared  about  the 
middle  of  August.  The  samples  were  gathered  November  z,  and  the  weigh- 
ing took  place  November  10  and  ia« 
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Still  another  farm — this  one  in  Austria — is  that  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Leipnik-Lundenburger  Sugar  Factory,  of  Meierhof  Tupetz,  in 
Bohemia.  The  soil  is  a  light  loam.  The  preceding  yield  was  barley,  which 
had  been  fertilized  with  five  loads  of  stable  manure  to  every  morgen.  The 
field  was  plowed  in  October  and  still  further  fertilized  with  three  loads  of 
manure,  30  kilograms  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  75  kilograms  of  Chile  salt- 
peter, and  150  kilograms  of  biphosphate.  The  soil  was  rid  of  the  fertilizing 
stuffs  in  the  spring,  and  the  sowing  took  place  April  15.  Plants  appeared 
May  4.  There  were  three  hoeings  by  hand  and  two  by  machine.  On  June 
7  the  plants  were  thinned  out  and  on  June  13  transplanted.  The  average 
temperature  and  rainfall  were: 


May..... 


•••••••••••••••••••••••••••a 
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••••••—• 
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June. 
July..... 
August... 
September. 


•••••««•••« 
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Temperature. 


6*.  m. 


JHgrees,^ 
4-4 
9« 

M.7 

13. 1 

«4 
10. 1 


6p.m. 


••7 
15.1 

1S.3 
18. 1 

19.9 
14.  • 


RaiofiJI. 


CfniitiuUrs. 
34-« 
40.3 
«4.x 

46.9 
19.9 

104.4 


*Rteumnr. 


The  best  growth  was  seen  in  parcel  5,  the  poorest  in  parcels  9  and  14. 
Harvesting  took  from  October  26  to  November  3.  The  weighing  occorred 
November  4*    Sixteen  varieties  were  tested  on  this  fiuiiL 
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The  slightly  inferior  showing  for  189a  is  attributed  to  the  weather,  which 
was  unfavorable  to  an  unusual  degree.  That  such  comparatively  satisfactory 
Rsults  were  attained  notwithstanding  is  regarded  as  proof  of  the  steady  prog- 
ica  made  in  recent  yeais. 

ALBERT  H-  WASHBURN, 

UmTKD  StATKS  COMMERaAL  AGENCY, 

Mtig^^rgf  March  18 ,  1893* 


MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOD   PULP   IN   QERMANY. 

MEFORTBY  COaSUL-GBNBRAL  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT. 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  supremacy  of  the  German  people 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  practical  manufacture 
than  the  enormous  development  of  the  wood-pulp  industry  in  this  country 
daring  the  past  ten  years.  This  development  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause it  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  several  serious  disadvantages,  with 
which  the  pulp-makers  of  several  neighboring  countries — notably  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Austria — ^have  not  to  contend.  In  Scandinavia  and  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  the  forests  are  of  vast  extent  and  mainly  native  growth,  whereas 
in  Germany  they  are  largely  artificial,  planted  and  grown  under  Government 
supervision.  Wood  is  therefore  nearly  twice  as  costly  here  as  in  the  other 
countries  named;  labor,  coal,  and  railway  freights  are  higher;  while  water 
power  and  interior  water  transportation  are  comparatively  limited. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  the  German  chemical  pulp  in- 
dustry has  developed  until  its  annual  production  is  now  150,000  tons,  of 
which  one-third  is  exported  and  the  remainder  consumed  in  this  country. 
Ten  years  ago  most  of  the  wood  pulp  produced  in  Germany  was  manufactiured 
by  the  soda  process;  since  then  the  superiority  of  the  sulphite  method,  as 
perfected  by  the  brothers  Mitscherlich,  has  been  so  obvious  that  the  product 
of  189s  included  only  12,500  tons  of  soda  pulp,  the  remaining  137,500 
tons  being  produced  by  the  sulphite  process.  The  exports  of  wood  pulp 
and  cellulose  to  the  United  States  from  southern  and  western  Germany 
daring  the  past  year  were  valued  at  1583,053,  of  which  ^10,292  came  from 
the  district  of  Kehl,  112,399  from  Mayence,  |495>592  from  Mannheim, 
{16,669  ^^"^  Munich,  and  148,073  from  the  consular  district  of  Frankfort. 

The  inception  of  the  Mitscherlich  sulphite  process  dates  from  about  1871, 
and  is  an  improvement  on  the  Tilghman  system,  which  was  patented  in 
England  in  1866.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Mitscherlich  brothers  main- 
tained their  German  patents  and  received  royalties  on  all  pulp  manufactured 
in  this  country  by  their  methods,  so  that  the  price  was  maintained  at  about 
fio  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds).  But,  after  a  long  and  determined  liti- 
gation, the  German  courts  set  aside  the  Mitscherlich  claims,  and  from  that 
time  the  number  of  factories  increased  to  sixty-three,  of  which  twenty-one 
export  part  or  all  of  their  product,  twenty-one  sell  only  to  German  consumers, 
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and  twenty-one  consume  their  own  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
cellulose  articles.  This  abolition  of  the  inventors'  royalties  and  the  conse- 
quent increased  number  of  factories  so  sharpened  competition  that  the 
price  of  air-dried  chemical  pulp  has  declined  to  about  I5.25  per  100 
kilograms,  and,  if  the  statement  of  manufacturers  may  be  credited,  there  is 
now  comparatively  little  profit  in  the  business.  Consumers  have  become 
very  fastidious  and  exacting  in  respect  to  quality,  only  the  whitest  and 
purest  grades  having  now  any  chance  in  the  competition  for  export  to  France 
or  England.  The  scarcity  of  water  power  compels  the  use  of  steam  power 
by  most  of  the  factories,  and  the  important  advance  which  has  occurred  in 
the  cost  of  German  coal  since  1888  has  borne  heavily  on  the  pulp  makers, 
handicapped  as  they  already  were  by  costly  wood,  labor,  and  freights. 

But  the  steadily  increasing  consumption  of  paper  and  paper  goods,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  must  in  the  end  transfer  a  large  portion  of 
the  pulp  industry  to  our  own  country;  and,  in  view  of  the  frequent  inquiries 
which  have  been  received  at  this  office  during  the  past  year  for  technical  in- 
formation on  the  German  methods  of  cellulose  manufacture,  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  Mitscherlich  process  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  underlying  principle  upon  which  this  process  is  based  is  the  fact, 
well  known  in  chemistry,  that  the  resinous  matrix  or  incrusting  material 
which  surrounds  and  holds  together  the  individual  fibers  of  wood  is  soluble 
and  produces  a  chemical  reaction  with  certain  aqueous  solutions  of  bisulphites, 
notably  that  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime.  The  problem  was  to  apply  the  bisul- 
phite under  conditions  which  would  completely  and  quickly  eliminate  the 
incrusting  substance  without  unnecessarily  weakening  the  fiber,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  found  best  to  apply  the  solution  at  a  high  but  carefully 
governed  temperature  and  under  a  mechanical  pressure  that  would  force 
the  chemical  solution  into  every  pore  of  the  woody  structure  and  enable  the 
loosened  and  dissolved  matrix  to  be  removed  by  washing  with  water.  The 
more  intense  the  heat  and  the  stronger  the  chemical  solution  employed 
the  greater  the  injury  to  the  fiber,  and  in  perfecting  his  method  Dr.  Mitscher- 
lich was  careful  to  ascertain  the  exact  minimum  degree  of  both  heat  and 
pressure  that  would  best  promote  the  desired  result.  His  process  is,  in  its 
integrity,  somewhat  slower  than  other  modifications  of  the  sulphite  system, 
but  each  manufacturer  regulates  these  conditions  to  fit  the  nature  of  the  wood 
employed,  the  quality  of  product  desired,  and  the  relative  capacities  of 
boiling  and  finishing  apparatus.  The  Mitscherlich  process,  as  practised  at 
Okriftel,  Aschaffenburg,  and  other  points  in  the  district  of  Frankfort,  may 
be  described  as  follows : 

The  wood  used  is  pine,  mainly  of  the  variety  known  in  Germany  as 
"Tannenholz,"  which  grows  straight  and  slender  in  the  densely  planted 
forests,  the  supply  for  this  region  coming  from  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
Odenwald.  The  trees,  when  cut  in  the  latter  forest,  are  from  8  to  12  inches 
in  diameter  and  have  few  or  no  branches  except  near  the  top.  They 
are  carefully  selected,  felled,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  8  feet,  the  bark 
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shaved  off,  and  knots  and  other  blemishes  removed  by  hewing  or  boring. 
The  selection  and  preparation  of  the  timber  for  pulp-making  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  business,  the  workmen  assigned  to  that  duty  being  among 
the  most  intelligent  and  liberally  paid  of  all  occupied  in  the  manufacture. 
Experienced  German  pulp-makers  ascribe  much  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  their  American  competitors  in  making  high-grade  cellulose  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  capable  of  properly  selecting  and 
preparing  the  wood. 

Thus  prepared,  the  sticks  are  brought  to  the  factory  and  passed  one  by 
one  through  a  machine  armed  with  a  powerful  revolving  knife,  which  at  each 
revolution  slices  obliquely  through  the  log,  cutting  off  a  chip  about  3  inches 
in  length,  which  is  split  by  impact  of  the  knife  into  shreds  varying  from 
mere  splinters  to  2  or  3  inches  in  thickness.  From  the  cutting  machine  the 
chips  are  carried  to  the  boilers,  which  in  the  Mitscherlich  process  are  made 
large  enough  to  contain  not  less  than  10  tons  of  wood.  Such  a  boiler  is 
from  30  to  40  feet  in  length  and  12  to  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  set  either 
vertically  or  horizontally  in  strong  masonry.  The  boiler  is  pierced  with 
manholes  for  introducing  and  removing  the  wood,  and  is  rigged  with  a  system 
of  branching  pipes,  controlled  by  valves  and  leading  to  the  steam  generator, 
the  water  reservoir,  and  the  tanks  where  the  chemical  solution  is  stored  after 
preparation  by  one  of  two  processes  which  will  be  hereinafter  described. 
Ganges  and  cocks  are  also  provided  to  enable  the  attendant  to  read  and  regu- 
late the  pressure  in  the  boiler  and  to  draw  off  samples  of  the  liquid  contents, 
from  which  the  progress  of  the  operation  can  be  accurately  observed. 

The  treatment  of  the  wood  in  the  boiler  includes  two  stages  or  opera- 
tions— digesting  and  boiling — the  first  being  performed  with  live  steam  and 
spent  bisulphite  solution,  the  second  with  fresh  bisulphite  and  steam  heat 
applied  through  coils  of  hardened  lead  pipe  laid  round  the  lower  portion  of 
the  interior  to  about  one-third  the  height  of  the  boiler,  the  proportion  being 
about  50  square  feet  of  heating  surface  to  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  its  ca- 
pacity. As  sulphurous  acids  attack  iron  ajid  steel  with  great  avidity,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  these  steam  coils  of  lead  and  to  protect  the  interior 
of  the  boiler  with  a  lining  of  acid-resisting  material.  For  the  latter  purpose 
lead  was  likewise  at  first  used;  but  Dr.  Mitscherlich  made  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  substitution  of  hard,  glazed  earthenware  tiles  or  bricks, 
firmly  laid  against  a  backing  of  sheet  lead  closely  packed  between  the  tiles 
and  the  steel  shell  of  the  boiler.  These  lining  bricks  are  made  with  edges 
tongned  and  grooved,  and  the  lining,  when  properly  made,  lasts  a  long  time 
and  thoroughly  protects  the  shell,  the  point  of  greatest  danger  being  the 
edges  of  the  upper  manholes,  which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphurous 
gases,  rather  than  liquid  solutions. 

The  boiler  having  been  filled  with  wood  and  the  manholes  securely  closed, 
steam  is  tamed  in  from  the  generator,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  intro- 
duced through  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  waste  or  spent  solution  of  bisulphite  of 
liatt.    As  the  prasuxte  increases  the  steam  penetrates  the  poies  of  the  wood» 
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expelling  the  air  and  opening  the  vmj  for  the  chemical  solntioB,  whid) 
gradually  rises,  submerging  and  penetrating  the  wood  and  replacing  the 
steam,  attacking  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  lye  the  resinous  matter 
in  which  the  fiber  is  imbedded.  This  steaming  and  softening  process,  teeh> 
nically  called  "digesting/*  occupies  from  eight  to  ten  hours;  When  it  is 
finished  the  steam  is  shut  off,  the  lye  withdrawn,  and  the  fresh  solution  of 
strong  bisulphite  of  lime  turned  in.  This  cold  injection  condenses  the 
steam,  producing  a  vacuum,  which  sucks  the  solution  upward  without  die  aid 
of  pumping  until  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  injected.  The  ralTe  is 
then  dosed  and  steam  turned  into  the  coils,  and  the  second  operation — 
"boiling'* — ^begins.  This  commences  gradually  as  the  temperature  rises 
and  continues  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours.  This  gradual  raising  of  the 
temperature  by  the  heat  of  the  steam  coilsis  a  very  important  part  of  tiie  pro- 
cess and  is  conducted  with  great  care.  At  about  15^^  F.  the  chemical  action 
of  the  bisulphite  up^i  the  resinous incrustingmatter begins.  Atais^ steam 
begins  to  generate,  and  the  pressure  forces  the  liquid  sulphtte-  into  the  in* 
nermost  pores  of  the  wood.  If  the  heating  has  been  properly  regulated, 
the  pressure  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours  will  haverisen^  from  45  to  50 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  this  is  regard^  the  proper  limit.  If  the 
pressure  shows  a  tendency  to  exceed  this,  the  heat  is  shut  off  and  a  valve 
opened  which  permits  the  sulphurous  gases  to  escape  into  the  sulphite  tank, 
where  they  are  condensed  and  the  chemica!  prindple  saved.  During  the 
whole  boiling  process  samples  of  the  liquid  are  withdrawn  from  the  boiler 
and  tested,  so  that  the  attendant  keeps  exact  trace  of  the  progress  of  the 
chemical  action  going  on  within.  These  tests  are  made  by  mixing  in-  a*  test 
tube  a  known  quantity  of  the  bisulphite  liquid  with  a  certaiii  proportion  of 
ammonia  and  noting  the  quantity  of  normal  sulphite  of  limei;hat  ia  predpi>> 
tated. 

The  exact  nature  of  Ae  chemical  reaction  ii^iidi  takes  ptece*  between 
the  bisulphite  and  the  incrusting  elements  of  thcwood  is  highly  interesting 
from  a  scientific  stmidpoint,  but  is  too  technical  and  witfari  too  vaguely  de^ 
termined  to  come  properly  within  die  scope  of  tlns'  lepuit.  When  the 
boiling  is  ^nished  the  valve  leading  to  the  sulphite  tank  is  opened  and  the 
gases  withdrawn  tmd  condensed  therein  until  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  neariy 
the  atmospheric  limit,  when  the  waste  sulphite  or  "lye'*  is  drawn  off 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  to  be  used  in  the  digesting  stage  of  the  next 
change.  The  manholes  are  then  opened  and  a  flood  of  water  poured  in, 
which  washes  the  softened,  pulpy  wood  out  into  receiving  tanks,  where  it  is 
washed  and  stirred  in  fresh  water  until  the  f^  sulphite  is  eliminated; 

Thence  it  is  passed  in  a  stseam  of  water  und^  a  gang  ofi  stamps,  similar 
to  a  quartz  stamp  mill,  which  macerates  it  to  a  coi^se  wtntepfulp,  and  passes 
on  through  a  series  of  rotary  mixers,  and,  in  the  manufkcture  of  cdluiose,  is 
run  out  in  an  endless  web,  like  ordinary  paper.  Thia  is^abotit  the  thicieness 
of  medium  pasteboard,  and  is  dther  cut  into  sheets  or  wound  into  rofc  of 
about  50  kilograms  in  wdght  for  packing.  When  exported  »  pulp  it  is  air- 
dried  and  packed  in  bales  of  about  aoo  pounds  in  weight. 
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At  every  Stage  of  Ae  process  after  the  softened  wood  comes  from  the 
boiler  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  purify  it  from  every  blemish  and  impurity. 
Small  specks  and  fragments  of  knots  are  picked  out  of  the  pulp  as  it  flows 
through  the  rarions  machines.  A  keen-eyed  operative  stands  where  the  cel- 
lulose web  is  reeled  out  from  between  the  final  pair  of  steam-heated  rollers 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  deftly  stabs  and  removes  each  passing  blemish,  and 
in  the  packing  room  each  sheet  and  roll  is  carefully  examined  inch  by  inch 
and  the  tiniest  speck  that  would  mar  the  whiteness  and  purity  of  the  mate- 
rial is  eliminated.  Ita  one  factory  at  Aschaffenburg  forty  workmen  are  thus 
employed,  besides  forty  more  who  examine  and  prepare  the  wood  before  it 
enters  themilL  It  is  this  extraordinary  care  in  inspecting  the  raw  material 
and  fiiiklieii  prodtiet  which  gives  to  the  German  cellulose  its  superiority  and 
enables  it  to  hold  its  place  in  foreign  markets  iti  oompedtion  with  the  cheaper 
qualities  of  local  manu&cture.  It  is  said  to  be  the  lack  of  sufficient  skilled 
operatives  and  the  high  wages  that  such  labor  commands  in  the  United  States 
that  have  hitherto  constituted  the  principd  advantages  of  the  German  pulp- 
makers  in  maintaining  their  American  trade  against  home  competition.  An- 
other point  in  their  finror  is  the  fhet  that  American  pine  it  more  resinous 
than  the  German,  and  iQot  only  requires  longer  treatment,  but  loses  more 
of  its  substance,  while  producing  less  fiber  from  a  given  amount  of  wood. 

It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  most  important  of  the  auxiliary  processes 
involved — that  of  preparing  the  liquid  bisulphite  of  lime,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent  used  in  the  digesting  and  boiling  operations  above  described. 
For  this  there  are  several  methods,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  (i)  the 
passing  of  sulphurous  acid  gases,  obtained  by  burning  crude  sulphur  or  py- 
rites in  open-air  kilns,  through  a  weak  milk  of  lime,  and  (2)  by  exposing 
wet  limestone  or  dolomite  (a  native  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia) 
to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  latter  method  was  perfected  by 
Dr.  Mitscherlich,  who  ranged  the  lumps  of  limestone  and  dolomite  on  racks 
in  tall,  wooden  towers,  through  which  the  gases  are  made  to  rise  as  in  a 
chimney,  while  the  sulphite  solution  is  washed  down  by  water  introduced 
at  the  t^«iid  slowly  dripping  down  over  the  stone  during  the  action  of  the 


The  milk-of-lime  method  requires  even  simpler  appioatus,  and,  being  there- 
fore less  expensive  and  equally  satisfactory,  is  generally  used.  As  crude  sul- 
phur is  not  found  in  Germany,  pyrites,  which  are  abundant  in  the  country, 
are  usually  employed,  and  for  that  purpose  are  roasted  in  kilns  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  gases  being  purified  from 
dust  and  cooled  by  passing  through  long  brick  flues  and  cold  iron  pipes  be- 
fore coming  in  contact  with  the  milk  of  lime. 

There  is  no  secret  or  mystery  about  any  part  of  the  process;  but  care, 
experience,  and  good  management  are  required  at  every  step  to  secure  satis- 
£u:tory  results  and  enable  a  manufacturer  in  these  days  of  keen  competition 
and  close  profits  to  maintain  his  trade.  So  confident  are  the  Germans  of 
their  ^ility  to  do  this  that,  notwithstanding  the  laoreBsed  cost  of  labor  and 
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materials  and  the  low  import  duty  which  enables  Austrian  pulp  to  be  sold  at 
a  profit  in  Germany,  the  number  of  factories  is  still  increasing,  and  a  large 
establishment  at  AschafTenburg  is  now  erecting  new  works  which  will  double 
its  present  capacity.  The  frequency  of  cholera  and  other  epidemics  which 
increase  the  cost  and  trouble  of  making  paper  from  old  rags,  added  to  the 
steadily  increasing  consumption  of  paper  in  all  civilized  countries,  which  re- 
quires to  be  met  with  some  new  and  innocuous  material,  opens,  it  is  believed, 
a  secure  future  for  the  production  of  wood  pulp,  in  which  the  American  man- 
ufacturers, notwithstanding  their  present  alleged  disadvantages  in  point  of 
material  and  skilled  labor,  will  assuredly  play  an  important  rdle. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul' GeneroL 
United  Statis  Consulate-General, 

FranJtfortf  February  2jf  1893. 
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REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  MULLEN. 

All  the  sugar  estates  in  this  consular  district  have  commenced  grinding, 
though  some  of  them  but  recently.  Every  day  confirms  the  prophecy  in  my 
former  report  of  the  reduction  in  the  present  crop. 

It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  crop  of  this  jurisdiction  will  be  30  per 

cent  less  than  that  of  last  year,  and,  should  the  rains  make  their  appearance 

in  the  month  of  May,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  greater  the  decrease 

will  be.     The  planters  complain  of  the  premature  ripening  of  the  cane  under 

such  bad  conditions  that  the  juice  contains  a  great  amount  of  "cachazo" 

(refuse  matter),  which  augments  the  work  of  boiling  and  thus  curtails  the 

amount  of  daily  work  calculated  upon.     It  is  at  present  impossible  to  make 

any  calculation  of  the  planting  of  spring  cane,  as  everything  depends  on  how 

the  season  opens. 

D.  M.  MULLEN, 

Commerdal  Agiul, 

Unttbd  States  Commercial  Aoenct, 

Sagua  la  Grande ^  February  g^  itgS* 
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GLOVE   MANUFACTURE   IN   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.* 

Before  submitting  information  concerning  the  leather  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  kid  and  other  fine  gloves,  I  should  state  that  kid,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  leather  or  of  gloves  prepared  therefrom,  forms  only  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  the  trade,  in  Austria.  Whatever  is  known  or  distributed  under 
this  denomination  is  calf  or  lamb,  or  it  refers  generally  to  the  finer  qualities 
here  concerned.  The  only  case  where  this  is  not  a  commercial  misnomer  is 
that  of  foreign,  especially  French,  imports.  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro 
supply  kid  leather,  which  is  utilized  to  some  extent,  but  which  is  not  as  yet 
the  basis  of  any  new  development  of  the  industry. 

SUPPLY  OF  SKINS, 

The  supply  of  skins  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Transleithan  portion  of  the  Empire,  the  regions  of  the  Balkans,  and  the 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  sheep  and  lamb  skins  are  obtained 
from  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Macedonia;  goat  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece;  while  lambskins  are  imported  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  districts 
belonging  to  the  lower  Danubian  countries,  which  afford  especial  advantages 
as  to  the  mode  and  cost  of  transport. 

Most  of  the  skins  are  bought  in  a  dried  state.  It  is  alleged  that  not  only 
can  their  quality  be  more  readily  ascertained  and  defects  discovered  in  this 
state,  but  that  salting  may  be  avoided,  which  induces  heat  and  consequently 
putrescence  during  transit,  resulting  in  detriment  to  the  corium  and  thus 
detracting  from  the  value  of  the  final  product.  The  wet  state  is  not  objected 
to,  and  is  even  favored  in  the  case  of  sheepskins,  while  lambskins  are  bought 
salted  or  air  dried. 

PREPARING  THE  SIUNS. 

The  preparatory  process  before  depilation  consists  in  softening  the  skins 
in  water.     The  pits  where  this  is  done  are  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the 

*  See  No.  150  for  other  reports  on  this  subject. 
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magnitude  of  the  establishment.  A  common  size  would  be  about  5  to  6 
yards  square,  capable  of  holding  about  2,000  skins,  though  some  are  much 
larger,  with  a  capacity  for  as  many  as  4,000  or  5,000.  Pureness  of  the  wa- 
ter is  held  to  be  of  paramount  importance  in  working  (lifting,  piling,  drain- 
ing) the  skins  in  the  pits ;  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  iron  or  inorganic 
substances,  such  as  are  frequently  found  in  well  water,  in  a  great  measure 
determines  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  tannery.  The  agents  for  depilation 
proper  most  in  use  among  tanners  in  the  Vienna  district  are  arsenic  and  sul- 
phide of  sodium,  combined  in  either  case  with  an  admixture  of  lime.  The 
time  required  therefor  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skins  and  the  quality  of  the  chemicals  employed.  The  latter  are 
applied  by  means  of  a  brush  of  piassava  fiber  3  to  4  meters  long  and  tied 
loosely  to  a  stick.  With  this  fiber  the  spread-out  skins  are  struck.  Four  men 
are  employed  in  this  work  on  1,000  pieces,  taking  about  one  hour  to  com- 
plete the  operation.  In  the  case  of  simple  liming  great  care  is  required  so 
that  the  right  proportion  of  it  be  taken-^say  6  to  7  kilograms — as  any  excess 
would,  by  causing  the  deposition  of  sulphurate  of  lime  in  subsequent  tawing 
with  alum,  render  the  skins  hard  and  brittle,  seriously  impairing  their  value. 

Owing  to  the  proverbial  secretiveness  of  those  engaged  in  the  mystery  of 
tanning,  no  satisfactory  information  could  be  obtained  concerning  the  exact 
sequence  of  the  ensuing  operations  of  fleshing,  bating,  scudding,  washing, 
and  drenching;  though  it  may  be  assumed  that  any  single  method,  if  at  all 
employed,  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  corresponding  method  used 
in  other  countries  where  the  manufacture  of  white  leather  for  fine  gloves  and 
other  fancy  articles  has  reached  a  high  point  of  excellence.  This  much  may 
be  said,  however,  with  regard  to  the  agents  for  bating,  that  the  choice  lies 
between  dog's  dung  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  former,  owing  to  the  conserva- 
tive spirit  prevailing  in  this  trade,  still  asserts  its  predominance  in  spite  of 
its  uncleanliness.  The  freeing  of  the  skins  from  chemicals,  which,  in  its 
turn,  immediately  follows  the  mechanical  working  of  the  skins  known  as 
**walken,"  whereby  a  uniform  spotless  appearance,  even  in  translucent  light, 
is  sought  to  be  imparted  to  them,  is  next  relieved  by  a  course  of  treatment 
with  bran — by  some  considered  an  essential  feature  in  the  preparation  of  this 
kind  of  leather.  The  bran,  with  an  admixture  of  common  salt  (advocated 
by  some  and  deprecated  by  others),  is  boiled  in  water  of  30**  Reaumur,  and 
the  fermentation  induced  thereby  is  aided  by  the  concurrent  development 
of  lactic  acid. 

Tawing  takes  place  in  revolving  drums  or  casks,  except  in  the  case  of 
piecework,  when  treading  with  the  feet  in  vats  is  thought  more  economical. 
The  drums  are  provided  with  a  kind  of  paddle  wheel  to  tumble  the  skins 
about,  and  steam  is  used  as  a  motive  power.  The  manual  labor  required  is 
in  connection  with  an  opening,  through  which  the  skins  are  taken  out  and 
replaced.  The  tawing  ingredients  and  their  proportions,  as  given  by  an 
expert,  are  as  follows:  Flour,  5  kilograms;  alum,  9.5  kilograms;  common 
salt,  4  kilograms;  with  55  eggs,  beaten  and  carefully  added  to  the  dough  of 
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flour  and  alum,  and  about  60  liters  of  water.  Alum  soaps,  as  recommended 
by  Knapp,  have  been  tried  as  substitutes^  for  high-priced  materials,  such  as 
flour  and  the  emulsion  of  yolk  of  eggs ;  but  this  process^  equally  with  those 
of  Aikin  and  Watt,  wherein  some  of  the  treatments  hereinbefore  alluded  to 
have  been  altered  or  eliminated,  seems  to  find  little  favor  either  in  actual 
practice  or  in  the  theory  of  writers  on  the  subject.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
describe  with  any  pretension  to  accuracy  the  different  mechanical  processes 
which,  after  the  skins  are  tawed  and  left  to  dry  in  the  open  air  over  potes  or 
artifically  in  drying  chambers,  ensue  up  to  coloring  for  gloves.  Their 
sequence  is  stated  by  one  authority  to  be  as  follows : 
(i)  Stretching  by  hand. 

(2)  Drying,  as  above  mentioned,  but  in  inverted  order,  and  preceded  by 
exposure  of  the  skins  to  moderate  heat  for  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  the 
drying  to  be  effected  not  too  rapidly,  but  so  as  to  insure  uniform  contraction 
of  fiber. 

(3)  Sponging  with  alum  or  water,  or,  by  way  of  alternative,  heaping 
them  in  a  damp  place  and  then  passing  through  water. 

(4)  After  elaborate  smoothing.and  finishing  on  the  so-called  "stollen," 
to  insure  perfect  softness  of  the  pelt,  passing  between  rollers.  To  render 
this  more  effective,  thin  metal  foils  intervene  between  the  piece  inserted  and 
the  rollers,  the  pressure  of  the  latter  being  increased  or  decreased  by  means 
of  a  screw. 

The  finishing  being  accomplished,  the  dyestufTs  are  applied  in  a  liquid 
state  on  one  side  only  by  means  of  a,  brush.  Anilines  are  said  to  be  used 
to  a  less  extent  than  formerly,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no 
factories  in  Austria  for  their  production,  but  .partly,  as  has  been  affirmed, 
through  their  not  bleaching  in  the  sun.  The  virtue  of  the  water  used  in 
dressing,  together  with  elaborateness  in  the  dressing  itself,  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged; and  soft  water  containing  few  mineral  substances  is  considered 
a  great  benefit. 

Dyeing  and  repeated  drying  being  completed,  the  leather  is  placed  in 
wooden  vats,  soaked  in  water,  and  the  last  finish  imparted  by  drawing  it 
over  spheroid  blocks,  called  "softening  moons"  {Schlichtmonde),  At  this 
stage  of  the  manufacture,  black  gloves  are  now  frequently  softened  with 
"luster,"  a  black  fat  composition  which  makes  them  soft  and  bright,  while 
for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  in  bright  colors  and  shades  "lustrine"  is  of  great 
and  growing  importance. 

MANUFACTURE. 

The  different  parts  of  the  glove,  including  "quirks,"  "fourchettes," 
and  thumb  pieces,  are  cut  out  by  means  of  machines  having  steel  punches, 
and  they  are  then  sewn  either  by  hand  (which  is  the  rule)  or  by  sewing  ma- 
chines. The  contrivance  for  holding  the  pieces  firm  while  sewing  and  secur- 
ing neatness  and  uniformity  of  stitch  is  very  likely  the  same  here  as  elsewhere, 
but,  as  manual  labor  in  the  rural  districts  of  Austria  and  among  the  poorer 
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fpopulation  who  cultivate  domestic  industries  is  extremely  cheap,  machine- 
raided  work  is  likely  to  be  restricted  to  a  minimum. 

PRICES  AND    LABOR. 

IMces  of  skins  range  between  70  and  150  florins*  in  Austrian  currency, 
90  to  1 25  florins  being  the  usual  limits  from  which  the  average  for  middling 
quality  may  be  deduced.  In  wholesale  transactions,  however,  three  qualities 
are  quoted,  for  which  the  figures  are  150  florins  for  flrst,  100  to  1 10  florins  for 
second,  80  to  90  florins  for  third,  and  150  to  135  florins  for  first  and  second 
mixed.  Calfskins  command  about  2  florins  each.  Of  tanning  materials, 
sulphide  of  sodium  costs  18  to  22  florins;  arsenic,  22  florins  for  white  and 
35  florins  for  red;  lime,  2  to  6  florins;  sulphuric  acid  in  bottles  and  cases,  8 
florins;  alum,  8.50  florins — the  prices  being  understood  for  100  kilograms, 
packed  and  delivered  in  Vienna.  For  cotton  yarn,  which  is  used  instead  of 
linen  thread,  6^  to  7j^  florins  is  paid  per  gross  of  spools  of  200  yards  each. 
Tambouring  silk  is  22  to  26  florins;  sewing  silk,  28  to  35  florins  per  kilo- 
gram, according  to  quality  and  weight  of  skeins.  Porcelain  buttons  average 
14  kreutzers  per  gross;  metal,  18  to  60  kreutzers;  clasps  or  levers,  i  to  2 
florins  per  gross.  For  the  latter  no  patent  exists  in  Austria,  though  some 
limitation  as  to  their  manufacture  is  still  in  force  in  England. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularize  the  cost  of  labor  for  tanning,  but  the 
average  wages  for  1,000  skins,  /.  e.,  from  and  inclusive  of  unhairing  up  to 
dyeing,  are  calculated  at  200  florins.  Piece  wages  are  somewhat  higher, 
and  payment  for  weekly  work  is  preferred. 

AMERICAN  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  achievements  in  this  industry  in  the  United 
States,  chiefly  at  Gloversville,  etc.,  are  regarded  by  competitors  here  as  in 
every  way  satisfactory ;  that  the  antiquity  and  assured  standing  of  the  trade 
in  Austria  and  in  other  European  centers  will  certainly  for  some  consider- 
able time  insure  to  them  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  business,  but  that 
it  is  believed  the  United  States  may  count  upon  attracting  to  itself  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  world's  glove  trade. 

JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul'  GenercU. 
Vienna,  March  p,  i8gj. 


FRENCH   WINE  CROP  OF  1892. 

The  end  of  1892  brings  to  hand  the  official  report  of  France's  minister 
of  finance  touching  upon  the  wine  vintage,  which  came  to  a  moderately 
favorable  termination  in  October  last.  To  the  native  grower  and  wine  mer- 
chant, and  perhaps  to  those  whose  business  it  is  carefully  to  watch  the  market, 
the  official  r^sumd  is  of  special  importance. 

*  z  florin  (of  too  kreutzers)=38^  cents. 
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The  total  quantity  of  wine  barreled  in  the  various  French  viticultural 
districts  during  the  autumn  of  1892  is  estimated  at  640,094.820  gallons. 
The  crop  of  1891  amounted  to  663,058,000  gallons,  being  22,963,180  gallons 
in  excess  of  the  present  harvest.  Everything  taken  into  consideration,  the 
1892  crop  is  by  no  means  a  short  one,  for  that  of  189 1  was  the  largest  known 
since  1884. 

In  1892  there  were  4,404,010  acres  of  ground  given  over  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  accordingly  fixed  at  145 
gallons.  In  1891  only  4,354,610  acres  of  land  were  planted  with  vines, 
although  the  average  yield  was  152  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre. 

Several  untoward  meteorological  causes  have  combined  to  create  this  by 
no  means  disastrous  decrease  both  in  the  total  quantity  of  the  crop  and  the 
average  yield  per  acre.  A  period  of  moderate  warmth  during  the  last  fort- 
night of  the  month  of  March  served  materially  to  advance  the  early  budding 
of  the  vine,  and  in  April  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  set  almost  at 
naught  the  work  already  performed  by  the  sun.  Frosts  were  reported  from 
every  point  throughout  the  country,  and  in  many  departments  serious  damage 
was  sustained.  Then,  again,  during  the  month  of  August,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard  was  approaching  maturity  a  succession 
of  excessively  hot  days,  during  which  the  mercury  registered  between  107® 
and  113^  F.,  dried  up  the  grapes  in  immense  quantities.  Notwithstanding 
these  unpropitious  thermometric  conditions,  everything  seemed  to  indicate 
a  vintage  of  unusual  promise  and  excellence.  And  such,  in  point  of  quality, 
it  turned  out  to  be;  for  the  wines  of  1892  are  adjudged,  by  all  those  who 
are  presumed  to  know,  to  be  of  exceptional  strength,  flavor,  color,  and 
aroma. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  decreased  crops  shown  in  some  departments,  others 
give  returns  of  immense  increase.  In  a  word,  where  forty-eight  departments 
have  suffered  a  shortage,  twenty-eight  report  larger  crops  than  usual. 

The  department  of  the  Gironde,  in  which  the  famous  Medoc  district  is 
situated,  shows,  for  example,  a  decrease  under  the  1891  vintage  of  13,294,040 
gallons,  that  of  Loire-Inf(6rieure  of  12,787,810  gallons,  and  Maine-et-Loire 
of  1 2,457,660.  In  contrast  to  this  the  department  of  H^rault  has  an  increase 
of  40,784,530  gallons;  Aude,  12,897,860  gallons;  and  Pyrdn^es-Orientales, 
^1583,900  gallons. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  crop  of  1892  is  put  at  1176,016,000. 

The  following  comparative  tables  will  give  an  idea  of  the  total  yield  of 
France,  the  total  yield  of  wine  in  the  Gironde,  and  the  extent  of  land  planted 
with  vines,  together  with  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  certain  departments 
lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bordeaux.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  year 
189a  is  one  of  ordinary  yield. 
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Total  yield  of  France  during  the  lasl  ten  years 


Year. 


1883. 
1884. 
1885, 
1886. 
Z887. 


Yield. 


GeUlone. 

793,998,990 
735»529»8ro 
^8,080,683 
551,644,393 
535»57S,s8x 


Year. 


2889... 

1890... 

1891... 

189a.. 


Yield. 


GmlUns. 

662,548,344 
5x1,150,819 
603,496,160 
663,058,000 
640,094,820 


Total  yield  of  the  Gironde  during  the  last  ten  years. 


Year. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
z886 
1887 


Yield. 


Gallon*. 
41,104,973 

«9»453.4a7 
«3»683,999 

a4.40i,>56 

"5.077,467 


Year. 


1888... 
1889... 
2890... 
1891... 
1899.. 


Yield. 


GalUnt. 

58,690,435 
47,288,837 

35,083,641 

53,859,058 
40,582,148 


Total  yield,  extent  of  land  planted  with  vineyards ,  and  average  yield  per  acre  in  various 

southern  red-wine  growing  departments  of  France. 


Districts. 


Gironde. 

Lot-et-Garonne . . 
Basses-Pyrin^es. 
Hautes-Pyrinto 
Landes 


Total  yield. 


2890. 


Gallons. 
35,089,641 
5,080,590 
3,185,287 
9,018,087 
6,048,360 


X891. 


Gallons. 

53,859.058 
7,088,686 
4,460,742 
3,009,358 
8,x76,3oo 


Gallons. 

40,589,148 

5,983.418 

3.370,193 
«, 575, 035 

5,4x0,058 


Extent  of  vineyards. 


X890. 


Acres. 

339,084 

X40, 182 

48,931 

40,9x6 

45,233 


1891. 


Acres. 

346,447 
146,895 

48,930 

38.956 

46,329 


2899. 


Acres. 

331, »«7 
146,095 

49,120 

39.475 

46.513 


Districts. 


Gironde 

Lot-et-Garonne 

J'asses-Pyren^s..., 
Uautes- Pyrenees... 
Landes.. 


Average  yield  per  acre. 


X890. 


Gallons. 

103. 46 
36.24 
66.04 
50.  x8 

XIX. 6 


X891. 


Gallons. 

155.46 

48.25 
91.18 

77.5 

X76. 26 


1899. 


Gallons. 

X92.  2 

40.73 

68. 6x 

39- 89 
1x6.31 


HORACE  G.  KNOWLES, 

Consul. 


Bordeaux^  Februaty^  20,  i8pji 
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AMERICAN   TRADE   IN   HAITI. 

The  Department  requests  "a  detailed  report  setting  forth  in  what  respect 
:he  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  fail  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
consumers"  in  Haiti,  and  'Mn  what  respect  the  manufacturers  in  Europe 
excel  them  in  complying  with  the  wants,  tastes,  and  peculiarities  of  the  peo- 
ple in  preparing  and  decorating  their  merchandise  and  in  packing  it  for 
transportation."  The  instruction  requires  that  each  class  of  goods  shall  be 
treated  separately,  with  a  statement  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  meet  popular 
demands,  the  reasons  for  the  demand,  and  the  relative  costs  of  production 
and  transportation  from  European  and  American  manufacturers. 

I  regret  that  after  most  careful  attempts  to  study  local  conditions  and 
after  interviews  with  reliable  merchants  I  find  that  the  results  of  my  inquiry 
must  fall  short  of  the  Department's  requirements.  I  found  early  in  my  in- 
vestigations that  each  class  of  goods  required  special  information  and  expe- 
rience, and  that  the  opinions  of  the  specialists  themselves  differed  as  to  the 
reasons  for  local  demands  and  preferences.  I  have  therefore  been  compelled 
to  refrain  from  venturing  into  some  of  the  details  required  by  the  instruction. 
Some  statements  or  a  general  character,  however,  which  may  be  useful  to  man- 
ufacturers in  the  United  States,  are  submitted^ 

J.  B.  Vital,  esq..  United  States  consular  agent  at  Jacmel,  a  merchant  of 
experience  and  high  standing,  writes  me  in  reply  to  my  request  for  infor- 
mation : 

To  my  knowledge,  Americmo  goods  are  appreciated  here.  The  chief  reason  I  can  give 
why  they  are  not  imported  in  larger  quantities  is  the  very  limited  and  short  credits  merchants 
in  the  United  States  give  to  their  clients  abroad,  while  in  Europe  credits  of  four,  six,  and 
nine  months  are  generally  granted. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  European  shippers  to  give  from  two  to  six  months' 
credit  and  to  accept  sixty  and  ninety  day  drafts  in  payment  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  credit  interval.  American  manufacturers  meet  this  by  selling 
through  commission  houses  in  New  York,  the  commission  men  paying  cash 
and  granting  the  credits. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Haitian  coffee  (60,000,000  to  100,000,-' 
000  pounds  annually),  which  pays  for  imports  into  this  country,  goes  almost 
exclusively  to  Europe.  Merchants  here,  in  order  to  pay  for  imported  goods, 
whether  American  or  European,  draw  against  their  coffee  shipments  by  drafts 
on  Paris  or  Hamburg.  The  development  of  the  European  trade  and  the 
European  system  of  credits  has  been,  therefore,  a  natural  growth.  It  should 
be  fully  considered  in  the  formation  of  any  scheme  for  extending  American 
commerce  in  Haiti. 

The  development  of  popular  taste  has  been  naturally  along  the  same  lines. 
To  meet  these  natural  growths,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  class  like  the 
Haitian  consumers,  generally  illiterate  and  insular,  are  conservative  to  the 
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last  degree.  As  a  nile  they  want  what  they  are  used  to  buying;  and  the 
success  of  those  houses  in  the  United  States  which  have  competed  in  this 
market  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  their  carefully  studying  local  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Charles  Weymann,  an  American  merchant  of  experience  and  impor- 
tance at  this  capital,  to  whom  this  office  is  indebted  for  valuable  information 
of  a  commercial  character,  says : 

I  would  suggest  to  our  manufacturers  that  to  conquer  this  trade  over  European  compe- 
tition it  will  be  necessary  to  send  to  the  principal  ports  of  Haiti  special  agents  to  study  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  people,  to  offer  their  goods  of  various  kinds,  to  state  and  compare 
prices  and  makes  of  similar  foreign  goods.  Orders  should  be  executed  through  commission 
merchants  in  order  to  compete  with  the  European  credit  system. 

A  constant  advantage  to  the  American  manufacturer  is  the  difference  of 
about  50  per  cent  in  freight  charges,  the  European  average  being  about  25 
cents  per  cubic  foot  and  the  American  (per  steamer  from  New  York)  about 
i2j4  cents. 

In  cotton  goods  prices  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent  years. 
Cotton  domestic,  blue  checks,  denims,  and  prints  promise  to  drive  out  the 
corresponding  English  articles.  In  percale  prints,  30  inches,  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  competing  with  the  French  (Mulhouse)  p^cales,  because  the 
latter  are  believed  to  be  superior  in  pattern  and  finish.  Garner  batistes,  30 
inches,  however,  are  generally  regarded  as  equal  to  any  produce  in  England 
or  France.  The  local  demand  comprises  several  conditions,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  price,  dimension,  pattern,  and  packing.  The  prices  of 
goods  of  constant  weights  vary  with  the  price  of  cotton.  In  some  parts 
of  Haiti  the  consumers  can  not  understand  these  fluctuations — why,  for  in- 
stance, a  yard  of  the  same  cotton  cloth  should  cost  more  this  year  than  last. 
The  obliging  European  manufacturer  overcomes  this  difficulty.  At  the  order 
of  a  merchant  he  will  produce  for  the  same  price  an  article  of  the  same  pat- 
tern and  width  as  that  made  when  cotton  was  cheaper.  He  is  careful,  how- 
ever, to  introduce  into  the  fabric  inferior  Egyptian  and  Indian  raw  mate- 
rial to  reduce  the  weight.  Though  one  would  not  desire  to  appear  even  to 
suggest  competition  in  practices  of  this  character,  still  this  deception  must  be 
reported  as  a  commercial  fact.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  it  is  practised 
to  a  great  extent.  The  Haitian  customs  laws  make  it  more  profitable  for  an 
importer  to  buy  at  certain  widths.  The  European  manufacturers  make  any 
widths  required.  I  am  informed  that  American  manufacturers  are  reluctant 
to  depart  from  the  dimensions  usual  in  their  home  markets.  The  Haitian  re- 
tailers prefer  short  pieces,  and  the  European  manufacturer  cuts  his  cloth  for 
the  market.  The  American  manufacturers,  I  am  informed,  prefer  not  to  de- 
part from  their  rule  of  making  40  and  50  yards  to  the  piece,  and  importers 
here  are  often  compelled  to  have  these  cut,  before  shipping  from  New  York, 
into  10  and  20  ell  pieces  for  the  Haitian  retailers.  Those  European  manu- 
facturers who  sell  through  commission  men  give  them  long  credits,  while 
New  York  commission  men  must  buy  for  cash  or  on  short  terms. 
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Thread  and  worsted,  spool  and  machine  thread,  twine,  cordage,  etc.,  are 
principally  from  England  and  Germany.  Prices  are  slightly  lower  in  Europe, 
but  the  difference  is  scarcely  appreciable,  in  view  of  the  cheaper  freights  and 
greater  convenience  in  buying  from  New  York.  It  seems  that  a  proper  effort 
to  open  this  branch  of  trade  has  not  been  made  by  American  houses. 

Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  New 
York  and  New  Haven  are  the  principal  Competitors. 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.,  come  principally  from  the  United  States. 

Food  and  food  products  come  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States 
through  New  York  and  Boston.  The  exceptions  are  European  specialties  in 
canned  and  preserved  goods. 

Furniture  and  articles  of  housekeeping  come  almost  entirely  from  the 
United  States. 

Hardware,  cutlery,  etc.,  come  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
The  American  trade  is  rapidly  supplanting  that  of  Germany.  This  fact  is 
due  to  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  market  has  been  studied  by  our 
representatives  of  hardware  houses ;  for,  though  the  American  goods  are  re- 
garded as  superior,  they  are  dearer.  The  market  has  been  well  gone  over, 
and  we  are  doing  well  in  competition. 

The  linen  from  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  hemp  and  jute  of  England 
and  Scotland  are  preferred,  as  being  cheaper  and  more  suitable  to  the  mar- 
ket than  the  corresponding  American  products. 

Attempts  to  introduce  American  shoes  have  not  succeeded.  France  may 
be  said  to  control  the  market.  Expert  opinions  differ  as  to  the  cause. 
Some  say  that  the  French  produce  a  better  shoe  than  the  Americans  for  less 
money;  others  say  that  the  Americans  have  not  studied  the  market. 

Saddles  and  harness  are  principally  English.  They  are  much  preferred 
over  the  American  articles,  and  they  are  declared  to  be  both  better  and 
cheaper. 

Rubber  goods  are  not  generally  used,  and  the  excessive  heat  is  unfavora- 
ble to  the  development  of  a  market.  The  few  rubber  shoes  and  mackintoshes 
used  come  from  New  York. 

Liquors  of  all  kinds,  except  beer  and  native  rum,  come  from  France. 
Hamburg  attempted  to  build  up  a  trade  in  inferior  imitations,  but  was  not 
successful.  Beer  comes  from  France,  England,  the  United  States,  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality.  There  seems  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  American  producers  to  build  up  a  large  trade  in  a  good  article, 
veil  preserved  to  resist  the  influences  of  this  climate  without  resort  to  too 
heavy  fortification  by  alcohol. 

Sugar  machinery  is  used  comparatively  little  in  this  country.  Liverpool 
produces  cheaper  small  mills,  but  those  from  the  United  States  are  often 
chosen  for  the  convenience  in  shipment  and  delivery. 

In  sawSy  bolts,  files^  etc.,  the  American  goods  are  rapidly  supplanting  all 
others. 
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Musical  instruments  generally  come  from  France.  In  later  years  Vienna 
has  competed.  Paris  pianos  apj^ears  to  be  the  most  popular.  An  upright 
of  this  make,  I  am  informed,  costs  in  Paris  1,800  francs  (1347.40),  less  30 
per  cent  discount ;  and  a  grand,  3,000  francs  ($S79)>  ^^^  ^^^  same  discount. 
They  are  regarded  here  as  good  instruments. 

Paints  and  painters'  utensils  and  supplies  come  from  the  United  States. 

Illuminating  oils  come  from  th^  United  States.  They  comprise  a  large 
and  growing  trade. 

No  window  glass  is  sold.  Table  glass  of  the  better  grades  come  from 
France;  it  is  said  to  be  cheaper.  Lamp  glass  comes  chiefly  from  the  United 
States. 

Stationery,  writing,  bill,  and  note  papers  are  said  to  be  dearer  in  the 
United  States,  but  are  generally  preferred.     Cheap  papers  come  from  Paris. 

Watches  and  clocks  formerly  came  from  Paris.  During  the  past  five 
years,  however,  the  sale  of  American  articles  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
The  cheap  nickel  makes  were  the  pioneers ;  now  the  fine  grades  of  Ameri- 
can clocks  and  watches  are  in  demand. 

Silver-plated  ware  comes  from  the  United  States.  Solid  silver  ware 
comes  from  Paris. 

Wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds  comes  from  Paris,  with  slight  competition 
from  Germany. 

Though  lamps  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Department  circular,  it  ought  to 
be  said  that  the  demand  for  lamps  offers  a  thriving  trade  to  American  manu- 
facturers. In  the  cheap  grades  we  now  sell  a  considerable  number,  but  the 
more  valuable  grades  are  said  to  be  cheaper  and  more  artistic  in  Paris.  My 
personal  observation  is  that  the  burners  made  in  the  United  States  are 
superior;  and,  if  American  invention  has  solved  the  problem  of  giving  a 
more  steady  and  brilliant  light  with  the  same  expenditure  of  oil,  the  mat- 
ters of  price  and  decorative  design  ought  not  to  present  serious  difficulties. 
The  decorative  work  now  done  in  the  United  States  ought,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  become  popular  if  properly  introduced  into  Haiti.  This  branch  of  trade 
is  important,  because  this  country  is  estimated  to  have  800,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  streets  and  houses  are  lighted  exclusively  by  lamps  and  candles. 

JOHN  S.  DURHAM, 

Consul' General 
Port-au-Prince. 
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WORSTEDS   AND    WOOLENS. 

The  worsted  coating  trade,  which  about  seven  years  ago  was  a  very 
prosperous  industry  in  this  district,  has  been  very  materially  affected  and  to 
some  extent  diverted  from  Huddersfield  and  the  villages  around  by  two  or 
three  causes.     One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  depression  in  this  trade  was 
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the  arbitrary  action  of  the  weavers'  local  trades  union,  which  culminated  in 
a  strike.  Since  that  strike,  which  ended  disastrously  to  the  work  people  and 
somewhat  so  to  the  masters,  a  large  aiiiount  of  the  weaving  trade  has  left 
Huddersfield.     There  are  several  mills  closed  in  consequence.  * 

Weaving  machines  have  reached  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it 
requires  very  little  continuous  personal  attention  to  work  them.  One  weaver 
can  easily  manage  two  looms,  and  even  more  in  some  kinds  of  weaving  ;  and 
weavers  at  the  present  time  in  Halifax,  Bradford,  Morley,  Ossett,  and  other 
towns  within  a  distance  of  lo  miles  from  Huddersfield  do  this.  In  Hud- 
dersfield  the  trades  union  stepped  in  and  forbade  the  weavers  to  attend  to 
more  than  one  loom.  The  consequence  is  that  weaving  costs  so  much  in 
comparison  with  similar  work  in  other  competing  towns  that  it  pays  the 
masters  to  send  their  weft  and  warps  away  from  Huddersfield  to  be  woven 
and  returned  here  to  be  dyed  and  finished.  The  extra  cost  of  the  carriage, 
etc.,  to  and  fro  diminishes  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers.  To  show  the 
difference  between  the  prices  paid  for  weaving,  I  give  the  following  example : 
To  weave  a  6o-yard  piece  here,  the  manufacturers  have  to  pay  the  weavers 
los.,  while  for  a  similar  piece  of  material  the  masters  in  Halifax  and  the 
other  towns  mentioned  above  only  pay  6^.  for  an  8o-yard  piece. 

In  Newcastle,  Durham,  and  the  northern  towns  of  England  the  mechanics 
and  skilled  workmen  in  the  shipyards  and  iron  works  can  earn  as  much  as 
35J.  or  40s.  per  week  ordinarily;  and  this  is  considered  good  wages  for  a 
workman  in  these  times;  but'  there  is  scarcely  any  employment  for  the 
women  and  girls  there.  If  a  m.an  dies  his  female  folk  are  left  without  means 
of  livelihood,  and  as  a  result  they  migrate  to  the  woolen  districts  of  York- 
shire and  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire.  This  continued  influx  causes 
labor  to  become  cheaper.  The  men  in  those  northern  towns,  even  though 
earning  by  themselves  large  wages,  often  bring  their  families  down  here, 
although  they  know  they  will  not  earn  above  half  the  amount  of  wages ;  still, 
they  are  gainers  in  the  aggregate,  as  wages  earned  by  their  families,  who 
easily  obtain  employment  in  the  unskilled  labor  of  weaving,  make  up  for  the 
falling  off.  Thus  it  is  that  the  weaving  can  be  done  cheaper  in  Halifax, 
Bradford,  Morley,  Ossett,  etc.  The  migration  does  not  take  place  to  Hud- 
dersfield, where  the  single-loom  system  is  in  operation. 

Many  masters,  such  as  Martins,  now  recognized  as  the  most  extensive 
manufacturers  of  fine  worsteds  in  England^  are  sending  their  looms  away  to 
Halifax,  and  some  are  transplanting  their  machines  and  work  people  bodily 
to  Germany  and  other  countries.  The  fine  stuff  goods,  as  merinos,  alpacas, 
and  what  are  called  dress  goods,  are  principally  made  in  Bradford. 

Almost  the  only  woolens  and  worsteds  manufactured  in  this  district  for 
export  to  Central  America  and  the  northern  districts  of  South  America  are  a 
thin,  finely  spun  mixture  of  woolens  and  cottons  or  worsteds  and  cottons  and 
woolens.  The  manufacturers  here  generally  ship  these  goods  through  mer- 
chant houses  in  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  and  London.  The  great  object  of 
the  manufacturers  is  to  make  the  woolen  and  cDtton  cloth  and  woolen  and 
worsted  cloths  sufficiently  thin  for  the  hot  climate  of  South  America. 
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The  cotton  is  almost  exclusively  Peruvian  from  choice.  I  understand  this 
cotton  requires  very  little,  if  any,  cleaning,  which  most  of  the  other  sorts  do. 
It  is  also  stronger  and  easier  to  work,  as  it  spreads  better  with  wool  in  its 
manufacture.  The  cotton  and  wool  are  dyed  separately  in  the  raw  state. 
The  wool  is  scoured  and  dyed  in  short  lengths. 

In  the  process  of  scouring  a  long  narrow  trough,  partially  filled  with  warm 
water  and  some  strong  alkaline  is  used.  At  one  end  of  it  there  is  a  feeding 
apparatus,  which  carries  the  fleece  into  the  trough.  In  the  interior  are  four 
sets  of  hooks,  which  move  backwards  and  forwards,  dragging  the  tufts  of  wool 
forcibly  through  the  water.  When  cleansed  it  passes  out  at  the  other  end 
of  the  trough,  is  carried  onto  a  pair  of  rollers,  between  which  it  is  thoroughly 
squeezed,  and  then  sent  forward  to  the  drying  machine,  where  it  is  subjected 
to  a  hot-air  blast  till  free  from  moisture.  It  is  then  sent  forward  to  the  wil- 
lowing  machine,  which  is  described  later  on. 

The  cotton  is  put  through  the  willowing  machine,  which  opens  the  fibers 
and  mixes  it  and  also  cleanses  it  from  any  foreign  material  or  impurities. 
It  is  then  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  from  5  to  30  per  cent  of  cotton, 
according  to  the  price  of  material  to  be  manufactured.  The  following  is  the 
first  process  of  mixing :  A  layer  of  cotton  is  placed  upon  the  floor,  on  top  of 
that  a  layer  of  wool ;  the  wool  is  then  oiled,  and  if  mungo,  noils,  etc.,  are  used, 
as  they  usually  are,  a  layer  of  that  material  is  placed  on  top  of  the  wool ;  these 
are  then  shaken  backwards  and  forwards  with  sticks  into  a  heap  on  one 
side  and  subsequently  run  through  the  teasing  maching.  This  is  composed 
of  a  boxed -up  iron  cylinder,  upon  the  surface  of  which  are  placed,  at  even 
distances  of  about  3  inches  apart,  rows  of  steel  teeth.  Rows  of  teeth  are 
also  fixed  on  bars  on  the  inner  part  of  the  boxing,  which  are  stationary  and 
fit  between  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  machine.  The  cylinder  revolves  at  a 
terrific  rate,  tearing  the  material  apart — teasing  it,  as  it  is  called — ^but  great 
care  is  taken  not  to  injure  the  fiber  of  the  wool. 

The  material  is  then  taken  to  the  scribbling  machine,  which  consists  of 
a  main  cylinder,  over  which  is  thrown  a  belt  of  leather,  India  rubber,  or 
other  suitable  material  closely  studded  with  fine  steel  spikes  slightly  bent  at 
the  points.  Round  it,  revolving  in  various  directions,  are  a  number  of 
smaller  cylinders  similarly  wired.  The  machine  is  fed  by  an  endless  apron, 
upon  which  the  material  is  spread  out  in  a  layer  as  it  passes  between  the 
innumerable  teeth  and  gets  separated  into  filaments,  which  are  tossed  about 
and  mixed  in  inexplicable  confusion.  By  this  process  the  material  is  ren- 
dered lighter,  evener,  and  more  homogeneous.  It  comes  from  the  machine 
in  one  wide,  thick,  broad  sheet  or  sliver,  and  is  passed  on  to  the  condenser 
or  carding  machine.  This  delivers  the  material  in  from  forty  to  fifty  thin 
strands  or  threads,  slightly  twisted,  about  one- eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  are  wound  onto  the  rollers.  These  thin  ribbons  or  threads  are  then 
taken  to  the  mule  spinner.  In  some  cases  the  material  is  put  through  two 
scribbling  machines  and  a  condenser. 

The  mule  or  spinning  machine  is  almost  identical  with  the  spinning  jenny 
used  in  cotton  factories. 
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In  spinning  the  strand  is  attenuated  to  the  required  fineness  and  is  given 
the  twist  by  which  the  thread  or  the  cord  is  completely  formed.  Some  of 
the  machines  operate  on  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  threads  at  a 
time,  or,  in  other  words,  are  capable  of  doing  much  more  efficiently  and 
evenly  what  it  would  have  taken  two  thousand  and  more  hand  spinners  to 
have  accomplished  in  days  gone  by. 

The  spun  yarn  is  then  directly  drawn  off  the  mule  and  warped  in  required 
lengths.  The  size  used  for  warping  is  a  glutinous  substance  produced  from 
rabbit  skins,  etc.,  and  besides  giving  the  yarn  a  smooth  surface,  which  facili- 
tates its  being  woven,  it  strengthens  it  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  being  dealt 
with  in  the  loom  without  breaking.     The  next  process  is  beaming. 

In  the  beaming  process  the  yarn  is  wound  onto  a  large  beam  in  the  shape 
of  a  cotton-thread  bobbin,  but  much  larger — about  13  feet  long  and  9  to  10 
inches  in  diameter — ^and  the  beam  is  then  geared  up  into  the  loom  and  the 
piece  is  woven  directly  off  the  beam. 

All  the  weaving  is  now  done  on  power  looms,  which  only  differ  from  those 
used  in  other  branches  of  textile  fabrications  in  their  width  of  beam.  When 
the  woolen  cloth  leaves  the  loom  it  is  very  different  in  appearance  to  the  roll 
seen  in  the  tailor's  shop.  It  looks  more  like  a  blanket  than  anything  else, 
and  when  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light  it  is  found  to  be  full  of  in- 
terstices. Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  weaving  to  get  an  even  cast  of 
weft  and  exactly  the  same  number  of  picks  to  each  inch  of  cloth. 

The  woven  piece,  when  taken  to  the  finishing  room,  is  scoured  and  dried 
and  afterwards  burled  and  knotted.  Burling  is  the  picking  out  of  any  for- 
eign substances  from  the  fabric.  Knotting  is  the  removing  of  knots,  etc., 
which  may  have  been  made  in  the  weaving  or  warping.  After  knotting  it  is 
mended  if  needed.  Threads  which  are  left  out  in  the  weaving  are  put  in  by 
liand  with  a  needle  before  it  is  taken  to  be  fulled  and  milled.  The  fabric  is 
then  taken  to  the  finishing  room,  where  it  is  steamed,  cut,  or  cropped,  the 
superfluous  fibers  shaved  off,  so  to  speak,  and  then  pressed.  It  is  then  ready 
for  the  market. 

The  processes  of  manufacture  are  almost  the  same  in  both  woolen  and 
worsted  fabrics;  the  difference  is  simply  in  the  length  of  the  wool  used. 
Worsteds  are  made  of  long  wool  and  combed,  and  woolen  yam  is  made  of 
short  wool  and  carded.  In  worsted  fabrics  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
yarn  should  be  level,  smooth,  and  free  from  lumps  of  any  kind.  To  attain 
this,  all  of  the  fibers  of  the  wool  must  lie  in  the  same  directfon  in  the  yarn 
and  parallel  to  each  other.  This  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  worsted 
thread.  The  beauty  of  worsted  is  to  have  as  few  loose  fibers  as  possible  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  a  round,  level  thread,  because  the  thread  is  seen  in 
the  worsted  fabric.  In  woolen  cloth  the  threads  are  not  seen,  as  the  mate- 
rial is  fulled  or  milled  or  felted  together  after  weaving,  while  those  of  worsted 
are  not;  this  is  one  of  the  essential  differences  between  woolen  and  worsted. 

The  object  of  milling  or  fulling  is  to  make  the  cloth  into  one  compact 
piece  after  weaving.     If  the  wool  of  which  the  yarn  is  to  be  made  is  very 
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short,  it  has  a  somewhat  bare  look  and  is  comparatively  weak;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  cloth  is  put  into  the  water  and  pounded  with  large  hammers  of 
wood  called  stocks,  or  it  is  passed  through  rollers  under  a  heavy  weight.  By 
these  means  the  fibers  of  the  wool  shrink  and  are  felted  closer  to  each  other. 
They  become  matted  and  locked  fast  in  each  other,  the  original  form  of  the 
cloth  is  lost,  and  the  separate  threads  can  be  no  longer  seen. 

The  maximum  weight  for  the  markets  of  Central  aud  South  America  is 
24  ounces  per  yard  of  37  inches  by  56  inches  and  the  minimum  weight  12 
ounces  for  the  same  measurement. 

COTTONS. 

Cotton  yarns  and  sewing  cottons  are  the  principal  products  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  this  district.  Very  little,  if  any,  weaving  into  calicoes  is  done. 
Almost  the  whole  of  calico  weaving  and  printing  is  now  done  in  Lancashire. 
One  mill,  called  the  "Brick  Factory,*'  where  spinning  and  weaving  used  to 
be  done,  has  just  been  razed  to  the  ground  for  town  improvements,  and  I 
believe  it  was  the  only  mill  in  this  town  where  cotton-weaving  for  calico 
was  done.  One  calico-printing  mill  which  formerly  did  a  large  trade  has 
been  closed  and  the  machinery  sold. 

Sewing  cottons  are  made  very  extensively  at  Meltham  Mills,  a  suburban 
village  of  Huddersfield.  Brooks  &  Co.,  the  owners  of  the  mills,  are  large 
exporters  to  the  United  States  and  to  Central  America. 

The  main  processes  for  sewing  cotton  are  identical  with  those  of  spin- 
ning into  yarns  for  calicoes,  etc.,  which  I  shall  presently  explain  in  detail. 
The  raw  material  for  spinning  is  obtained  from  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
Egypt,  India,  and  Central  America;  but  the  United  States  are  by  far  the 
largest  contributors,  sending  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  all  the  others 
put  together. 

The  fibers  in  the  upland  cotton  grown  in  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina  are  about  one  two- thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
spinning  capacity  of  some  of  this  cotton  is  very  remarkable.  A  continuous 
thread  of  1,026  miles  in  length  has  been  drawn  from  a  pound  weight  of  cot- 
ton. It  is  fine,  soft,  and  white,  and  admirably  adapted  for  making  velvets, 
calicoes,  fustians,  etc. 

In  length  the  fibers  range  from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches,  according  to 
the  variety  to  which  they  belong. 

There  are  'fifteen  cotton  warp  and  yarn  spinning  mills  and  twenty-three 
cotton  spinning  and  doubling  mills  in  Huddersfield. 

The  following  are  the  processes  of  manipulation  which  cotton  undergoes 
in  being  converted  into  yarn : 

(i)  Mixing.  The  blending  of  the  different  varieties  of  raw  cotton  is 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  economical  production,  uniform  quality  and 
color,  and  an  even  thread  in  any  desired  degree.  Even  when  only  using  one 
class  or  variety  of  cotton,  mixing  is  in  a  measure  imperative,  in  order  to 
neutralize  the  irregularities  of  growth  and  imperfections  found  in  all  grades 
of  cotton.     It  is  the  first  operation  in  a  cotton  mill. 
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(2)  Willowing.  This  is  a  process  of  opening  and  cleaning  cotton,  which, 
except  in  the  Oldham  district,  is  not  so  much  in  vogue  now  in  the  modern 
mills;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  totally  discarded,  and  is  retained  chiefly  for  open- 
ing and  cleansing  low  cotton  waste,  etc. 

(3)  Opening.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  pressure  to  which  cotton  is 
subjected  in  packing,  the  fibers  become  strongly  matted  together.  The 
opening  process  is  to  loosen  them  and  to-  remove  the  heavier  portion  df  for- 
eign substances  that  may  be  intermixed. 

(4)  Scutching.  This  has  a  twofold  object,  namely,  the  further  extraction 
of  impurities  and  the  formation  of  a  -lap,  which  is  a  web  or  sheet  of  cotton 
formed  in  the  machine  and  wound  upon  a  smaller  roller.  In  this  web  the 
fibers  lie  in  all  directions. 

(5)  Carding.  The  foregoing  operations  have  dealt  with  cotton  in  bulk. 
In  carding  the  process  of  opening  is  continued ;  but  the  material  is  treated 
in  its  individual  fibers,  which  are  taken  from  the  lap,  further  cleansed,  and 
laid  in  a  position  approximately  parallel  to  each  other,  forming  a  thin  fiber, 
which  is  afterwards  condensed  into  a  sliver  (a  round,  soft,  and  untwisted 
strand  of  cotton).  In  this  process  all  short,  broken,  and  immature  fiber  is' 
as  far  as  possible  removed. 

(6)  Combing.  This  is  used  in  the  production  of  fine  yarns  or  those  of 
high  quality.  Its  object  is  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the  length  of  the  fibers 
undergoing  preparation.  To  accomplish  this,  all  shorter  than  the  required 
standard  are  combed  away  and  rejected.  Combing  is  not  ordinarily  used 
for  any  but  the  above  purposes. 

(7)  Drawing.  In  this  operation  several  slivers,  the  product  of  the  card- 
ing process,  are  combined  and  attenuated  to  the  dimensions  of  one  of  the 
component  parts.  The  objects  are  to  render  the  new  slivers  more  uniform 
in  thickness  and  to  place  the  fibers  more  perfectly  in  parallel  order. 

(8)  Slubbing.  This  is  a  process  by  which  a  further  combination  of  sliv- 
ers is  effected  and  the  objects  of  drawing  are  more  perfectly  accomplished. 
The  drawing  of  the  strand  is  now  carried  so  far  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  twist  it  slightly  in  order  to  preserve  its  cohesion  and  rounded  form.  In- 
termediate or  second  slubbing,  which  is  in  all  respects  a  repetition  of  the 
foregoing,  is  necessary  in  cases  where  the  purest  and  cleanest  yarn  is  required. 
It  is  not  ordinarily  used  in  the  production  of  low  numbers. 

(9)  Roving.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  its  principal  ob- 
ject being  to  attenuate  the  sliver  still  further.  At  this  point,  too,  the  latter 
receives  additional  twist,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  slight  strain  necessary  to 
draw  it  from  the  spool  or  bobbin  without  the  formation  of  uneven  places. 

(10)  Spinning.  This  is  the  concluding  process  of  the  series.  The  sliver 
is  here  attenuated  to  the  required  fineness  and  is  given  the  twist  by  which 
tile  thread  is  completely  formed.  • 

(11)  Doubling.  Sometimes  this  is  a  separate  business  to  spinning,  but 
more  often  is  an  adjunct  to  the  preceding.  It  is  a  method  of  combining 
two  or  more  threads  to  form  a  single  cord.  This  is  adopted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  many  varieties  of  yarn,  which  are  used  for  widely  different  purposes. 
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It  is  customary  and  advisable  to  test  each  purchase  of  cotton  to  find  the 
average  loss  of  weight  upon  the  same  classes  of  material  or  upon  the  varieties 
that  compose  the  mixing  in  use.  A  small  quantity — ^say  5  pounds — is  taken 
from  each  bale  and  passed  in  succession  through  the  scutching  machinery 
and  the  card,  beyond  which  the  test  is  not  carried,  as  the  loss  that  occurs 
after  these  passages  is  small  and  can  be  easily  estimated.  The  parcel  is 
carefully  weighed  after  coming  out  of  each  machine  and  the  particulars 
entered  into  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  5  pounds  of  cotton  on  its 
passage  through  the  opener,  or  willowing  process,  probably  loses  3  ounces, 
reducing  the  weight  of  what  remains  tp  4  pounds  13  ounces.  Its  next  pass- 
age is  through  the  scutcher,  where  it  loses  2  ounces  moiw,  the  balance 
being  4  pounds  1 1  ounces.  The  lap  machine  is  the  next  process  to  which 
it  is  submitted,  and  in  this  loses  i  ounce  more ;  balance,  4  potmds  10  ounces. 
Supposing  there  is  a  finishing  machine  after  the  last  named,  the  loss  in  its 
passage  through  this  will  again  be  x  ounce  more,  reducing  the  bulk  to  4 
pounds  9  ounce§,  or  thus  far  a  loss  of  seven  ounces  (8^  per  cent). 

The  following  table,  from  an  official  return,  shows  the  exports  of  cotton 
piece  goods  of  English  manufacture  to  Central  and  South  America  for  the 
month  of  February,  1892,  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  in  1891 : 


Description. 


Gray  or  unbleached... 

Bleached 

Printed .^ 

Dyed  or  manufitctured  or  dyed  yam 

Total „ 


1891. 


189a. 


yards. 

Vart/s. 

1,090,400 

»,o69,¥» 

878,400 

1,564,600 

767,500 

865,500 

705^000 

619,400 

3»44«,30o 

5,1x1,900 

DYES  AND   DYESTUFFS. 

Coal  tar  or  aniline  dyes  are  largely  manufactured  in  this  district  and  are 
extensively  used  in  the  dyeing  of  calicoes,  linens,  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
and  silk.  There  are  also  several  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  log- 
wood, which  is  largely  used  in  dyeing.  The  manufacture  consists  simply  of 
crushing  or  grinding  up  into  small  particles  the  logwood,  which  is  imported 
principally  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Until  the  middle  of  this  century  the  whole  of  the  dyestuffs  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloths,  etc.,  were  obtained  from  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  The  manufacture  of  colors  from  tar  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  introduction  of  coal  gas  for  lighting  purposes  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  although  so  long  a  period  as  forty- two  years  intervened  between  the 
introduction  of  coal  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  first  aniline  dye — mauveine.  During  that  long  period  the  constituents 
of  coal  tar  were  scientifically  investigated,  and  thus  a  basis  was  formed  on 
which  the  subsequent  development  of  the  coal-tar  color  industry  rested. 

Great  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  study  of  coal  tai*,  for  sixty  years 
ago  chemistry  was  in  its  infancy,  and  only  with  the  gradual  development  of 
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this  science  to  its  present  position  has  the  knowledge  of  the  constituents 
of  coal  tar  been  acquired.  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
coal  tar  is  by  no  means  complete,  we  know  that  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a 
large  number  of  compounds,  about  fifty  of  which  have  been  obtained  in  the 
pure  state ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  supposed  to  contain  other  compounds  which 
hitherto  have  not  been  isolated. 

The  following  chemical  pedigree  will  explain  in  some  measure  the  various 
constituents  of  coal : 

Coal. 


Gas. 


Ammonia  liquor  and  tar. 


Cok6b 


Anmionia  and  salts. 


Benzene. 


Napht 


nalene. 


Magenta  dyes. 

Blae  dyes. 

Violet  dyes. 

Azo  dyestuflBs,  snch  m  Bis- 
marck brown  and  chrysd- 
dioe.  ♦ 


A20  dyestuffik 

Oranges. 

Scarlets. 

Reds. 

Black  and  brown. 


Anthracene. 

Ftom  this  is  derived  artificial 
alizarin  (the  coloring  mat- 
ter madder),  used  exten- 
sively  in  Turkey-red  dye- 
ing. 


The  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  which  is  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  four  classes— coal  gas,  ammonia  liquor,  coal  tar,  and  coke.  Coal  tar  is 
the  only  one  of  them  which  is  of  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
coloring  matters.  It  consists  of  a  large  number  of  different  substances, 
which,  according  to  their  chemical  reactions,  can  be  divided  into  three  groups. 

The  first  of  these  comprises  the  hydrocarbons,  which,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  They  are  indifferent  substances, 
possessing  neither  acid  nor  basic  properties,  and  are  therefore  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  They  constitute  the  principal  part,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  valuable  part,  of  coal  tar.  Benzene,  toluene,  xylene, 
naphthalene,  and  anthracene  are  the  most  important  of  these  hydrocarbons. 

The  number  of  substances  contained  in  the  second  group  is  limited,  but 
they  exceed  those  of  the  first  group  in  quantity.  They  consist  of  phenols — 
bodies  which  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  phenols 
are  weak  acids,  and  therefore  dissolve  in  caustic  alkalies,  whereas  in  dilute 
acids  they  are  insoluble.  The  most  important  phenols  contained  in  coal  tar 
are  carbonic  acid  and  cresol. 

The  third  group  comprises  a  large  number  of  bases,  but  none  of  these 
are  contained  in  sufficiently  large  quantity  to  admit  of  their  technical  prepa- 
ration from  this  source.  The  bases  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
No.  153 a. 
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nitrogen.     They  are  soluble  in  aci<l3,  but  insoluble  in  alkalies.     As  charac- 
teristic numbers  of  this  group  may  be  mentioned  aniline,  toluidine,  etc. 

Almost  all  those  products  which  ari9  cont^ned  in  coal  tar  in  larger  quan- 
tities have  been  carefully  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  coloring  matters. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  benzene*  toluene,  xylene,  napthalene,  an- 
thracene, and  phenol. 

The  coloring  matters  are  generally  added  to  the  dye  bath  in  a  st^te  of 
solution,  but  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  paste.  As  solvents  only  those 
liquids  which  are  miscible  with  water  are  u§ed  for  dyeing  purposes ;  petro- 
leum, benzene,  etc.,  are  therefore  excluded.  The  most  usual  solvents  are 
water,  alcohol,  methylated  spirits,  and  acetic  acids. 

The  solutions  are  usually  prep^ed  hot  and  arc  then  either  filtered  or  de- 
canted, in  order  to  retain  insoluble  impurities  or  particles  of  the  dye  which 
may  not  have  been  dissolved.  In  making  large  quantities  of  such  solutions 
for  use  methylated  spirit,  as  concentrated  as  possible  and  free  from  impuri- 
ties or  acetic  acid,  is  added. 

In  dyeing  with  coal-tar  colors  the  fiber  of-  the  material  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  the  relation  of  the  coloring  matters  to  the  fiber  not 
only  depends  upon  the  physical  structure  of  the  latter,  but  also  to  a  great 
extent  upon  their  chemical  composition. 

Silk  is  very  seldom  dyed.  As  raw  silk,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
first  discharged,  that  is,  boiled  in  strong  soap  solutions  or  otherwise  deprived 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  its  external  covering — the  silk  glue  or  gums. 
By  this  means  it  becomes  more  glossy  and  a  better  feel  is  imparted  to  it. 
It  is  then  sewed  up  in  linen  bags  and  boiled  in  a  fresh  soap  bath.  This 
second  bath  can  be  again  used  for  ungumming  a  fresh  portion  of  silk,  and 
lastly  is  added  in  the  form  of  boiled-off  liquor  to  the  dye  bath  in  silk-dyeing. 

Wool  is  not  dyed  in  the  raw  state  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back,  but 
is  first  washed  and  scoured,  by  which  means  the  grease,  alkali  salts  of  certain 
organic  acids,  earthy  impurities,  etc.,  are  removed,  thus  leaving  behind  the 
almost  pure  wool.  Sulphuric  acid  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  bleach- 
ing of  wool.  It  would  be  completely  dissolved  if  hot  solutions  of  (fustic 
alkalies  were  used.  Concentrated  mineral  acids,  as  well  as  chlorine,  deeply 
attack  the  fibers. 

After  bleaching  it  is  stoved,  and  then  rinsed  in  a  weak  solution  of  soda 
and  thoroughly  washed  with  water.     It  is  then  ready  for  the  dye  bath. 

Clean  and  well-bleached  cotton  consists,  like  all  other  perfectly  bleached 
vegetable  fibers,  of  almost  pure  cellulose.  The  only  portion  of  the  cotton 
fiber  which  does  not  consist  of  cellulose  is  the  extremely  thin  membrane  or 
cuticle  which  envelopes  it  and  to  which  it  owes  its  tenacity  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, The  chemical  composition  of  the  fiber  is  not  yet  well  known.  If  it 
is  destroyed,  the  fiber  falls  to  a  powder. 

For  the  dyer  the  most  important  chemical  properties  of  the  fibers  are 
those  which  bear  directly  pn  the  coloring  matters  themselves  or  in  the  addi- 
tions to  the  dye  bath.     In  dyeing  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  see  that  the 
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colors  produced  on  the  diflferent  materials  are  as  full  and  as  fast  as  possible, 
but  also  that  the  fiber  should  not  lose  in  strength;  and  in  the  case  of  wool 
or  silk  that  it  should  not  part  with  any  of  its  luster  or  pliability. 

With  the  exception  of  artificial  indigo,  aniline  black,  and  one  or  two 
other  coloring  matters,  the  coal-tar  colors  can  be  divided  iqto  two  classes 
with  respect  to  their  relation  to  the  fibers. 

(l)  The  coloring  matter  is  absorbed  directly  from  its  solution  by  the 
fiber.  In  this  case  the  fiber  is  said  to  be  substantially  dyed,  and  the  color- 
ing matter  is  called  a  substantive  coloring  matter. 

(a)  The  fiber  does  not  combine  directly  with  the  coloring  matter  and 
must  first  be  discharged  with  metallic  salts  and  hydrates  (mordantied),  or 
prepared  in  some  other  way,  before  it  will  receive  the  color. 

The  following  are  the  mordants  most  generally  used  with  aniline  dyes  on 
cotton : 

Sumac  or  any  other  form  of  tannic  acid  is  often  used  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  either  tin  or  tartar  emetic,  particularly  where  fastness  and 
depth  of  shade  is  required.  The  goods  are  mordanted  first  with  sumac  in 
the  ordinary  way,  according  to  the  shade  required,  then  squeezed  out,  and, 
when  tin  is  used,  worked  in  a  cold  solution  of  tin  for  about  half  an  hour. 
When  tartar  emetic  is  used  the  cotton,  after  being  worked  in  sumac,  is  im- 
mersed for  a  few  minutes  in  a  hot  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  about  2  or  3 
ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water.  After  mordanting  it  is  washed  and  rinsed,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  little  ammonia  is  added  to  the  wash  water  in  order  to  neutral- 
ize any  free  acid ;  then  it  is  entered  into  the  dye  bath. 

Red  liquor  (acetate  of  alumina),  as  a  rule,  gives  bright  shades  when 
used  with  aniline  colors.  The  cloth  or  yarn  is  entered  into  a  solution  of  i 
of  red  liquor  to  4  of  water,  wrung  or  squeezed  out,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
When  dry  it  is  ripsed  in  hot  water  until  thoroughly  wet ;  then  it  is  washed 
in  cold  water  and  entered  into  the  dye  bath. 

Turkey-red  oil  is  now  used  in  many  cases  for  mordanting  cotton,  and 
with  some  of  the  aniline  dyes,  especially  the  basic  ones,  gives  very  bright 
shades.  The  thoroughly  cjeansed  cQtton  is  worked  in  a  bath  containing 
from  2  to  5  pounds  of  Turkey-red  ojl  to  every  gallon  of  water,  wrung  out, 
and  dried.  In  some  cases  this  operation  is  repeated  two  and  even  three 
times.  The  cotton  is  subsequently  passed  through  a  red -liquor  bath,  wrung 
out,  and  then  dyed  in  a  separate  bath. 

Cotton  in  piece  goods,  whether  all  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  is  most  fre- 
quently mordanted  with  supiac  and  tin  and  dyed  by  passing  through  a  strong 
solution  of  color  in  a  padding  machine  or  jigger,  both  mordanting  and  dyeing 
baths  being  cold,  then  wrung  or  squeezed  out  and  dried. 

Mixed  goods  of  cotton  and  wool  are  most  usually  treated  thus :  The 
wool  is  dyed  with  an  acid  color  in  a  hot,  slightly  acid,  bath,  to  a  shade 
rather  lighter  than  that  ultimately  desired ;  the  piece  is  then  washed  off  and 
the  cotton  dyed  by  passing  through  cold  sumac  and  tin  baths,  and  finally 
through  a  cold  concentrated  bath  of  the  cotton  color  desired;  it  is  then 
wrung  out  and  dried. 
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The  complete  fixation  of  the  mordants  is  effected  by  passing  the  material 
after  mordanting  through  dilute  solutions  of  scrap  soda  or  chalk  or  by  wash- 
ing in  calcareous  water. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  woolen  and  cotton  industry 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  statistics  for  the  year 
1 89 1,  which  show  that  for  the  twelve  months  embraced  therein  no  less  than 
1390,000,000  worth  of  those  products  were  exported.  Under  the  heavy 
woolens  are  included  worsteds,  which  represent  in  this  district  nearly  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded the  staple  product  of  this  locality.  Huddersfield,  in  common  with  a 
number  of  towns  in  the  west  and  north  of  England,  enjoys  extensive  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States  and  the  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican republics.  The  latter,  including  Mexico,  and,  indeed,  all  those  coun- 
tries which  are  embraced  in  our  reciprocity  policy,  took  from  England  in  1891 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  various  other  products  of  manufacture  worth 
fully  {165,000,000.  Newfoundland  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  not 
included  in  these  statistics. 

It  is  vitally  essential,  in  my  opinion,  to  bring  to  bear  every  influence  on 
our  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to  place  before  them  every  item  of  information 
respecting  the  vast  commercial  interests  involved  in  this  subject,  by  way  of 
encouraging  them  to  persevere  in  the  grand  struggle  for  commercial  su- 
premacy in  the  markets  of  the  western  hemisphere.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced, from  what  I  know  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  trade  regarding  weight 
and  texture,  that  there  is  a  magnificent  field  for  American  manufacturers 
right  at  their  own  doors,  which  can  be  captured  with  the  proper  degree  of 
energy  and  determination. 

There  are  to  be  found  even  among  the  English  woolen  and  worsted  mer- 
chants men  who  admit  that  their  competitors  in  the  United  States  are  turn- 
ing out  certain  classes  of  goods  which  are  thoroughly  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  in  the  home  markets. 

In  the  fancy  goods  of  this  line  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of 

design.     That  is  a  feature  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  trade  which  can  be 

mastered  only  by  time  and  experience.     Here,  where  communities  have 

been  gathered  about  the  mills  for  generations,  this  important  branch  has 

become  a  sort  of  hereditary  talent,  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 

another,  and  maintained  with  as  much  secrecy  as  the  private  affairs  of  the 

owner's  household — if  not  a  great  deal  more  so,  as  the  interests  involved 

are  infinitely  more  important 

WILLIAM  P.  SMYTH, 

Commercial  Agent. 
Huddersfield,  March  p,  i8pj. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Technical  Institute  is  to  give  its  students 
the  highest  technical  education. 

The  curriculum  continues  for  five  years  and  is  divided  into  five  yearly 
courses.  Instruction  is  given  in  religion,  higher  mathematics,  descriptive 
geometry,  theoretic  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  plants,  mineralogy  with  geognosy,  geodesy,  science  of  construction  with 
architecture,  applied  mechanics  and  theory  of  construction  of  machines,  me- 
chanical technology,  chemical  technology,  metallurgy,  political  economy 
and  statistics,  bookkeeping,  modern  languages  (French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish), drawing.  Besides  these  subjects,  the  educational  course  includes  prac- 
tical studies  in  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  natural  history,  and  other 
sciences.  Such  studies  are  pursued  at  the  workshops  and  laboratories  of  the 
institute,  as  well  as  outside  in  factories  and  construction  works. 

The  institute  has  a  church,  library,  museum,  room  for  physics,  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  laboratories,  and  workshops  for  mechanical  and  chemical 
technology. 

It  is  open  for  those  with  certificates  showing  that  they  have  finished  the 
course  in  the  higher  literary  institutions,  for  those  who  have  received  certifi- 
cates from  gymnasiums  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  or  from  literary 
and  professional  schools  in  full  grade,  and  for  those  possessing  certificates 
from  other  intermediate  schools  the  course  of  study  in  which  has  been  found 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  be  sufficient  for  entering  the  insti- 
tute.    In  all  cases  Russian  subjects  have  more  rights  than  foreigners. 

If  the  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  enter  the  institute  exceeds  the 
number  of  vacant  seats,  a  competitive  examination  is  held  in  mathematics, 
physics,  and  the  Russian  language,  according  to  the  gymnasium  course,  and 
the  right  to  enter  the  institute  is  given  to  those  who  receive  the  highest 
grade. 

The  students  pay  for  tuition  50  rubles  per  year  in  advance. 

Students  who  are  Russian  subjects  not  possessing  sufficient  means  to  pay 
for  tuition  and  excelling  in  studies  and  conduct  have  a  right  to  stipends  and 
to  free  tuition.  For  this  purpose  there  are  in  the  institute  twenty  stipends  in 
the  name  of  the  late  Emperor,  five  in  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  insti- 
tute (Count  E.  F.  Kankrin),  and  eighty  of  the  institute,  for  360  rubles  per 
year  each.  One  hundred  students  can  be  admitted  free  of  cost.  Any  money 
that  may  remain  from  these  stipends  is  used  for  assisting  the  poorer  students. 

The  students  are  obliged,  in  return  for  the  stipends  received,  to  serve  on 
Crown  service  one  year  for  each  year  of  stipendiary  assistance,  provided  that 
at  the  end  of  the  course  they  are  informed  that  the  Government  desires  to 
profit  by  their  technical  knowledge. 

Stipends  can  be  established  by  private  persons,  as  well  as  by  societies, 
with  the  condition  that  no  restrictions  shall  be  imposed  contrary  to  the  reg- 
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ulations  of  the  institute  and  general  laws,  and  provided  that  they  are  ap- 
proved by  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

After  having  successfully  completed  the  full  course  of  studies  in  the  insti- 
tute, students  must,  before  being  graduated,  pass  examination  before  special 
e;^mifiing  commissions,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction.  These  commissioners  (:onfef,  as  a  result  of  the  exam- 
ination, for  excellent  knowledge  the  grades  of  technical  engineer  and  tech- 
nologist. Those  who  pass  the  examinations  have  the  right  to  wear  special 
badges. 

Occasionally  persons  who  have  not  attended  the  institute  are  admitted  to 
these  examinations,  but  only  for  the  grade  of  technical  engineer ;  they  must 
previously  present  certificates  of  education  giving  them  the  right  to  entfer 
the  institute,  as  in  the  case  of  regular  students. 

Persons  earning  the  degree  of  technical  engineer  or  technologist  have 
the  right  to  build  factories,  with  accessories  and  dwelling  houses;  also  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  works  lying  under  the  supervision  of  the  minis- 
try of  ways  and  communications.  They  can  also  enter  the  service  of  this 
ministry  for  the  construction  of  Works.  Those  of  them  who  from  birth  do 
not  possess  any  rank  are  enrolled  as  honorable  citizens,  without  being  made 
to  pay  taxes  for  such  title.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  the  right 
to  ask  for  the  title  of  hereditary  honorable  citizenship  fbr  such  technical 
engineers  and  technologists  who  can  prove  that  they  hive  successfully  man- 
aged a  factory  for  ten  years  or  fulfilled  the  duties  of  technical  engineer  for 
that  time.  Moreover,  they  enjoy  certain  rights  of  exeitiption  from  military 
sfervice. 

Tht  institute  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tninisti'y  df  public  instruc- 
tion and  is  subordinated  to  the  curator  of  the  St.  Petersburg  educational 
district. 

Its  management  is  confided  to  a  director,  with  the  assistance,  in  special 
cases,  of  the  educational  and  economical  committees.  The  director  is 
selected  from  persons  celebrated  for  their  scientific  and  educational  work. 
The  function  of  director  may  be  joined  to  that  of  professor.  In  such  case 
the  director  receives,  besides  his  salary,  an  additional  fee  amounting  to 
1,500  nibles  per  year.  The  personnel  .and  students  of  the  institute  are 
subordinated  to  the  director  as  their  chief. 

As  aids  to  the  director  of  the  institute  an  aid  for  the  educational  part 
and  a  secretary  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  educational  committee  afe 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  from  professors  of  the  insti- 
tute, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  director,  approved  by  the  turator  of 
the  district. 

The  committee  of  the  institute  consists  of  an  instructor  of  religion 
and  professors.  The  duties  of  the  committee  are  as  follows:  Affairs  pre- 
sented for  approval  before  the  minister  of  public  instruction;  plans  and 
prospectus  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  of  the  institute;  division 
of  inntruction  and  practical  studies  on  courses,  cabinets,  laboratories,  and 
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WorVshops,  together  with  the  ipportionnient  of  time  for  each  subject ;  sug- 
gestions for  orders  of  control  over  the  studies  lof  the  studetits  arid  over  ex- 
amination3  6f  theoretic  and  practical  instruction ;  judgments  of  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  vacant  professorships  and  adjunct  professorships;  examina- 
tioti  and  survey  of  yearly  report  of  the  educational  part  of  the  institute;  sug- 
gestions for  disposing  of  moneys  appropriated  for  the  educational  part  of  the 
institute ;  selection  of  honorary  members  of  the  institute  and  assignment  of 
the  honorary  grade  of  technical  engineer;  propositions  for  temporary  ful- 
fillment of  vacant  functions;  affairs  presented  for  approval  before  the  curator 
of  the  district,  propositions  for  offering  stipends  and  free  scholarships,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  the  ministry,  to  students,  also  of  depriving 
students  of  such  privileges;  rules  for  using  the  library,  collections,  and  other 
school  accessories,  as  well  as  suggestions  for  furnishing  libraries,  collections, 
and  school  accessories;  judgments  of  candidates  for  functions  of  instructors 
and  machinists  and  discussions  of  all  questions  presented  to  the  curator  of  the 
district;  affairs  decided  by  the  committee  itself  concerning  the  admission  of 
students,  examinations,  review  of  half-yearly  reports  on  the  educational  part 
and  examination  of  written  articles  proposed  to  be  printed  in  the  name  or 
on  account  of  the  institute. 

The  instruction  of  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  architecture,  mechan- 
ical technology,  chemical  technology,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  practical 
work,  is  entrusted  to  professors  and  adjunct  professors.  The  instruction  on 
all  other  subjects  is  confided  to  teachers. 

Professors  and  adjunct  professors  are  selected  from  persons  rendwned  in 
their  respective  specialties  and  possessing  talent  for  teaching.  A  professor 
of  physics  and  a  professor  of  chemistry  must  have  a  scientific  degree,  the 
former  that  of  doctor,  the  latter  that  of  master.  Others  are  not  obliged 
to  possess  scientific  degrees,  but  they  must  have  received  the  highest  educa- 
tion on  the  subject  which  they  propose  to  teach.  Instructors  of  the  institute 
are  selected  from  persons  who  have  successfully  finished  the  course  of  higher 
educational  establishments,  whereas  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  tracing, 
and  drawing  are  selected  from  persons  who,  if  not  having  received  the 
higher  education,  are  nevertheless  admitted  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  instruction  in  the  higher  and  intermediate  schools.  The  mechanics 
are  selected  only  from  persons  who  have  received  the  higher  education  on 
subjects  of  their  respective  specialties  and  who  possess  diplomas  or  certifi- 
cates on  such  specialties. 

The  economical  committee  is  composed  of  three,  members  appointed  by 
the  curator  of  the  district  for  three  years.  They  are  chosen  from  persons 
who  instruct  in  the  institute  or  who  manage  some  special  part  of  it.  This 
committee  manages  the  whole  property  of  the  institute,  prepares  yearly  esti- 
mates of  expenses,  disposes  of  all  money  appropriated  by  the  committee,  and 
draws  contracts  for  sums  not  exceeding  5,000  rubles.  When  the  expenses  do 
not  exceed  1,000  rubles  per  year  for  each  person,  and  when  contracts  do  not 
exceed  7,000  rubles,  the  committee  must  ask  permission  of  the  curator  of 
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the  district ;  when  the  expenses  -exceed  these  sums,  the  permission  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  must  be  obtained. 

The  personnel  of  the  institute  consists,  besides  the  above-mentioned  per- 
sons, of  the  secretary,  his  aid  and  archivist,  the  bookkeeper,  his  aid,  the 
overseer  of  the  buildings,  the  librarian,  the  keeper  of  the  museum,  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  physician. 

The  professors,  adjunct  professors,  and  inspector  are  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.  The  other  persons  in  the  institute  are  selected 
by  the  curator  of  the  district.  The  instructor  of  religion  is  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  diocesan  govern- 
ment. Hired  clerks,  workmen,  the  assistant  surgeon,  and  all  other  lower 
emyloyds  in  the  institute  are  hired  by  the  director,  who  has  the  right  to  ap- 
point a  limited  number  of  such  employ^,  provided  their  combined  salaries 
do  not  exceed  the  definite  sums  fixed  by  the  committee. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 

Consul'  GeneraL 
St.  Petersburg,  March  ij,  iSpj. 
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I  inclose  herewith  a  translation  of  law  85  of  1892,  establishing  a  monop- 
oly in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  imposing  pro- 
hibitory duties  upon  the  importation  of  tobacco  in  all  forms. 

JOHN  T.  ABBOTT, 

Afimsfer, 
Bogota,  February  24^  /<?pj- 


TBANSLATION  OF  LAW  85. 
[From  the  Diario  Oficial  of  December  99,  1899.] 

Articlb  I.  The  right  which  the  Republic  reserves  to  itself  to  sell  tobacco  in  wbatCTer 
form  for  consumption  within  the  country  is  hereby  established  as  a  national  revenue.  The 
Government  can  reserve  to  itself,  if  it  shall  judge  best,  the  right  to  import  and  manufacture 
cigarettes. 

Art.  2.  The  production  and  exportation  of  tobacco  are  free,  and  therefore  shall  not  be 
burdened  with  any  tax  whatever.  The  Government  will  carry  into  effect  this  provision  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  effective  and  efficacious,  so  that  everyone  who  may  wish  to 
produce  and  export  tobaccQ  may  be  able  to  do  so  without  other  impediments  than  those  which 
are  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  freedom  herein  granted  from  giving  place  to 
an  evasion  of  the  payment  of  the  tax  established  by  this  law. 

Art.  3.  Tobacco  imported  shall  be  taxed  as  follows:  Each  kilogram  of  cigars  or  cigar- 
ettes, |8 ;  each  kilogram  of  tobacco  prepared  in  any  other  form  and  for  any  use  whatever, 
#6;  each  kilogram  of  cigarette  tobacco,  I5;  each  kilogram  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  ^. 
The  right  to  import  tobacco  shall  not  convey  the  right  to  sell  it  for  consumption.  If  the 
Government  shall  make  use  of  the  authorization  named  in  article  I,  selling  the  right  to  import 
and  manufacture  cigarettes,  the  owner  of  such  right  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  tax  upon 
cigarettes  and  cigarette  tobacco  established  in  this  article  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  rental. 
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AnT.  4.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  let,  for  not  exceeding  ten  years,  at  public  auction 
the  tobacco  tax,  or  without  this  formality  and  without  the  necessity  of  legislative  approval  for 
not  exceeding  thirty  years  if  it  shall  deem  best  and  if  the  lessee  shall  pay  annually  for  the 
privil^e  at  least  #2,500,000  in  gold.  The  Government  is  also  authorized  to  sell  at  public 
auction  for  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture,  importation, 
and  sale  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  of  foreign  production. 

Art.  5.  If  the  execution  of  the  present  law  shall  produce  the  rescission  of  any  contract 
or  contracts  made  by  the  departmental  governments,  the  Government  shall  be  subrogated  to 
the  rights  and  obligations  arising  from  the  rescission  of  the  respective  contract  or  contracts. 

Art.  6.  The  Government  b  authorized  to  grant  the  respective  indemnities  to  the  owner 
of  cigar  and  cigarette  manufactories  in  accordance  with  article  31  of  the  constitution,  provided 
that  ihey  may  have  a  right  thereto. 

Art.  7.  T^e  proceeds  of  the  tobacco  tax  shall  be  exclusively  employed  for  the  redemp- 
tbn  of  the  paper  money  and  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Bank  in  the  manner  deter- 
mined by  the  law  on  that  subject. 

Art.  8.  This  law  applies  to  the  department  of  Panama,  and  will  take  effect  siJt  months 
after  its  approval,  in  conformity  with  article  204  of  the  constitution,  except  that  part  relating 
to  the  change  in  the  customs  tariff,  named  in  article  3,  which  shall  take  effect  in  the  manner 
detennjned  by  article  205  of  the  same  constitution. 

Done  in  BogoUL,  December  7,  1892. 
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A  decorative  art  school,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
'Vras  established  in  Florence  by  royal  decree  on  October  23,  1880.     This  is 
Supported  by  an  unlimited  number  of  shares  at  12  lire*  each  per  year;  volun- 
^ry  donations;  yearly  tax  of  10  lire  per  pupil;  subsidies  granted  by  the 
^■ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce;  the  province,  the  munici- 
pality, the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Florence,  and  other  contributions.     Dur- 
ing 1 89 1  the  amount  derived  from  shares  was  as  follows:  From  the  ministry 
of  agriculture,  3,345  lire;  from  the  province  of  Florence,  15,000  lire;  from 
the  city  of  Florence  (inclusive  of  rental  of  building),  2,000  lire;  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  arts,  3,100  lire;  from  various  other  corporations, 
1,240  lire;  from  yearly  tax  on  pupils  at  10  lire  each, ^20  lire;  and  from 
various  miscellaneous  sources,  2,677  ^^^^ — amounting  to  a  total  sum  of  27,582 
lire. 

The  instruction  imparted  at  this  admirable  school  embraces  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  wood-carving,  artistic  ironwork,  and  almost  every  species 
of  decorative  designing  and  art  embLllishment.  The  pupil,  having  fully 
completed  the  course  of  training  and  instruction  and  after  successful  exam- 
ination, is  granted  a  certificate  ati  hoc  specifying  his  attendance  and  success. 
The  scholastic  year  extends  from  September  15  to  July  15.  The  lessons 
are  given  every  day,  festivals  and  f&te  days  excepted,  between  the  hours  of 
8  a.  m.  and  12  m.  from  September  until  March  and  between  7  and  11  a.  m. 
from  April  until  July.  In  both  terms  the  first  three  hours  are  compulsory 
and  the  fourth  hour  of  instruction  is  optional. 

*  X  lira  ■■  19.3  ceau. 
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Pupils  art  received  from  the  age  of  1 2  years,  and  none  are  allowed  to 
repeat  more  than  one  each  of  the  four  years  of  study.  The  institution  is  at 
liberty  to  retain  any  or  all  of  the  work  produced  by  each  pupil. 

The  professional  school  of  industrial  decorative  arts  in  Florence  proposes 
to  give  artistic  and  technical  knowledge  which  is  adapted  more  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Florentine  industries  based  upon  the  art  of  drawing  and  modeling. 
The  school  is  therefore  more  especially  intended  to  give  a  training  to  young 
men  in  these  two  accomplishments  as  may  be  applicable  to  any  and  all  indus- 
trial and  artistic  decoration  and  designing,  such  as  engraving,  wood-carving, 
adorning  or  cutting  of  gold  and  silver  ware,  stucco-designing,  mosaic  work, 
and  artistic  designing  in  iron  and  inlaid  woodwork.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  a  term  of  four  years-^two  for  elementary  or  preparatory  classes, 
one  for  special  or  intermediate  training,  and  the  remaining  year  for  practical 
and  advanced  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  industrial  pupils,  according 
to  their  trade,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1892: 


Descripllon. 


Number. 


Boys  of  undecided  trade 

Builders i....i. ....... 

Cabinetmakers.... 

Decorative  painters 

Designers  and  Tormers 

Designers  Tor  artistic  iliduitHeft. 

Engravers  on  stone t 

Engraver*  of  ivory  and  metals 

£ngr*vtert  of  wood 


8 

4 

3 
•4 

■ 
4 
5 

a 


Description. 


Goldsmiths 

Workers  in  mdMic  ^d  other  inlaid  vTork. 

Melters.... 

Workers  and  designers  in  plaster.... 

Sculptors 

Upholstai^en... 

Wood-carven.... 

Total..- „.. 


Number. 

6 
8 

a 

3* 

3 

91 


"7 


Florence,  yb/wtfrp  J/,  i8pj* 


JAMES  VERNER  LONG, 


PETROLEUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PERU. 

[The  information  here  given  concertiing  the  oil  interests  in  the  Tumbez 
Valley  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Daugherty  from  Mr.  Hector  Morrison,  whose 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter  renders  his  report  valuable.] 

The  most  successful  wells  in  this  valley  are  those  at  Zorritos,  which  is 
about  20  miles  south  of  the  Tumbez  River.  There  are  between  thirty  and 
forty  at  this  point,  and  at  least  twenty  of  these  yield  oil,  Mr.  Piaggio  has  a 
refinery  there  with  three  stills,  condensers,  tin  shop,  barrel  sheds,  and  all 
the  machinery  and  apparatus  necessary  for  refining  the  crude  petroleum. 
Sailing  vessels  carry  away  the  product,  which  is  sold  along  the  whole  west 
coast,  and  the  oil  is  accounted  much  better  and  commands  a  higher  price 
than  that  from  the  wells  at  Talara.  Here,  as  at  Talara,  the  petroleum  is 
without  paraffin,  carries  benzine  in  great  abundance,  and  yields  but  about  30 
per  cent  of  kerosene. 
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Six  miles  inland  from  Zorritos,  at  Tucial,  in  the  valley  of  the  same 
name,  are  two  wells— one  at  a  depth  of  830  and  the  other  at  470  feet.  Both 
wells  have  produced  some  oil,  but  not  in  paying  quantities.  The  company 
that  sunk  these  wells  is  the  Mancora  Company,  of  England,  and  the  wells 
are  on  the  hacienda  Mancora. 

Three  miles  north  of  Zorritos  are  two  wells  owned  by  the  Heath  Petro- 
leum Company,  also  an  English  company.  One,  at  a  depth  of  750  feet, 
yields  oil,  while  the  other,  now  at  a  depth  of  only  450  feet,  shows  as  yet 
none. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Zorritos^  at  La  Cruz,  the  Peruvian  Petroleum  Syn- 
dicate have  put  down  a  well  to  a  depth  of  1,038  feet  without  finding  oil  in 
paying  quantities.  The  formation  through  which  this  company  has  bored  is 
very  loose  conglomerate,  small  seashells  being  found  at  a  depth  of  900  feet. 
At  the  present  depth  a  remarkable  flow  of  gas  was  encountered,  which  threw 
pieces  of  conglomerate  rock  and  fresh  water  to  the  height  of  60  feet  in  the 
air.  After  a  day  and  a  half  the  gas  disappeared ;  but  water  is  still  being 
thrown  to  a  height  of  25  feet,  discharging  from  a  4-inch  pipe  fully  40  gal- 
lons per  minute.  Fresh  water  was  encountered  in  the  sinking  of  this  well 
at  ten  different  points. 

This  same  company  sunk  another  well  at  Pampa  Grande,  on  the  Tumbez 

River,  10  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Tumbez,  to  a  depth  of  550  feet,  finding 

nothing  but  sand  and  stone  and  fresh  water.     This  last  company  and  one 

other  have  ceased  operations  for  the  present. 

A.  J.  DAUGHERTY, 

Consul. 
Callao,  March  4,  i8gj. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  small  annual  importation,  amounting  in  1890  to 
533)^  tons  and  in  1891  to  659  tons,  about  tw^o- thirds  of  which  was  old 
horseshoe  iron,  all  the  iroh  used  in  Korea  for  agricultural,  household,  and 
other  purposes  is  of  native  production ;  but,  although  the  quantity  must  be 
large,  no  statistics  df  it  exists  It  is  not  taxed,  and  the  Government  keeps 
no  records.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  peninsula  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

It  is  generally  of  good  quality ;  but  no  report  upon  it  has,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  ever  been  ttiade  public  by  foreign  experts.  Those  who  have  traveled 
in  the  country,  and  there  have  been  very  few,  have  kept  their  observations 
to  themselves,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  thorough  examination 
has  ever  been  made  of  the  iron  deposits.  The  interest  of  prospectors  has 
been  confined  to  gold,  and  any  knowledge  regarding  iron  has  been  inci- 
dentally picked  up.  It  may  be  that  the  fact  that  coal  has  not  been  found 
in  proximity  to  the  iron  deposits  has  discouraged  investigation.  Neither 
iron  nor  coal  has  been  systematically  sought  for. 
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Mines,  such  as  they  are — shallow  holes  in  the  ground — are  scattered 
throughout  the  country ;  but  they  can  not  go  deep.  The  natives  do  not 
understand  ventilation  or  lighting,  and  they  can  not  deal  with  the  water 
which  accumulates  in  the  mines.  They  do  not  use  explosives  for  blasting 
out  the  ore,  and,  as  they  only  do  what  they  find  easy,  the  mines  are  soon 
abandoned. 

A  good  deal  of  the  ore  is  magnetic,  and,  if  it  were  not  rich,  would  not 
pay  the  natives  to  work.  Coal  not  being  found  with  the  iron,  the  ore  is 
smelted  in  the  old-fashioned  Catalan  furnace  with  charcoal — a  most  expensive 
process.  The  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  metal  prove  the  extent  and 
richness  of  the  ore  deposits. 

Every  traveler  in  the  country  alludes  to  them.  In  a  native  report  of  a 
journey  the  writer  mentions  having  seen  great  numbers  of  iron  mines,  and 
speaks  particularly  of  four — at  Kang-hwa,  Yougp'youg,  Kim-hwa,  and  Hong- 
chhou — **  which  can  be  worked  for  one  hundred  years.'*  He  says:  **In  the 
Kang-hwa  prefecture,  on  the  mountain  Ko-eyo-sau,  there  is  a  loadstone  mine 
of  which  the  iron  could  be  made  into  steel." 

Campbell,  in  his  "Journey  to  the  North  of  Korea,"  s&ys:  **  The  only 
mines  we  saw,"  when  on  the  road  from  Seoul  to  Wousau,  "were  three  or 
four  men  digging  ironstones  out  of  the  bed  of  a  stream  near  Ch*ang-to,  and 
the  only  worker  in  metal  noticeable  outside  the  large  towns  is  the  blacksmith, 
whose  tiny  charcoal  forge  is  rarely  idle."     He  is  seen  everywhere  in  Korea. 

Carles  speaks  of  workings  of  iron  said  to  lie  in  the  hills  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Ch*hou-mal. 

One  of  the  largest  foundries  for  casting  the  big  iron  kettles  for  boiling 
rice,  which  are  used  in  every  Korean  family,  may  be  seen  on  the  high  road 
about  halfway  between  Seoul  and  Pyeng,  the  metal  coming  from  the  moun* 
tains  in  the  neighborhood. 

AUGUSTINE  HEARD, 

Consul'  General. 

Seoul,  February^  iSgj. 
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RICE. 

The  annual  output  may  be  placed  at  11,000,000  kilograms,^  worth  rather 
less  than  11,500,000.     Morelos  is  first,  with  Colima  second,  in  rank. 

BARLEY. 

This  is  an  important  crop  on  the  high  plateaus  of  the  interior.  The 
acreage  yield  is  not  large  as  compared  with  barley  regions  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  products  often  raised  here  without  irrigation,  and 
when  rains  do  not  fall  in  due  season  the  crop  is  wholly  or  partly  lost.     The 

*  I  kilogram  ■>  9.«>46  pounds. 
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value  for  1889  is  given  at  1^3,33X9824  and  the  quantity  at  2,131,713  hecto- 
liters.* The  same  crop  for  1883  is  stated  at  232,334,023  kilograms,  valued 
At  {49503,770.  Taking  the  value  of  the  1889  crop,  the  price  per  bushel 
would  be  about  50  cents.  This  price,  also,  is  lower  then  the  general  average, 
taking  the  whole  country  into  consideration.  Recent  years  have  given 
poorer  crops,  due  to  long-continued  and  extended  droughts ;  so  that  the 
quantity  has  notably  decreased,  while  the  average  price  has  increased. 

MAIZE. 

Indian  corn  is  the  staple  agricultural  product  and  principal  food  of  the 
poorer  people.     It  is  grown  in  every  State  and  Territory  and  in  the  Federal 
District.     For  1889  the  value  is  given  at  J47, 879,830,  and  the  quantity  at 
27,774,237  hectoliters,  or,  say,  60  cents  per  bushel.     For  1883  the  value  was 
given  at  1^114,166,340,  showing  a  tremendous  reduction  if  the  statistics  are 
to  be  relied  upon.     It  is  probable  that  the  figures  for  1883  ^^^^  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, while  those  for  1889  are  likely  to  be  more  nearly  correct.     Dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  there  have  been  whole  or  partial  failures  of  this  m  )st 
important  crop  in  large  sections  of  the  country.     As  one  bad  year  followed 
another  in  the  same  or  neighboring  regions  the  condition  of  the  poor  people 
grew  steadily  worse.     The  situation  finally  became  so  serious  that  nearly  a 
year  ago  the  Federal  Government  removed  the  import  duty  and  aided  in 
importing  immense  quantities  in  such  manner  as  to  get  it  to  the  suffering 
classes  at  cost  or  at  a  very  narrow  profit  margin.     The  result  was  a  most  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  the  demand  for  our  corn,  the  imports  at  this  one  port 
being  more  than  71,000,000  kilograms  within  the  five  months  ended  No- 
vember 30,  1892.     At  that  time  the  duty  was  partially  imposed,  and  after  a 
time,  thinking  the  year's  crops  would  meet  the  home  demand,  the  full  duty 
was  put  on.     Recently,  however  (March  15),  the  duty  was  again  removed 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  this  season's  crop,  and  imports 
have  been  resumed. 

The  duty  on  corn  meal  was  removed  with  that  on  com,  and  small  quan- 
tities have  been  imported.  Owing  to  the  heat,  meal  will  not  keep  well ; 
and  it  is  ground  too  fine  for  general  acceptation.  Besides,  most  com  is 
Teduced  to  a  paste  by  soaking  in  weak  limewater  and  mashing  it  by  hand 
on  stones  for  making  the  fiat  cakes  called  **  tortillas." 

When  one  considers  how  important  a  part  corn  plays  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  all  Mexican  households  except  those  of  the  wealthy  class,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  serious  condition  brought  about  by  these  continual  failures. 
Laredo  is  only  one  of  several  ports  into  which  our  corn  has  been  poured. 
Here  alone,  within  the  fourteen  months  ended  February  28,  1893,  over 
91,000,000  kilograms  have  been  imported — say  3,500,000  bushels — ^at  a 
stated  value  of  1^3,000,000.  This  can  not  be  more  than  one-third — I  should 
think  it  less — of  the  total  imported  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  Piedras  Negras,  Ciudad 
Juarez,  Nogales,  Matamoros,  Veracruz,  and  other  ports.     This  would  give  a 

*s  bectolitor**  0.838  buthels. 
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total  of  Tccent  imports  of  from  11,000,000  to  12,000,000  bushels,  worth 
about  {10,000,000.  In  spite  of  the  unceasing  and  vigilant  care  of  the  Gen- 
eral and  State  governments,  there  have  been  corn  riots — entirely  local  in 
character — much  suffering,  and  even  many  deaths  directly  or  indirectly 
caused  by  the  scarcity  of  this  prime  food. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  are  by  irrigation  and  by  trusting  to  the  nat- 
ural rainfall.  These  vary  with  the  time  of  year  and  locality.  In  many 
places  two  crops  are  raised  or  attempted  each  year.  The  acreage  yield  is 
usually  not  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  United  States. 

WHEAT. 

The  crop  for  1883  was  stated  at  338,704,093  kilograms,  valued  atjfxy,- 
535,890,  or,  say,  5  cents  per  kilpgram  or  1^1.35  per  bushel ;  that  for  1889  is 
given  as  3,430,307  hectoliters — say  over  10,000,000  bushels — valued  at 
j 1 2,65  7,984,  or,  say,  { i .  25  per  bushel.  This  shows  a  falling  off  in  quantity, 
as  well  as  in  value,  but  whether  from  faulty  statisjtics  or  decreased  produc- 
tion I  am  unable  to  form  an  opinion. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  crop,  like  barley,  is  produced  on  the  high  plateaus, 
and,  like  corn,  is  raised  with  and  without  irrigation.  The  yield  per  acre  is 
generally  less  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  product,  when  turned  into 
flour,  is  so  expensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  claisses.  It  is 
a  food  for  the  rich  and  n^iddle  classes  only,  except  in  the  localities  where 
raised. 

BEANS. 

The  frijole — black,  brown,  large,  medium,  and  small-^is,  next  to  com, 
a  prime  food  not  only  with  the  poor,  but  with  all  classes.  They  produce  as 
well  or  better  than  our  white  beans,  are  hardy,  rapid  growers,  and  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  most  land  in  Texas  and  our  Western  States.  I  have 
often  called  attention  to  the  value  of  some  varieties  of  Mexican  beans  for 
cultivation  in  the  United  States,  and  have  sent  packages  to  our  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  to  societies  and  individuals  with  a  view  to  their  introduc- 
tion. 

I'he  bean  in  Mexico  ranges  as  an  article  of  food  from  dessert  on  the 
tables  of  the  well  to  do  to  the  daily  food  of  the  very  poorest.  It  is  grown, 
like  corn,  in  every  portion  of  the  country.  In  this  crop,  too,  the  figures 
show  a  serious  falling  off  in  value — from  18,660,670  in  1883  to  ^4,069, 309 
in  1889.  The  amount  for  the  first  year  is  given  as  210,188,526  kilograms, 
say  over  8,400,000  bushels,  and  in  the  second  year  as  955,060  hectoliters, 
or,  say,  2,865,000  bushels.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  there  has  been 
so  great  a  decrease  in  quantity,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  decrease  has 
been  considerable.  The  price  has  varied  from  about  $1  per  bushel  in  the 
first  to  nearly  $1.50  in  the  last  year.  This  crop,  also,  is  raised  by  irrigation 
and  by  natural  rainfall ;  and  the  decrease,  which  has  probably  been  caused 
in  large  part  by  bad  years,  is  a  serious  and  widespread  hardship. 

Within  the  past  year  considerable  imports  of  Chilean  beans  have  been 
made  via  water  to  San  Francisco  and  by  rail  into  Mexico  along  this  border. 
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There  have  been  small  imports  of  our  white  beans,  but  these  have  much  less 
Qutritiop  than  the  Mexican  or  the  Chilean  article,  and  are  not  well  received. 
The  duty  on  these  was  raised  at  the  same  time  as  that  on  corn.  Had  we 
produced  a  brown  bean  equal  to  that  of  this  country,  we  could  have  ex- 
ported large  quantities  at  a  good  price. 

PULSE,  ETC. 

The  considerable  production  of  pulse  (184,902  hectoliters,  valued  at 
1365,162),  pease  (284,676  hectoliters,  valued  at  $638,298),  vetches  (64,276 
hectoliters,  valued  at  ^230,416),  and  lentils  (9,906  hectoliters,  valued  at 
$31,183),  will  be  noted  as  articles  not  so  generally  grown  or  known  in  most 
portions  of  our  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  enlarge  our  general 
food  supply  by  increasing  our  product  of  these  foods  in  the  warmer  States 
of  our  country. 

PEPPERS. 

Only  three  States  are  given  as  not  raising  any  of  this  very  useful  food, 
the  total  value  of  which  for  the  year  1889  ^^  stated  as  jf  19646,370,  the  quan- 
tity being  6,906,140  kilograms.  For  the  year  1883  ^^^  value  was  given  as 
(4,200,000  and  the  quantity  as  549X38,140  kilograms.  These  figures  show 
so  wide  a  divergence  as  to  make  it  certain  that  serious  errors  occurred  in 
one  year  or  the  other.  I  should  give  the  preference  to  the  last  year,  as  I 
believe  the  figures  were  more  carefully  taken  than  for  the  first. 

POTATOES. 

This  crop  is  a  small  item  and  seems  to  have  slightly  decreased,  showing 
in  the  last  year  6,623,738  kilograms,  valued  at  1^351,4311  as  compared 
with  10,557,738  kilograms,  valued  at  $4S7fS9^f  i^  1883.  Even  this  de- 
crease may  be  due  to  greater  care  ^Jid  conservatism  in  preparing  the  data, 
and  not  to  any  diminished  cultivation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Mexicans,  especially  the  poorer  people,  do  not 
avail  themselves  to  a  greater  degree  of  this  most  useful  food.  They  can  be 
grown  here,  particularly  on  the  higher  plateaus,  of  a  very  fine  grade,  and  will 
produce  abundantly.  Indeed,  some  Englishmen  and  Americans  have  made 
money  by  raising  large  crops  in  various  localities.  For  these  they  got  such 
extraordinary  prices  that  in  one  instance  I  understood  the  first  crop  paid 
for  land  smd  all  expenses.  I  believe,  however,  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop,  or  at  least  that  succeeding  crops  have  not  been  so  carefully  planted  and 
profitable.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is  an  opening  here  for  cheap 
potatoes  as  a  food  for  the  masses.  To  bring  them  into  general  use  some 
concentrated  effort  will  be  needed,  as  the  national  taste  does  not  seem  to 
take  to  them  as  in  the  United  States.  Those  grown  are  usually  of  poor 
grade,  small,  and  often  watery,  although  I  have  eaten  small  ones  of  very 
good  flavor.  The  price  is  very  high ;  they  are  sold  by  the  pound  at  from  2 
to  10  cents,  and  are  used  more  as  components  of  soups  and  made  dishes 
than  as  a  food  by  themselves. 
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PEANUTS. 

The  groundnut,  or  peanut,  is  grown  in  eight  different  States  of  Mexico, 
although  the  total  of  7,872  hectoliters  only  amounted  in  value  to  ^23,492. 

COCOA. 

This  is  produced  mostly  in  Tabasco  and  Chiapas.  For  1883  ^^^  quan- 
tity was  given  as  1,443,002  kilograms,  valued  at  1^1,140,050;  for  1889  the 
quantity  was  1,099,334  kilograms,  valued  at  1^810,428.  There  has  probably 
been  a  slight  reduction  in  the  annual  output,  although  it  ought  to  increase 
instead.  Large  areas  are  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  its  increase  would  be 
a  substantial  benefit*  to  the  country. 

COFFEE. 

For  1883  the  domestic  output  is  given  at  7,691,808  kilograms,  valued  at 
1^2,074,200,  and  for  1889  at  8,332,299  kilograms,  valued  at  ^31436,039. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  this  increase  both  in  amount  and  value  is  correct,  and 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is.  At  any  rate,  coffee  is  one  of  the  most  important 
products  Mexico  can  have,  and  its  development  should  have  the  urgent  at- 
tention of  government — both  Federal  and  State — and  of  private  parties. 

In  1883  Mexico  exported  1^1,717,191,  which  would  leave  as  the  apparent 
home  consumption  the  difference  of  some  1350,000.  In  1889  the  exports 
were  9,243,091  kilograms,  valued  at  1^3,886,035,  while  the  product  for  that 
year  is  given  at  8,332,299  kilograms,  valued  at  ^31436,039.  There  was 
thus  an  apparent  excess  of  exports  over  production  of  920,792  kilograms 
and  $449,996.  As  the  figures  above  given  are  from  different  departments, 
and  as  one  set  is  for  the  calendar  and  the  other  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  error 
is  not  necessarily  large.  Indeed,  the  exports  may  have  included  some  of 
the  previous  year  and  still  have  left  enough  at  home  for  the  domestic 
supply. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1892,  the  exports  increased  to  #5,514,- 
355,  almost  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States.  The  home  consump- 
tion has  not  greatly  changed  during  recent  years.  Bad  crops  have  prevented 
many  from  using  as  much,  prices  have  risen  somewhat,  and  every  pound 
possible  has  been  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  exchange.  There  are  enough  fine 
lands  in  good  location  near  to  water  supply  and  railways  to  augment  the 
annual  coffee  output  to  two  or  three  times  the  present  figures.  Veracruz  is 
the  chief  producing  State,  with  Oaxaca  second  and  Chiapas  third. 

TOBACCO. 

Every  argument  regarding  coffee  applies  with  equal  force  to  tobacco. 

For  1883  the  product  was  stated  at  7,504,990  kilograms,  worth  #2,006,- 
130;  for  1889  ^^^  amount  is  given  at  5,673,199  kilograms,  valued  at 
#1,453,940.  Theexports  for  1883  were  #272,160;  for  1887,  #850,807;  and 
for  1892,  #1,746,928.  There  has  been  an  impetus  given  this  article  by 
increased  foreign  demand,  as  well  as  enlarged  home  use.    It  is  now  possible 
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to  send  Mexican  tobacco  from  the  fields  where  raised  to  nearly  all  portions 
of  the  country.  The  exports  are  largely  of  tobacco  in  the  leaf  for  manufac- 
ture into  cigars.  Of  these,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1892,  3949336 
kilograms,  valued  at  1^714,327,  were  tobacco  worked,  which  also  includes 
cigars.  Great  Britain  took  {302,000;  Germany,  1^60,212;  the  United 
States,  if  1 5 >9  79;  and  France,  110,444.  Tobacco  in  the  leaf  was  exported 
in  the  same  period  to  the  amount  of  1,166,274  kilograms,  valued  at  {1,032,- 
601.  Germany  took  {623,889;  Belgium,  {334,191;  Great  Britain,  {105,- 
025 ;  Holland,  {64,595  i  ^^^  ^^^  United  States,  {31,867. 

VANILLA. 

For  1883  the  crop  was  given  at  55>ix8  kilograms,  valued  at  {651,958, 
while  in  1889  the  amount  was  stated  as  10,756  millares,  valued  at  {407,300. 
It  is  nearly  all  raised  in  the  State  of  Veracruz.  The  exports  for  1883  were 
given  as  {443,851,  for  1887  as  {850,807,  and  1892  as  {969,6x2.  The  bean 
goes  largely  to  the  United  States.  The  figures  of  the  product  for  1889  must 
be  much  too  low,  as  the  exports  for  1887  exceeded  the  stated  product  of 
1889  by  over  100  per  cent.  In  most  cases  the  export  data  is  more  reliable, 
especially  where  there  seem  to  be  inconsistencies,  than  that  of  production. 
It  is  only  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  product  for  1889  should  be 
nearly  or  quite  {800,000. 

SUGAR   CANE   AND   PRODUCTS. 

All  that  I  have  urged  concerning  coffee  and  tobacco  applies  to  sugar. 
In  iS9^  the  domestic  output  was  given  at  70,090,550  kilograms,  including 
in  this  crude  and  refined,  valued  at  {8,755,000.  In  1883  the  export  of  re- 
fined sugar  was  {198,365;  in  1887,  {124,034;  and  in  1892,  {21,889.  The  ex- 
ports of  crude  sugar  in  the  same  years  were  from  {30,000  to  {40,000.  The 
product  for  1889  is  given  for  refined  as  41,045,469  hectoliters,  valued  at 
£6, 471, 232,  and  of  crude  as  62,992,438  hectoliters,  valued  at  {4,260,633. 
This  gives  an  increase  of  nearly  {2,000,000  in  value,  and  may  be  accepted 
as  very  nearly  correct. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  production,  the  exports  have  steadily  decreased. 
This  is  due  to  better  distribution  of  the  home  crop,  made  possible  by  the 
railways  and  consequent  falling  off  in  imports  from  abroad. 

This  crop  is  produced  in  nearly  every  State.  Morelos  is  far  ahead  in  the 
refined,  with  Jalisco,  Michoacan,  and  Veracruz  in  this  order.  In  crude 
sugar  Veracruz  is  first,  closely  followed  by  Michoacan. 

BRANDIES. 

Various  sorts  of  brandies  are  made  from  molasses.  These  are  mostly  for 
home  consumption  and  amount  to  a  considerable  item — over  {4,000,000  per 
annum. 

GRAPE   PRODUCTS. 

A  small  amount  of  grape  brandy  is  produced,  mostly  in  Coahuila  and 
Chihuahpa.     The  wine  crop  is  larger — nearly  {200,000 — and  this  is  also 
No.  153 3. 
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mostly  made  in  the  same  States.  The  El  Paso  grape,  the  Parras  grape,  and 
wines  from  them  have  had  a  local  repute  for  many  years.  With  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  there  are  good  lands  in  these  two  and  in  other  States 
to  greatly  increase  the  amount,  while  better  treatment  of  the  juice  would  add 
much  to  the  qualities  of  the  native  wines.  The  value  of  the  grape  crop  not 
used  in  brandy  or  wine  is  stated  at  $373>479>  more  than  half  of  which  is 
from  Chihuahua.  In  point  of  fact,  the  grape  product  has  possibilities  of 
large  increase,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  its  time  of  ripening  are  such 
as  to  make  them  readily  salable  at.  a  fair  profit  all  over  the  United  States. 

MAGUEY   PRODUCTS. 

Pulque  is  the  common  beverage  of  a  great  number  of  people  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  this  first  fruit,  so  to  speak,  of  the  maguey  can  be  obtained.  It 
is  not  the  first,  that  i$  called  **agua  miel'* — ^literally  molasses  water  or  honey 
water;  but  it  reaches  the  pulque  state  at  the  first  stage  in  its  fermentation. 
Its  taste  is  not  unpleasant,  and  a  liking  for  it  is  almost  universal  among  the 
natives,  and  is  also  soon  acquired  by  newcomers.  Something  like  beer,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  great  cheapness  in  a  land  where  water  is  of^en  hard  to 
obtain  and  expensive.  The  percentage  of  alcohol  is  small,  and  its  liberal  use 
is  supposed  to  be  particularly  healthful ;  at  any  rate,  its  use  is  very  general. 
Pulque  trains  are  run  into  the  principal  cities,  where  it  is  retailed  in  hogskins 
or  other  vessels  by  itinerant  vendors  and  at  saloons.  The  fact  that  pulque  will 
not  stand  heavy  freight  charges  nor  last  longer  than  a  few  days  before  fer- 
menting prevents  its  greater  distribution  or  export. 

After  pulque  ceases  to  be  itself  it  becomes,  by  various  processes  of  fermen- 
tation and  treatment,  the  stronger  drink  called  "mescal."  This  latter  has 
about  the  same  alcoholic  strength  as  our  whisky  and  is  used  to  supplement 
the  milder  pulque.  Hidalgo  and  Mexico  are  the  chief  pulque  districts,  while 
Jalisco  leads  in  mescal,  and  its  production  is  quite  general  in  the  other  States. 

There  are  various  grades  of  mescal,  some  of  which,  like  those  of  San 
Carlos  and  Tequila,  have  an  extended  repute  in  the  country.  I  should  judge 
that  the  taste  for  mescal  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  that  for  pulque, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  much  stronger  beverage.  Formerly  the  price  was  so 
low  as  to  make  its  adulteration  unprofitable ;  but  recently  prices  have  gone 
up,  and  some  enterprising  parties  have  imported  considerable  quantities  of 
our  alcohol,  with  which  and  sundry  other  ingredients  they  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  most  abominable  compound.  This,  while  hard  to  distinguish 
from  the  genuine,  is  much  more  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  drinkers 
and  the  peace  of  the  community.  Altogether,  the  two  beverages  made  from 
the  maguey  amount  in  value  to  about  {9,000,000  per  annum. 

HENNEQUEN. 

This  fiber,  which  comes  almost  wholly  from  Yucatan,  is  used  for  a  large 
number  of  purposes,  and  its  range  is  steadily  increasing  each  year.  The 
total  output  for  1883  was  40,080,000  kilograms,  valued  at  {3, 35  2,000,  while 
for  1889  the  amount  was  39,216,251  kilograms,  worth  I5, 6 2 3, 640.     The 
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exports  for  1883  are  given  as  f3»3ii»o63,  and  for  1892  as  $6,358,220.  It  is 
the  chief,  almost  the  sole,  product  of  that  peninsula,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages and  drawbacks  of  a  single  crop  on  which  to  base  prosperity.  While 
the  foreign  uses  slowly  increase,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  output  will 
equal  or  even  exceed  the  demand. 

IXTLE. 

This  fiber  plant  and  product  has  also  steadily  increased.  In  1883  ^^^ 
output  was  2,231,890  kilograms,  valued  at  $1541053,  while  1889  gave 
the  amount  of  8,162,983  kilograms,  valued  at  $573,442.  Tamaulipas,  Chi- 
huahua, and  San  Luis  Potosi  are  the  chief  producers.  It  was  exported  in 
1883  to  the  value  of  $596,533;  in  1887,  $348,842;  and  in  1892,  $617,300. 

INDIGO. 

Chiapas  is  the  first  in  production,  and  the  total  for  the  whole  country  was 
only  227,395  kilograms,  valued  at  $332,760,  in  1889.  In  1883  the  output 
was  stated  as  192,246  kilograms,  valued  at  $358,002.  This  industry  is  not 
flourishing,  owing  to  lower  prices  and  difficulties  in  gathering,  preparing,  etc. 

COTTON. 

The  last  article  on  the  list  is  that  very  important  staple,  cotton.  As  I 
have  recently  in  two  very  full  reports  discussed  this  subject  in  every  phase 
so  as  to  enable  our  planters,  dealers,  and  merchants  to  know  Mexico's  pres- 
ent dievelopment  in  this  industry  as  regards  production,  importations,  and 
manufacture,  I  will  refer  all  needing  such  to  those  reports  when  published 

by  the  Department. 

WARNER  R  SUTTON, . 

Consul'  General. 
NuEVO  Laredo,  March  2g,  i8gj. 
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CULTIVATION. 

There  are  two  chief  forms  of  this  plant  {Racinus  communis)  to  be  met 
with  in  India,  but  under  each  of  these  there  are  numerous  modifications  in 
color  and  shape  of  leaves  and  presence  or  absence  of  spinous  appendages  on 
the  fruit.  These  two  great  types  have  received  various  names,  which  denote, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  size  of  the  seed,  and,  on  the  other,  the  color  of  the 
stems,  petioles,  ancT  leaves.  The  one  form  is  a  tall  bush  or  almost  tree,  a 
perennial  grown  as  a  hedge  plant  or  to  afford  shade  around  fields  in  which 
more  delicate  crops  are  being  cultivated ;  this  yields  a  larger  seed  and  an 
abundance  of  an  inferior  oil,  which  is  generally  expressed  by  a  different  proc- 
ess from  that  adopted  with  the  other  form.  The  second  is  an  annual  plant, 
sometimes  grown  as  a  pure  crop,  though  more  frequently  in  rows  or  lines 
trough  a  field  containing  other  crops.  It  produces  a  small  seed,  the  better 
kinds  of  which,  by  an  expensive  or  careful  process,  yield  the  superior  quail- 
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ties  of  the  oil  of  commerce  and  of  pharmacy.  The  oil  obtained  from  the 
first  is  largely  used  in  this  country  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  hence 
is  often  called  lamp  oil ;  but  it  also  finds  a  place  as  a  lubricating  oil,  and  is 
used  in  many  of  the  industries  of  Europe,  where  the  more  expensive  article 
would  prove  an  extravagance. 

The  manner  of  cultivating  the  castor-bean  plant  appears  to  be  the  same 
everywhere,  but,  since  it  varies  in  slight  particulars,  a  description  of  the 
methods  in  use  in  both  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bengal  should  be 
given.  In  Madras  it  is  claimed  that  the  best  ground  for  its  cultivation  is 
red  loam,  that  at  the  foot  of  hills  being  most  in  request,  though  it  certainly 
grows  well  on  alluvial  earths.  The  land  is  plowed  in  May  or  June  thrice 
with  the  ordinary  native  surface-scratching  plow.  A  large  flock  of  sheep  is, 
if  procurable,  picketed  on  the  field  for  a  few  nights ;  but  if  these  can  not 
be  obtained,  twenty-four  cart  loads  of  manure,  equivalent  to  about  8  tons, 
are  applied  to  each  acre.  After  the  manuring  the  ground  is  again  plowed 
twice.  In  July  or  August,  after  the  first  showers  have  fallen,  sowing  takes 
place.  One  plowman  forms  a  furrow,  and  the  man  sowing  follows  and  drops 
a  seed  into  this  at  intervals  of  about  a  foot.  A  second  plow  follows  the 
sower  covering  the  seed.  From  16  to  24  pounds  of  seed  are  said  to  be 
required  for  an  acre  of  land,  though  some  claim  that  12  or  14  pounds  are  suffi- 
cient. 

In  some  cases  where  the  large  variety  is  grown  holes  are  dibbled  with  a 
heavy  pointed  stick  some  i  or  1^2  yards  apart,  into  which  two  seeds  are  put, 
a  little  water  poured,  and  the  hole  then  filled  up.  In  other  instances  a  plow 
is  driven  along  the  field  which  has  previously  been  well  turned  up.  Behind 
this  follows  another  plow,  to  the  pole  of  which  a  hollow  bamboo  tube,  with 
a  perforated  cocoanut  shell  fixed  to  the  top  of  it,  is  attached.  A  man  walk- 
ing alongside  of  this  drops  at  every  yard  two  seeds  into  the  shell,  which  fall 
through  the  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  cut  by  the  first  plow  and  are 
then  covered  by  the  sowing  plow. 

The  castor-bean  crop  is  very  seldom  irrigated,  but  depends  entirely  upon 
what  rain  may  fall.  The  seeds  germinate  in  ^bout  a  week,  and  a  month 
after  this  the  land  is  plowed  twice  or  thrice  to  clear  it  of  weeds  and  to  thin 
it  where  it  is  too  thick.  At  this  stage  the  plant  is  not  infrequently  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  caterpillars,  which  are  met  by  sprinkling  with  ashes  and 
removing  the  insects  by  hand.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  after  sowing  the 
flowering  occurs,  and  in  the  sixth  the  capsules  are  formed.  The  picking 
begins  in  the  seventh  month  and  terminates  with  the  ninth,  when  the  cattle 
eat  off  what  leaves  remain  and  the  stems  are  cut  for  fuel.  The  seed  pods  are 
gathered  by  hand  and  are  stacked  in  a  corner  of  a  house  and  covered  with 
straw,  a  weight  being  placed  on  the  heap  to  exclude  the  air.  After  a  period 
of  six  days  the  capsules  become  soft  and  the  envelopes  rotten.  They  are 
then  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  days,  and  when  thus  dried  are  beaten  with 
a  heavy  wooden  mallet  about  2  feet  long  and  i  ^  feet  broad,  which  releases 
about  half  the  seed.     The  remaining  capsules  are  again  dried,  and  the 
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beating  process  is  repeated,  until  the  husking  of  the  rest  of  the  seed  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  small  species  in  this  district  is  usually  grown  with  other  plants, 
being  sown  by  driving  a  plow  at  pretty  wide  intervals  over  the  field  directly 
after  the  other  crops  have  been  put  down.  The  seeds  are  sown  about  a  yard 
apart.  The  outturn  of  this  plant  is  less  than  that  of  the  large  description, 
though  its  value  i$  said  to  be  50  per  cent  higher.  The  oil  of  the  small  kind 
only  is,  as  a  rule,  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

In  most  parts  of  India  the  varieties  of  the  castor  bean  are  described  as 
two — the  large  and  the  small.  Now  and  then  five  kinds  are  mentioned,  but 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal  there  seem  to  be  three  kinds  that  receive  atten- 
tion— the  "Chunaki"  (small  in  size),  the  "Gohuma"  (middle  sized),  and 
the  '*  Jagia"  (large  sized). 

The  method  of  sowing  Chunaki  castor  seed  is  very  simple,  as  no  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  is  necessary.  Holes  are  made  in  the  ground  about  2  inches 
deep  and  3  inches  in  diameter,  one  seed  being  put  in  each  hole  and  the 
holes  being  3  or  4  feet  apart.  The  seeds  germinate  and  the  young  plants 
appear  after  a  week.  The  crop  does  not  require  any  further  care.  Small 
plots  of  land  attached  to  the  houses  of  the  cultivators  are  used.  The  stems 
of  the  plants  serve  as  supports  for  creeping  vines.  The  poor  classes  of  the 
people  use  the  stems,  which  range  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height,  for  thatch- 
ing, and  the  leaves  and  oil  are  medicinally  employed.  The  oil  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  rheumatic  pains,  the  rubbing  of  it  on  the  affected  part  of  the 
patient  and  the  application  of  the  leaves  giving  immediate  relief.  The 
Chunaki  plants  are  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  years,  the  old  stocks 
producing  fruits  earlier,  but  their  seeds  being  inferior  to  those  of  the  new. 
The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  November  and  December  and  continues  till 
March.  When  ripe  it  bursts,  throwing  the  seeds  to  some  distance.  The 
bunches  of  fruit  are  plucked  and  placed  in  small  trenches  or  tubes  along  with 
water  or  liquid  dung.  They  are  allowed  to  rot  for  two  or  three  days,  after 
which  they  are  taken  out  and  put  in  the  sun.  When  dry  they  are  crushed 
by  hand  or  flat  wooden  mallets  and  the  seeds  cleaned  by  winnowing.  The 
seeds  are  bright  black  dotted  with  gray  and  have  a  hard  shell. 

The  Gohuma  variety  of  the  castor  bean  is  regarded  as  the  best.  It  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  somewhat  resembles  wheat  in  color.  It  thrives 
best  in  loamy  soil.  The  fields  are  well  prepared,  and  the  seeds  are  sown  at 
the  distance  of  i  or  a  spans  in  furrows.  The  plants  are  watered  once  or 
twice  when  the  soil  becomes  hard  and  when  there  is  a  means  of  irrigation, 
but  the  outturn  of  the  fields  which  have  natural  moisture  is  greater  than  that 
obtained  from  irrigated  land.  The  banks  of  streams  and  rivers  afford  a  crop 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  produce  of  other  lands.  The  stem  of  the  plant 
does  not  exceed  6  feet,  and  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Gohuma  is  sown 
in  November;  its  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  March  and  continues  till  April. 
It  is  harvested  in  the  same  manner  as  Chunaki. 

Jagia  is  sown  generally  along  with  Indian  corn  in  June  or  July  before 
the  rains  set  in.     The  ground  is  plowed  two  or  three  times  and  the  seeds 
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dropped  by  a  man  or  woman  one  by  one  3  feet  apart  in  the  furrows  made  by 
a  plow.  When  the  sowing  is  finished,  the  fields  are  made  even  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  flat  timber.  By  this  process  all  seeds  are  covered  with  earth, 
and  the  soil  of  the  field  retains  moisture.  The  crop  does  not  require  any 
care  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  February  or  March,  when  it  is  collected 
and  the  seeds  prepared  by  the  same  process  as  is  followed  in  the  case  of 
Chunaki.     The  seeds  of  the  Jagia  are  of  red  color  and  a  little  flat. 

The  cost  of  cultivation,  average  outturn,  and  net  profit  vary  greatly, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  care  taken  in  plowing,  manuring,  watering,  etc.  The 
profit  is  also  affected  by  the  quality  of  the  crop.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
the  average  products  per  acre  of  four  districts  in  Bengal  are  herewith  given : 


District. 


Moonghyr 
Bhagulpur 
Purneah... 
Maldah.... 


Cost  of 

cultivation 

and  collec- 

Outturn. 

tion. 

P^ndg. 

$5-40 

a,  460 

i.x8 

697 

1.70 

984 

6.00 

8,460 

Net  profit. 


^a.oo 

7- SO 
4.«o 
8.10 


In  Shahabad  district  the  outturn  per  acre  of  the  seed,  when  grown  with 
other  crops,  is  estimated  at  from  400  to  500  pounds.  In  Dacea,  where  the 
seed  is  sown  in  rows  a  little  elevated  from  the  general  level  of  the  field  and 
a  yard  apart,  each  plant  is  said  to  yield  from  20  to  25  pounds.  In  Kolhapur 
the  average  product  per  acre  is  530  pounds,  and  in  the  Punjab  there  are  said  to 
be  many  acres  each  of  which  produces  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  of  seed. 
A  gentleman  of  wide  experience  says  that  from  500  to  700  pounds  per  acre 
would  be  a  good  average  crop  for  India. 

Statistics  are  not  to  be  had  showing  the  area  annually  occupied  by  the 
castor  plant,  but  careful  estimates  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  not  less 
than  500,000  acres  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  The  Indian  consumption 
of  the  oil  is  very  great,  but  of  this  there  is  no  record. 

EXTRACTING  THE  OIL. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  there  are  three  processes  by  which  the  oil  is 
extracted : 

(i)  The  seed  is  roasted  in  a  pot,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  placed  in 
four  times  its  volume  of  water,  which  is  kept  boiling.  The  mixture  is  then 
frequently  stirred  with  a  wooden  spoon.  After  a  time  the  pot  is  removed 
from  the  fire  and  the  oil  skimmed  off.  The  residue  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
and  next  day  is  again  boiled  and  skimmed.  The  oil  thus  procured  is  supe- 
rior to  that  first  obtained,  and  is  kept  separate.. 

(2)  The  seed  is  first  boiled,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  for  two  or  three 
days.     It  is  then  pounded,  and  the  further  process  is  as  in  the  first  method. 

(3)  The  seed  is  soaked  for  a  night  in  water  and  next  morning  ground  in 
the  ordinary  native  oil  mill.     The  oil  is  removed  by  putting  the  pulp  into  a 
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piece  of  cloth  and  then  squeezing  the  oil  into  a  pot.     This  oil  is  used  for 
lamps  and  dyeing  purposes. 

Experijnents  were  made  at  the  Government  farm  at  Saidapet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  methods  of  expressing 
castor  oil.  The  quantity  of  beans  operated  upon  in  each  case  was  100  pounds. 
In  experiment  No.  i  the  oil  was  cold  drawn,  the  seed  being  crushed  in  a 
screw  press  with  horizontal  rollers  and  the  resulting  pulp  put  in  gunnies  and 
pressed.  In  experiment  No.  2,  which  was  divided  into  A  and  B,  extraction 
was  effected  by  the  ordinary  native  process  of  roasting  and  pounding  the  seed 
and  boiling  the  result  in  water,  the  oil  being  skimmed  off  as  it  rose.  The 
difference  in  results  between  A  and  B  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  overroasting 
of  the  beans  in  the  former.  In  experiment  No.  3  the  ordinary  native  mill 
was  employed,  and  the  oil,  after  the  pulp  had  been  well  pressed,  was  boiled. 
The  oil  obtained  in  No.  i  experiment  is  stated  to  have  been  very  pure,  but 
in  the  others  it  wassdirty.  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  outturn  in 
each  experiment: 


Description. 


OU 

Cake 

Husk  and  wastage 

Total 


No.  I. 

No.  a. 

A. 

B. 

Pounds. 

36.5 
36.8 

96.7 

Pounds. 

»7 

(•) 

Pounds. 
3« 

100 

No.  3. 


Pounds. 

30-43 

43- 48 
a6.09 

100 


*Not  determined. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  yield  of  oil  obtained  by  cold  drawing  was 
considerably  larger  than  that  by  the  other  process.  The  general  native  esti- 
mate of  the  yield  of  castor  oil  is  25  per  cent  on  the  quantity  of  beans  used. 
The  experiments  at  the  Government  farm  were  conducted  under  European 
supervision,  and  were  carefully  carried  out,  which  will  account  for  the  in- , 
crease  in  yield. 

In  Bengal  the  castor  seeds  are  partially  roasted  in  a  pan  and  pounded  in 
a  mortar,  without  being  husked.  The  stuff  so  prepared  is  mixed  with  water 
and  placed  in  an  earthen  pot  or  jar  over  a  fire,  the  quantity  of  water  used 
being  2  or  3  inches  above  the  level  of  the  crushed  seed.  As  the  water  evapo- 
rates the  oil  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  then  poured  into  another  vessel.  The 
jar  is  then  removed  from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool,  after  which  some  cold 
water  is  added  to  the  mixture,  when  the  jar  is  placed  in  the  sun.  The  oil 
still  remaining  in  the  mixture  then  appears  at  the  top  and  is  removed  by 
hand.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  boiled  again  in  a  separate  pan,  by  which 
process  any  moisture  and  all  other  extraneous  matter  are  eliminated,  and  the 
oil  becomes  purified  and  fit  for  consumption  in  lamps.  There  is  another 
process  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from  castor  seeds  followed  by  the  people  of 
this  presidency,  which  differs  but  very  slightly  from  that  already  described. 
In  this  method  the  seeds  are  boiled  with  water  before  being  pounded.   When 
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they  become  soft  they  are  placed  in  the  sun,  and  when  dry  are  crushed. 
Chunaki  seed  gives  35  per  cent  of  oil;  Gohuma,  ^7.5  per  cent;  and  Jagia, 
31  per  cent. 

The  following  processes  are  followed  by  one  of  the  manufacturers  in 
Calcutta  in  extracting  oil  from  the  castor  bean : 

(i)  The  seeds  are  first  cleaned  with  the  hand  by  women.  They  place  a 
quantity  of  seed  on  a  smooth  board  and  with  a  flat  wooden  mallet  give  them 
one  or  two  strokes,  which  break  the  seeds  into  two  or  three  pieces,  thus 
rendering  the  separation  of  the  husk  easy.  The  broken  seeds  are  then  win- 
nowed with  a  common  basket  winnower,  which  removes  the  husk  from  the 
kernel.  The  kernels  are  then  dried  in  the  sun  and  afterwards  broken  by  a 
crushing  machine.  They  are  then  put  in  small  canvas  or  gunny  bags  and 
pressed  in  the  hand  machine,  the  oil  falling  into  a  pan  placed  underneath. 
The  oil  is  collected  in  large  galvanized-iron  vats  and  bleached  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  which  also  causes  the  sediment  to  precipitate.  It  is  next  boiled, 
in  order  to  evaporate  any  remaining  moisture;  vegetable  charcoal  is  added 
to  it,  and  the  oil  is  then  filtered  through  flannel  or  blotting  paper.  The  oil 
thus  obtained  is  of  the  purest  quality,  used  only  in  medicine,  and  is  manu- 
factured to  order.  No  fire  is  applied  during  the  pressing,  and  hence  no  irri- 
tating part  of  the  seed  finds  its  way  to  the  oil.  The  yield,  however,  is  10 
per  cent  less  than  that  obtained  by  the  following  method. 

(2)  The  seeds  arc  husked,  crushed,  and  pressed  as  before.  At  the  time 
of  pressing  fire  is  putxunder  the  machine,  the  heat  from  which  liquefies  the 
oil  and  increases  the  yield,  with  which,  however,  a  certain  portion  of  the  irri- 
tating or  injurious  part  of  the  seeds  is  mixed.  It  is  then  bleached  and 
boiled  as  before  and  filtered  with  the  addition  of  animal  and  vegetable  char- 
coal. This  kind  of  oil  is  not  ordinarily  made,  but  an  oil  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  except  the  filtering,  is  largely  manufactured  and  extensively 
exported. 

(3)  The  seed  is  not  husked  by  hand,  but  by  machine,  and  is  therefore 
not  quite  free  of  husk,  and  the  oil,  not  being  so  clean,  sells  at  an  inferior  price. 

Some  of  the  jails  in  India  employ  many  of  the  prisoners  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  castor  oil.  The  cleaning  and  grading  of  the  seeds  are  done  by  fe- 
males, who  first  remove  all  extraneous  matter,  such  as  dust,  pebbles,  and 
foreign  seeds,  and  who  then,  by  means  of  sieves  with  different  sized  meshes, 
grade  the  seed  into  four  sizes.  The  splitting  of  the  shell  is  done  with  a  ma- 
chine which  consists  of  two  smooth  iron  rollers  placed  parallel  to  one  another 
and  working  toward  one  another.  It  is  worked  by  hand  by  a  simple  ar- 
rangement of  cogwheels.  One  of  the  cylinders  or  rollers  is  fixed,  the  other 
is  movable  by  a  screw  adjustment.  By  means  of  the  latter  contrivance  the 
space  between  the  cylinders  can  be  regulated  to  the  required  distance.  The 
space  is  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  size  of  the  seed  about  to 
be  split.  The  great  point  is  to  give  the  seed  a  sufficient  squeeze,  so  as 
to  split  the  shell  without  crushing  any  of  the  oily  matter  out  of  the  kernel. 
It  will  now  be  understood  why  it  is  necessary  to  grade  the  seed,  and  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  castor  seed  can  be  placed  in  four  grades  according  to 
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size.  A  wooden  box  is  placed  above  the  cylinders  to  hold  about  8  or  10 
pounds  of  seed  at  a  time,  which  keeps  the  cylinders  constantly  supplied. 
The  cylinders  are  each  about  2  feet  long,  so  the  process  of  splitting  goes 
on  very  rapidly.  The  use  of  a  mallet  and  board  for  the  purpose  of  splitting 
the  seed,  as  employed  elsewhere,  is  a  slow  process  entailing  a  large  employ- 
ment of  hand  labor  and  the  disadvantage  of  frequently  bruising  the  kernel 
and  prematurely  extracting  and  losing  the  oil. 

The  seed  is  passed  on  to  the  winnowers,  who  separate  the  husk  from  the 
kernel  on  large  masonry  platforms.  Sunning  is  a  very  necessary  step  in 
castor-oil  manufacture,  not  only  to  dry  any  moisture  there  may  be  in  the 
kernel,  but  to  liquefy  and  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  oily  matter. 

The  kernel  is  now  taken  to  the  crushing  machine,  which  is  similar  to  the 
splitting  machine,  except  that  the  two  cylinders  work  close  together  and  are 
both  immovable.     In  this  the  kernel  is  crushed. 

The  crushed  kernel  is  now  put  into  pieces  of  canvas  about  15  by  12  inches, 
the  sides  of  which  are  folded  over  so  as  to  prevent  escape  of  the  kernel. 
These  canvas  bags  are  placed  alternately  with  iron  plates  into  the  screw 
press,  the  pressure  from  which  is  applied  horizontally  by  means  of  two  pow- 
erful screws.  Each  screw  has  a  wheel  fixed  to  it,  in  which  are  sockets  for 
the  insertion  of  lever  bars.  Four  men  are  generally  employed  in  working 
the  screws  by  means  of  lever  bars.  As  pressure  is  applied  to  the  canvas  bags 
the  oil  oozes  out  of  them  into  a  trough  placed  below.  At  the  back  of  the 
press  a  fire  is  kept  up  to  facilitate  the  exudation  of  oil.  Each  canvas  bag 
holds  about  a  pound  of  crushed  kernels,  and  each  feed  of  the  press  requires 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  canvas  bags. 

The  thick,  slimy  oil  thus  obtained  is  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  boilers, 
vho,  mixing  it  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  40  parts  of  oil  to  from  5  to  8 
parts  of  water,  boil  it  in  large  copper  pans.  The  boiling  of  the  oil  is  per- 
haps the  most  delicate  stage  of  the  whole  process  of  the  manufacture.  To 
know  exactly  when  to  stop  the  boiling  is  a  point  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
great  experience.  Thermometers  were  used  at  one  time,  but  the  results  were 
not  satisfactory.  Now  the  experienced  boiler  is  guided  by  his  eye  and  by 
his  sense  of  touch.  As  soon  as  he  sees  that  the  bubbling  of  the  oil  is  about 
ceasing,  and  finds  that  the  sediment  lying  in  grains  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
has  acquired  a  certain  color  and  crisp  consistence  he  knows  the  oil  is  suffi- 
ciently boiled,  and  quickly  extinguishes  the  fire. 

The  oil  is  removed,  and,  after  having  passed  through  a  bed  of  charcoal 
and  six  or  eight  folds  of  calico,  is  ready  for  use. 

THE  OIL  IN    THE   INDUSTRIES. 

The  castor-oil  plant  is  largely  cultivated  in  Assam  to  feed  the  silkworm. 
An  excellent  paper  pulp  is  made  with  the  bark  from  the  stems.  The  oil 
is  frequently  used  by  the  Indian  dyers,  and  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  for  dressing  tanned  hides  and  skins,  as  it  repels  rats  and  other 
vermin  and  does  not  interfere  with  subsequent  polishing.  This  oil  is  the 
most  eligible  one  for  lubricating  all  sorts  of  machinery,  clocks,  watches,  etc. ; 
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it  is  the  best  lamp  oil  inuse  in  India,  giving  an  excellent  white  light  vying  in 
brilliancy  with  electricity,  far  saperior  to  petroleum,  rape  seed,  mustard,  lin- 
seed, and  all  other  oils,  whether  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral.  The  slowness 
with  which  it  burns  and  its  freedom  from  danger  as  a  lamp  oil  is  a  great 
recommendation.  The  railways  in  India  bum  it,  as  the  soot  it  gives  out  is 
almost  imperceptible.  It  is  used  very  extensively  by  the  great  perfumers  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  fancy  articles  they  put  on  the  market,  and  enters 
largely  into  the  making  of  some  kinds  of  varnish.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
speaking  of  its  medicinal  excellencies. 

CASTOR-OIL  CAKE. 

At  the  Alahabad  East  Indian  Railway  station  the  lamps  are  lighted  with 
the  gas  obtained  from  the  castor-oil  cake.  ^It  has  been  found  to  be  an  excel- 
lent material  for  that  purpose.  It  is  very  highly  esteemed  as  a  manure,  and 
it  is  stated  that  castor  cake  and  bone  meal  mixed  together  form  a  better  ferti- 
lizer for  sugar  cane  than  either  of  these  manures  alone.  At  the  Seebpore  farm 
castor  cake  proved  a  better  manure  than  saltpeter  for  wheat.  An  acre  of 
land  manured  with  1,920  pounds  of  the  cake  gave  9,966  pounds  of  potatoes, 
whereas  an  acre  with  960  pounds  of  cake  and  480  pounds  of  bone  meal  gave 
7,752  pounds  of  potatoes,  cow  dung  giving  a  return  of  5,220  pounds,  and 
an  acre  not  manured  at  all  only  5,100  pounds  of  potatoes. 

CASTOR-OIL   EXPORTS. 

From  1850  to  1881  the  export  of  castor  oil  expanded  from  100,000  gal- 
lons to  over  3,000,000  gallons.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and 
value  of  exports  of  castor-oil  cake  and  castor  oil  during  recent  years,  the  old- 
fashioned  hundredweight  being  used : 


Whither  exported. 

i 

Quantity. 

Value. 

'    x889-'9o- 

x890-'9i. 

x89x-'93. 

x889-'9o- 

x89o-'9i. 

x89x-'99. 

Castor  seed*. 
United  KituEdom •.•.••••* 

Cwt*. 
837.388 
450,301 
306,949 

Cwt*. 

x89,733 
4*7,997 
939,043 

Cwt*. 
81,999 

4x3,796 
340,900 

1597,976 

1,099,639 

467,866 

#375, 8x0 

907,679 

43a, 469 

#X48,5«a 

736,748 
6x1,481 

■,, 

r  ranee • 

Other  countries 

Total 

894,631 

859.77a 

835,995 

9,004,764 

x.7X5,95x 

x,496,89x 

Castor  oil. 
United  ICinedoni 

Gallon*. 

789,550 
1,005,780 

876,660 

Gallon*. 

i,iox,6o4 

1,300,078 

855,55a 

Gallons. 

X,  384, 745 
x»037.904 

85'.33x 

3x3.784 
4*0,699 

359.972 

399, 4« 

498.573 
346.509 

448,998 

373,341 
318,149 

Australia 

Other  countries—.................. 

A  OCSti  •  •  •  •  •••■•  •  •  •  •••■••«  •«•  ■  •  • 

a,  6*4, 990 

3»«57.a34 

3.873,980 

x,094.388 

X, 844,550 

X, 140,4x1 

In  preparing  this  report  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  George 
Watt,  reporter  on  economic  products  with  the  government  of  India. 

SAMUEL  MERRILL, 

Consul' GeneroL 
Calcutta,  February  22^  iSgj. 
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JAVA   PETROLEUM. 

The  Dortsche  Petroleum  Company  commenced  operations  about  the 
middle  of  1888  with  a  capital  of  350,000  florins  (|  140, 700),  and  is  reputed 
to  have  paid  last  year  a  dividend  of  80  per  cent.  At  Wonokromo,  s}4 
miles  from  Sourabaya,  it  hgs  erected  a  large  refinery,  employing  some  200 
men. 

The  oil  is  procured  at  present  from  wells  at  a  village  called  Djabakkoto» 
4  miles  from  Wonokromo,  being  conveyed  to  the  refinery  by  pipes. 

At  Djabakkoto  there  are  twenty-seven  wells  varying  in  depth  from  100  to 
800  feet.  The  density  of  the  oil  is  23**  to  42**.  At  another  village  (Gogor) 
there  are  six  wells,  the  deepest  being  1,850  feet.  There  is  also  a  gas  well  at 
Gogor  with  a  pressure  of  438  pounds.  The  gas  is  utilized  for  stoking  pur- 
poses. 

The  area  of  the  Dortsche  Petroleum  Company's  concessions  in  different 
parts  of  Java  is  about  150,000  bahoes  (a  bahoe  is  i^  acres).  At  present 
there  are  about  90,000  tins  of  oil  obtained  every  month,  which  will  soon  be 
increased  to  double  that  amount.  The  oil  costs,  packed  in  tins  and  cases, 
2.29  florins  (i  florin=4o.2  cents)  per  case,  and  is  sold  in  Sourabaya  by 
agents  of  the  company  for  3.62^  to  3.65  florins.  The  company  buys  up 
Devoe's  empty  tins  and  cases  and  utilizes  them  for  its  oil,  which  is  sold 
as  American  oil.  Many  complaints  are  heard  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
present  Devoe  oil,  which  is  really  Java  oil  put  on  the  market  as  Devoe  in 
Devoe's  tins  and  cases.  The  demand  for  this  Java  oil  is  far  greater  than  the 
supply. 

There  is  another  concession  for  petroleum — the  Goenoeng  Sarie — ^granted 
by  the  Government  to  a  Chinese  family,  the  Twan  Lok,  with  a  registered 
capital  of  300,000  florins ;  but  they  are  reputed  to  have  formed  a  Chinese 
company  with  4,000,000  florins  capital.  At  present  this  company  has  an 
area  of  250  bahoes,  upon  which  there  are  three  wells  of  from  75  to  350  feet 
deep.  The  well  of  75  feet  depth  discharges  396,000  liters*  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  oil  having  a  density  of  17*'.  This  company  has  been  working  for 
only  a  few  months,  and  anticipates  putting  in  a  plant  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
deliver  100,000  liters  per  month.  Labor  is  cheap.  The  labor  cost  per  foot 
for  sinking  the  wells  averages  i  florin  for  the  flrst  150  feet. 

Twelve  wells  are  being  put  down  near  Pasverolan,  Kedirie,  Toebang, 
Rembang,  and  Banjoewangie,  concessions  having  been  granted  and  com- 
panies formed  for  petroleum.  There  is  a  good  field  for  American  oil  ma- 
chinery, of  which  nothing  is  known. 

B.  S.  RAIRDEN, 

Consu/. 

Batavia,  January  269  i8qj. 
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The  agitation  for  shorter  hours  of  labor  finds,  perhaps,  its  most  vigorous 
expression  in  the  movement  in  behalf  of  women  and  children.  There  are 
special  reasons  for  this. 

The  prevailing  conditions  grow  out  of  causes  essentially  modem.  With 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  dispensing  in  great  measure  with 
physical  force  and  often  with  trained  intelligence,  came  the  inevitable 
substitution  of  woman  and  child  labor.  Carl  Marx  early  recognized  this 
and  promptly  predicted  what  has  happened.  Old-World  conditions  have 
always  favored  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  but  their  numbers 
have  grown  so  rapidly  during  the  past  two  decades  as  to  excite  grave  appre- 
hension in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  of  all  classes.  This,  in  connection 
with  their  state — physical,  mental, 'and  moral — affords  ample  justification  of 
the  interest  their  condition  has  excited.  It  is  claimed  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
female  population  in  Germany  is  engaged  in  trying  to  earn  a  living.  Such 
a  considerable  part  of  the  whole — to  say  nothing  of  the  large  numbers  of 
children  likewise  employed— can  not  fail  to  work  a  strong  influence  in  social 
development. 

Of  17,632,008  persons  tabulated  according  to  trade  or  calling  in  1882, 
75.8  per  cent  was  male  and  24.2  per  cent  female.  Certain  industries,  from 
their  character,  take  the  lead  in  employing  female  labor;  5.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  female  population  is  estimated  as  belonging  to  the  servant  class.  Of 
1,334,007  persons  returned  as  employed  in  tailoring  and  laundry  establish- 
ments, 576,517  (43.22  per  cent)  were  women.  Textile  industries  furnished 
employment  to  850,859  persons,  and  of  these  the  women  numbered  328,780 
(38.05  per  cent).  In  paper  factories  there  were  37,685  men  and  20,847 
women,  the  latter  comprising  35.6  per  cent.  Working  in  tobacco  factories 
were  64,474  men  and  48,919  women,  the  latter  being  43.1  per  cent.  Of 
8,236,496  persons  engaged  in  farming  and  kindred  occupations,  2,534,909 
were  females.  In  1890  there  were  reported  to  be  130,079  women  employed 
in  manufactories,  and  of  these  84,625  were  engaged  in  spinning  establish- 
ments. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  women  workers  in  recent  years  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  industrial  occupations  alone  being  considered : 


Year. 

Small  industries. 

Large  indostries. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

x87< 

3i 453. 357 
3»487»o73 

705,874 
989,4^9 

a,oxo,499 
a,  3^7, 9^ 

410,991 
517,3a* 

5.463.856 
5.8x5,039 

1,1x6,095 
*.  506, 743 

i88a 

Increase 

33,716 

983.548 

3*7,467 

Z07.  xoo 

35».x83 

390,648 

Percentage  of  increase. 

Per  cent. 

X 

Per  cent. 
40.x 

Per  cent. 
«5.8 

Per  cent. 
a6.  z 

Percent, 
6.4 

Percent. 
3S 
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A  comparison  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  affords  the  best  evidence 
of  the  hardships  experienced  by  this  class  of  workers.  Berlin  and  Breslau 
are  taken  as  representative  cities,  and  the  figures  given  in  the  accompanying 
table  are  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  females  in  the  industries  men- 
tioned : 


Indnstqr. 

fierlm. 

Bresir   . 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Mark*. 
7.50 
6.00 
7.50 

5- 50 

6.00 

3.78 

10.00 

Mark*. 
10.50 
13. 00 
10.50 
za.oo 
15.00 

13-33 
15.00 

Mark*. 
9.00 
8.00 
9.00 
8.00 
9.00 
8.06 
za.oo 

Mark*. 

•73 
5.00 

4.ao 

6.36 

5.45 
3.00 

364 

Mark*. 
S-oo 
8.89 
8.00 
9.09 
9.09 
Z3.00 
7.87 

Mark*. 
4.09 
7.aa 
6.  zo 
7.87 
6.8a 

Cwiefikctories  (bv  the  diccc)* 

Picture  fiame  &ctorics  (by  the  hour)* 

Cisar  fiictories  fbv  the  TMece)t 

Clock  fiwrtori^s  (by  the  pte<x)l 

Artificial  flower  foctories  (by  the  hour)g.... 
Furrier  (br  the  hour)!.. 

7.50 
5-45 

*  Ordinary  factory  hands. 

t  Rollers. 

}  Ordinary  factory  hands  and  sewing  women. 

{Ordinary  factory  hands  and  assistants. 

Some  comment  is  called  for  in  connection  with  this  table.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Berlin  working  women  is  by  no  means  so  favorable  relatively  as 
the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  cost  of  dwellings  is  from  45  to  50 
per  cent  higher  in  Berlin  than  in  Breslau,  and  food  is  reckoned  from  2  to 
24  per  cent  higher.  The  average  weekly  cost  of  living  in  Breslau  is  thus  es- 
timated: Dwelling,  I  mark;  dinner,  1.75  marks;  breakfast  and  supper,  2.25 
marks;  sick  fund,  15  pfennigs;  total,  5.15  marks.  No  allowance  whatever 
is  made  for  the  following  items :  Clothing  and  washing,  heating  and  light- 
ing, care  of  health,  recreation,  etc.  \ 

This  instance  is  typical.  What  is  true  of  the  two  cities  just  cited  holds 
good  elsewhere.  A  higher  scale  of  wages  usually  means  a  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing. A  few  quotations  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  wages  prevailing  in  other 
centers  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  already  given.  In  Stettin  work- 
ing girls  in  linen  mills  receive  from  4.80  to  7.20  marks  weekly;  piecework- 
ers, from  7.20  to  9.60  marks.  Women  employed  in  dressmaking,  etc.,  earn 
from  4.50  to  9  marks.  In  tailoring  establishments  the  wages  vary  from  3.60 
to  6  marks. 

In  Posen  the  average  weekly  wages  for  sewing  girls  on  linen  articles  is 
about  3  marks;  tailoresses  receive  3.60  marks;  those  working  by  the  piece 
get  about  9  marks.  Piece  workers  on  linen  goods  working  from  daybreak 
until  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night  can  earn  from  12  to  15  marks  weekly. 

In  Erfurt  a  sewing  woman  with  the  aid  of  a  machine  earns  from  6  to  9 
marks.  Those  sewing  by  hand  can  not  make  over  5  marks  on  the  average, 
and  those  less  industrious  do  not  make  over  2.50  marks. 

In  Stuttgart  a  sewing  girl  earns  on  the  average  7.56  marks  weekly;  a 
tailcress  7.32  marks. 
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Turning  to  child  labor,  we  find  an  array  of  facts  of  much  the  same  tenor. 
Speaking  absolutely,  as  well  as  relatively,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  late 
years  in  the  number  of  children  employed.  In  1882,  according  to  official 
reports,  there  were  143,262  children  15  years  of  age  or  less  engaged  in  fac- 
tories or  in  kindrecl  work.  In  1886  the  number  of  those  employed  up  to  16 
years  of  age  was  155,582.  The  increase  in  the  leading  industries  during  the 
period  from  1884  to  1890  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Industries. 


Mining,  foundries,  etc. 

Quarries « 

Metal-worldng 

Machinists 

Chemical  industry 

Heating  and  lighting  apparatus.., 

Textile  hidustry 

Paper  and  leather. , 

Wood-carving....I 

Food  supplies 

Oothing 

Polygraphic  industry 

Other  industries. 

Total 


X884. 


FVom  IS  to 
14  yean. 


Number. 
690 

x,o8o 
495 
4*7 

43 

6.908 

709 
668 

4»3ao 

796 

468 

"53 


18,716 


From  Z4  to 
x6yean. 


Numhtr, 
XS»958 
",844 
IS,««S 
zo,ooa 
1,760 

394 
37,545 
7,743 
4,473 
13.89X 
5,039 
4,435 
3,548 


»33,Si7 


1890. 


From  x«  to 
z4yean. 


Number. 

843 
3,»73 
x,S66 

934 
360 

9,4<H 
x,3i4 
1,358 
6,340 
x,axa 
68z 
948 


37,485 


From  X4  to 
z6  years. 


Number. 

•a, 730 
ax, 686 

»S,xoi 

•1,489 

3,S<5 

853 

58.038 

xi,930 

8,77t 
90, 57* 
8,39« 
7.158 
4.066 


9x4,359 


Increase  or 

since  1884. 


From  X9  to  Vnm  14  to 
X4  years. 


Per  cent. 

—  x« 
+100 

+  45 

+  90 

—  6 


+ 
+ 
+ 


36 
85 


H-xox 
+  46 
+  $« 
+  45 

—    a 


+  47 


z6 


Per  cent. 

+  4« 
+  68 
+  60 

-fxox 
+100 
-fzoa 

+  54 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


54 
98 
48 
60 
60 
«4 


+  60 


There  was,  then,  a  total  increase  of  89,504,  or  59  per  cent.  The  greatest 
increase  took  place  in  Saxony.  From  3  to  5  marks  weekly  for  young  people 
from  14  to  16  engaged  in  the  textile  industries  is  the  general  compensation. 
As  to  children  under  44,  an  example  is  taken  from  the  district  of  Trier, 
where  in  a  number  of  cigar  factories  the  wages  in  1891,  according  to  the 
Government  inspector  for  that  district,  amounted  to  about  6  cents  for  a  day's 
work  of  six  hours. 

Dr.  Kuno  Frankenstein,  in  one  of  his  brochures  (from  which  some  of 
the  foregoing  statistical  matter  has  been  drawn),  thus  sums  up  the  matter: 

A  very  large  part  of  the  working  women  in  our  large  cities  receive  wages  wbicb  do  not 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  most  urgent  needs  of  life,  and  accordingly  find  themselves  obliged 
either  to  seek  supplementary  assistance  in  prostitution  or  to  accept  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  physical  and  mental  distress. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  official  testimony.  The  factory  inspec- 
tor for  Schleswig,  in  the  official  report  for  1891  already  referred  to,  remarks 
that  employers  state  that  working  women  in  that  section  are  very  often  of 
doubtful  moral  character,  preferring  to  seek  employment  in  factories  rather 
than  enter  domestic  service,  because  of  the  greater  freedom,  and  that  it  is 
by  no  means  unusual  for  concealed  prostitution  to  seek  in  factory  work  a 
convenient  cloak.  The  inspector  for  the  Plauen  district  also  calls  attention 
to  the  significant  fact  that  of  1,912  children  bom  during  1891,  330  (17.25 
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percent)  were  illegitimate.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  official  figures  published 
in  1885  showed  that  between  1879  ^^^  '^^3  ^^^y  i^*5  P^^  cent  of  those  bom 
were  illegitimate.  In  the  following  cities  the  percentage  of  illegitimacy 
was:  Breslau  (1881),  16.14  per  cent;  Leipsic  (i874-'83),  15.5  per  cent; 
Berlin  (i88i-'86),  13.62  per  cent;  German  Empire  (i88i-*83),  9.3  per 
cent. 

The  comparative  mortality  during  the  first  year  per  100  of  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  children  for  the  period  embraced  between  1875  ^^^  ^^^^  is  seen 
from  the  following  table: 


Cities.  Illegitimate.   Legitimate. 


•7.41 

fierlin 50.86  09.67 

beslau 48. 9X  31.06 

Magdeburg 47.8  88.09 

Frankfort.. 36.97  20.04 

Cologne. 33.85  »6.X4 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  the  conditions  above  alluded  to  are 
confined  to  Germany  or  that  they  are  worse  there  than  elsewhere.  On  the 
other  handy  many  salutary  changes  have  been  effected  of  late  years,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  has  enacted  much  progressive  and  humane  legislation. 
In  this  category  are  the  laws  for  the  protection  and  indemnity  of  workmen 
in  case  of  accident,  sanitary  regulations  for  factories  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments, and  the  like.  An  elaborate  system  of  factory  inspection  has  been 
adopted.  The  Empire  is  divided  into  fifty-two  districts  comprising  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  inspectors  and  assistants.  Prussia  has  the  largest 
number  of  districts — nineteen;  Saxony  comes  next  with  seven.  The 
largest  number  of  inspectors  assigned  to  any  one  district  is  thirteen — the  dis- 
trict of  DUsseldorf,  which  includes  the  large  manufacturing  cities  of  Crefeld 
and  Barmen. 

The  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  effectual  supervision,  as  the  official 
reports  disclose,  are  not  few.  Numerous  cunning  evasions  of  the 'law  are 
resorted  to,  and  not  infrequently  employers  visit  their  resentment  upon  em- 
ploy^. Thus  in  the  district  of  Merseburg- Erfurt  the  inspector  in  his  last 
report  mentions  a  tobacco  factory  where  the  effects  of  filth  and  bad  ventila- 
tion were  plainly  apparent  in  the  pale  and  sickly  countenances  of  the  youth- 
ful employes  of  both  sexes.  Upon  being  ordered  to  conform  to  the  sanitary 
regulations,  the  proprietor  immediately  dismissed  all  the  children  in  his 
employ.     This  is  one  of  many  cases  in  point. 

Most  European  countries  have  laws  protecting  in  some  degree  women  and 
children.  The  following  information,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Lux's 
Sozialpolitisches  Handbuch,  shows  in  a  general  way  the  leading  features  of 
existing  legislation.  A  few  changes  have  been  recently  made.  France 
adopted  a  new  labor  law  last  October  making  eleven  hours  a  day^s  work  for 
women  and  children.  Further,  Germany  enacted  some  months  since  a 
more  stringent  law  regarding  Sunday  labor. 
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EUROPEAN    MINOR   LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

Austria, — Child  work  is  forbidden  in  factories  up  to  the  fourteenth 
year;  in  trades  up  to  the  twelfth  year.  Up  to  14  years  it  is  restricted  to 
eight  hours  daily,  then  to  eleven  hours ;  the  hours  can  be  further  restricted 
up  to  the  age  of  16.  The  hours  of  employment  are  between  5  a.  m.  and  8 
p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Child  labor  is  forbidden 
up  to  the  fourteenth,  or,  if  necessary,  up  to  the  sixteenth,  year  in  cases  where 
the  work  is  unhealthy  or  hinders  physical  development  or  interferes  with 
schooling.  The  Sunday  rest  is  twenty- four  hours.  Restrictions  apply  as  in 
Germany. 

Belgium. — Child  labor  is  prohibited  up  to  12  years.  The  number  of 
hours  of  work  daily  for  those  from  12  to  18  years  is  twelve  at  most,  including 
pauses,  with  one  and  a  half  hours'  intermission.  Night  work  up  to  the 
twelfth  year  is  forbidden. 

Denmark, — Child  labor  is  forbidden  up  to  the  tenth  year,  and  children 
from  10  to  14  years  must  not  be  employed  longer  than  six  and  a  half  hours 
daily;  from  14  to  18  years,  twelve  hours.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  6 
a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  for  children  and  from  5  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  for  young  people, 
with  intermissions  of  two  hours,  one  and  a  half  hours  of  which  must  be  be- 
fore 3  p.  m.  Sunday  work  is  forbidden  to  children  and  young  people.  The 
law  applies  to  factories,  etc.,  but  inspection  reaches  only  25,000  workmen. 

France, — Child  labor  is  forbidden  up  to  the  twelfth  year.  The  age  may 
be  reduced,  with  permission,  to  the  tenth  year  in  certain  industries,  like 
textile,  glass  and  paper  factories,  etc.  The  daily  hours  are  limited  to  six  up 
to  the  twelfth  year;  twelve  hours  from  12  to  16  years;  apprentices  under  14 
years,  not  more  than  ten  hours;  from  14  to  16  years,  not  more  than  twelve 
hours.  Pause  is  required.  Night  work  is  forbidden  up  to  the  sixteenth  year 
and  in  unhealthy  and  dangerous  occupations,  unless  otherwise  permitted  by 
public  decree.  In  factories  where  uninterrupted  work  is  indispensable  chil- 
dren may  be  employed  at  night  and  on  Sundays,  but  sufficient  time  must  be 
granted  them  for  religious  devotions.  These  exceptions  are  made  in  favor 
of  paper,  sugar,  glass,  and  metal  industries. 

Germany, — Child  labor  is  forbidden  up  to  the  thirteenth  year,  and  chil- 
dren under  14  years  must  not  work  more  than  six  hours  per  day,  with  an 
intermission  of  half  an  hour.  The  hours  of  labor  for  those  over  14  are  be- 
tween 5:30  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  with  intermissions  of  one  hour  at  noon,  and 
a  half  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Children  are  forbidden  to  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  in  certain  industries  for  moral  reasons.  The  exceptions  are 
similar  to  those  which  apply  to  woman  labor.  Sunday  rest  is  twenty-four 
hours;  during  two  successive  holidays,  thirty-six  hours;  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide,  forty-eight  hours.  These  regulations  are  restricted  to  fac- 
tories and  mines.     Inspection  is  provided  by  law. 

Great  Britain, — Child  labor  is  forbidden  up  to  the  tenth  year;  up  to  the 
fourteenth  year  when  no  doctor's  certificate  can  be  produced.  In  textile 
factories  the  hours  must  be  divided  into  morning  and  afternoon.     Not  more 
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than  four  and  a  half  hours  of  uninterrupted  work  is  permitted.  The  restric- 
tions are  for  young  people  from  14  to  1 6  years;  after  16  years  they  work  on 
full  time.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  or  7  a.  m.  to  7 
p.  m.  y  with  intermission  of  one  and  a  half  hours,  one  hour  of  which  must 
be  before  3  p.  m. ;  half  an  hour  on  Saturda3rs.  Work  is  forbidden  on  Sun- 
days, Christmas  holidays,  and  Good  Fridays.  Further,  there  are  eight  half 
holidays,  which  are  not  to  fall  on  Saturday.  The  regulations  are  restricted 
to  factories  and  mines,  excepting  only  flax  factories  and  where  no  children 
are  employed.     Factory  inspection  is  required. 

Italy. — Child  labor  in  mines  is  prohibited  up  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  year. 
Up  to  15  years  children  may  be  employed  in  factories,  mines,  etc.,  only 
upon  production  of  a  medical  certificate.  The  working  day  consists  of  eight 
hours  for  children  up  to  la  years  of  age.  Night  work  for  children  under  12 
years  is  forbidden ;  from  12  to  15  years  six  hours  work.  The  intermission 
is  one  hour.  Work  is  prohibited  in  dangerous  and  unhealthy  occupations  up 
to  15  years.  Night  work  of  children  under  12  years  is  permitted  in  facto- 
ries which  are  run  without  cessation.  The  regulations  apply  only  to  factories 
and  mines. 

Netherlands, — Children  are  forbidden  to  work  up  to  the  twelfth  year 
and  in  dangerous  occupations  up  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  age.  A  day's  work 
is  eleven  hours.  The  hours  of  employment  are  from  5  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m., 
vith  one  hour  intermission.  Night  work  is  forbidden  for  children  under  14 
years  from  10  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  Sunday  work  is  permitted  from  14  to  16 
years  till  6  a.  m.  Women  and  children  are  protected  in  religious  devotions* 
The  law  applies  to  factories  and  shops,  including  work  at  home. 

Sweden, — Child  labor  is  forbidden  up  to  the  twelfth  year  in  factories  and 
shops,  and  is  restricted  under  14  years  to  not  more  than  six  hours  daily; 
tinder  18  years  not  more  than  ten  hours.  Night  work  is  forbidden.  The 
intermission  for  children  is  half  an  hour ;  for  young  people,  two  hours. 
They  are  forbidden  to  work  in  mines.  The  law  applies  to  factorieis,  small 
shops,  and  mines.     Inspection  is  required. 

Switzerland. — Child  labor  is  forbidden  up  to  14  years,  and  for  minors 
from  14  to  16  years  to  not  more  than  eleven  hours  daily,  including  school- 
ing. The  hours  of  labor  are  between  5  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  with  one  hour 
intermission.  Labor  is  forbidden  during  school  and  confirmation  period  up 
to  18  years,  and  further  when  required  in  the  interest  of  the  children.  The 
exceptions  are  when  help  of  children  is  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  a 
job  and  when  the  proper  learning  of  a  trade  requires  it.  Sunday  rest  is 
twenty-four  hours.    The  restrictions  are  the  same  as  in  Germany. 

EUROPEAN   WOMAN  LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

Austria. — ^The  daily  number  of  working  hours  is  eleven.     Work  is  for- 
bidden ft'om  8  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.     The  intermission  is  one  and  a  half  hours. 
Labor  is  prohibited  in  dangerous  and  unhealthy  industries.     The  exceptions 
are  factories  working  day  and  night. 
No.  153 4. 
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Belgium. — Night  work  k  forbidden  for  females  op  to  the  twentj-fifst 
year.  Labor  is  prohibited  ia  mines  beyond  the  reach  of  daylight.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  numerous. 

France, — Night  work  is  forbidden  for  girb  up  to  the  twenty-first  year, 
unless  wives  and  widows,  from  9  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  Labor  is  prohibited  in 
mines  beyond  the  reach  of  light. 

Germany. — ^The  daily  hours  of  labor  number  eleven ;  ten  horns  before  a 
holiday.  Night  work  is  forbidden  from  &30  p.  m.  to  5:30  a.  m.,  and  on 
days  preceding  holidays  after  5  p.  m.  The  intermissicxi  is  one  hour ;  mar- 
ried women,  one  and  a  half  hours  at  noon.  Work  is  forbidden  for  six 
weeks  after  accouchement  or  for  four  weeks  upon  jNToduction  of  doctor's  certi- 
ficate, and,  upon  grounds  of  morality  and  health,  in  certain  occupaticms  in- 
dicated by  law.  The  working  hours  during  any  one  year  can  be  prc^ooged 
by  special  permission  to  thirteen  hours  daily,  imtii  a  total  of  forty  additional 
working  days  has  been  reached.  Saturday  cleaning  and  work  necessitated 
by  natural  causes  are  not  reckoned.  Spinning  fibctories  and  fectories  work- 
mg  day  and  night  are  exempted. 

Great  Britain, — The  daily  hours  of  labor  number  ten — ^nine  before  a 
hc^iday ;  firom  6  to  6  or  from  5  to  5.  In  textile  fssbctories  the  hours  number 
filty-six  and  one-half  per  week,  including  half  an  hour  ixx  cleaning.  Night 
work  is  prohibited.  The  intermissions  are  oat  hour  and  a  half,  one  hour  (^ 
which  must  be  before  3  p.  m. ;  half  an  hour  on  Saturdays.  Work  must  be 
interrupted  after  five  consecutive  hoios;-  in  textile  factories  two  hours. 
Rest  must  be  taken  at  the  end  of  four  and  a  half  boors'  consecutive  work. 
There  are  no  special  regulations  for  married  womeiiw  Labor  after  dark  is 
prohibited  in  winter.  Night  work  and  extra  work  are  permitted  in  fiictories 
ru»  by  water  power,  when  neeessitated  by  nature  of  the  business  during 
specified  periods,  when  caliied  for  by  unforeseen  drcnnsstances,  and  in  cases 
of  danger. 

NetJuriands.-^The  hours  of  labor  daily  number  eleven,  between  5  a.  nu 
and  7  p.  m.  Night  work  is  forbidden  from  10  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  The  inter* 
mission  is  one  hour.  It  is  forbidden  to  work  for  four  weeks  after  accouche- 
ment. Work  is  restricted  in  dangerous  and  unhealthy  occupations.  There 
are  exceptions  in  unusual  events  and  in  pressing  business  demands. 

Sweden.^^ljaX}ot  in  mines  is  prohibited  to  females  under  18  yeurs. 

Swiiurland.--^'Tht  hours  of  labor  number  eleven  per  day^;  ten  before 
holidays.  Work  is  permitted  at  any  time  between  5  a.  ra.  and  S  pu  m. 
Night  work  is  only  allowed  m  fKtories  working  continuously.  The  inter- 
mission is  one  hour ;  married  women,  one  and  a  half  hours  at  no<H^  Em- 
ployment of  women  two  weeks  before  accouchement  and  six  weeks  after  is 
forbidden.  The  cleaning  of  engines  and  dangerous  machines  in  motion 
is  prohibited.  Spinning  factories  and  factories  working  day  and  night  are 
exempted. 

ALBERT  H.  WASHBURN, 

Commercial  Ageni. 

Magdeburg,  March  7,  i8gj. 
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HISTORY  OF  GOVERNMENT   EXPERIMENTS. 

It  was  centuries  ago^*&r  back  m  the  Middle  Ages— when  civilization  was 
yoimg  and  the  substantial  liberty  of  to-day  but  a  rare  and  fitful  dream,  that 
the  disturbing  question  of  securing  employment  for  workmen  through  some 
regidar  and  responsible  agency  first  presented  itself  for  consideration  and 
possible  solution.  The  shackles  of  fuedal  bondage  had  been  removed,  and 
there  were  thousands  of  freemen  in  France  upon  whom  lay  the  responsibility 
of  self-support.  Their  former  masters  no  longer,  of  necessity,  provided  them 
either  with  employment,  food,  raiment,  or  lodging.  The  ''new-made" 
freemen  had  to  seek  emplojrment  by  applying  for  it  in  person  or  by  standing 
on  ''hiring  places,"  where  those  in  need  of  workmen  could  see  and  make 
terms  with  them.  There  was  a  third  method  employed  by  those  who  wanted 
work,  and  that  was  to  seek  the  good  offices  of  certain  monasteries  and  con- 
vents, which  institutions  had  already  taken  upon  themselves  the  charitable 
task  of  finding  places  for  nurses  and  household  servants. 

There  is  a  quaint  old  book,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1263  by  Etienne 
Boileau,  entitled  *^ Registry  of  Trade  and  Merchandise  in  Paris,"  which 
tells  many  interesting  things  about  the  hiring  of  labor  in  those  remote  days 
and  throws  much  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  workman  when  he  first 
began  to  acquire  the  right  to  earn  money  for  himself. 

In  ^e  thirteenth  century  most  workmen  where  hired,  not  by  the  hour,  day, 
or  week,  but  for  several  nK>nths,  for  the  year,  or  for  a  term  of  several  years. 
Taskwork  was  forbidden,  and  there  were  stringent  enactments  about  the  fur- 
nishing of  fools  to  artisans.  The  artisan  was  not  permitted  to  work  at  home, 
bot  was  compelled  to  toil  in  a  general  workshop.  All  workmen  who  came 
to  F^ms  were  ccMnpelled  to  wear  the  costtmie  of  Paris  workmen  and  to  fur- 
nish some  sort  of  re^rences  or  recommendations  from  their  last  employers. 
In  the  sword-polishing  trade,  no  workman  was  hired  unless  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  s  respectable  wardrobe.  Later  on,  when  the  associations  and  cor- 
porations had  come  into  existence,  an  effort  was  made  to  citcumscribe 
competkfone  by  limiting  the  number  of  workmen  which  a  master  might 
employ.  A  master  cutter  was  allowed  two  apprentices,  and,  if  he  had  three, 
he  was  obliged  to  place  one  elsewhere  or  send  him  out  of  Paris. 

By  a  decree  of  Kmg  John  (1351)  employers  were  forbidden  to  compete 
for  workmen  by^  od^ring  an  advance  of  wages. 

The  workmen  hired  by  the  year  did  not  compose  all  the  working  popu- 
lation of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  host  of  others  out  of  emplo3rment  from  dearth 
of  work,  expiration  of  contract,  exactions  of  employers,  and  manual  or  moral 
deficiency  stood  on  the  public  places,  where  employers  came  to  choose 
among  them.  These  hiring  places  were  not  open  to  every  class  of  workmen ; 
each  &ade  had  its  exclusive  "place"  in  the  city.  This  method  of  hiring 
workmen  was  not  limited  to  Paris,  but  extended  to  all  the  considerable  towns 
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in  the  provinces.     By  an  order  of  King  John  employers  who  were  in  want  of 
men  were  commanded  to  hire  them  on  these  public  places. 

REGISTRY   OR  INTELLIGENCE   OFFICES. 

The  registry  offices  also  originated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were 
intended  first  to  procure  employment  for  female  domestics  and  nurses. 
The  first  registry  of  the  kind  was  connected  with  religious  institutions,  and 
notably  with  that  of  the  Order  of  St.  Catherine ;  but  soon  regular  registry 
offices  were  opened  in  different  parts  of  Paris,  and  they  became,  in  a  short 
time,  very  lucrative,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  four  daughters 
of  the  nurse  of  Jean  le  Bon  were  each  authorized  to  open  a  registry  for 
nurses  in  Paris,  which  was  considered  at  the  time  a  valuable  privilege.  The 
directors  of  the  offices  were  called  "commandaresses."  The  modern  "in- 
telligence office  "  owes  its  origin  to  these  ancient  offices  of  registry  for  nurses. 

GUILDS  AND   ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  social  distinctions  made  between  master  and  man 
in  the  trades  were  very  slight.  Both  were  affected  by  the  same  misfortunes 
and  both  pursued  the  same  career;  they  worked  side  by  side;  they  lived 
together,  and  formed,  in  reality,  but  one  class.  This  primitive  equality 
became  much  altered  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
monarchy,  which  was  beginning  to  assert  its  power,  united  all  trades  and 
arts  into  corporations  in  every  town  in  the  Kingdom  and  put  a  heavy  tax 
on  them,  so  that  the  rich  could  afford  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  by  this  means  they  came  to  be  regarded,  and  they  regarded 
themselves,  as  privileged  persons.  The  old  equality  and  simplicity  van- 
ished. The  apprentice  had  to  serve  much  longer  than  before,  and  was  not 
able  to  obtain  an  independent  position  (set  up  for  himself)  until  he  had  paid 
a  tax  and  made  a  costly  chef-d^osuvrej  or  masterpiece,  given  a  banquet  to  his 
former  masters,  etc. ;  so  that  the  poor  workmen  were  condemned  to  toil  for 
the  same  masters,  and  were  never  able  to  go  into  business  for  themselves,  no 
ipatter  how  capable  they  might  be. 

As  the  difference  in  station  between  master  and  men  became  more  and 
more  pronounced,  a  breach  still  wider  separated  the  contractors  from  work- 
men ;  and  these  latter,  excluded  from  the  employers'  association,  turned  out 
of  the  old  domestic  intimacy  by  the  pride  of  those  who  owed  their  new  posi- 
tion only  to  their  money,  exasperated  by  hard  work  and  small  wages,  saw 
no  other  resource  open  to  them  than  that  of  rallying  about  each  other  and 
forming  district  associations  opposed  to  the  coalitions  of  their  employers 
and  of  capital. 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  these  associations  took  at  first  a  reli- 
gious form,  the  character  of  pious  congregations  {confriries)^  and  fixed  their 
head  offices  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  parishes  the  most  frequented  by 
tradesmen.  These  congregations  were  originally  benevolent  societies,  of 
which  the  revenues  were  destined  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
feasts  of  patron  saints,  to  help  the  sick  and  the  infirm,  and  to  educate  young 
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men.  But  soon  other  interests  engaged  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
associations,  and  they  began  to  dictate  laws  for  fixing  the  amount  of  wages 
and  the  hours  of  work. 

Against  this  new  danger,  the  employers  solicited  the  protection  of  the 
secular  arm.  Their  grievances  had  the  result  of  provoking  a  profusion  of 
royal  ordinances,  of  which  the  most  notable  was  that  of  Charles  IX  (1570), 
confirmed  by  that  of  Henri  III  (1576),  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  work- 
men were  forbidden  to  turn  any  of  their  companions  from  the  service  of 
their  employers  or  to  assemble  in  any  public  place  on  pain  of  death,  and  all 
secular  or  regular  ecclesiastics  were  forbidden  to  allow  in  their  cloisters  or 
other  parts  of  their  habitations  any  assembly  of  workmen's  associations. 

However,  these  stringent  decrees  did  not  discourage  the  newly  formed 
associations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  favored  their  development,  as,  being 
refused  the  publicity  of  their  grievances,  the  workmen  met  in  secret  and 
resolved  on  plans  of  self-protection  which  were  suggested  by  the  persecution 
to  which  they  were  subjected. 

Already  in  the  sixteenth  century  these  associations  had  developed  into  a 
vast  federation  of  syndicates  or  guilds,  which  defended  their  common  interests 
by  strikes,  threats,  and,  when  necessary,  by  armed  force.  They  were  no 
longer  of  a  local  character,  but  embraced  all  workmen  of  the  same  trade 
throughout  the  country.  All  the  young  men  who  had  finished  their  appren- 
ticeship made  their  **  tour  de  France"  before  settling  down.  Each  trade 
had  certain  towns  marked  out  for  it,  where  the  young  men  could  either  find 
work  or  members  of  their  trade.  The  ''tour  de  France"  for  carpenters, 
for  instance,  was  Paris,  Sens,  Auxerre,  Chilon-sur-Sadne,  Lyons,  Avignon, 
Marseilles,  Nimes,  Montpellier,  B^ziers,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  La  Rochelle, 
Nantes,  Tours,  and  Chartres. 

These  associations  were  closely  watched  by  the  authorities,  who  were  not 
slow  to  note  their  influence,  and  several  royal  decrees  were  issued  against 
them.  Even  the  faculty  of  theology  of  the  Sorbonne  condemned  these  asso* 
ciations  in  1658  in  unmeasured  terms,  which  condemnation  received  official 
sanction  in  Paris  in  the  following  year ;  but  these  anathemas  and  excommu- 
nications proved  of  as  little  use  as  the  royal  edicts.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
they  flourished  stronger  than  ever. 

HIRING  WORKMEN   IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  workmen's  associations  and 
thwart  their  tactics,  th^employers  united  themselves  and  adopted  secret  reso- 
lutions. They  exacted,  for  instance,  from  all  workmen  who  applied  to 
them  a  certificate  from  their  previous  employers,  attesting  that  they  never 
injured  their  (employers')  interests,  and  they  also  obliged  them  to  register 
their  names  with  the  secretary  of  the  society.  This  secretary  became  in  a 
short  time  the  intermediary  between  the  workman  and  his  employer,  and 
thus  were  founded  the  registry  offices  for  all  kinds  of  trades,  hitherto  limited 
to  nurses  and  domestics. 
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Theophraste  Renaudet,  phfsician  in  ordinary  to  Louis  XIII,  conceived 
the  idea  of  opening  in  Paris  and  all  the  provincial  towns  registry  offices  for 
servants,  artisans,  and  workmen,  and  obtained  for  this  purpose  letters  patent 
from  the  King.  In  these  bureaus  were  kept  in  registry  books  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  employers  who  were  in  need  of  hands,  and  consequently 
the  person  in  search  of  work  had  only  to  repair  to  one  of  these  institutions 
to  find  what  might  sciit  him.  These  offices  became  in  a  short  time  so  be- 
sieged widi  applicants  that  the  Government  utilized  them  in  the  interests  of 
public  security,  and  imposed,  by  a  ro3ral  decree,  on  all  struigers  and  persons 
out  of  employment  the  necessity  of  inscribing  their  names  on  the  registries. 
However,  after  some  years  tiiese  offices  became  more  or  less  unpopular,  and 
finally  had  to  be  dosed. 

CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN   1 789. 

At  the  time  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  1789,  wo!%  was  almost 
everywhere  at  a  standstill,  and  the  working  classes  were  reduced  to  great 
straits.  The  harvest  of  1788  was  destroyed  by  hail,  and  the  succeeding 
winter  was  exceptionally  rigorous;  the  country  was  threatened  with  famine. 
The  critical  state  of  industry  and  commerce  was  stilJL  more  aggravated  by 
the  agitations  which  preceded  and  followed  the  elections  of  the  £tats-Gen- 
eraux,  by  the  events  of  July  14  and  those  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and, 
in  a  word,  by  the  ferment  existing  throughout  the  mass  of  the  population. 

A  large  number  of  workmen  were  idle  in  Paris,  and  all  those  reduced  to 
misery  in  the  provinces  flocked  to  the  capital.  House-building  being  totally 
at  a  standstill,  masons,  stonecutters,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  etc.,  increased 
the  ever-growing  multidude  of  indigents,  so  that  the  authorities  became 
alarmed  and  took  steps  to  remedy  the  situation. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1789,  the  city  of  Paris  created,  in  order  to  help 
the  workmen,  offices  of  public  works  in  different  quarten,  for  which  a 
large  sum  was  voted  l^  the  National  Assembly.  Unfortunately,  a  host  of 
beggars  and  vagabonds  flocked  in  &om  all  sides  at  this  news,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  hoikest  workmen.  They  even  insisted  on  receiving  a  day's 
pay  without  giving  its  equivalent  in  work,  and  soon  the  authorities  were 
obliged  to  send  them  all  back  to  their  respective  departments  under  escort 
and  reserve  all  the  work  for  citizens  of  Paris. 

NATION^  W0RKSH0P9» 

Shortly  afterwards  the  d^iartmenls  claimed  sufaSdies  from  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  crisb  became  general  and  prolonged.  At  this  conjunc- 
ture MaUuet  proposed  to  Parliament  to  create  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
KepubUc  and  at  the  national  expense  workshops  for  the  needy.  The  A9> 
sembly  voted  iiar  the  proposition,  and  the  workshops  were  immediately 
opened  in  the  provinces.  These  workshops  were  of  two  kinds — the  first, 
where  only  ta^wofk  was  givien,  while  the  seoond  were  reserved  ft>r  those 
who  were  weak  from  old  age  or  constitutional  causes  «nd  who  were  paid  by 
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the  day.     The  daily  wages  were  always  inferior  to  the  current  wages  of  the* 
country  for  the  same  kind  of  work  and  were  regulated  by  the  administration. 

As  regarded  Paris,  only  those  who  had  a  domicile  in  the  city  or  were  bom 
there  could  be  received  in  any  of  the  workshops  opened  in  die  capital. 
None  were  admitted  under  18  years  of  age,  and  all  were  obliged  to  inscribe 
their  names  on  the  register  kept  for  the  purpose.  They  were  also  obliged 
to  famish  themselves  with  the  necesssary  instruments — shovels,  spades,  picks, 
etc.  In  case  they  were  not  able  to  do  so,  the  took  were  given  to  them ;  but 
a  certain  amount  was  retained  from  their  wages  weekly  until  the  full  price 
was  paid.  The  work  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  clearing  and  draining 
gronnds,  making  canals,  planting  forests,  opening  up  roads,  and  other  work 
of  a  like  nature.  However,  at  the  end  of  a  year  these  national  workshops 
became  a  sonrce  of  embarrassment  to  the  Government,  and  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  1791  a  deputy  (M.  de  Liancourt)  presented  a  report  to  the  Assembly, 
in  which  be  set  forth  with  much  precision  the  abuses  to  which  these  work- 
shops gave  rise  and  the  great  drag  they  were  on  the  treasury.  In  it  he  said 
that  Parliament  had  voted  a  sum  of  172,000,000,  of  which  f  80,000  were  given 
to  each  department.  The  number  of  workmen  increased  in  Paris,  so  that  in 
a  few  months  31,000  men  had  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Treasury.  It  be- 
came impossible  to  control  properly  this  large  multitude,  and  consequently 
a  great  number  of  those  employed  were  men  who  had  already  sufficient 
private  means,  while  a  still  greater  number  were  simply  idlers  who  presented 
themselves  at  the  roll  call,  but  who  refused  to  work  and  got  their  day's  pay 
nevertheless.  The  report  concluded  by  proposing  to  close  all  these  work- 
shops and  to  open  extensive  public  works.  The  National  Assembly  adopted 
this  view,  and  all  the  workshops,  except  those  in  which  women  and  children 
were  employed,  were  abolished. 

In  spite  of  the  opinions  of  certain  historians,  the  dark  years  of  the  revo- 
lution- wcs-e  not  disastrous  to  private  industry.  At  the  time  when  France 
was  the  prey  of  internal  dissensions,  when  she  was  defending  herself  against 
the  allied  poweis  of  Europe,  and  when  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  national 
activity  were  absorbed  by  the  needs  of  the  public  safety,  her  industry,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commeroe  published  in  1804, 
rose  to  a  higher  level  than  it  had  touched  tuider  the  ancient  r^ime. 

How  was  hiring  of  workmen  atfXectad  during  this  period  (i  791-1803), 
vhich  had  no  small  influence  on  industry?  We  have  no  precise  knowledge 
of  it,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  workmen  stood  on  the  public  places 
and  were  engaged  as  they  were  wanted. 

LA6OR  UNDER    THS  8ECX)ND  KEfVJfLlC. 

Hie  great  number  of  idle  workmen  occupied  seriously  the  attention  of 
the  Provbional  Government  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  this  considerar 
tion  was  fully  justified  by  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

To  provide  work  for  the  thousands  of  unemployed  workmen,  the  build- 
bg  of  public  offices  was  immediately  ordered.  These  measures  procured 
work,  however,  for  but  a  small  portion  of  the  population  of  Paris;  the  greater 
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•  part  remained  idle  on  account  of  the  industrial  crisis  and  the  closing  of 
private  manufactories.     Soon  xoo^ooo  men  were  out  of  work. 

The  system  of  national  workshops  was  developed  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  circumstances;  the  town  halls  were  crowded  with  applicants,  who 
accepted  work  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  day.  In  a  few  weeks  over  100,000 
men  had  to  be  provided  for  by  the  treasury,  and,  although  they  belonged 
to  different  trades,  they  were  given  but  one  kind  of  work,  for  which  the 
greater  part  were  unfitted. 

Moreover,  no  serious  control  was  exercised  on  this  mob  of  men.  Many 
of  them  got  themselves  inscribed  in  several  sections  and  received  the  pay; 
others  presented  themselves  only  for  their  salaries  and  worked  in  the  mean- 
time in  private  workshops;  while  overseers  placed  on  their  books  fictitious 
names  and  pocketed  the  surplus  salaries.     For  such  reasons  taskwork  was 

'substituted;  but  the  success  was  not  greater,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
abolish  the  national  workshops.  This  measure  gave  rise  to  the  terrible  and 
bloody  riots  of  the  23d  to  the  26th  of  June,  1848. 

UNDER   THE   SECOND    EMPIRE. 

After  the  ctmp  d^itatoi  1852  the  Government  of  Louis  Napoleon  reopened 
the  question  of  registry  offices  and  instituted  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  whole  system  and  to  see  if  it  were  to  the  advantage  of  the 
workmen  that  they  should  be  maintained.  At  the  end  of  some  weeks 
the  commission  decided  that  the  registry  bureaus  might  be  reopened  on  the 
condition  that  the  directors  be  approved  of  by  the  municipal  police,  that  they 
present  sufficient  guaranties  of  morality,  and  that  the  offices  be  submitted  to 
a  periodical  inspection.  On  the  proposition  of  the  commission  a  decree 
to  that  effect  was  issued  by  Napoleon  on  March  25,  1852,  and  is  still  in  force. 

UNDER  THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC. 

Since  1870  the  relations  between  workmen  and  employers  have  been 
modified  by  some  important  measures.  The  law  of  March  21,  1884,  recog- 
nized the  utility  of  workmen's  syndicates  or  trade  unions  by  the  following 
paragraph : 

Employers'  and  workmen's  syndicates  can  create  and  administer,  with  entire  freedom, 
bureaus  for  offers  and  demands  for  work. 

Labor  exchanges  were  soon  afterwards  created  in  different  towns,  and  the 
laws  relating  to  workmen's  livrets  was  repealed. 

Already  in  1848  M.  Ducoux,  prefect  of  police,  conceived  the  project  of 
creating  a  labor  exchange  in  one  of  the  populous  districts  of  Paris,  and 
submitted  to  Parliament  a  proposition  to  that  effect,  and  asked  for  a  sum  of 
300,000  francs  to  defray  the  expenses.  The  proposition  was  rejected,  and 
the  question  lay  dormant  until  1875,  when  M.  Delattre,  along  with  some  of 
his  colleagues,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  municipal  council  the  following  re- 
quest : 

The  undersigned  request  that  a  labor  exchange  be  created  in  the  Rue  de  Flandre,  in 
order  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the  numerous  groups  of  workmen  who  assemble  every  momiiig  to 
be  employed  in  the  docks. 
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This  project,  which  only  affected  one  district,  was  made  general  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  study  it,  and  in  a  short  time  the  administration  was 
requested  to  <' establish  labor  exchanges  in  every  place  where  workmen  of 
different  trades  assembled  to  be  hired." 

However,  it  was  not  until  1887  that  the  project  took  a  definite  shape, 
when  a  central  bureau  was  opened  in  the  Rue  J.  J.  Rousseau.  This  bureau 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Rue  Chateau  d'Eau,  where  it  was  inau- 
gurated with  great  solemnity  on  the  2 2d  of  May,  1892. 

This  example  of  Paris  was  quickly  followed  by  different  provincial  towns, 
and  every  year  new  exchanges  are  being  opened. 

These  labor  exchanges  have  for  objects:  (i)  To  suppress  the  assembling 
of  strikers  on  the  public  streets;  (2)  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  workmen; 
(3)  to  suppress  the  registry  offices;  (4)  to  centralize  offer  and  demand;  (5) 
to  establish  direct  relations  between  workmen  in  general. 

Of  late  years  the  registry  offices  have  become  very  unpopular,  and,  I  think, 
will  be  abolished.  In  1888  hostility  ran  very  high;  some  of  the  offices  were 
wrecked  and  others  seriously  injured  by  dynamite  explosions.  However, 
after  a  short  time  the  partisans  of  the  closing  of  those  bureaus  were  not  slow 
to  recognize  that  a  pacific  and  legal  action  would  have  more  chance  of  suc- 
cess. They  formed  themselves  into  a  league,  held  several  meetings,  and  in 
the  end  drew  up  a  petition  bearing  12,000  signatures,  setting  forth,  not  only 
the  inutility  of  these  offices,  but  the  great  prejudice  they  caused  workmen, 
and  the  grave  abuses  practiced  by  them.  But,  as  these  registry  offices  were 
authorized  by  the  law  of  1852,  the  municipal  council  could  do  no  more  than 
pass  a  resolution  praying  for  the  abrogation  of  the  law. 

The  league  then  made  an  appeal  to  the  Chambers,  and  called  together  a 
congress  to  better  emphasize  the  agitation  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  offices, 
which  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  with  the  same  object  in  vieyr.  Finally, 
the  minister  of  commerce  brought  the  question  under  the  notice  of  the 
Conseil  Sup^rieur  de  Travail,  which  proposed  in  its  session  of  February, 
1 89 1,  the  following  resolutions:  (i)  The  decree  of  1852  rendering  obliga- 
tory a  permission  to  open  a  registry  office  ought  to  be  repealed ;  (2)  the 
business  of  registry  offices  should  be  made  entirely  free;  (3)  municipalities 
should  be  no  longer  obliged  to  create  registry  offices.  These  resolutions 
were  forwarded  to  the  proper  person,  but  so  far  no  legislative  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  subject.    ' 

LABOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  EUROPE. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the  method  of  se- 
curing employment  for  servants  and  workingmen  in  some  of  the  other 
countries.  I  find  that  in  Germany  the  persons  who  are  employed  as  clerks 
in  shops  and  countinghouses  are  generally  members  of  benevolent  societies 
which  find  situations  for  those  belonging  to  them.  The  societies  are  found 
in  all  the  large  towns.  The  clerks,  also,  have  recourse  to  the  daily  press. 
There  also  exist  registry  offices  for  domestic  servants  of  both  sexes,  inde- 
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pendtntly  of  the  numerous  charitable  institutions,  #hich  interest  themselves 
chiefly  in  obtaining  places  for  female  servants  in  return  for  a  very  small  con- 
sideration. As  regards  workmen,  there  are  to  be  found  in  several  quarters  of 
every  large  town  small  inns  supported  by  certain  trades,  called  **  Heberges/* 
where  a  list  is  kept  of  all  the  employers  in  need  of  men.  Frequently  the  em- 
ployers themselves  go  there  to  engage  the  workmen  they  want.  In  the  port 
towns  the  sailors  are  enrolled  by  a  middleman,  who  is  generally  an  innkeeper 
and  who  goes  by  the  name  of  "Bass."  As  has  been  seen,  the  only  registry 
offices  in  Germany  are  those  for  servants,  of  which  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty  in  Berlin.  They  seem  to  give  satisfaction,  as  no  outcry  has  been 
mised  against  them;  however,  it  has  been  rematked  that  both  masters  and 
servants  seem  to  have  more  confidence  in  the  charitable  institutions,  and  ad- 
dress themselves  to  them  in  preference. 

There  are  very  few  organized  intelligence  offices  in  Austria.  Persons  in 
search  of  employment  prefer  to  make  personal  inquiries  or  to  advertise  in 
the  newspapers.  Personal  inquiry  is  made  generally  in  certain  inns,  public 
houses,  public  meetings,  etc.  It  is  in  this  primitive  manner,  also,  that 
sailors  are  enrolled ;  the  captains  find  in  taverns  well  known  to  be  frequented 
by  sailors  all  the  men  they  may  need.  The  greater  part  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  constructicHi  of  railways,  canals,  or  other  works  of  a  similar 
nature  are  hired  directly  by  the  foremen  or  overseers.  These  men  so  hired 
are  obliged  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  from  their  salaries  to  the  person  ^o 
has  obtained  for  them  the  place  or  the  work;  consequently  the  workmen  are 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  overseers.  It  frequently  happens  that  grave 
abuses  result,  which,  when  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities, 
are  severely  suppressed.  Situations  or  work  are  obtained  in  Austria  by  one 
of  the  three  following  method^:  (i)  By  registry  offices  for  the  special  trades; 
(2)  by  workingmen's  syndicates  (  Gewerbe-  Genossenschafien) ;  (3)  by  societies 
or  corporations.  The  registry  offices  are  mainly  for  servants,  whereas  the 
workmen  have  recourse  to  the  two  special  agencies  above  mentioned.  Be- 
sides these  agencies,  there  exist  a  certain  number  of  charitable  institutions 
which  are  worthy  of  mention,  viz :  Society  for  propagating  tnanual  labor  among 
the  Isrealites;  society  for  furnishing  a  night  refuge  for  the  outcast;  society 
for  liberated  prisoners;  society  for  placing  apprentices;  society  for  fhiding 
work  for  individuate  out  of  place.  In  1891  the  latter  society  obtained  work  for 
3,698  persons. 

In  Belgium  the  intelligence  office  business  is  exercised  without  any  control 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  each  office  pays  a  tax,  which  varies  from 
10  to  90  francs,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  business.  They  are,  as 
in  Austria,  entirely  destined  for  servants,  and  a  workman  would  never  think 
of  applying  to  these  offices  for  a  situation.  In  Brussels  there  are  thirteen 
registry  offices  and  forty-eight  lodging  houses  for  servants  and  housekeepers. 
Of  these  sixty-one  houses,  seventeen  are  honest  and  respectable,  twenty  satis- 
factory, and  twenty-four  absolutely  bad  fifom  a  moral  point  of  view,  {"ot 
workmen  thefe  ate  several  labor  exchanges,  where  they  are  ^ure  to  be  able  Xo 
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find  work  sooner  or  later.  Employers  have  confidence  m  these  institutions 
and  frequently  have  recourse  to  them.  During  the  year  189 1  there  were 
5i36i  applications  made  by  workmen,  and  of  this  number  4,091  found  em- 
ployment. 

From  all  that  I  can  gather  in  the  way  of  pertinent  information  on  the 
subject  of  intelligence  or  registry  ofiices,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  close  government  control  or  scrutiny. 

FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS, 

Consul 
St.  ETiEafN£,  1893. 
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INDUSTRIES. 

There  aie  one  hundred  and  forty  works  of  thirty-six  varieties  within  a 
radius  of  4  miles  of  Swansea  harbor  employing  about  30,000  people.  Nu- 
merous other  works  are  located  elsewhere  within  this  consular  district  em- 
plojring  a  large  number  of  laborers.  Among  the  important  products  of  these 
works  are  tin,  teme  and  black  plates,  steel,  steel  tubes,  steel  rails,  copper, 
silver,  zinct  nickel,  lead,  pig  iron,  castings,  machinery,  fire  bricks,  super- 
phosphates, patent  fuel,  arsenic,  alkali,  bleaching  powder,  copperas,  oxalic 
acid,  p)rroligneous  acid,  and  other  chemicals. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  copper  smelted  in  the  local  works  in 
a  year  is  21,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  #8,156,250;  steel,  500,^^00  tons,  of  the 
value  of  f  12,500,000.  The  spelter  or  zinc  manu&ctured  in  Swansea  forms 
nineteen^twoitieths  of  the  whole  production  of  the  Kingdom,  of  the  total 
value  of  #3,500,000.  One  year's  make  of  tin  and  teme  plates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Swansea  is  about  6,000,000  boxes,  valued  at  #25,000,000.  The 
total  shipment  of  tin  plates  at  Swansea  in  1880  was  405,488  boxes,  weighing 
25,343  tons,  which  had  increased  in  1890  to  3,710,552  boxes,  of  329,791 
tons  in  weight,  of  the  value  of  #17,234,325. 

The  total  imports,  exclusive  of  coastwise,  for  the  year  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1892,  was  #8,837,041,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  #152,- 
411,  while  the  value  of  the  total  foreign  exports  for  the  same  time  was 
119,827,877,  of  which  the  United  States  took  #10,136,461.  The  total  for- 
eign trade  of  the  port  was  #28,664,9x8.  To  this  should  be  added,  to  give 
the  total  trade  of  the  port,  33,098  tons  of  foreign  sundries  not  classified, 
372,133  tons  of  imports  and  405,240  tons  of  exports  coastwise,  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  #22,000,000,  making  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign 
and  coastwise,  #51,664^918  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1892. 

DOCK  PAOUTISS. 

The  dock  accommodation  at  Swansea  consists  of  the  North,  South,  and 
fttate  of  Wales  docks,  all  supplied  with  the  most  modem  hydraulic  machin- 
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ery  and  appliances  for  discharging  and  loading  cargoes  of  every  description 
with  dispatch  and  fitted  throughout  with  the  electric  light. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Dock,  constructed  for  vessels  of  the  largest  burden, 
possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  deepest  locks  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  The 
docks  are  surrounded  by  more  than  20  miles  of  railway  (the  property  of  the 
Harbor  Trust)  connecting  the  docks  with  each  of  the  great  railway  systems, 
viz,  the  Great  Western ,  London  and  Northwestern,  and  Midland.  The 
quays,  upward  of  3  miles  in  length,  are  furnished  with  fifty  hydraulic  and 
steam  cranes  and  twenty-one  hydraulic  coal  tips. 

Lines  of  steamers  are  already  established  between  Swansea  and  the  fol- 
lowing ports:  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Hamburg,  Nantes,  Bor- 
deaux, Rouen,  Lisbon,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Batoum,  etc. 

TIN  PLATE. 

There  are  ninety-six  tin-plate  works  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  total 
of  five  hundred  and  nineteen  mills.  Fifty-one  of  these  works,  with  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  mills,  are  located  in  this  district.  Three  or 
four  of  the  works  in  the  Swansea  district  are  idle,  and  some  others  are  not 
running  all  their  mills.  Several  new  works  were  established  in  the  district 
to  meet  the  demand  for  tin  plates  under  the  low  duty  prior  to  the  taking  ef- 
fect of  the  McKinley  act,  otherwise  there  would  now  be  few,  if  any,  milk 
idle. 

The  exports  of  tin  plates,  including  teme  and  black  plates,  from  this 
port  during  1892  were  the  largest  on  record,  exceeding  those  of  any  former 
year  by  nearly  20,000  tons ;  and,  while  the  shipment  coastwise  decreased 
during  that  year,  the  direct  shipments  abroad  increased  13  per  cent.  The 
total  shipments  have  increased  more  than  600  per  cent  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Steamers  of  2,500  tons  and  upwards,  net  register,  are  regularly  en* 
gaged  in  this  trade. 

Total  export  of  tin.  plates  from  tByy  to  i8gM, 


Year. 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

i88z. 

x88a. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

X89X... 

.X899. 
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CoMtwue. 

FordgB. 

Tons. 

7Ww. 

6.5«S 

4,479 

8,9x9 

3,So6 

«9.839 

6,599 

94,007 

1,336 

•x,836 

8,5*5 

«9i330 

x6,^x 

•5,353 

41.835 

33,316 

73.68. 

46,693 

xo3,075 

53.665 

»37.7o8 

6x,7So 

«39.«7« 

57,369 

X44,5«7 

48,605 

X53.79* 

33,641 

x96,x5o 

4«,97» 

190,049 

96.  398 

•t6,n8 

Total. 


«o,994 
»f4«S 
a6,43« 
>S,343 

90,96x 

35,961 

67.  tW 
106,998 
M9,768 

«9«,373 
•oo,9n 

»96,396 

»*9,79« 
•33,000 
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Very  much  designated  as  coastwise  was  transferred  to  ocean  liners  at  Liv- 
erpool and  went  abroad. 

PATENT  FUEL. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  patent  fuel  are  coal  dust  and 
coal-tar  pitch,  the  Scotch  pitch  being  better  than  the  English  because  it  is 
not  distilled  so  hard.  When  the  small  coal,  or  slack,  is  received  at  the 
works  it  is  sifted,  the  dust  being  made  into  fuel  and  the  small  pieces  of  coal 
being  used  as  fuel  in  the  furnaces.  The  pitch  is  crushed  between  fluted  roll- 
ers, and  the  dust  and  pitch  are  then  elevated  separately  to*a  platform,  where 
they  are  fed  in  the  proportion  of  about  i  pound  of  pitch  to  2  pounds  of  dust 
into  the  mixing  apparatus,  which  is  a  vertical  iron  cylinder  3  by  8  feet,  in- 
side of  which  is  a  revolving  shaft  with  arms.  Steam  is  thrown  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder  to  soften  the  pitch  and  dampen  the  dust.  By  machinery 
the  damp  mixture  is  pressed  into  molds  the  size  of,  say,  three  common  bricks. 
The  brick  is  then  taken  from  the  mold  by  machinery  and  carried  away  to  be 
stacked. 

There  is  a  French  patent  in  use  at  one  of  the  works  in  the  district  which 
turns  out  bricks  5  J^  inches  square  by  i^  inches  thick,  with  nine  three- fourth- 
inch  perforations  in  each  brick.  The  fire  from  these  bricks  is  almost  smoke- 
less, the  perforations  producing  perfect  combustion  of  the  gases. 

The  exports  of  patent  fuel  from  Swansea  during  1892  were  381,609  tons, 
Italy  and  France  being  the  largest  importers.  The  price,  free  on  board,  is 
about  |3  per  ton. 

COAL  AND  COKE. 

Anthracite. — Extensive  anthracite-coal  measures  are  located  in  this  dis- 
trict. This  coal  is  but  very  little  used  here  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  King- 
dom. From  long  custom  the  open-grate  fire  of  bituminous  coal  has  become 
an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  comfort  of  the  Welsh  and  English  home.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  anthracite  stoves  were  introduced  here. 
The  first  to  come  were  from  France,  and  bum  only  a  fine  pea  coal.  During  the 
past  year  the  American  base-burner  has  been  introduced  and  quite  a  number 
sold,  giving  satisfoction  wherever  used.  The  trade  in  these  stoves  will  develop 
slowly,  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  all  stoves;  but,  as  anthracite  is  cheaper 
here  than  bituminous  coal  and  a  ton  of  it  used  in  a  base-burner  will  last  much 
longer  than  a  ton  of  bituminous  burned  in  an  open  grate,  where  the  heat 
largely  escapes  by  the  flue,  economy  will  dictate  the  extensive  use  of  anthra- 
cite in  stoves  at  no  distant  day.  Of  the  anthracite  product  here,  the  largest 
exports  have  been  to  France.  Prior  to  1891  a  few  cargoes  were  sent  to  San 
Francisco.  During  that  year  the  shipment  to  the  Pacific  coast  was  materially 
increased.  During  1892  many  sailing  vessels  of  large  tonnage  have  visited 
this^rt  in  connection  with  this  trade,  some  of  them  having  taken  part  car- 
goes of  tin  plate  to  San  Francisco.  The  total  export  of  anthracite  during 
1892  was  about  500,000  tons,  of  which  about  80,000  tons  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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^fitvmmovf^-— Bituminoas  coal  has  been  mined  in  this  district  since  the 
year  1305.  The  export  during  1892  was  about  926,000  tons,  going  mostly 
to  European  countries. 

Coke. — There  are  few  coke  ovens  proper  in  the  district.  Spme  of  the 
coke  made  is  the  product  of  the  various  gas  works.  About  30,000  tons  were 
exported  last  year. 

Exports  o/coal,  cokt^  and paient  fuel  during  ike  years  t8go-^g9. 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1893 


Coal  and  coke. 


Tomi. 
1,488,  a4a 

«»4»5fOS8 
1,456,84a 


Patent  fixd. 


Tims. 
386,905 

353* 5>S 

381*  fe9 


EXPORTS. 
Total  export  trade  of  Swansea  harbor  for  the  years  rSgr  and  iSg2, 


.Axtiolas. 


Coal,  patent  ftiel,  and  pitch 

Metals  and  their  oses  (not  iron) 

Iron,  steel,  iron  ore,  and  tin  plates 

Timber  and  other  building  materials , 

Materials  oonnecfeed  with  the  chemical  trade.. 

Agricultural  produce  (food) 

Vegetable  and  animal  produce  (manii£sctures) 
General  merchandise m« 

Total- «. 


7mm. 
x,8oa,95o 
19a, 93* 

4xs,359 
98.588 
89,600 

50>«4 
10,309 

78,303 


•»7*fi»935 


««9« 


Tons. 

1,878,87s 
190,9x1 

443>553 
xi7#55o 

91, 60s 

7o,6aB 

9,109 

7».3» 


«»873.847 


This  commercial  agency  was  established  February  26,  1892.     Its  records 

show  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  that  date  to 

January  i,  1893,  to  be  16,836,778.83. 

CHAS.  M.  HOLTON, 

Commerciat  Agent, 
Swansea,  February  24y  z8gj* 


ASPHALT-MINING   IN  TURKEY. 

There  is  an  important  mine  of  asphaltum  near  the  seaport  of  Avlona,  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  This  mine  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  Sultan,  and  is 
rented  by  a  French  company  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  company  is 
represented  here  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  Asphaltum  is  extracted 
from  the  mine  both  in  liquid  and  solid  condition,  and  is  exported  to  Europe 
and  America.  There  are  two  or  three  asphaltum  mines  in  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Erzerum,  belonging  to  the  Government  and  private 
parties,  but  they  are  of  less  importance.  These  mines  are  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  and  are  not  worked,  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  transportation. 


BRISTOL   EXPORTS   TO   LATIN   AMERICA.  I9I 

Nothing  is  known  here  about  the  methods  of  preparing  the  so-called 

Egyptian  asphaltum  obtained  from  mines  in  Turkey,  as  it  is  exported  in  its 

natural  state — liquid  or  solid. 

WILLIAM  B.  HESS, 

Consul' GeneraL 
Constantinople,  March  27^  i8gj. 


BRISTQL   EXPORTS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA. 

In  this  agricultural  part  of  England  there  is  little  produced  that  finds  'a 
Hiarket  in  Latin  America. 

There  is  an  export  trade  in  galvanized  iron  from  Bristol  to  Buenos  Ayres 
amonnting  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  about  1,000  tons.  This  trade  has 
suffered,  as  have  others,  from  the  political  troubles  of  South  America  and  the 
high  exchange  rate  now  prevailing;  but  it  has  held  its  own  through  all  diffi- 
culties, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  material  is  a  necessity  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  The  entire  trade  in  this  commodity  from  this  district  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  firm,  who  are  probably  the  largest  shippers  of  this  material  in 
the  world.  They  devote  almost  all  their  attention  to  foreign  markets,  hav- 
ing agencies  all  over  the  world;  and  they  give  little  concern  to  supplying 
domestic  demands.  Their  preeminence  is  due,  I  am  informed,  to  the  care- 
fully maintained  excellence  of  their  output  and  to  their  large  employment 
of  mechanical  methods.  It  is  said  that  their  cost  of  production  is  under 
that  of  competing  firms,  through  their  use  of  machinery  and  the  large  scale 
upon  which  they  are  enabled  to  work.  I  do  not  quote  prices,  as  these  con- 
stantly vary  and  are  accessible  to  anybody  interested  in  the  iron  market. 

The  shipments  of  galvanized  iron  to  South  America  consist  entirely  of 
sheets,  corrugated,  and  of  wire  nettings.  Hollow  ware  is  not  sent.  Ship- 
ments are  not  made,  as  a  rule,  direct  from  Bristol,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  lighter  cargo  to  complete  the  loading. 

Owing  Uk  the  depressed  state  of  the  shipping  interest,  freights  are  and 
have  been  very  low;  and  the  firm  in  question,  owing  to  their  dealing  in  such 
large  quantittcs,  are  enabled  to  secure  the  most  fisivoraMe  terms; 

There  is  also  a  considerable  export  of  manufactured  cocoa  and  chocolate 
from  Bristol  to  the  South  American  states,  especially  to  Chile  and  the  west 
coast  A  superior  qtndity,  such  a&  is  imported  into  the  IPnlted  States,  is 
taken  in  those  markets^  largely  in  the  ibrm  of  confections  and  creams 
that  sell  retait  at  a  price  ranging  from  fi  per  pound  upwards.  They  are 
t^tefeUy  arraog^  in  pasteboard  boxes  elabocately  ornamented. 

A  cvefuk  iaqi»?y  of  individuals  throughout  this  district  and  the  kind 
codpeiatkm  of  the  chaix^^er  of  commerce  of  Bristol  has  failed  to  develop 
other  instiuices  of  lecal  shipments  to  those  markets. 

LORIN  A.  LATHROP, 

Consul, 
Bristol,  Feirumty^  JXf,  i^J* 
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METAL  PRODUCTION   OF  GERMANY. 

ZINC. 

Zinc  is  produced  in  Germany  almost  exclusively  from  domestic  ores,  as 
the  importation  of  zinc  ores  ipto  the  German  customs  district  very  little 
exceeds  the  exportation. 

Of  the  entire  amount  of  zinc  ore  obtained  in  Germany  (in  1891  about 
800,000  tons,  valued  at  25,000,000  marks*)  the  province  of  Silesia  yields 
about  four-fifths,  the  rest  coming  principally  from  the  Rhine  Province  and 
Westphalia.  The  amount  of  zinc  produced  in  the  German  Empire  increased 
from  58,386  tons,  valued  at  23,000,000  marks,  in  1872  to  139^353  tons, 
valued  at  almost  63,000,000  marks,  in  1891.  This  is  an  increase  of  139  per 
cent  in  twenty  years. 

Of  the  entire  1891  production,  88,421  tons  (63.5  per  cent),  valued  at 
about  39,000,000  marks,  were  from  the  Government  district  of  Oppeln; 
13,357  tons  (9.6  per  cent)  from  the  district  of  Arnsberg,  14*939  ^^ns  (10.7 
per  cent)  from  the  district  of  Dusseldorf,  17,198  tons  (12.3  per  cent)  from 
the  district  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  the  remaining  5>438  tons  from  other 
parts  of  Germany  (principally  from  the  Government  district  of  Cologne  and 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony). 

In  1 89 1  there  were  in  operation  altogether  twenty-eight  zinc  foundries, 
employing  9,586  workmen.  Besides  these,  there  were  three  others  in  which 
zinc  was  a  secondary  product.  Of  these  zinc  foundries,  two  were  situated  in 
the  Government  district  of  Oppeln,  the  most  important  being  the  two 
''Silesia"  foundries  near  Lipine,  the  Hohenlohe Foundry,  and  the  Wilhelm- 
ine  Foundry,  near  Schoppinitz,  which  in  1891  turned  out  more  than  xo,ooo 
tons.  Not  one  of  the  seven  foundries  in  the  Rhine  Province  and  Westphalia 
produced  in  189 1  less  than  5,000  tons.  More  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
world's  production  of  zinc  (according  to  a  French  authority,  368,000  tons 
were  produced  in  1890)  comes  from  the  German  Empire.  Next  in  impor- 
tance are  Belgium  (83,000  tons  in  1890)  and  the  United  States  (about  58,- 
000  tons). 

LEAD. 

In  Germany  lead  is  produced  chiefly  from  potter's  ore  {Bldglawt)^  which 
generally  contains  silver.  This  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
the  Harz  Mountains,  Silesia,  the  neighborhood  of  Ems,  and  in  part  from 
abroad.  In  1891,  in  the  German  Empire,  159,215  tons  of •  lead  ore,  valued 
at  1 7,000,000  marks,  were  produced.  In  1872  there  were  531550  tons  of  lead 
produced,  against  959615  tons  (an  increase  of  78.6  per  cent),  valued  at  23,- 
000,000  marks,  in  189 1.  Of  this  amount  the  Government  district  of  Oppeln 
supplied  18,430  tons  (19.3  per  cent);  the  district  of  Hildesheim,  Commu- 
nionharz,  and  Anhalt,  13,564  tons  (14.2  per  cent);  the  district  of  Wies- 
baden, 131 45 5  tons  (14. 1  per  cent);  the  district  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  41,770 

^z  mark»S3.8  cents.  v 
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tons  (43.7  per  cent);  the  rest  of  Germany  (principally  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony),  8,396  tons. 

There  were  in  1891  thirteen  lead  foundries  in  operation,  exclusive  often 
in  which  lead  was  a  secondary  product.  Of  these,  two  were  in  the  Govern- 
ment district  of  Oppeln,  four  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  two  in  the  district  of 
Wiesbaden,  four  in  the  district  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  one  elsewhere.  The 
largest  amount  of  lead  (over  20,000  tons)  was  produced  in  1891  in  the 
Mechernich  Foundry  in  Aix  la  Chapelle,  over  10,000  tons  being  produced 
by  the  Royal  Friedrichs  Foundry,  in  Silesia,  and  by  the  Miinsterbuscher 
Foundry,  near  Stolberg. 

Among  lead-producing  countries  Germany  is  third,  only  Spain  and  the 
United  States  producing  larger  quantities.  The  total  production  of  the 
world  in  1890  was  estimated  at  646,000  tons.  From  this  it  appears  that 
about  one-seventh  of  the  world's  production  of  lead  is  German. 

COPPER. 

The  heaviest  production  of  copper  in  Germany  is  at  the  Mansfeld  works. 
On  an  average  the  ore  in  these  mines  does  not  yield  more  than  2^  per  cent 
of  copper,  and  from  4  to  5  kilograms*  of  silver  to  each  ton  of  finished  cop- 
per. The  Duisburg  Foundry  and  the  Konigs  Foundry,  in  Silesia,  use  foreign 
(Spanish  and  Portuguese)  copper  ore,  as  do  also  two  foundries  in  the  Ham- 
burg free  port  district.  Copper  is  also  obtained  in  Westphalia  and  the  lower 
Harz  Mountains. 

The  entire  amount  of  copper  produced  in  the  German  Empire  in  1872 
was  6,356  tons.  In  1891  24,092  tons  (about  four  times  as  much),  valued  at 
28,000,000  marks,  were  produced.  Of  this  Prussia  yielded  20,448  tons.  The 
copper  production  of  the  entire  world  in  1890  was  estimated  at  270,000  tons, 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  116,000  tons,  Spain  and  Portugal  52,000 
tons,  and  Chile  26,000  tons.  Of  the  entire  amount  Germany  supplied 
about  9  per  cent 

SILVER. 

Silver  is  obtained  in  Germany  from  domestic  lead  and  copper  ores  and 
also  from  foreign  ores,  chiefly  Central  and  South  American.  In  1872 
there  were  127,007  kilograms,  valued  at  about  23,000,000  marks,  produced. 
In  1 89 1  the  production  amounted  to  444,852  kilograms  (almost  four  times 
as  much  as  in  1872),  valued  at  59,000,000  marks.  To  what  an  extent  silver 
prices  have  fallen  in  the  past  twenty  years  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1872 
the  selling  price  of  i  kilogram  of  silver  at  place  of  production  was  177.74 
marks,  while  in  1891  the  price  had  fallen  to  132.62  marks.  The  German 
works  in  which  the  greatest  quantities  of  silver  are  produced  are  the  fiscal 
works  at  Freiburg,  in  Saxony,  and  the  Mansfeld  copper  works  (each  in  1891 
over  80,000  kilograms) ;  furthermore,  the  North  German  Afiinerie,  in  Ham- 
burg, the  lead  foundry  Miinsterbusch,  near  Stolberg,  and  the  silver  works  at 
Lautenthal,  in  the  Harz. 

*i  kilograin~a.ao$  pounds  avoirdupc^. 

No.  153 5. 
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About  one-tenth  of  all  the  silver  produced  in  the  world  is  German.  The 
entire  production  of  the  world  in  1891  was,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  4,465,822  kilograms. 

GOLD. 

The  gold  production  of  the  German  Empire,  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
ores  from  which  silver  is  taken,  amounted  in  1872  to  328  kilograms,  worth 
nearly  1,000,000  marks.  In  1891  there  were  produced  3,077  kilograms 
(nearly  ten  times  as  much),  valued  at  9,000,000  marks.  Of  this  the  two 
Hamburg  works  produced  1,992  kilograms,  valued  at  5,500,000  marks. 
Large  quantities  are  also  produced  by  the  fiscal  works  at  Freiburg,  the  Com- 
munion Foundry,  at  Oker,  and  the  foundry  at  Lautenthal.  The  entire  gold 
production  of  the  earth  in  1891  was,  as  estimated  by  the  United  States  Mint 
authorities,  188,531  kilograms. 

The  above  figures  show  that  of  the  entire  production  of  the  world  Ger- 
many's share  in  1 891  was:  Zinc,  38  per  cent;  lead,  15  per  cent;  copper, 
9  per  cent;  silver,  10  per  cent;  gold,  i^  per  cent. 

GEORGE  H.  MURPHY, 

Consular  Clerk, 
Berlin,  March  16,  iSpj. 


MEXICAN   COMMERCE. 

During  the  quarter  ended  March  31  commerce  advanced  somewhat,  the 
exports  from  this  port  amounting  to  1444,240.11,  the  preceding  quarter 
being  only  I231, 939.44,  thus  showing  a  balance  of  1212,300.67  in  favor  of 
this  quarter.  Although  trade  is  not  very  brisk,  yet  it  appears  to  hold  its 
customary  course. 

Import  duties,  which  go  into  effect  April  15,  have  been  increased  on 
drugs  and  other  articles,  as  follows :  Patent  medicines,  25  per  cent ;  Scott's 
Emulsion,  900  per  cent ;  chewing  tobacco,  30  per  cent ;  cigarettes,  20  per 
cent;  cut  tobacco  for  pipes,  20  per  cent;  snufi*,  10  per  cent.  There  was 
also  an  increase  on  many  other  articles,  besides  a  heavy  increase  of  internal 
revenue  on  all  goods. 

A  law  has  also  gone  into  effect  requiring  from  x  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  of  a  person  deceased  to  go  to  the  Government. 

Exchange  varies  between  1.50  and  1.55,  and  is  conducted  by  a  few  mer- 
chants dealing  with  New  York. 

JOHN  DRAYTON, 

Gmsu/^ 

TuxPAN,  Aprl  10 f  1893. 
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AFFAIRS   IN    NATAL. 

AMERICAN   VESSELS. 

Only  one  American  vessel  has  arrived  since  my  occupancy  of  this  agency 
(November  17,  1892) — the  bark  Rebecca  Crowell,  of  Boston,  laden  with 
general  cargo.     She  left  here  on  the  19th  of  December  in  ballast. 

COMMERCE. 

Trhe  commercial  affairs  of  this  colony  have  for  some  little  time  been  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  in  all  probability  will  further  decline.  This  is  principally  at- 
tributable to  the  loss  in  carrying  and  handling  goods  consequent  upon  the 
keen  competition  of  the  Cape  Colony  railway  system,  which  is  now  con- 
nected with  Johannesburg,  the  celebrated  gold-mining  center,  which  affords 
that  colony  greater  and  easier  means  of  reaching  this  grand  emporium  of  in- 
land trade. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  more  hopeful,  owing  to  a  recent  conven- 
tion between  the  Transvaal  and  this  government.  A  railway  survey  is  being 
made,  and  terms  of  construction  have  been  agreed  upon,  which  will  connect 
this  colony's  railway  system  (now  extended  to  the  border)  with  that  of  the 
Transvaal.  This,  however,  is  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  Volksraad, 
which  meets  in  May  next.  Should  it  (as  is  very  probable)  be  assented  to, 
communication  with  Johannesburg  will  very  soon  be  established,  and  the 
geographical  position  of  Natal  will  assert  its  virtual  control  of  trade  over  that 
of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  distance  for  the  land  transport  of  goods  via  Natal 
is  less  than  half  of  that  via  the  Cape  route.  In  the  event  of  the  Natal  Rail- 
way being  carried  on  to  Johannesburg,  the  only  means  for  the  Cape  Colony 
to  retain  its  comparative  ascendency  in  the  inland  trade  is  for  a  customs 
union,  to  which  the  people  of  Natal  are  decidedly  averse. 

RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT. 

Responsible  government  has  been  offered  to  this  colony  by  the  British 
Government.  An  election  was  held  in  order  to  give  the  electors  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  its  acceptance.  Ten  members  to  the  legislative  council 
were  returned  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  fourteen  against.  Four  of  the  latter 
were  challenged  on  account  of  election  informalities.  The  seats  were  declared 
vacant,  and  in  one  county  two  in  favor  of  responsible  government  have  been 
returned.  The  remaining  two  seats  will  be  contested  during  January,  1893, 
when  in  all  probability  the  responsible-government  candidates  will  be  re- 
turned; and  with  a  majority  of  four  responsible  government  will  be  accepted. 
Difficulty  arises  in  great  centers  like  Durban,  which  has  but  little  more  rep- 
resentation than  counties  containing  not  one-half  its  population. 
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HARBOR   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Considerable  progress  is  being  made  at  the  harbor  of  Port  Natal  all  round. 
The  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  has  been  improved,  and  at  low  water 
there  is  an  average  of  13  feet,  which,  with  a  rise  of  6  feet  at  high  tides,  al- 
lows a  vessel  drawing  19  feet  to  enter  with  safety.  In  many  cases  large 
steamers  drawing  over  20  feet  have  entered  at  spring  tides. 

COAL  TRADE. 

The  coal  industry  is  assuming  large  proportions.  All  steamers  calling 
here  are  supplied  with  the  colonial  coal.  Even  British  men-of-war  are  call- 
ing to  coal.  The  whole  of  the  Natal  Railway  engines  are  supplied  with 
this  coal,  which  gives  every  satisfaction.  This  coal  can  be  supplied  at  the 
harbor  at  about  $$  per  ton. 

J.  PERROTT  PRINCE, 

Consular  Agent, 
Durban,  December  jz,  i8g2. 


RHENISH   WESTPHALIAN   COAL  SYNDICATE. 

The  most  powerful  syndicate  that  has  ever  existed  in  Germany  has  just 
been  formed  by  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  coal  mines.  This  combination  of 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  collieries,  producing  annually  about 
27,000,000  tons  of  coal,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  Germany,  is 
viewed  by  certain  classes  of  the  population  with  fear,  while  others  believe 
that  it  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  country. 

The  matter  has  received  its  full  share  of  criticism  in  the  German  Reichs- 
tag by  certain  deputies,  who  look  upon  this  great  combination  of  coal-own- 
ers as  a  means  of  enriching  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  masses.  The  Prussian 
Minister  of  Commerce,  in  replying  to  the  fears  entertained  by  this  party,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that,  if  the  syndicate  adheres  strictly  to  the  principles 
upon  which  it  has  been  formed,  it  will  prove  to  have  been  a  wise  and  good 
move  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  considering  the  recent  great  depression 
in  this  most  important  industry  of  Germany.  He  said  that  it  is  true  that 
this  syndicate  can  be  of  great  harm  to  German  industries,  but  it  can  also 
bring  good ;  that  no  one  knew  what  to  propose  as  a  means,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  prevent  the  pushing  up  of  prices,  and,  on  the  other,  the  underselling  of 
German  coal — in  other  words,  to  bring  about  stability  in  prices  and  in  wages 
of  workmen — until  the  largest  coal  mines  united  to  regulate  the  production 
and  prices.  *'If  the  syndicate  has  only  the  object  in  view,"  continues  the 
Minister,  ''of  insuring  to  the  mines  a  moderate  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, no  one  will  reproach  the  combination." 

Until  recently  the  prices  of  coal  stood  at  a  point  very  unfavorable  for 
the  mines.  The  cost  of  production  in  the  Saar  district  in  the  fiscal  year 
i89i-'92  was  greater  than  the  price  of  coal  in  \Z>%^'Z^,    In  iSS^'Sp  the 
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cost  of  production  averaged  about  ^1.38  per  ton,  against  ^3  in  1891-92. 
The  coal  price  in  i888-'89  averaged  I1.76  per  ton,  which  is  considerably 
below  the  cost  of  production  in  i89i-'92.  The  price  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  |2.ii  per  ton,  which  is  a  trifle  above  that  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

As  a  result  of  the  syndicate,  which  went  into  operation  on  March  i, 
1893,  there  has  already  been  a  rise  of  8  to  9  per  cent  in  the  contract  price 
of  coal  for  future  delivery.  English  coal  competes  greatly  with  the  West- 
phalian  coal,  and  this  has  caused  no  little  stir  among  the  German  coal- 
owners. 

WM.  D.  WAMER, 

ConsuL 
Cologne,  March  p,  i8gs* 


IMPORTATION    OF  AMERICAN   CATTLE. 

The  corporation  of  Newcastle  has  made  application,  as  is  shown  by  the 
annexed  press  report,  to  the  board  of  agriculture  for  their  approval  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  sanatorium  as  a  landing  place  for  foreign  animals  subject  to 
slaughter,  in  order  that  cattle  and  sheep  from  Canada  and  America  may  be 
landed  there. 

This  action  is  taken  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  importation  of 
cattle  and  sheep  direct  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I  note  that  my  predecessor,  Mr.  H.  C.  Pugh,  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment under  date  of  February  6,  1890,  a  report  upon  the  Newcastle  cattle 
market.* 

HORACE  W.  METCALF, 

ConsuL 

Newcastle,  April  21  ^  ^Sgj. 


THX  DCFORTATION  OF  CANADIAN  CATTLE. 

[  n-om  the  Newcastle  Daily  Journal  of  April  13, 1893.] 
Tlie  finance  and  cattle  trade  committees  presented  a  joint  report,  in  which  they  stated 
that  they  had  had  before  them  applications  by  shippers  of  Canadian  and  American  cattle  to 
land  at  the  St.  Lawrence  sanatorium  cattle  and  sheep  imported  from  Canada  and  America, 
and  subject  to  slaughter  in  the  sanatorium  under  the  present  regulations  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture, which,  with  regard  to  Canada,  were  made  in  the  autumn  of  1892  in  consequence  of 
an  outbreak,  or  suspected  outbreak,  of  pleuropneumonia  in  cattle  brought  from  that  country. 
Animals  from  America  had  long  previously  been  subject  to  slaughter.  Last  year,  before  the 
regulatk>n8  as  to  Canada  came  into  force,  7,748  head  of  cattle  and  1,722  sheep  from  that 
country  were  landed  at  St.  Lawrence.  Having  regard  to  the  desirability  of  keeping  open  the 
trade,  the  committees  recommended  the  council  to  apply  to  the  board  of  agriculture  for  their 
approval  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sanatorium  as  a  landing  place  for  foreign  animals  subject  to 
slaughter,  in  order  that  cattle  and  sheep  from  Canada  and  America  may  be  landed  there. 

*See  CoNSULAJt  Rkfokts  No.  Z14,  page  494. 
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Alderman  Stephens  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Baty  seconded,  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Baxter  Ellis  proposed  that  the  matter  be  adjourned  to  the  next  council  meeting. 

Alderman  Richardson  said-  the  urgency  of  the  matter  was  that  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
I^wrence  opened  on  May  i ,  and  they  must  be  ready  for  it  or  miss  the  season. 

The  report  was  adopted  with  only  one  dissentient. 


ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  increase  in  alcoholism  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  France 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  has  called  this  fact  to 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  alcohols  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  beverages  that 
enter  so  largely  into  the  daily  consumption.  A  report  which  has  recently 
been  sent  to  the  minister  on  the  subject  has  caused  considerable  excitement 
among  consumers,  and  the  press  of  the  country  has  commented  freely  upon 
the  results  of  the  investigation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  production  of  natural  wine  in  France,  on  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  the  vineyards  by  the  phylloxera  and  cryptoga- 
mous  diseases,  has  decreased  so  greatly  that  the  tendency  of  the  poorer  classes 
is  to  drink  spirits,  instead  of  the  pure  grape  juice,  which  is  now  very  dear. 
The  result  of  this  habit  is  that  drunkenness  and  insanity  have  increased,  and 
the  effect  on  the  workingmen  has  been  very  marked. 

The  idea  has  been  current  that  good  brandy  and  spirituous  drinks  could 
be  obtained  at  the  large  restaurants  and  caf(§s  if  one  were  willing  to  pay  the 
price  demanded  for  unadulterated  liquors ;  but  this  commission  states  that 
the  exorbitant  cost  of  the  article  is  no  guaranty  of  its  purity.  The  differ- 
ence between  what  was  sold  in  these  places  and  that  retailed  in  the  poor 
quarters  of  Paris  was  insignificant. 

Mr.  Guillemet,  a  deputy  from  the  Vendue,  has  proposed  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  the  name  of  the  general  excise  commission,  that  the  sole 
right  of  rectification  of  alcohols  be  given  to  the  Government.  This,  the 
honorable  deputy  argues,  will  not  only  bring  into  the  treasury  of  France  a 
large  sum,  but  it  will  also  relieve  the  French  population  from  the  terrible 
effects  Of  alcoholism,  as  the  spirituous  liquors  are  now  so  terribly  adulterated. 

A  series  of  analyses  was  made  by  Dr.  H^ret,  chief  of  the  pharmaceu- 
tical department  of  the  Trousseau  Hospital,  and  he  states  that  it  is  the  bad 
quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  alcoholic  drink  consumed  that  produces 
the  evil  results. 

"It  is  conceded,"  says  Mr.  Guillemet,  "that  fine  brandies  are  manufac- 
tured in  France,  and  that  the  bottles  bear  the  marks  of  houses  of  world-wide 
repute;  the  wealthy  consumer  buys  what  he  thinks  is  absolutely  pure  Cognac, 
but  incontestable  figures  prove  that  nine-tenths  of  the  alcohol  drunk  in 
France  is  adulterated  in  many  ways." 

The  commission  procured  a  large  number  of  samples  of  liquors  from  es- 
tablishments of  all  classes  of  retailers.     These  were  submitted  to  a  careful 
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analysis,  and  every  one  was  declared  '' dangerous  and  bad/'  all  were  im- 
perfectly rectified. 

The  experiments  made  by  Dr.  H^ret  showed  that  of  five  samples  of 
Cognac  taken  from  fine  boulevard  restaurants,  where  they  were  sold  at  i 
franc  the  liqueur  glass,  each  one  was  injurious  to  the  health,  and  all  had 
been  colored  with  caramel.  Among  other  samples  of  brandy  obtained  from 
less  pretentious  saloons  the  analysis  manifested  that  common  wood  alcohol 
diluted  with  river  water,  colored  with  caramel,  and  flavored  with  a  mixture 
composed  of  ether  and  vegetable  substances  existed  in  all.  These  were 
much  less  dangerous  to  health  than  many  of  the  samples  tested.  The  exam- 
ination made  showed  that  the  alcoholic  beverages  sold  to  workingmen,  like 
much  that  is  sent  to  the  United  States,  contained  impure  wood  alcohol, 
amylic  acid,  formic  ethers,  etc.  These  samples  were  sharp,  caustic,  burning, 
and  colored  with  caramel,  vegetable  matter,  and  methyline.  All  were  labeled 
"dangerous,"  but  not  more  so  than  those  sold  at  75  centimes  and  i  franc 
the  glass  on  the  boulevards. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  all  these  so-called  brandies  were  manufac- 
tured ;  not  one  of  them  was  natural  pure  grape  juice. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  what  is  it  that  gives  these  brandies 
their  color  and  perfume?  The  analysis  just  made  shows  that  the  former  is 
generally  given  by  adding  caramel  and  catechu.  The  latter  is  supplied  by 
mixing  certain  ethers  and  vegetable  substances  together. 

The  chemists  are  still  pursuing  their  analyses  on  the  subject,  and  are 
certain  that  they  can  show  exactly  what  materials  are  employed  in  adulterat- 
ing and  preparing  so-called  Cognacs  and  brandies  without  the  natural  grape 
juice. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  exports  of  alcoholic  drinks  from  France 
to  the  United  States,  these  analyses  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by 
the  American  consumers. 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commercial  Agent. 

Limoges,  March  16^  iSgj. 


IMPORTS  OF  CORN    INTO   MEXICO. 

The  import  of  American  com  into  Mexico  in  1892  was  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  financially  one  of  the  most  important,  of  any  commercial  event 
which  has  over  occurred  between  the  two  countries.  Had  it  not  been  for 
our  nearness  and  our  unlimited  supply,  thousands  of  the  very  poor  must 
have  died  for  lack  of  food.  As  it  was,  there  was  much  severe  suffering,  and 
the  effects  will  be  felt  for  many  years. 

At  this  writing  com,  com  meal,  and  beans  are  on  the  free  list,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  first  are  going  into  the  country.  Unless  rains 
come  soon,  importations  will  increase  and  may  possibly  reach  as  high  a 
figure  as  last  year. 
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For  the  past  three  or  four  years  there  have  been  partial  or  entire  failures 
of  crops  in  many  portions  of  Mexico.  Some  sections  have  made  half  a  crop 
and  then  failed  entirely  for  one  or  two  years.  The  very  few  localities  where 
good  crops  were  raised  were  quite  unable  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  others, 
deficiencies  which  grew  larger  year  after  year.  The  cause,  of  course,  was  a 
general  or  partial  failure  of  seasonable  rains,  and  the  result  was  a  corn  famine 
and  consequently  great  suffering. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  widespread  uses  of  com  as 
a  food  in  this  country.  Roasting  ears  are  fully  appreciated,  and  form,  for 
some  weeks,  an  important  part  of  the  family  food.  When  too  old  for  this 
and  still  soft,  the  grain  is  utilized  in  various  ways  in  making  mushes,  gruels, 
etc.  As  two  crops  a  year  are  often  raised,  the  period  during  which  green 
and  new  corn  may  be  eaten  is  considerably  increased.  Its  main  function, 
however,  is  after  it  has  ripened  and  been  harvested. 

The  stalks  are  often  topped  so  as  to  preserve  the  best  portion  of  the 
fodder  and  the  corn  snatched,  that  is,  pulled  from  the  stalk  without  taking 
off  all  the  husks.  When  gathered,  it  is  kept  piled  in  storerooms  until  ready 
to  shell.  The  husks  are  often  left  on  for  convenience,  and  also,  in  some 
localities,  because  it  is  supposed  to  delay  the  attacks  of  the  weevil.  This 
insect  is  the  ever-present  menace  to  ripe  corn.  To  carry  this  grain  over  a 
year  requires  much  care  and  expense,  and  even  then  the  result  is  not  usually 
successful.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  country  is  peculiarly  affected 
by  a  failure.  The  reserve  supply  is  always  small  and  usually  entirely  disap- 
pears by  the  time  the  next  crop  is  ready  to  harvest.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
small  supplies  in  various  districts,  but  they  are  not  of  much  account  in  feed- 
ing a  large  population  when  the  new  crop  fails. 

As  I  have  stated,  bad  years  became  too  common,  the  small  home  reserve 
was  all  gone  weeks  before  the  scant  new  crop  came  to  maturity,  prices  rose, 
and  labor  fell  off  until  there  was  great  suffering. 

Most  of  the  cultivated  lands  are  held  by  hacendados^  who  hire  laborers 
by  wage  or  by  share.  As  one  crop  failed  and  the  rains  did  not  come  in 
season  for  the  next,  these  could  not  plant  nor  give  work  or  food  to  those 
who  were  in  such  urgent  need. 

In  the  early  part  of  1892  some  corn  was  imported  and  put  on  sale  by 
merchants.  The  Kansas  cost  was  about  40  cents  per  bushel,  and  freight  to 
border  25  cents  more.  Adding  5  cents  for  expenses,  the  border  cost  was 
about  70  cents.  Here  the  duty — i  cent  per  kilogram,  or  25  cents  per  bushel, 
equal  to  18  cents  in  United  States  money — was  paid.  From  here  to  the  in- 
terior— San  Luis  Potosi  or  Mexico — the  freight  rate  at  that  time  was  about  38 
cents  in  Mexican  money,  or  27  cents  in  United  States  money;  and,  with  5 
cents  per  bushel  for  brokerage  and  expenses,  the  total  cost  in  the  interior  was 
|i. 20  per  bushel  in  our  money.  Reducing  this  to  Mexican  money  at  40 
per  cent  would  give  the  local  Mexican  cost  at  about  $1.70.  On  this  there 
were  octroi  dues,  petty  expenses,  and  profits ;  so  that  it  cost  consumers  not 
less  than  |2  (Mexican)  per  bushel. 
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It  was  found,  however,  that  dealers  did  not  always  content  themselves 
with  a  reasonable  profit,  but  took  advantage  and  raised  the  price  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  needy.  These  latter,  it  must  be  noted,  were  in  much  larger 
proportion  than  in  good  years  and  were  out  of  work  and  money,  so  that  it 
was  a  double  burden.  As  a  result  there  were  some  local  com  riots,  and, 
though  but  few  died  directly  from  want  of  food,  yet  the  suffering  and  indi- 
rect fatality  were  very  considerable. 

About  the  time  when  the  situation  was  becoming  serious  the  Federal 
Government  took  action.  First  this  consisted  in  conceding  to  various  State 
governments,  municipalities,  or  boards  the  free  import  of  fixed  amounts  with 
the  condition  that  it  be  sold  at  or  near  cost  and  in  small  quantities  to  con- 
sumers. Even  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  finally  the  unconditional  free 
entry  was  declared  and  extended  over  sufficient  time  to  carry  the  country  to 
the  fall  crop.  This  brought  a  great  rush  of  corn  from  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  Texas.  Hundreds,  and  at  one  time  thousands,  of  carloads  were 
waiting  entry  into  Mexico,  and  the  facilities  of  the  three  lines — National, 
International,  and  Central — ^were  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

Some  time  in  November  it  was  learned  that  the  free  import  was  to  stop 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  corn  shipments  blocked  all  the  lines  of  roads 
leading  to  Laredo,  Texas.  Hundreds  of  carloads  crossed  in  a  single  day, 
and  still  a  large  number  could  not  be  got  across  before  the  duty  was  imposed. 
For  some  weeks  only  25  per  cent  of  the  regular  duty  was  exacted,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  spring  crop  would  have  sufficient  promise  so  that  further 
free  import  would  not  be  necessary.  This,  however,  has  not  happened. 
Though  some  sections  have  bad  good  rains  and  will  raise  fair  crops,  others 
are  not  so  fortunate.  There  was  a  considerable  supply  of  our  corn  in  the 
country,  yet  it  was  found  that  the  imposition  of  the  duty  had  raised  prices 
and  was  causing  suffering.  Thereupon  the  Government  again  freed  it  of  the 
duty  and  added  the  proviso  that  it  should  hold  thus  until  further  notice. 
Since  March  15,  1893,  when  this  took  effect,  corn  has  gone  in  again,  but 
not  in  such  large  quantities.  This  action  has  had  the  effect,  though,  of  keep- 
ing interior  prices  down  to  a  reasonable  figure,  but  not  as  low  as  formerly, 
because  of  higher  freight  rates. 

In  speaking  of  corn,  I  mean,  of  course,  shelled  com.  The  duties  on 
com  meal  and  beans  were  removed  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  cause, 
but  the  imports  of  these  two  have  not  been  large. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  great  range  of  the  uses  to  which  com  is  put  in  this 
country.  The  larger  portion  of  the  people  of  Mexico  are  very  poor,  im- 
provident, and  live  largely  from  their  daily  or  weekly  wages.  They  rarely 
save,  and  are  often  in  debt  to  their  employers.  Their  main  foods  are  corn 
and  beans.  Shelled  corn  is  soaked  in  a  weak  limewater  and  then  rubbed  on 
a  stone  called  a  "metate  "  into  a  fine  mass  or  paste.  This  is  patted  out  by 
hand  into  thin  cakes  and  baked  on  coals,  hot  irons,  or  stones,  and  the  prod- 
uct is  the  fa  nous  "  tortilla."  Generally  salt  is  the  only  addition  to  the  corn 
and  water.     These,  eaten  alone  or  with  beans  or  meat,  make  the  chief  daily 
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food  of,  say»  10,000,000  out  of  the  11,500,000  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Corn  cakes  such  as  we  use  in  the  Southern  United  States  are  almost  unknown, 
and  our  com  meal  is  too  finely  ground  to  make  the  favorite  tortilla.  Be- 
sides, meal  will  not  keep  well  in  this  hot  climate.  A  corn-meal  gruel  called 
"  atole**  is  also  much  used,  and  some  sorts  of  corn  bread  have  a  limited  con- 
sumption. It  is  because  of  the  fondness  for  the  tortilla  that  our  com  meal 
finds  but  little  acceptation  here.  Indeed,  there  was  an  idea  among  many 
that  our  shelled  corn  would  not  make  as  rich  and  palatable  a  tortilla  as  that 
grown  here,  but  I  believe  experience  has  shown  to  the  contrary. 

The  figures  which  follow  are  for  the  border  ports  of  Nuevo  Laredo, 
Piedras  Negras  (Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz),  Ciudad  Juarez  (El  Paso),  and  No- 
gales.  Some  com  came  in  at  Matamoros  and  at  Gulf  and  Pacific  ports  of 
which  I  have  no  data.  To  show  the  rise  and  fluctuations  of  this  traffic  I 
give  the  data  monthly  for  the  fourteen  months  ended  February  28,  1893. 

Imports  of  com  at  border  ports. 


Nuevo  Laredo. 

Piedras  Negras. 

Ciudad  Juarez. 

Nogaks. 

Month. 

Quantity. 

Invoice 
value.* 

Quantity. 

Invoice 
value.* 

Quantity. 

Invoice 
value.* 

Quantity. 

Invoice 
value.* 

1892. 

January 

February 

MarchtFi 

Pounds. 

9*5,483 

443,3*0 

829,939 
300,980 

658,093 

»,049,754 
22,269,493 
29,750,886 
29,700,924 

3t,693.539 
42,761,877 

6,721,537 

«a, 339, 650 
106, X06 

#'3,369 
6,392 

",398 
4,540 

9,7«7 
17,860 

375,241 

520,634 
510,634 

439.338 
701,025 

"3,974 

194,030 
1,921 

Pounds. 
x,4»9,352 
464,378 
884,024 
2.506,539 
6,098,440 
6,071,855 

10,255,465 
8,186,834 

23,4x6,439 

X3,89».579 
10,330,811 

2,069,668 

6,551,376 
532,236 

#»o,7S3 
4,756 
9,027 

25,583 

38,894 

59,905 

106,749 

84.144 
199,725 
121, 35X 
238,768 

14,596 

66,425 
5,234 

Pounds. 

362,428 

2,7x7,763 
3,728,217 

8,745,7»9 
4,7»9.X96 

2,599,75X 

4,394,794 
8,062,914 

12,405,865 

7,979,055 
7,263,409 
3,663,002 

4,223,366 
948,3x9 

$31,811 

44,952 

33.613 
128,937 

93,922 
40,865 

•09,535 
■92,576 

3x3,566 

343, X54 

287,185 

47,266 

61,050 
«4,64X 

Pounds. 
.................. 

377,400 

X37.200 

66,200 

90,000 

89,300 

1,007,840 

2,511,630 

883,300 

April 

May... 

June 

July.... 

J  HI  J.. M. ........ 

August 

September.... 
October     .  . 

•••••••••••a 

November.... 

504,300 
2,080,980 

1,796,700 
2XSf7So 

December.... 

X893. 

January 

February 

•••••• ••■«•« 

••       •         • 

Total.. 

X79»55i,58i 

2,910,073 

92,668,996 

995,910 

7x,8x3,798 

x.943,073 

9,760,600 

l>53,38i 

*In  United  States  coin. 

Altogether  this  is  3S3>794i37S  pounds  (6,317,757  bushels),  valued  at 
|6,oo2,437  in  United  States  coin. 

Reducing  the  pounds  imported  at  Nuevo  Laredo  gives  3,206,278  bushels. 
The  average  invoice  price  stated  in  the  import  documents  at  Nuevo  Laredo 
is  91  cents  per  bushel. 

Now,  the  cost  of  this  corn  at  sliipping  points  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
and  Texas  during  1892  varied  as  follows: 

During  the  first  half  of  1892  corn  north  of  Texas  cost  from  33  to  35  cents 
per  bushel;  in  the  latter  part  of  1892,  from  43  to  48  cents;  mixed  corn,  3 
cents  less.  A  fair  average  for  the  whole  period  is  40  cents  per  bushel. 
During  the  second  half  of  1892  Texas  corn  cost  from  47  to  50  cents  and  for 
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the  remainder  of  the  time  from  39  to  44  cents.  There  was  little  or  no  Texas 
corn  bought  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  It  will  be  fair  to  average  the 
cost  of  the  Texas  com  at  45  cents.  To  get  the  border  cost  we  must  add  the 
freight  from  shipping  point  to  Laredo.  On  com  north  of  Texas  the  rate 
was  about  40  cents  per  100  pounds  in  carload  lots,  or,  say,  23  cents  per 
bushel.  Texas  corn  rates  were  about  23  cents  per  100  pounds,  or,  say,  13 
cents  per  bushel. 

It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the  exact  amount  received  respectively  from 
Texas  and  from  points  beyond,  but  a  fair  and  conservative  estimate  is 
believed  to  be  1,000,000  bushels  from  Texas  and  2,206,278  bushels  from 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  the  freight  cost 
on  this  com  from  shipping  point  to  Laredo,  Tex.,  was  as  follows: 

On  1,000,000  boshels  from  Texas  at  13  cents |i30,ooo 

On  2,206,278  bushels  from  Kansas,  etc.,  at  23  cents 507,444 

Total.. 637,444 

The  average  price  of  the  estimated  2,206,278  bushels  from  points  north  of 
Texas  I  have  given  at  40  cents,  or  a  total  of  1882,512 ;  that  of  the  1,000,000 
hushels  from  Texas  at  45  cents,  or  1450,000.  This  gives  a  total  value  of 
11,332,512.    Adding  cost  and  freight,  we  have  the  following : 

Texas: 

1,000,000  bushels  at  45  cents ^450,000 

Freight  at  13  cents 130,000 

1580,000 

Beyond  Texas : 

2,206,278  bushels  at  40  cents 882,512 

Freight  at  23  cents 507,444 

1,389,956 

Total 1,969,956 

Cost  of  purchase,  commission,  etc.,  at  10  per  cent 196,996 

Grand  total 2,166,952 

This  would  be  about  67  cents  per  bushel,  whereas  the  declared  value  is 
given  in  the  table  as  91  cents. 

At  Piedras  Negras  1,654,803  bushels  were  imported.  This  was  purchased 
in  Texas  and  in  States  to  the  north  about  as  follows :  Texas,  404,803  bush- 
els ;  beyond  Texas,  i, 250,000  bushels.    The  cost  and  freight  were  as  follows : 

Cost: 

From  Texas  at  45  cents $182,161 

From  beyond  Texas  at  40  cents 500,000 

1682,161 

Freight : 

From  Texas  at  13  cents 52,624 

From  beyond  Texas  at  23  cents 287,500 

340,124 

10  per  cent  for  expenses 102,229 

Total.. 1,124,514 
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This  is  over  67  cents  per  bushel — a  trifle  higher  than  that  given  in  the 
table. 

At  Ciudad  Juarez  (El  Paso)  the  imports  were  1,282,389  bushels.  This 
practically  all  came  from  points  other  than  Texas  or  can  at  least  be  classed 
at  the  40  cents  price.     The  cost  and  freight  were : 

First  cost |5I2,9S6 

Freight  to  border  at  23  cents... 294,949 

10  per  cent  for  expenses 80,791 

Total 888,696 

This  is  about  69  cents  per  bushel,  as  against  1 1.50  as  given  in  the  table. 
Nogales  imported  174,296  bushels.     This  cost  probably  50  cents  per 
bushel  at  shipping  point,  the  cost  and  freight  being  as  follows : 

Cost •^87,148 

Freight  at  about  30  cents 52,289 

10  percent  for  expenses * I3>944 

Total I53»38i 

T9  handle  this  large  extra  freight  there  are  only  three  lines — not  count- 
ing the  Sonora  road,  where  only  a  small  amount  was  received.  These  made 
a  special  low  rate  from  the  border  to  the  important  interior  cities  of  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  city  of  Mexico  of  |io  per  metric  ton  of  2,204.6  pounds, 
or  $S  per  net  ton  (in  Mexican  coin).  The  present  rate  is  from  ;(i4  to  ^17 
per  metric  ton. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  com  went  as  far  south  on  the  National  as  San 

Luis  Potosi,  on  the  International  as  Torreon,  and  on  the  Central  as  Aguas 

Calientes,  Zacatecas,  and  the  city  of  Mexico.     While  considerable  was  left 

in  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections  to  the  north,  it  will  be  fair  to  treat  all 

these  imports  as  earning  the  full  freight  rate  to  the  interior,  because  as  much 

was  carried  to  districts  beyond  as  was  stopped  before  reaching  those  points. 

In  round  figures  these  were  354,000,000  pounds,  or  177,000  net  tons,  at  |8. 

This  would  give  a  freight  bill  of  1 1,41 6,000,  divided  among  the  various  roads 

as  follows : 

National $720,000 

International.. 370,000 

Central 288,000 

Sonora 38,000 

Total 1,416,000 

The  total  cost  at  destination  in  Mexican  coin  was: 

Declared  invoice  value  in  United  States  coin ^,002,437 

Freight  to  border 1,324,806 

Premium  to  Mexican  coin,  45  per  cent 39297,259 

Freight  from  border 1,416,000 

Commissions,  etc.,  at  10  per  cent 1,204,050 

Total 13,244,552 

*  I  did  not  get  the  values  of  the  entries  at  Nogales— only  the  amounts ;  so  estioiate  them  as  abov*. 
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The  import  of  com  is  risky.  There  are  delays,  especially  in  such  a  rush; 
weevil  will  get  in ;  and  damage  is  done  by  rain  and  sun.  Besides  the  inev- 
itable losses  by  these  causes  and  leakage,  there  were  naturally  many  others 
which  will  make  my  total  of  the  fair  net  wholesale  cost  at  the  principal  inte- 
rior markets  not  less  than  the  figures  given  above.  Large  quantities  were 
sold  at  cost  by  municipal  and  State  boards,  but  much  was  also  taken  by  buyers 
who  needed  larger  amounts  than  the  juntas  would  sell  to  one  person. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  to  note  the  crowds  of  hungry  poor  waiting  their 
turn  for  the  daily  or  weekly  almud — ^about  a  peck — which  the  falling  off  in 
work  and  increased  price,  even  when  sold  at  cost,  made  it  so  difficult  for 
them  to  purchase.  Prompt  and  vigorous  measures  were  taken  by  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  to  have  the  supply  well  distributed  and  sold  to  the 
very  poor  at  cost  or  at  a  very  small  margin ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  dis- 
tressing delays  occasionally  occurred. 

In  this  report  I  have  not  given  account  of  the  com  brought  in  at  Mata- 
moros  or  at  Gulf  and  Pacific  ports.  It  is  not  too  high  an  estimate — indeed, 
quite  a  conservative  one — to  calculate  the  local  cost  in  Mexican  money  of 
our  com  imports  at  these  unreported  places  at  nearly  |2, 000,000  and  the 
total  for  the  whole  country  for  the  fourteen  months  at  115,000,000.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  important  item  for  our  producers  and  for  the  railways  which 
carried  it.  But  it  is  of  more  vital  importance,  and  a  most  serious  burden, 
for  Mexico  to  lose  that  much  of  her  own  principal  food  supply  and  to  have 
to  send  abroad  that  much  of  her  own  money  to  pay  for  it. 

In  a  report  dated  July  25,  1892,  I  urged  that  our  people,  then  collecting 
for  Russia,  should  donate  1,000  carloads  of  corn  to  relieve  the  distress  among 
the  very  poor  in  our  next-door  neighbor  to  the  south.  Should  the  crop  fail 
again  this  year,  as  now  seems  quite  possible,  I  trust  that  from  an  abundant 
harvest  we  may  feel  disposed  to  make  such  a  national  expression  of  our  sym- 
pathy. 

WARNER  P.  SUTTON, 

Consul--  General. 
NuEVO  Laredo,  April  18,  iSgj. 


BOHEMIAN   GARNETS. 

The  beautiful  gamets  of  Bohemia  are  known  all  over  the  world.  Garnets 
are  found  in  many  countries,  but  none  compare  in  color  or  brilliancy  with 
the  rich  red  stones  of  Bohemia. 

Gamets  have  served  for  centuries  to  furnish  many  nations  with  cheap 
adornment.  In  Bohemia,  where  every  village  maiden  seeks  to  deck  herself 
with  some  kind  of  jewelry,  gamets,  topazes,  amethysts,  and  other  stones  of 
small  value  have  long  been  popular. 

The  celebrated  baths  of  Bohemia  were  no  doubt  largely  influential  in 
creating  an  export  ti«de  in  this  article.  Visitors  to  Carlsbad,  Franzensbad, 
and  Marienbad  were  attracted  by  the  beautiful  display  of  jewelry  exhibited 
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in  many  shop  window?,  and  the  souvenirs  carried  back  by  the  guests  to  their 
homes  caused  a  demand  which  has  increased  until  garnets  form  no  inconsid- 
erable article  of  export. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  Bohemian  garnet  industry  about 
3,000  cutters  and  nearly  100  borers,  employed  in  about  five  hundred  shops. 
Then  there  are  professional  garnet-hunters,  middlemen,  merchants,  etc. — 
altogether,  perhaps,  9,000  to  10,000  persons  in  Bohemia  earning  their  bread 
from  this  industry. 

Garnets  are  found  mostly  in  the  Bohemian  Mittelgebirge,  especially  near 
Lobositz,  Trebanitz,  Triblitz,  Laskonitz,  Chrastow,  and  Nelluk, 

Mining  for  garnets  is  very  simple.  The  earth  is  removed  until  the 
stratum  containing  garnets  is  reached.  Unless  this  stratum  is  very  rich,  the 
excavation  is  not  deep,  and  a  shaft  and  galleries  are  seldom  required.  The 
earth  is  then  washed  and  the  stones  sorted  through  a  sieve. 

The  cutting  is  done  in  Prague,  Revensko,  Semil,  Sobatka,  and  Lomnitz, 
though  the  principal  place  is  Turnau,  near  Reichenberg,  where  there  is  also 
a  technical  school  for  gem-cutting  and  goldsmiths'  work. 

Boys  who  have  graduated  from  the  Burgerschule  are  admitted  to  this  tech- 
nical school,  where  they  are  taught  drawing  until  they  can  draw  from  models 
which  are  chosen  to  develop  taste.  I  saw  boys  of  15  years  making  drawings 
in  colors,  so  finely  done  that  they  looked  like  prints.  After  a  certain  degree 
of  skill  is  reached,  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  undertake  original  designing. 
Certain  pupils  devote  themselves  to  engraving,  while  others  are  taught  the 
goldsmiths*  art.  Working  after  the  best  models  of  classical  designs,  very 
chaste  and  beautiful  y^ork  is  turned  out  in  cutting,  engraving,  and  setting. 

Garnet-cutting  differs  little  from  the  cutting  of  other  precious  stones. 
An  expert  places  the  raw  stone  upon  a  leaden  anvil  and  with  a  leaden  ham- 
mer removes  all  superfluous  or  faulty  parts,  breaking  the  stone  always  in  the 
direction  of  its  cleavage.  The  stone  then  passes  to  the  cutter.  The  ma- 
chinery used  by  the  cutter  is  very  simple.  A  horizontal  disk  of  lead  smeared 
with  emery  paste,  which  revolves  upon  a  table,  is  turned  by  a  hand  wheel. 
The  garnet  is  held  upon  the  disk  until  a  flat  surface  is  produced.  Then  this 
flat  surface  is  fastened  with  cement  to  the  **kittstock,"  a  piece  of  wood 
shaped  like  a  thin  cigar.  An  apprentice  now  takes  the  stone  and  by  means 
of  the  revolving  disk  shapes  it  or  "rounds"  it.  It  is  now  ready  to  have 
the  facets  cut.  In  order  to  produce  facets  of  equal  size,  shape,  and  angle  a 
so-called  "quadrant"  is  used.  This  quadrant  holds  the  "kittstock"  on 
the  revolving  disk  at  any  desired  angle  and  admits  of  its  being  turned  so 
that  several  facets  may  be  cut.  After  the  top  of  the  stone  is  cut,  the  cement 
is  softened  over  a  lamp,  the  stone  reversed,  and  the  cutting  completed. 
The  gem  then  passes  to  the  polisher,  who  treats  it  in  a  similar  manner  on  a 
disk  made  of  copper,  tin,  or  bronze,  smeared  with  a  paste  made  of  rotten 
stone  instead  of  emery.  Round  or  half-round,  smooth  stones  are  polished 
on  wooden  disks  and  are  the  work  of  especially  skillful  hands.  They  are 
generally  used  for  the  centers  of  larger  pieces  of  jewelry. 
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Garnets  are  sorted  with  sieves  and  are  sold  by  the  "Loth,"  or  16^ 
grams.  They  are  classified  as  "sechzehner,"  "zweiunddreissiger/*  "acht- 
^jger,"  "  hunderter,"  etc,,  signifying  that  it  takes  sixteen,  thirty-two,  eighty, 
or  one  hundred  to  make  a  ''Loth." 

A  large  Bohemian  garnet  is  a  rarity  and  very  expensive.  Large  stones 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Tyrol,  but  they  are  inferior  in  fire  and 
hardness.  In  fire  they  become  black  and  do  not  recover  their  color  when 
cooled,  as  the  Bohemian  garnet  does. 

These  stones  are  also  imported  from  India,  Ceylon,  Greenland,  Asia 
Minor,  Arizona,  and  Australia;  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  Bohemian  garnet, 
except  in  size,  though  the  Arizona  garnet  occasionally  compares  favorably 
with  the  Bohemian  gem. 

There  are  various  shades  of  garnets — violet,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and 
even  black.  The  last,  called  melanite,  is  used  for  mourning  jewelry.  The 
green,  or  gooseberry  stones,  are  prized  more  for  their  rarity  than  for  their 
appearance.  The  finest  garnet  is  always  the  deep-red,  sparkling,  Bohemian 
stone  with  its  perpetual  fire.  The  Indian  stones  are  called  almandine. 
Upon  looking  through  them  their  color  is  seen  to  be  an  approach  to  the 
amethyst  color.     Cape  rubies  (so-called)  are  nothing  but  garnets. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  Bohemian  goldsmith  knew  of  but 

one  way  to  set  garnets.     Upon  a  metal  base  were  soldered  narrow  strips  of 

serrated  metal ;  these  teeth  were  then  bent  over  to  hold  the  gem  in  place. 

From  Oriental  and  Italian  jewelry  the  Bohemians  learned  the  Pav6  method, 

in  which  a  hole  is  bored  for  each  stone.     About  forty  years  ago  a  Prague 

jeweler  soldered  to  the  metal  base  little  pins,  between  which  he  fastened  the 

gems.     This  proved  not  only  to  be  durable,  but  allowed  the  utmost  variation 

of  form,  so  that  the  invention  may  be  considered  the  foundation  of  the 

present  industry. 

JNO.  B.  HAWES, 

ConsuL 
Reichenberg,  March  77,  i8gj. 


THE   LIVERPOOL  OVERHEAD   ELECTRICAL   RAILWAY. 

The  Liverpool  Overhead  Electrical  Railway  was  formally  "opened"  on 
February  4  with  appropriate  ceremony  by  Lord  Salisbury.  It  might  more 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  "dedicated "  at  that  time,  for  certain  details 
of  management,  etc.,  still  remained  to  be  completed  before  the  road  could 
be  opened  for  public  traffic. 

It  is  constructed  along  the  dock  quays  for  over  7  miles,  and  will  supply  a 
long-felt  need  of  rapid  transit  between  the  docks  and  the  business  center  of 
the  city. 

The  chairman,  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  stated 
that  it  was  the  first  railway  constructed  in  Europe  which  for  its  entire  length 
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was  built  upon  an  iron  Viaduct,  crossing  streets  without  in  anyway  interfering 
with  the  traffic ;  and  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  electricity  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  a  central  station  on  a  railway  system  7  miles  in  length,  and 
the  first  time,  also,  that  it  had  been  applied  directly  to  the  traction  of  a  full- 
sized  railway  system.  He  said  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  railway  had  been 
worked  by  electric  automatic  signals,  and  he  thought  they  might  justly  claim 
that  it  was  the  real  beginning  of  electric  railways.  It  was  remembered  with 
just  pride  that  the  enterprise  of  Liverpool  men  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  the  forerunner  of  steam  locomotion,  and 
the  present  undertaking  may  well  be  considered  the  forerunner  of  electric 
railways. 

The  construction  of  this  road  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1889.  Its  total 
cost,  including  equipment,  is  something  over  ^400,000  per  mile.  In  its  con- 
struction nearly  25,000  tons  of  wrought  iron  have  been  used. 

Into  cast-iron  sockets  imbedded  in  and  bolted  to  masses  of  concrete  form- 
ing the  foundations  channel-iron  columns  are  grouted,  supporting  plate-iron 
girders  that  carry  an  iron  flooring  upon  which  the  *'  permanent  way"  is  laid. 
Generally  the  spans  are  50  feet ;  but  some  are  100  feet,  with  bowstring  gird- 
ers, and  others  with  tilting  bridges  and  an  ingeniously  constructed  swing 
bridge  worked  by  hydraulic  power  at  the  only  dock  entrance  which  the  rail- 
way crosses.  Nearly  the  entire  line  was  completed  without  the  use  of  scaf- 
folding and  with  very  little  interference  with  the  surface  traffic.  After  the 
first  spans  were  in  place  at  the  north  end,  each  succeeding  span  was  put  to- 
gether at  that  end  and  transported  over  the  completed  spans  to  its  place. 
The  full  description  of  this  operation  is  interesting,  as  is  that  of  the  manner 
of  constructing  the  floor.  The  floor,  known  as  ''Hobson's  arch-plate" 
system,  was  first  used  on  this  railway  and  is  now  extensively  used  elsewhere. 
It  is  very  light  and  strong ;  it  can  be  made  and  erected  with  great  rapidity 
and  economy;  and  it  is  quite  water-tight  and  remarkably  noiseless  under 
traffic  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  continuous  iron  floors.  It  has  also 
a  neat  and  well-finished  appearance  both  above  and  below.  It  was  designed 
and  patented  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Hobson,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  of  No.  28  Victoria  street, 
London. 

The  ' '  permanent  way  *  *  is  also  of  novel  construction  here.  Longitudinal 
sleepers  resting  directly  upon  and  keyed  to  the  arched  decking  support  the 
rails  and  electric  conductor. 

There  are  thirteen  stations  on  the  line,  all  supplied  with  electric  light. 

Electricity  for  the  road  is  generated  about  the  middle  of  the  line  at  a  sta- 
tion in  which  are  four  horizontal  compound  engines,  each  capable  of  400 
indicated  horse  power  and  each  driving  a  separate  Elwell-Parker  dynamo. 
Here  also  are  six  boilers  30  by  8  feet,  fitted  with  Vicar's  mechanical  stokers 
and  an  arrangement  of  mechanical  coal  bunkers,  by  which  all  handling  of 
coal  is  avoided.  Feed  water  for  the  boilers  circulates  through  Green's 
economizers  in  the  main  flues  between  the  boilers  and  the  chimney,  effect^ 
ing  a  considerably  saving  ia  fuel. 
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When  generated,  the  current  is  sent  along  eight  thick  underground  wires, 
capable  of  trahsmitfing  2,000-horse  power  of  electricity,  to  the  steel  con- 
ductor, which  is  placed  on  porcelain  insulators,  supported  upon  cross  timbers, 
between  the  rails  of  each  line  on  the  railway.  Hinged  collectors  of  cast  iron, 
sliding  upon  the  conductor,  make  the  connection  between  the  motors  car- 
ried on  the  passenger  trains  and  the  dynamos  at  the  generating  station. 
Only  5  per  cent  of  the  electricity  is  lost  in  transmission  from  the  dynamos 
to  the  conductor.  The  generating  plant  is  calculated  to  work  a  three-minute 
train  service.  Two  cars  compose  a  train.  They  are  so  coupled  as  to  have 
a  motor  at  each  end  of  the  train ;  and  the  motors  are  so  connected  as  to  be 
controlled  from  either  end  by  the  driver,  who  changes  ends  upon  arrival  at 
a  terminus  and  carries  with  him  a  key,  without  which  the  motors  can  not  be 
operated.     The  maximum  speed  is  35  miles  per  hour. 

The  cars  are  all  alike,  and  contain  compartments  for  two  classes  of  passen- 
gers, and  are  open  from  end  to  end,  on  the  American  plan.  A  loaded  train 
weighs  about  40  tons.  The  cars  are  lighted  by  electricity,  and  have  the 
Westinghouse  brake,  with  reservoirs  for  the  compressed  air  charged  after 
each  journey. 

A  new  feature  adopted  on  this  line  is  the  Timmis  system  of  automatic 
electric  signaling  provided  at  all  intermediate  stations,  worked  by  the  trains 
themselves.  The  expenditure  of  electric  energy  in  working  these  signals  is 
said  to  be  very  small.  The  cost  is  estimated  as  that  of  a  single  signalman's 
wages  for  the  day,  making  a  handsome  saving  in  the  running  expenses — if 
they  work  satisfactorily. 

The  running  hours  on  week  days  are  sixteen — from  5  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. — 
every  ten  minutes;  on  Sundays,  from  12  m.  to  7  p.  m. — every  ten  minutes. 

THOMAS  H.  SHERMAN, 

QmsuL 
Liverpool,  March  24^  1893. 
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One  of  the  most  important  industries  of  this  consular  district  is  grape- 
growing.  The  principal  variety  is  the  '^  Mission  "  grape,  an  excellent  table 
grape,  which  yields  a  superior  wine.  A  diploma  for  this  wine  was  awarded 
at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

From  July  to  November  these  grapes  are  in  market.  No  disease  has  ever 
visited  either  the  vines  or  grapes  of  this  valley,  the  only  drawback  being  a 
shortage  of  water  during  some  seasons.  This  was  the  case  last  year,  and  as  a 
result  the  crop  was  not  as  large  as  in  previous  years.  As  near  as  I  can  ]earn  last 
years'  crop  amounted  to  80,000  baskets,  or  800,000  pounds,  worth  ^23,000. 

A  family  of  half  a  dozen  can  feed  and  cloth  themselves  here  on  less  than 
|2oo  a  year. 

No.  153 6. 
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The  grape  crop  furnishes  a  living  for  many  families,  and  its  failure  has 
never  been  known.  This  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  and  is  destined  to  be- 
come very  large  and  profitable,  not  only  on  this  side  of  the  river,  but  on 
the  American  side,  where  the  same  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  exist. 

A.  J.  SAMPSON, 

ConsuL 
Taso  del  Norte,  Mexico. 
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RAISINS. 

The  weather  was  exceptionally  fine  throughout  the  harvesting  season, 
and  the  entire  crop  was  gathered  in  excellent  condition,  although  the  yield 
did  not  turn  out  as  large  as  those  of  the  previous  two  years,  the  vineyards 
having  suffered  from  the  severe  cold  at  the  blossoming  time.  The  first 
shipment  took  place  on  the  i8th  of  August.  There  was  left  over  from  the 
previous  year  20,000  quintals,  or  80,000  boxes  of  28  pounds  per  box.  The 
market  opened  for  the  earliest  at  ^4  per  quintal  of  112  pounds,  but  prices 
quickly  fell  to  ^3  and  soon  afterward  to  ^2.50.  This  latter  price  was  claimed 
by  the  producers  to  be  far  from  covering  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  delivery 
to  the  warehouses  here.  Such  low  prices  and  the  short  crop  at  Malaga  and 
Almeria  forced  the  farmers  to  construct  extensive  drying  beds  on  the  order 
of  those  existing  at  the  former  places  to  cure  the  Malaga  or  sun-dried  raisins, 
or,  as  we  call  them  in  America,  the  '*  London  layers."  They  were  quite 
successful.  The  amount  reached  this  way  was  some  209,000  boxes  of  20 
pounds  each,  most  of  which,  having  been  sent  to  Malaga  for  reshipment, 
found  a  fair  sale.     They  equal  any  muscatel  raised  in  any  port  of  Spain. 

The  demand  for  raisins  from  America  of  late  has  been  good,  and  much 
better  prices  were  obtained.  On  the  6th  of  this  month  the  steamship  Bam- 
baro  received  40,306  boxes  of  28  pounds  each  for  New  York,  leaving  in  the 
whole  consular  district  of  Denia,  comprising  fifty-four  cities  and  towns,  only 
12,000  boxes,  which  will  be  disposed  of  before  June  i.  The  foreign  mar- 
kets, especially  the  English,  have  been  overstocked  for  the  past  two  years 
with  large  quantities  of  this  Denia  fruit,  causing  a  fall  in  prices,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  heavy  loss  to  the  producers,  who  sent  their  stock  there  on  their 
own  account  on  consignment.  As  the  demand  in  America  for  this  fruit  is 
good,  they  are  reshipping  from  London  and  Liverpool  their  surplus  stock. 

At  this  time  the  vineyards  are  looking  well,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
heavy  crop.  On  account  of  this  fact  and  in  expectation  of  a  lower  duty  on 
these  goods,  there  will  be  a  much  larger  trade  with  the  United  States  than 
for  some  years  past,  and  much  better  raisins  will  be  sent,  as  the  best  ones 
have  hitherto  gone  to  England,  second  best  to  America,  and  the  third  grade 
to  the  Baltic,  comprising  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia.  The 
poorer  and  cheaper  raisins  are  sent  to  Barcelona  and  Malaga  for  distilling 
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purposes.     Most  of  the  raisins  from  here  are  marked  ''Valencia/'  but  not  a 
raisin  is  produced  or  packed  at  Valencia. 

Exports  of  Denia  raisins,  crop  of  i8g2. 


Month. 


September........ 

October.. 

Noveinber......... ..' 

Deoeinbcr..  »....••••••••••  • 

January  and  February. 
March  and  ApriL. 


Total. 


United 
States. 

England. 

Other 
countries. 

QuintaU. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

•3,648 

33.«79 

13,875 

5X.8«3 

136.950 

33,899 

50.150 

99»a»3 

55,578 

a6,3o6 

az,o9a 

X5,497 

9,X58 

4,083 

7,094 

546 

3ai 

•3»«3a 

10,074 

4,000 

1,000 

«7x,705 

•98,848 

xa8,575 

Total. 


Quintals. 

69,102 

aaa,  679 

«H,95x 
6»,895 

■0,335 
4,099 

'S,074 
599, ««8 


*  To  the  Baltic,  1,740  quintals ;  coast  of  Spain,  1,454  quintals. 

There  were  also  shipments  to  London  and  Liverpool  from  other  parts  of 
this  district  amounting  to  about  5,000  quintals.  The  stock  in  farmers' 
hands  was  3,000  quintals. 

Exports  and  prices  of  Denia  raisins  from  i88j  to  Apri/  22,  iSgj. 


Crop  of— 


1883.... 
1884.... 
1885..., 
x886.... 
1887... 
1888... 
X889... 
1890... 
1891. » 
1892... 


England. 


Quintals. 

350,790 
x8a,3a9 

918,696 
«7»,3»5 

a97,a96 
ai8.657 

■38,653 
347,183 

«8i,734 
303,848 


France,  A  fiica, 
etc. 


Quintals. 
71,036 

76,575 

8.388 

108,978 

Zfl3,555 
83,ia8 

34, 49* 
147,07a 
187,130 
101,149 


United  States 
and  Canada. 


Quintals. 
898,693 
i7a,9« 

187,944 
•80,3x6 
883,770 
877,3x6 

"93, 39* 
37a, 751 
181,736 
809,131 


Total. 


Quintals. 
790,519 

43«,87» 
4x5,098 
660,609 
704,621 
579,001 
566,535 
867,006 
650,590 
607,198 


Price  per 

quintal,  gross 

weight. 


I3.00t0l5.00 
4. 00  to  6.00 
5.00  to  6.50 
3.00 to  5.00 
%.oo 
9.00  to   4.00 

•3-50 
3.00  to  4.00 
1.50  to   4.00 

•a.  75 


*  Average. 


GRAPES. 

About  100,000  barrels  and  400  boxes  of  grapes  were  shipped  from  Denia 
and  Gandia  between  July  13  and  August  24,  the  largest  proportion  on  con- 
signment to  London  and  Liverpool ;  but,  as  the  fruit  in  many  instances  was 
shipped  improperly  and  in  an  unripe  state,  very  low  prices  were  obtained. 

ONIONS. 

About  120,000  crates  of  onions  have  been  exported,  principally  to  New 
Vork.  The  first  cost  of  these  goods  is  30  cents  per  crate  of  45  pounds  net, 
free  on  board;  freight,  20  cents;  commission,  5  cents;  duties,  31  cents; 
whole  cost,  ^  cents.  These  onions  are  of  very  fine  grain,  equal  to  any  Dan- 
vers  onion  grown  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  the  duty  were  reduced  to  the 
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former  rate  of  lo  cents  per  crate,  there  would  be  five  times  as  many  produced 
and  sent  to  the  United  States  as  at  present.  They  are  shipped  mostly  in 
August,  and  arrive  in  America  long  before  the  onions  there  are  ready  for  the 
market.  The  first  cost  to  New  York  is  86  cents;  after  that  the  receiver 
gets  a  profit,  the  jobber  a  profit,  and  the  retailer  a  profit,  making  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  ^1.25  per  crate. 

RANSOM  F.  McCRILLIS, 

ConsuL 
Denia,  April  22^  ^Sgs* 
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The  Oroyo  Railroad  has  been  completed  in  the  past  two  months  to  Oroyo, 
136  miles  from  Callao  and  12,178  feet  above  sea  level.  Chicla,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Andes,  87  miles  from  Callao,  and  12,215  feet  above  the  sea,  has 
been  the  terminus  of  the  road  for  regular  trains  for  a  long  time.  The  road 
climbs  from  Chicla  to  the  famous  "Tunnel  de  paso  de  Galera,"  which  is 
15,655  feet  above  the  sea.  From  Oroyo  to  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Chan- 
chamayo,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Peru,  is  a  distance  of  about  40 
miles,  and  the  products  of  this  valley  that  find  their  way  to  the  coast  now 
come  on  the  backs  of  mules,  donkeys,  and  llamas  to  Oroyo  over  rough  moun- 
tain roads,  which,  for  most  of  the  distance,  are  mere  paths. 

COFFEE. 

The  crop  that  commands  the  most  attention  and  from  which  the  greatest 
profit  is  derived  is  coffee.  This  year  the  coffee  crop  of  the  valley  will  reach 
almost,  if  not  quite,  20,000  quintals,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000 
pounds.  It  is  selling  now  at  ^13.42  per  quintal  of  loij^  pounds  in  the 
valley  and  at  Lima  for  ^17.08  per  quintal.  This  is,  however,  imusually 
high.  The  crop  often  brings  but  |9.I5>  and  has  been  as  low  as  I7.32  per 
quintal. 

The  greatest  diflSculty  encountered  by  the  coffee-planter  in  this  valley, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  agriculturist  in  almost  every  part  of  Peru, 
is  that  of  procuring  labor  at  the  right  time.  The  laborers  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes  are  almost  wholly  of  the  Indian  race,  shiftless,  ignorant, 
and  unreliable,  and  the  planter  needing  workmen  must  rely  in  the  main  upon 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  district,  who  distributes  labor  as  he  pleases. 

The  yield  of  coffee  depends  much  upon  the  season  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  trees  or  shrubs  are  planted,  but  an  average  yield  would  be  from 
2  to  3  pounds  per  tree  at  the  fourth  year  after  planting.  The  coffee  is  picked 
practically  the  whole  year  round,  and  laborers  are  paid  from  10  to  20  cents 
in  silver  per  arroba  of  25  pounds.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  green  coffee  will 
yield  from  6  to  7  pounds  dried  and  ready  for  market.     In  years  when  the  yield 

^  The  consul  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  of  the  district  of  Chanchanuiyo,  for 
the  facts  upon  which  this  report  is  based. 
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is  good  laborers  willingly  pick  for  10  cents  per  arroba.  A  lighter  crop  com- 
mands 15  cents,  and  an  unusually  light  crop  costs  20  cents  for  the  picking, 
the  price  being  gauged  by  the  time  required  to  gather  it. 

The  best  of  the  coffee  crop  is  of  excellent  quality ;  but  the  dealers  in  the 
European  markets  complain  of  the  very  bad  sorting,  which  lowers  the  grade 
of  the  Peruvian  product.  If  heavy  rains  occur  as  the  crop  is  ripening,  the 
berry  most  exposed  to  the  rain  is  apt  to  be  blackened,  and  the  failure  to 
leave  out  this  damaged  berry  is  the  cause  of  the  complaint. 

The  planter  gets  a  fair  crop  the  third  year  after  planting,  but  the  crop  of 
the  fourth  year  is  considered  the  first  full  crop.  There  are  no  insects  in  the 
valley  that  damage  the  plant.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  getting  perfect  seed 
to  secure  strong,  healthy  plants. 

OTHER  CROPS. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  and  the  soil  excellent  for  potatoes, 
mai^e,  barley,  sugar  cane,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  of  almost  every  variety. 

The  finest  potato  grown  in  Peru,  known  as  "papa amarilla,"  or  yellow 
potato,  which  is  the  favorite  in  Lima  and  Callao,  is  selling  in  this  valley  at 
80  cents  per  sack  of  130  pounds,  and  a  nearly  white  potato  of  excellent 
quality  commands  a  trifle  less. 

Barley  is  worth  about  27  cents  per  bushel.  Hogs  are  of  very  inferior 
breed.  Pork  and  beef  sell  for  8  cents  per  pound  in  the  market.  Chickens 
are  plentiful,  but  generally  dear,  bringing  about  40  cents  each.  Eggs  sell  at 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  dozen.  Com  sells  for  50  cents  per  bushel.  (Ameri- 
can money  in  each  case.) 

Lands  that  have  not  been  cultivated  and  which  require  clearing  are  very 
cheap ;  but  the  work  of  clearing  is  necessarily  slow  and  tedious,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  labor. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Oroyo  Railroad  will  be  extended  to  this  valley, 
other  routes  seeming  to  have  the  preference;  but  the  roads  or  mountain 
paths  leading  to  Oroyo  are  being  improved,  and  the  improvement  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  continued  each  year. 

The  immigration  during  the  past  year  and  that  promised  for  the  coming 

year  is  chiefly  from  Italy. 

A.  J.  DAUGHERTY, 

Consul, 
Callao,  March  2p,  1893. 
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The  class  of  goods  sent  from  Tunstall  to  Latin  America  is  of  the  same 
general  style  as  the  cheaper  quality  of  earthenware  exported  to  the  United 
States,  commonly  known  as  white-granite  ware.  The  weight,  however,  is 
somewhat  heavier,  and  the  decoration  consists  of  a  great  deal  of  embossed 
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or  raised  work,  being  produced  while  in  the  clay  state  in  plaster  molds.  The 
decoration  is  generally  of  cheap,  bright,  and  flashy  style.  There  are  still  large 
quantities  of  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  dipped  and  sponged  ware  shipped 
to  these  markets.  This  ware  was  in  past  years  very  generally  used  in  the 
United  States,  but  is  now  very  seldom  seen. 

The  cost  of  producing  the  ware  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  same  class  for 
the  United  States  market,  and  the  selling  price  is  also  about  the  same.  The 
selling  price  is  not  quite  as  stable  as  is  the  case  with  the  United  States  mar- 
ket, but  varies  according  to  circumstances — sometimes  higher,  rarely  lower, 

but  averaging  the  same. 

W.  BURGESS, 

ConsuL 
TuNSTALL,  January  28,  i8pj. 
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SHEFFIELD. 

Those  working  in  this  trade  are  almost  invariably  employed  on  piece- 
work, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  figures  as  to  their  hours  of 
labor. 

The  factories  in  which  the  cutters,  or  fitters,  and  women  work  are  open 
for  twelve  hours  per  day  from  Monday  to  Friday  and  six  hours  on  Saturday. 
The  wages  earned  by  cutters,  or  fitters,  vary  considerably  with  the  skill  of 
the  operatives  and  the  class  of  goods  to  be  manufactured,  and  ^3.65  and 
$9'7S  P^^  week  may  be  taken  as  limits,  except  in  special  cases.  Cutters  and 
fitters  may  generally  spend  as  much  or  as  little  time  as  they  think  fit  in  the 
factories  during  the  hours  in  which  they  are  open. 

The  machinery  for  turning  the  grinders'  wheels  usually  runs  fifty  hours 
per  week,  and  the  grinder  spends  such  time  at  his  wheel  as  he  thinks  fit.  His 
wages  vary  from  ^6.08  to  ^9.73  per  week. 

The  forger  is  generally  paid  for  the  work  done  by  himself  and  his  boy 
assistant  from  I9.73  to  ^14.60  per  week,  out  of  which  he  pays  his  assistant 
about  1 1. 82. 

Girls  and  women  are  usually  paid  by  time,  and  for  a  week  of  fifty  hours 
receive  from  ^1.22  to  ^3.65. 

The  hours  during  which  the  male  operatives  work  depend  largely  upon 
the  state  of  trade,  and  the  above  figures  as  to  wages  denote  moderate  pros- 
perity. Considerably  larger  amounts  are  at  times  earned  under  pressure, 
and  bad  trade  may  reduce  the  amount  to  nothing. 

The  occurrence  in  the  town  of  cricket  and  football,  foot  races,  and  other 
sports  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  attendance  of  the  men  at  their 
work.  Monday  is  generally  observed  as  a  holiday,  Tuesday  as  a  "short 
day,"  and  full  time  is  put  in  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  and 
half  of  Saturday. 
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The  men  working  by  time  in  any  of  the  above  branches  of  the  trade 

would  probably  be  paid  from  ^6.08  to  ^7.29  per  week  of  fifty  hours,  but  the 

better  class  of  workmen  prefer  piecework,  by  means  of  which  they  can  obtain 

larger  pay. 

G.  A.  BRANSON, 

Shefheld,  February  I ^  ^^93*  Vtcc-ConsuL 


SOLINGEN. 


Work  begins  usually  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  lasts  until  7  at  night, 
with  the  following  intermissions:  Half  an  hour  at  10  for  the  so-called  second 
breakfast,  one  hour  at  noon  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  at  4  for  afternoon 
coffee — altogether  an  intermission  of  2  hours. 

From  the  following  brief  description  of  the  work  done  by  the  several 
classes  of  workmen  engaged  in  this  trade  it  will  be  seen  that  a  pocketknife 
does  not  undergo  the  several  processes  of  manufacture  in  one  establishment 
as  a  general  thing.  The  employer  or  manufacturer  issues  his  orders  to  the 
workmen  or  small  manufacturers  who  make  the  several  parts  of  the  needed 
article,  furnishing  them  in  every  case  with  the  raw  material.  Many  of  these 
workmen  make  only  special  parts  of  a  knife,  and  usually  do  not  work  on 
anything  else.  Some  forge  blades ;  others  grind  them;  others  again  make 
the  shells,  linings,  bolsters,  etc.  Many  of  the  workmen  rent  rooms  in  large 
establishments,  expressly  built  for  such  purpose,  supplied  with  the  necessary 
water  or  steam  power,  while  others  work  in  their  own  houses  or  cottages. 
Many  have  their  whole  family  at  work,  each  member  doing  just  one  part. 
Even  small  children  not  yet  at  school  help  in  some  way.  The  larger  the 
family  the  greater  are  the  workman's  earnings.  If  the  family  is  small, 
the  father  has  to  hire  some  help,  which  decreases  his  income. 

On  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  usually  on  Friday,  the  man  or  his  wife 
takes  the  product  of  their  labor  to  the  manufacturer,  who  receives  the  goods 
and  pays  for  them,  deducting  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  faulty  or  de- 
fective goods  or  any  advances  which  he  may  have  made  to  the  laborer  when 
issuing  his  order. 

There  are  also  large  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  where  all 
kinds  are  completely  finished  and  made  ready  for  the  market. 

The  earnings  of  skillful  workmen  are  in  general  sufficient  to  support  them, 
with  their  families.  Considering  the  4ow  wages  which  are  usually  paid  in 
Germany  and  the  very  simple  degree  of  intelligence  and  education  required 
for  their  work,  wages  are  fair.  There  are  many  intelligent,  sober  men  who 
save  something  and  improve  their  financial  standing,  while  there  are  many 
others  who  hardly  scrape  together  enough  money  for  their  own  support. 
There  is  much  complaining  when  work  is  scarce,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
strikes  are  not  infrequent  when  work  is  abundant. 

The  annexed  table  will  show  the  approximate  earnings  of  the  workmen 
and  their  production,  so  fisu*  as  they  can  be  indicated  by  a  few  figures,  taking 
into  consideration  the  many  sizes  and  qualities  of  the  article  in  question. 
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Blade-forgers  work  in  their  own  houses.  They  receive  the  raw  material 
(Bessemer  cast  steel,  German  steel  in  various  qualities,  and  English  cast 
steel)  from  their  employers,  but  possess  their  own  trip  hammers  and  dies. 
Blades  are  paid  for  by  the  hundred — from  15  cents  to  1 2  or  $^  per  hundred. 

The  forged  blades  are  then  provided  with  eyes,  punched,  fitted  to  the 
handle,  and  given  to  the  hardener.  The  hardening  is  to  a  great  extent  done 
by  day-laborers,  who  are  paid  60  to  75  cents  per  day.  A  good  workman 
can  harden  from  two  to  three  hundred  heavy  blades  in  a  day.  Blades  are 
generally  hardened  in  water;  but  the  better  qualities,  such  as  are  made  of 
English  steel,  are  hardened  in  oil. 

The  hardened  blades  are  then  given  to  the  grinders.  These  grinders 
rent  their  workshops,  together  with  steam  power,  for  which  they  pay  from 
70  cents  to  1 1. 50  per  week  per  person.  Formerly  water  power  was  much  in 
vogue,  but  its  use  is  constantly  on  the  decrease,  steam  power  being  much 
preferred  because  more  reliable.  Grinders  are  paid  by  the  hundred  and  earn 
from  ^4  to  ^10  per  week. 

Linings  and  springs  are  made  by  day-laborers,  who  earn  from  60  to  83 
cents  per  day. 

Bolsters  are  cast  in  various  qualities  and  cost  from  60  cents  to  1 1.20  per 
kilogram. 

Shells  (mother-of-pearl,  etc.)  are  cut  by  workmen  who  are  paid  by  the 
hundred,  according  to  the  size  and  quality.  The  raw  material  is  bought  in 
Sheffield  either  directly  or  through  commission  agents. 

The  several  parts  of  the  knives  are  put  together  by  the  so-called  *'  Messer- 
reiders."  This  part  of  the  work,  as  a  general  thing,  is  entirely  a  house 
industry,  and  is  rather  poorly  paid.  If  the  laborer's  family  is  not  large 
enough,  it  is  assisted  by  journeymen  and  apprentices.  A  "  Reider  "  who  is 
working  alone  can  not  earn  more  than  I3.60  to  ^4.30  a  week. 

Knives  thus  put  together  are  given  to  the  finishers,  who  work,  as  do  the 
grinders,  in  rented  workshops,  though  formerly  this  part  was  also  a  house 
industry.  They  earn  from  8  to  50  cents  per  dozen,  or  from  20  cents  to 
f  1.50  per  hundred,  for  common  goods,  and  make  as  much  as  |io  per  week. 

Grinding  and  finishing  are  very  unhealthy  occupations,  on  account  of 
the  large  quantities  of  particles  filling  the  air  in  the  workrooms.  Although 
exhausters  are  in  use,  still  they  are  not  sufficient  to  remove  these. 

When  the  finisher  has  done  his  work,  young  girls  of  from  14  to  16  years 
do  the  cleaning  and  day-laborers  the  packing. 

FRANK  HESSENBRUCH, 
BarmsNi  January  289  iSpj. 
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REVOLUTION    IN    ELECTRIC   HEATINa 

A  discovery  so  original  and  so  wide  in  its  practical  application  that  it  is 
believed  to  open  a  new  and  important  chapter  in  the  use  of  electricity  for 
heating  purposes  has  recently  been  announced  from  Brussels  and  tested  at 
Berlin.  The  invention  is  the  joint  achievement  of  two  Belgian  scientists — 
Messrs.  Lagrange  and  Hoho — who  a  few  days  ago  applied  to  the  imperial 
German  patent  office  for  patents  on  a  new  method  of  heating,  melting,  and 
refining  metals  by  means  of  electrical  heat.  The  means,  as  designated  in 
their  claim,  were  so  simple  and  the  results  as  therein  described  so  incredible 
that  the  patent-examiners  demanded  that  before  issuing  the  patent  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  process  should  be  made  in  their  presence.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  an  eminent  and  disinterested  electrical  expert  at  Berlin,  who 
made  the  first  essays  in  his  private  laboratory  and  was  so  delighted  with  the 
result  that  he  asked  by  telegraph  permission  of  the  inventors  to  repeat  the 
demonstrations  before  the  Electro-Technical  Society  at  the  German  capital. 
Permission  was  readily  granted,  and  the  experiments  were  performed  before 
a  group  of  expert  electricians  with  brilliant  success.  From  the  account 
given  by  one  of  the  experts  who  was  present  at  these  demonstrations  and 
from  various  other  sources  the  following  report  of  the  new  process  has  been 
derived. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  or  porcelain  vase,  which  may  be  of  any 
size  conveniently  adapted  to  the  purpose,  provided  with  a  lining  of  lead 
connected  with  a  strong  conductor  of  positive  electricity.  The  vase  is  filled 
to  three-fourths  its  capacity  with  acidified  water.  A  pair  of  iron  tongs  with 
insulated  handles  is  attached  by  a  flexible  conductor  to  the  negative  pole 
of  an  electrical  current  generated  by  an  ordinary  dynamo.  With  this  simple 
and  inexpensive  equipment  the  following  phenomenon  is  produced. 

The  electrical  current  having  been  switched  on,  a  bar  of  wrought  iron 
or  other  metal  is  taken  up  with  the  tongs  and  plunged  into  the  water  within 
the  vase.  Immediately  the  water  begins  to  boil  at  the  point  of  contact ; 
the  immersed  portion  of  the  iron  rises  quickly  to  a  red,  then  to  a  white, 
heat,' and  emits  a  stream  of  brilliant  white  light.  In  a  few  moments  the  heat 
becomes  so  intense  that  the  iron  melts  and  falls  off  in  bubbles  and  sparks, 
leaving  a  clear,  glowing  surface  in  perfect  condition  for  welding.  The  heat- 
ing process  has  been  so  rapid  that  neither  the  water  nor  the  end  of  the  bar 
held  within  the  tongs  have  been  more  than  slightly  warmed,  and,  the  current 
being  switched  off,  the  bar,  with  its  submerged  end  glowing,  may  be  readily 
held  in  the  naked  hand.  If,  instead  of  a  bar  of  metal,  a  stick  of  carbon  is 
used,  the  heat  in  a  few  minutes  produces  detached  fragments  of  amorphous 
carbon,  which  proves  scientifically  that  a  temperature  of  4,000^  Celsius  has 
been  developed.  The  rapidity  of  the  heating  and  the  limit  of  temperature 
to  be  reached  are  easily  and  accurately  governed  by  the  strength  of  the 
current  employed,  so  that  the  whole  process  is  under  the  absolute  control  of 
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the  operator.  During  the  recent  experiments  at  Berlin  the  measuring  instru- 
ments registered  a  tension  of  lao  volts  and  an  energy  of  220  amperes.  It 
was  estimated  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  current  was  directly  utilized  as 
heaty  whereas  the  practical  limit  of  such  utility  has  not  hitherto  exceeded  20 
per  cent.  It  is  stated  by  the  inventors  that  by  employing  a  still  stronger 
current  a  temperature  of  8,000**  Celsius  has  been  developed.  The  mechani- 
cal importance  of  this  fact  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
is  a  degree  of  heat  nearly  three  times  greater  than  that  required  to  extract 
iron  from  the  ores,  the  most  refractory  of  which  fuse  at  about  2,700**. 

Divested  of  all  merely  technical  phraseology  and  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  the  process  under  consideration  may  be  explained  as  follows :  One  of 
the  well-known  effects  of  electricity  is  to  separate  compound  fluid  bodies 
through  which  it  passes  into  their  primitive  elements.  The  current,  passing 
through  the  tongs  and  metallic  bar  into  the  water,  decomposes  the  latter  into 
its  two  gaseous  elements — oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  oxygen  is  attracted 
and  gathered  on  the  relatively  large  surface  of  the  lead  lining  and  produces 
no  noticeable  effect.  The  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  gathers  around  the 
immersed  portion  of  the  bar;  and,  as  this  has  a  comparatively  limited  sur- 
face area,  it  is  immediately  surrounded  with  a  close  envelope  or  jacket  of 
hydrogen,  which,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  creates  a  powerful 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  and  thus  develops  the  heat  which 
causes  the  bar  to  glow  and  melt.  It  is  merely  an  application  of  the  well- 
known  law  that  friction  or  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  electrical  current 
causes  heat,  and  the  apparent  paradox  of  a  piece  of  cold  metal  plunged  into 
cold  water  rising  rapidly  to  a  melting  glow  is  as  simply  and  clearly  explained 
as  the  incandescence  of  a  platinum  coil  in  a  vacuum  bulb. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  form  any  definite  estimate  of  the  practical  range 
of  this  discovery  or  its  commercial  value.  Thus  far  it  has  been  applied  ex- 
perimentally only  to  the  welding  of  various  metals,  but  with  such  success 
that  it  promises,  in  that  special  field,  to  inaugurate  a  complete  revolution. 
Hitherto  electrical  energy  transformed  into  heat  has  found  but  few  successful 
applications  in  industry.  For  welding  purposes  it  has  been  not  only  too 
expensive  for  general  adoption,  but  it  has  entailed  certain  technical  defects 
which  have  proven  serious  and  difficult  to  overcome.  As  the  temperature 
of  the  electrical  furnace  has  been  heretofore  difficult  to  govern,  the  iron  has 
often  been  overheated  to  the  point  of  partial  melting.  This  seriously  affects 
its  quality,  as  on  cooling  the  metal  does  not  resume  its  original  fibrous 
texture,  but  becomes  crystalline,  with  an  important  loss  of  tensile  strength. 
Another  disadvantage  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  iron,  when  used  for 
practical  purposes,  is  rarely  or  never  entirely  pure,  but  contains  more  or  less 
carbon.  Steel  and  wrought  iron  contain  less  carbon  than  cast  iron,  and 
when  heated  in  the  ordinary  electrical  furnace,  where  the  heat  is  generated 
by  the  passage  of  the  current  between  two  carbon  points,  particles  of  loose 
carbon  which  have  been  detached  by  the  current  combine  with  the  hot  metal 
and  convert  it  into  something  analogous  to  cast  iron. 
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All  these  difficulties  are  apparently  completely  mastered  by  the  newly 
discovered  process  above  described.  For  welding  purposes,  it  is  pronounced 
perfect.  The  clean  envelope  of  hydrogen  which  surrounds  the  heated  metal 
prevents  oxidation,  and  the  welding  surface  is  left  free  from  the  effects  of 
sulphur  and  other  impurities,  which  are  always  present  when  iron  is  heated 
by  a  coal  fire  in  an  ordinary  forge.  The  quality  which  entails  the  largest 
possibilities,  and  which  has  been  as  yet  only  superficially  investigated,  is  the 
capacity  of  this  process  to  heat  quickly  and  to  any  desired  temperature  the 
end  or  submerged  surface  of  a  mass  of  iron  while  the  remainder  of  the  mass 
is  left  cool  and  comparatively  unaffected  by  the  heat.  It  is  believed  that 
this  may  lead  to  important  results  in  the  hardening  and  tempering  of  armor 
plates  and  other  objects  in  iron  and  soft  steel  in  which  great  resistance  to 
penetration  or  abrasion  by  friction  is  requisite,  while  preserving  the  interior 
tough  and  fibrous  to  resist  concussion  or  strain,  as  in  many  parts  of  machin- 
ery. At  Essen,  Messrs.  Krupp  &  Co.  are  experimenting  with  it  in  the  hard- 
ening of  steel  cannon;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  chemistry  this  method  of 
producing  an  intense  and  easily  regulated  temperature  may  lead  to  the  suc- 
cessful manufacture  of  diamonds,  nibies,  and  sapphires  through  the  produc- 
tion of  the  larger  forms  of  crystallized  carbon. 

Whether  it  is  applicable  as  an  electrolytic  process  to  the  reduction  of 
metals  seems  to  be  disputed.  One  account  claims  that  by  it  the  cost  of  re- 
fining gold,  platinum,  copper,  nickel,  and  even  iron  will  be  reduced  80  per 
cent,  while  other  authorities  assert  that,  though  metallic  oxides  may  be  suc- 
cessfully reduced  by  this  method,  no  other  foreign  substances  contained  in 
the  metal  will  be  eliminated  by  it.  In  any  event,  however,  the  discovery 
of  the  principle  that  has  been  already  demonstrated  must  open  a  wide  and 
interesting  field  of  research  to  the  electricians  of  all  countries. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul' GenercU. 
Frankfort,  March  31  ^  iSgj. 


CHINESE  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 

The  Chinese  land  telegraph  line  has  been  joined  to  the  Russian  system. 
Messages  can  now  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world  from  any  telegraph  sta- 
tion in  China. 

Since  this  connection  was  made  the  cable  companies  have  added  15  per 
cent  to  their  charges,  but  messages  may  be  sent  over  the  Chinese  lines  at  the 
former  rate — $2  per  word — the  cost  of  transmission  across  the  Atlantic  being 
added. 

The  Chinese  system  now  reaches  Helampo,  in  the  north,  where  the  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  Russian  lines ;  Aichow,  in  Hainan,  in  the  south ; 
Wenchuen,  in  Kirin,  in  the  northeast ;  Takao,  in  Formosa,  in  the  south- 
east; Suchan,  in  Kansu,  in  the  northwest;  and  Zengyueh,  close  to  the 
Burmah  frontier,  in  the  southwest.    The  only  province  which  is  not  reached 
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by  telegraph  is  Hunan^  which  still  remains  opposed  to  all  foreign  innova- 
tions. 

There  are  four  stations  in  Anhui,  eight  in  Chekiang,  eleven  in  Chihli, 
foar  in  Korea,  nine  in  Fukien,  ten  in  Formosa,  three  in  Heillungchiang, 
one  in  Honan,  seven  in  Hupeh,  six  in  Kansu,  four  in  Kiangsi,  four  in  Kirin, 
nine  in  Kuangsi,  thirty-four  in  Kuangtung,  two  in  Kuischow,  three  in 
Shansi,  fourteen  in  Shantung,  two  in  Shensi,  six  in  Shingking,  six  in  Sze- 
chuan,  and  ten  in  Yunnan,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  all. 

The  service  is  rapid  and  satisfactory.  Parties  sending  messages  have 
the  right  to  designate  whether  they  shall  go  over  the  cable  lines  or  the  land 
lines. 

CHARLES  DENBY, 

Minister. 

Peking,  March  ^,  i8gs* 


RUSSIAN  TANK   PETROLEUM   IN   JAPAN. 

The  arrival  at  Hiogo  of  the  first  oil-tank  steamer  with  full  cargo  of  Rus- 
sian oil  is  an  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  petroleum  trade  in  Japan. 
The  Coucht  a  new  steamer  of  3,555  tons,  carrying  4,824  tons  of  oil  in  bulk, 
arrived  on  the  loth  instant,  and  discharged  her  cargo  on  the  following  day 
by  pumping  it  directly  into  steel  tanks  located  on  Wada  Point,  about  3  miles 
distant  from  the  settlement.  The  vessel  is  supplied  with  two  powerful  pumps 
capable  of  discharging  500  tons  an  hour.  A  large  fan,  located  in  the  center 
of  the  ship,  is  used  for  ventilation  and  for  expelling  any  gases  that  may  re- 
main after  the  oil  is  taken  out.  The  oil  compartments  are  separated  from 
the  engine  by  a  compartment  filled  with  water.  All  the  appointments  of  the 
steamer  are  well  designed  for  carrjring  oil  in  bulk  with  the  least  possible 
danger  and  for  discharging  it  with  great  rapidity. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  effect  this  new  departure  will  have  upon 
the  petroleum  trade  of  Japan.  The  promoters  of  the  scheme  have  claimed 
that  the  cheap  Russian  oil  laid  down  in  bulk  would  ultimately  drive  the 
American  case  oil  from  the  market. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  they  are  not  now  as  sanguine  of  success 
as  they  were  at  first.  At  Singapore,  where  large  outlays  have  been  made  in 
the  construction  of  tanks,  it  is  said  that  the  prospect  is  not  encouraging. 
At  Yokohama  and  Nagasaki  the  authorities  have  reftised  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  tanks,  and  here  remonstrances  are  being  made  by  fishermen 
and  junk-owners  against  storage  in  bulk  at  Wada  Point.  The  problem  of 
distributing  the  oil  among  consumers  in  the  interior  has  been  found  a  more 
difficult  one  than  was  first  supposed.  The  original  idea  of  using  small  steel 
drums  for  this  purpose  has,  it  is  said,  been  abandoned.  About  60,000  old 
cases,  containing  two  tins  each,  have  been  collected,  the  marks  removed, 
and  the  cans  stenciled  with  the  mark  of  the  importers.  As  the  number  of 
sound  cans  available  is  limited,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  tin  cans,  which  are 
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SO  much  preferred  by  the  Japanese,  are  to  be  used  by  the  new  company, 
they  will  have  to  import  tin  and  erect  expensive  machinery  for  their  manu- 
facture. 

For  several  months  past,  in  consequence  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
tank  steamers,  very  few  sales  of  American  oil  have  been  made.  The  dealers 
are  waiting  to  see  what  effect  the  introduction  of  bulk  oil  will  have  upon 
the  market.  Whatever  the  result,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  will  yield  their  present  position  without  a  contest.  The  acknowl- 
edged superiority  of  the  American  oil  can  not  fail  to  give  it  a  great  advantage 
over  all  competitors  in  this  market. 

E.  J.  SMITHERS, 

Consul, 

HioGO,  March  28^  i8pj. 


CARELESS  PACKING  OF  AMERICAN    KEROSENE. 

In  every  consignment  of  kerosene  recently  received  at  Maracaibo  there 
has  been  much  loss  by  leakage,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  storage 
and  handling. 

The  American  shippers,  desiring  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  gross 
weight,  upon  which  duties  are  levied  in  this  country,  have  gone  to  extremes. 
The  kerosene  is  packed  in  tins  of  5  gallons  each,  two  of  them  being  stowed 
in  a  tight-fitting  wooden  box.  The  tin  now  in  use  is  much  too  thin,  and 
the  wooden  boxes  are  of  light  material  fastened  by  too  few  nails.  The  result 
is  that  many  tins  arrive  here  empty  and  others  require  resoldering,  while  the 
boxes  are  practically  in  pieces. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  kerosene  does  not  remain  in  Maracaibo  for 
consumption,  but  is  sent  to  various  points  in  the  interior  of  both  Venezuela 
and  Colombia. 

Before  this  can  be  done  both  tins  and  boxes  must  be  thoroughly  repaired, 
which  expensive  process  may  have  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  the 
oil  arrives  at  its  final  destination,  thus  increasing  its  cost. 

It  is  true  that  at  various  times  I  have  advised  exporters  to  reduce  weights 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  unnecessary  duties; 
but  I  did  not  intend  that  they  should  sacrifice  strength  and  durability  in 
packing  their  merchandise.  The  leakage  of  kerosene  on  board  ship  is  apt 
to  injure  other  cargo,  as  happened  a  few  weeks  ago  at  this  port,  where  thirty 
bags  of  flour  were  found  saturated  with  oil. 

The  complaint  among  importers  here  is  universal,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend to  our  shippers  the  use  of  a  heavier  and  more  carefully  soldered  tin 
for  the  inside  cases  of  kerosene,  while  the  containing  boxes  should  be  of 
thicker  wood  and  more  generally  supplied  with  nails. 

E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 

Consul. 
MaracaibOi  April  10 1  ^Sfij. 
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TELEGRAPH  LINES   IN  PERU. 

Consul  A.  J.  Daugherty,  at  Callao,  transmitted,  under  date  of  April  24, 
1893  (j^poTt  received  May  15),  the  following  information  furnished  him  by 
the  Government  minister  of  police  and  public  works  in  regard  to  the  length 
of  various  telegraph  lines  in  Peru  and  the  charges  for  messages : 

Length  of  lines. 


Lines. 


Sama  to  Locumba. 

Locaxnba  to  Moquq^ua. 

Moquegua  to  Vlo 

Ylo  to  MoUendo 

MoUendo  to  QuUca 


Total. 


M  dlendo  to  Mejia.. 

Mejia  to  Ensenada.. 

Emenadfcto  Tambo.. 

Tambo  to  Posco.. 

Posco  to  Cachiendo... 

Cachiendo  to  La  Joya.. , 

La  Joya  to  San  Jos^ 

San  Josi  to  Vitor 

Vitor  to  Quishuarani 

Quiahuarani  to  Uchumayo.. 

Uchumayo  to  Tiabaya. 

Tiabaya  toTingo 

Tingo  to  Axvquipa ^ 


•••••■■«■< 


Total 


Arequipa  to  Yura.. 

Yura  to  Aguas  Calientes.. 

Aguas  Calientes  to  Pampa  de  Arrie- 

TOS. 

Pampa  de  Arrien»  to  Canagoas 

Canaguas   to   Sumbay  (puente)    or 

bridge 

Sumbay  (puente)  or  bridge  to  Vinco- 

caya 

Vmcocaya  to  LaguniUas... , 

Lagnnillas  to  Santa  Lucia 

Santa  Lada  to  Maravillas.... , 

Maiatrillas  toCabaniUas... , 

Cabanillas  to  Juliaca.. , 

Juliaca  to  Pimo...... 


Total. 


Juliaca  to  Pucara 

Pttcaia  to  Santa  Rosa. 
Santa  Rosa  to  Sicuani. 
Stcuani  to  Checacupe. 
Checacupc  to  Urcos...., 
Uicos  to  Cuzco 


A  (HJU««  ••  •  ••••••••  « 


Length. 


Kilometers.* 
50 

1X5 

III 

IXZ 

99 


486 


14 

6.43 

9.36 

Z1.46 

14.88 

30.98 

16.9 

18.91 

13.48 

16.49 

9.25 

8.05 

3.3a 


x7a-3» 


38.96 
ia.87 

•8.97 
33.93 

•9.13 

38.61 
49.89 

33.78 
11.67 
30.91 

33-39 
46.66 


350.76 


56.33 

75.67 

69 

5X 

45 

45 


34a 


Lines. 


Ferrinafe  to  Lambayeque 

Lambayeque  to  Chidajro... 

Chidayo  to  Eten.. : 

Eten  to  Pacasmajro.. 

Pacasmayo  to  Chocope. 

Chocope  to  Truxillo 

Truxillo  to  Salaverry 

Salaverry  to  Chimbote 

Chimbote  to  Casma.. 

Casma  to  Huarmey \ 

Huarmey  to  Pativilca 

Patavilca  to  Supe 

Supe  to  Huadio 

Huadio  to  Chaocay 

Chancay  to  Ancon 

Anccm  to  Lima. 

Lima  to  Canete 

Canete  to  Chincha 

Cliindia  to  Pisco.. 

Pisco  to  lea 

To  Callao  from  Lima,  two  lines  of  13  . 
kilometers  each 

Total 

Paita  to  Piura 

Social  lines. 

Central  Railroad  of  Peru : 

Callao  to  Lima 

Lima  to  Santa  Clara 

Santa  Clara  to  Chosica. 

Chosica  to  Tormamesa... 

Tormamesa  to  Suico.......^........ 

Surco  to  Matucana 

Matucana  to  San  Mateo 

San  Mateo  to  Chicla 

Chida  to  Casapalca 

Casapalca  to  Galera 

Galera  to  Yauli 

Yauli  to  Oroya 

Lima  to  Ancon 

Total 

English    railroad    (between    Lima, 
Callao,  and  Chorillos  one  line) 

Grand  total..««M...M«.«*MMM.M*.. 


Tmgrh. 


Kilometers.* 

TO.  67 

11.33 

aa 

76.44 
80.56 

44 
XZ.48 

149.5a 
88 

88.93 

1x0. 77 

zi 

33- 7a 
65.38 

33 

33 
x6x 

73.33 
39.67 
78 


«,a47 


77 


13. 05 
«5.95 
•5 

ax. 08 

14.  ox 

"•94 

«4 

»3-97 

«4 

»7 

S3.  OS 

36.98 

33 


353 


9,958.07 


•  I  kilometer  »  0.63x35  mils. 
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COD   FISHERIES   OF   NORWAY. 


Telegrams  from  one  to  ten  words  (including  direction)  pay  40  cents,  and 
4  cents  for  each  additional  word. 

The  telegraphic  branch  of  the  service  is  in  charge  of  the  minister  of 
police  and  public  works,  and  the  management  is  composed  of  the  following 
staff:  One  director- general,  one  chief  of  lines,  one  general  accountant,  one 
secretary,  one  chief  of  telephones,  one  mechanic,  two  administrators.  The 
work  of  the  office  is  done  by  telegraphers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes,  according  to  the  category  in  which  the  office  is  classed.  There  are 
also  repairers  of  lines  of  first,  second,  and  third  class. 

There  has  just  been  completed  a  telegraph  line  between  the  capital  and 
the  town  of  Obrajillo,  a  distance  of  loi  kilometers,  which,  added  to  the  lines 
mentioned  before,  gives  a  total  in  Peru  of  31015.95  kilometers,  or  1,874 
miles. 


COD   FISHERIES  OF  NORWAY. 

According  to  the  recently  published  official  statements,  the  complete  re- 
turns of  the  winter  season's  cod  fisheries  in  this  country  for  all  districts, 
excepting  Finmarken,  show  a  total  yield  of  55,000,000  fish.  Of  this  quan- 
tity the  district  of  Lofoden  (inside)  alone  has  contributed  27,000,000  and 
Vesteraalen  (outside  of  Lofoden)  8,000,000,  the  remaining  20,000,000  com- 
ing from  the  different  places  in  the  south  as  far  down  as  the  coast  of  Stavan- 
ger,  where  more  than  3,000,000  were  taken. 

By  the  accompanying  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  year's  catch  at  Lofoden 
exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  more  than  10,000,000  fish,  and  that  the  other 
products— oil,  liver,  and  spawn — are  also  larger  than  the  average  for  the  past 
four  years. 

Statistics  of  the  Lofoden  cod  fisheries  for  the  years  i88q-^gs*  commencing  in  the  middte  of 

January  and  ending  April  14. 


Yew. 


1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 


Namberof 
codfish. 


16,350,000 
31,000,000 
30,000,000 
17,000,000 


Steam  re> 
fined  oil. 


Gallont. 
493,900 
3x4,650 
483,300 

443.550 
33«.8so 


Liver  and 

other  kinds 

of  oil. 


Gallomt. 

834.750 
609,500 
601,550 
1,550,350 
633,750 


Spawn. 


GtUl&tu. 
834,150 
461, xoo 

5X9»4«> 
737,760 

5*4.700 


The  fishing  at  Lofoden  this  season  commenced  late  and  was  at  the  begin- 
ning hindered  by  cold  and  stormy  weather;  but  after  the  ist  of  March  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  during  the  two  weeks  from  the  nth  to  the  25th  of 
March  the  catch  was  uncommonly  large. 

The  greatest  number  of  boats  assembled  at  Lofoden  was  6,186,  with 
26,683  hands,  who  averaged  about  |6o  each  for  the  season,  some  of  the  men 
making  as  high  as  |2oo  to  ^275. 
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The  average  price  of  fish  at  Lofoden  was  |4-5o  to  15.25  per  loo  fish, 
and  the  gross  value  of  the  whole  catch  there  is  estimated  at  f  1,580,000,  or 
over  $500,000  more  than  in  1892. 

The  winter  cod  fishing  at  Fiiimarken,  from  Hammerfest  around  the  North 
Cape  and  eastward  to  the  Russian  frontier,  commenced  this  year  much  earlier 
than  usual  and  was  but  lately  finished,  with  a  yield  of  3,000,000.  The  so- 
called  capelin  fishing  is  still  going  on  in  this  district,  but,  owing  to  stormy 
weather  up  to  the  15th  of  April,  with  a  poor  result  of  only  1,300,000.  This 
fishing,  more  irregular  than  in  any  of  the  other  districts,  varying  from  some 
few  millions  (as  in  1882)  up  to  23,000,000  in  1880,  concludes  the  returns 
for  the  whole  country,  and,  when  finished,  will  be  reported  in  due  time. 

The  result  of  the  winter'^  herring  fishing  in  this  district  turned  out  very 

unsatisfactory,  only  75,000  barrels  being  taken.     Of  this  amount  20,000 

barrels  were  cured  for  export  and  the  remainder  either  smoked  or  exported 

fresh  in  ice  to  England.     In  spite  of  their  good  quality  and  size,  prices  were 

low,  giving  no  profits  to  the  fishermen. 

F.  G.  GADE, 

ConsuL 
BsRGEN,  April  ^p,  iSgj. 


AMERICAN   GOODS  IN    BRAZIL. 

'  The  limited  consumption  in  Brazil  of  goods  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  is  attributable  to  the  little  attention  that  is  given  to 
their  introduction  by  means  of  commercial  travelers  furnished  with  proper 
samples  and  price  lists.  European  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  their 
representatives  who  constantly  visit  the  ports  and  chief  towns  of  Brazil, 
solicit  orders  with  little  restriction  as  to  quantity,  give  long  terms  of  credit, 
and  pay  close  attention  to  the  packing  and  shipment  of  the  goods.  Then, 
again,  there  are  here  many  branch  European  houses,  which  are  kept  regularly 
posted  as  to  any  desirable  change  in  quality  or  style.  An  American  busi- 
ness house  is  a  rarity  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  there  is  not 
one.  Were  American  manufactures  better  known,  they  would  come  into 
use ;  in  fact,  a  supremacy  has  already  been  established  for  certain  staples. 

American  manufactured  cotton  goods,  such  as  shirtings,  sheetings,  and 
brown  drills,  have  a  steady,  though  limited,  sale;  but  the  imitations  and 
similar  goods  manufactured  in  Europe,  although  of  an  inferior  quality,  com- 
mand the  larger  sale,  as  the  consumers  give  more  attention  to  price  than  to 
durability.  Woolen  goods  and  worsteds  of  American  manufacture  are  un- 
known here.     Threads  come  principally  from  England. 

American  carriages  were  the  only  ones  used  here  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Local  builders  have  recently  established  workshops  and  turn  out  a  very  good 

article  sufiicient  for  the  demand.     Owing  to  the  present  high  freight  rates 

and  import  duties,  American  carriages,  though  doubtless  the  best  of  their 

No.  153 7. 
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kind  in  the  world,  would  cost  too  much  to  admit  of  their  sale  here.  Carts  and 
transport  wagons  are  all  built  here  on  the  old  Portuguese  or  German  plan. 
Canal  barrows,  which  formerly  came  in  large  numbers  from  the  United 
States,  are  now  made  here  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  imported. 

Drugs  and  chemicals  are  not  imported  to  any  extent  from  the  United 
States ;  but  certain  manufacturers  of  proprietary  medicines  send  round  their 
travelers  occasionally  and  advertise  their  remedies  extensively,  and  thus 
hold  their  own.  The  French  are  formidable  opponents  in  this  line,  and  the 
Brazilian  takes  kindly  to  anything  from  France.  The  local  chemists  and 
druggists  have  lately  commenced  manufacturing  their  own  specifics,  which 
readily  find  purchasers. 

Foreign  flour  is  imported  almost  solely  from  the  United  States.  Balti- 
more brands  have  of  late  gained  favor  here,  and  the  Austrian  flour  from 
Trieste  has  gone  out  of  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
local  mills,  which  grind  imported  grain,  furnish  a  fair  quality  and  thus  afiect 
the  importation  of  American  flour.  Canned  goods,  such  as  salmon,  lobster, 
and  oysters,  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States;  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  France  and  Portugal.  A  factory,  turning  out  a  very  creditable 
article,  has  recently  been  established  here.  Borden's  condensed  milk  was 
formerly  used  here,  but  during  the  past  few  years  the  Swiss  "  Milkmaid" 
brand  has  worked  itself  into  popular  favor,  and  is  largely  imported.  Ger- 
man and  English  hams  and  bacon  are  preferred  to  the  American ;  I  can  not 
say  why.  The  American  are  the  cheapest.  This  is  also  true  of  cheese. 
French  and  Danish  butter  in  x  to  4  kilogram  tins  finds  ready  sale.  I  have 
seen  American  butter  put  up  in  earthenware  jars,  but  its  appearance  and 
quality  were  inferior.  In  such  articles  a  really  good  quality  is  necessary,  as 
with  all  imported  articles  of  luxury. 

Furniture  is  made,  and  made  well,  here.  Formerly  American  chairs, 
wooden  ware,  and  com  brooms  were  largely  imported,  but  now  a  very  good 
imitation  is  made  here. 

Hardware,  axes,  hatchets,  spades,  and  agate  ware  come  in  fiiir  propor* 
tions  from  the  United  States.  Common  kinds  are  of  European  manufacture. 
A  wire-nail  factory  is  now  in  operation  in  Porto  Alc^re,  and  will  diminish 
the  supplies  hitherto  drawn  from  Belgium. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  not  imported.  Jute  yam  comes  largely  from  Dundee 
and  Hamburg,  and  is  made  into  bagging  at  local  mills  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  home  consumption. 

Leather  goods  are,  to  a  great  extent,  manufactured  here.  Boots  and 
shoes  come  from  England,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Those  from  America 
are  not  liked,  the  styles  not  being  adapted  to  the  taste  of  purchasers,  as 
explained  in  a  former  special  report.  Harness  and  saddles  are  imported 
occasionally  by  wealthy  parties. 

Spirits  are  imported  from  France,  Holland,  and  Germany.  A  little 
whisky  comes  from  England;  but  natives  prefer  Cognac  and  gin  or  the 
white  rum  of  the  country,  which  is  inexpensive  and,  as  a  rule,  unadulterated. 
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California  wines  are  unknown,  and  the  supplies  imported  aie  furnished  by 
France,  Portugal,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  Italy.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
wine  is  now  made  in  this  State  and  finds  a  demand  for  local  consumption 
as  well  as  for  export  to  the  north  of  Brazil. 

The  manufacture  of  malt  liquor  is  a  continually  growing  industry,  and 
imports  are  falling  off  from  all  countries.  I  have  seen  St.  Louis  ale  in  bottles 
here ;  but  purchasers  who  prefer  foreign  brews  buy  either  Bass,  Strasburg, 
or  Bavarian  ales  and  Irish  porter. 

Machinery  is  imported  direct  or  ordered  as  required.  These  orders  are 
given  though  foreign  houses  and  transmitted  by  them  abroad.  I  know  of 
no  American  agency  in  this  State.  As  a  rule,  American  locomotives  and 
railway  carriages  are  almost  exclusively  employed  here.  Rails  and  rough 
rolling  stock  for  freight  come  from  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  some  little 
being  made  here. 

I  have  seen  only  one  American  piano  here,  and  even  that  has  been  sent 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  European  manufacturers  send  out  their  musical  instru- 
ments on  consignment,  aiyl  Americans  must  do  the  same  if  they  wish  to 
make  their  superiority  known.  Wind  and  string  instruments  are  but  little 
imported,  and  are  ordered  by  dealers  as  required  from  France  or  Germany. 

Paints,  varnishes,  and  oils  come,  as  a  rule,  from  Europe.  Sometimes  a 
small  lot  of  paints  from  the  United  States  finds  its  way  here.  Kerosene  oil 
comes  exclusively  from  the  United  States  and  finds  an  increasing  sale,. as 
the  cost  of  coal  gas  has  risen  largely.  Lubricators  are  for  the  most  part 
made  here. 

Belgium  supplies  glass  of  almost  all  descriptions.  That  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  is  unknown. 

American  straw  wrapping  paper  was  universally  used  here  formerly,  but 
is  now  completely  supeiseded  by  German  and  Italian,  some  also  coming 
from  Belgium. 

American  watches  and  clocks  of  the  lower  grades,  as  well  as  cheap  jewelry, 
are  common  and  increasing  in  use.  Germany  sends  toys  and  Nuremberg 
ware  at  prices  which  baffle  competition. 

Clothing  from  the  United  States  has  never  been  offered  for  sale  here. 
Were  exhibits  made,  with  prices  as  low  as  the  French  and  German  supplies, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  share  of  the  market  could  not  be  secured.  But 
much  ready-made  clothing  is  now  made  here,  exchange  and  duties  bringing 
the  cost  of  the  imported  to  a  high  figure. 

Pitch-pine  lumber  and  oars  still  hold  their  own  in  sj^te  of  the  large  pro- 
duction of  wood  in  this  State. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  importers  the  prices  they  pay  for  their 
goods. 

The  cost  of  transportation  varies  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  freight 
rates,  but,  owing  to  competition  in  steam  traffic  from  Europe,  is  always 
lower  to  European  countries  than  to  the  United  States.  There  are  so  many 
opportunities  for  shipment  from  Europe,  and  the  time  in  transit  is  so  reduced. 
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that  it  is  not  unusual  for  American  goods  to  cross  the  Atlantic  twice, 
being  sent  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  or  Hamburg  for  reshipment. 
Two  lines  of  steamers  now  run  from  Hamburg  to  Brazil,  while  from  Liver- 
pool, London,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  etc.,  goods  are  forwarded 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  there  transshipped  to  this  port,  arriving  frequently 
within  thirty  days.  Goods  from  the  United  States  by  steamship  average 
Over  forty  days. 

If  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  wish  to  make  outlets  in  this 
State,  I  would  recommend :  (i)  The  opening  of  a  house  or  agency;  (2)  a 
proper  exposition  of  the  goods,  as  purchasers  are  reluctant  to  change/ except 
for  some  real  advantage. 

WM.  A.  PRELLER, 

Vice- Consul, 

Rio  Grande  do  Sxjl,  February  ^,  z<?pj.     (Received  April  27.) 


ASPHALT  MINES   IN  SYRIA, 

Four  asphalt  mines  are  known  to  exist  in  Syria.  One  is  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hasbaya,  about  40  miles  southeast  of  Beirut;  the  second  in 
Sohmor,  about  30  miles  to  the  south  of  this  city;  the  third  is  near  Ain- 
Ettineh  village,  70  miles  to  the  east  of  Beirut;  and  the  fourth  is  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  these  mines,  the  one  at  Hasbaya  is  the  most 
important,  and  the  asphalt  obtained  from  it  is  considered  the  best,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  floats  in  small  quantities  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  drifts  ashore,  where  it  is  picked  up  by  the  Bedouin 
Arabs. 

Until  i860  these  asphalt  mines  were  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  the 
fellahs  used  to  dig,  free  of  tax,  small  quantities,  which  they  applied  to  the 
stems  of  their  vines  to  destroy  worms  that  ravage  the  vineyards. 

In  1864  the  asphalt  mine  at  Hasbaya  was  leased  by  the  Turkish  Goy- 
emment  to  two  native  merchants — Messrs.  Freige  &  Misk — ^for  a  term  of 
four  years  at  a  rental  of  80,000  piasters  (l3>52o)  per  annum.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  company  did  not  prove  very  successful,  lack  of  an  adequate 
system  of  engineering  greatly  redjicing  its  profits. 

In  1878  the  mine  was  leased  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Tabet  &  Co.  for 
four  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  250,000  piasters  (ji  1,000).  During  these 
four  years  about  4,000,000  kilograms  (4,400  tons)  of  asphalt  were  extracted. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  mine  was  leased  to  another  company — 
Absy  &  Co. — for  a  term  of  ten  years,  commencing  in  1888.  The  condition 
was  that  65^  per  cent  of  all  the  asphalt  extracted  should  go  to  the  agents 
of  the  imperial  private  treasury,  the  mine  being  the  private  property  of  the 
Sultan. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  amount  of  asphalt  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Absy  &  Co.  from  the  Hasbaya  mine  is  estimated  to  be  5,400  tons.     The 
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company's  success  has  been  mainly  due  to  their  skillful  engineering  a.  a 
methods  of  excavation. 

No  asphalt  is  at  present  extracted  from  the  other  mines  in  Syria,  as  th 
local  Turkish  authorities  strictly  prohibit  their  being  worked. 

When  Messrs.  Freige  &  Misk  first  worked  the  Hasbaya  mine  the  asphalt 
was  sold  in  Europe  at  an  average  rate  of  1 19. 30  per  100  kilograms  (220 
pounds).  Its  present  price  in  the  foreign  markets  is  between  ^8.69  and  f  9.65 
per  100  kilograms. 

The  Syrian  asphalt  is  subject  to  no  tax  except  an  export  duty  of  i  per 
cent.  It  is  rumored,  however,  that  a  new  rescript  issued  by  the  Sultan  en- 
joins that  no  export  dues  should  be  hereafter  imposed  on  that  article. 

The  exact  quantity  of  asphalt  now  in  stock  can  not  be  ascertained,  as 
the  parties  who  monopolize  it  decline  to  give  the  figures.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  not  less  than  3,000  tons  are  stored  for  sale  by  the  agents  of  the 
imperial  treasury  and  the  mining  company. 

The  asphalt  obtained  from  the  Syrian  mines  is  invariably  exported  to 
Europe  and  America  in  its  natural  state,  without  undergoing  any  process  of 
preparation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  that  exported  from  Beirut  to  the 
United  States  since  1882,  when  the  first  important  shipments  were  made: 


Year. 


X003  *  **  ****  *  * 

1884......... 

1885. 

1889 


Value. 


^12,939.00 

11,576.99 
6,095.00 

3,176.30 

1,958. 17 


Year. 


1890.....^..., 

1891.. 

1892  ., , 

Toul 


Value. 


$6,9^3,00 

7, 303- 03 

«.«o7  44 


70*538.93 


During  the  years:i886,  1887,  and  188S  none  was  exported  from  this  con- 
sular district  to  the  :United  States,  owing  to  low  prices  in  America,  and  a 
scarcity  in  the  supply  for  home  consumption. 

From  statements  made  by  a  number  of  reliable  persons,  it  seems  very  prob- 
able that  asphalt  exists  in  large  quantities  in  all  the  mines  which  have  been 
discovered,  and  that  thousands  of  tons  might  be  extracted  every  year  if  the 
local  authorities  would  allow  the  mines  to  be  worked. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  asphalt  taken  from  the  Has- 
baya mine: 

The  weight  of  the  specimen  was  575  grams. 

This  asphalt  is  black  in  color,  of  a  bright,  jet-like  luster,  making  a 
blackish-brown  streak  on  unsized  paper. 

Its  brittleness  is  extreme;  splinters  may  be  easily  chipped  off  with  the 
fingers. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  1.104. 

It  is  very  combustible.  It  readily  burns  with  a  heavy,  yellow  flame^ 
yielding  much  soot  and  a  '*  bituminous,"  though  not  very  disagreeable,  odor. 
A  qplinter  held  in  a  flame  melts  and  drops  off  before  igniting.     On  burning 
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it  swells  up,  and  bubbles  of  gas  escape.  Six  grams  ignited  and  iacineiated 
for  an  hour  over  an  alcohol  flame  lost  4.5  grams  in  weight,  or  75  per  cent. 
Pulverized  it  is  brown  in  co1<h'  and  slightly  gummy.  Two  and  one-half 
grams  of  the  powder  destructively  distilled  for  an  hour  readily  melted,  then 
gave  off  gases  which  quickly  ignited  and  burned  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
with  a  clear,  white  flame  of  about  i -candle  power  and  for  a  somewhat  longer 
period  with  a  feebler  Same.  The  loss  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbon  gases  dis- 
tilled from  2.5  grams  was  1.7  grams,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bitumen  con- 
tains 68  per  cent  of  volatile  hydroc&rbons,  and  would  therefore  furnish  valu- 
able material  to  enrich  illuminatiug  gas. 

CONSTANTINE  KHOURI, 

VtC£-ConsuL 

Beirut,  April  17 ^  ^Sg^. 


COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS  IN  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA. 

The  Portuguese  possessions  in  eastern  Africa  date  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  island  of  Mozambique  was  taken  possession  of 
as  a  seat  of  government  in  1505-6.  Previous  to  its  occupation  for  that  pur- 
pose  a  settlement  had  been  made  at  Sofala,  and  a  number  of  stone  buildings 
had  been  erected;  but  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  and  the  shifting  nature 
of  the  channels  in  and  around  the  settlement  compelled  its  abandonment  in 
favor  of  Mozambique. 

The  early  Portuguese  navigators  are  reported  to  have  found  towns  of 
considerable  size  at  the  various  harbors  on  this  coast,  inhabited  by  people 
more  civilized,  as  it  would  appear,  than  their  successors.  They  had  long 
traded  their  native  products  for  the  goods  of  India  and  the  East,  brought  by 
Indian  or  Arab  navigators  in  dhows.  For  many  years  after  the  Portuguese 
occupation  of  this  coast  the  various  ports  were  in  a  flourishing  condition ; 
but  the  trade  gradually  decreased  and  a  period  of  stagnation  set  in,  which 
continued  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  Various  causes  combined  to  bring  about 
this  state  of  depression.  The  districts  near  the  coast  and  along  the  rivers  had 
been  for  years  raided  by  slave-traders.  The  more  courageous  natives,  hav- 
ing finally  turned  upon  their  tormentors,  gradually  became  more  warlike  and 
less  devoted  to  tilling  the  ground  and  gathering  natural  products.  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  small  tribes  became  strong  nations,  in  which  all  men 
able  to  handle  assagai  were  warriors.  These  nations  were  a  constant  menace 
to  the  small  settlements  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  to  the  smaller  pastoral  tribes, 
whom  they  raided  and  robbed  of  their  cattle.  With  the  swamps  and  fever 
as  allies  they  kept  white  men  in  any  numbers  from  penetrating  far  into  the 
interior  ;  though  a  few  hunters,  explorers,  and  prospectors  from  time  to  time 
obtained  safe-conducts  from  the  native  chiefs.  The  towns  that  once  flour- 
ished along  the  upper  Zambesi  were  abandoned  and  fell  into  ruins. 

But  within  the  last  few  years  a  great  change  has  cOme  over  this  country. 
About  400  miles  to  the  westward  from  Lorenzo  Marquea,  the  fiouthieriimost 
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port  Id  this  province,  are  the  rich  gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal ;  and  this  port, 
having  a  good  harbor  and  being  nearer  to  the  gold  fields  than  any  other  on 
the  coast,  has  in  a  measure  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  its  western  neighbor. 
About  400  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  new  port  of  Beira,  in 
the  Manica  district  of  this  province,  is  located  Fort  Salisbury,  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in  Maslionaland,  a  country 
reputed  to  be  even  richer  in  gold  than  the  Transvaal. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  during  the  past  few  years  numbers  of 
enterprising  immigrants  have  established  extensive  plantations  of  coffee, 
sugar  cane,  and  other  tropical  products,  and  are  now  beginning  to  get  a  re- 
turn from  their  investments.  Noxth  of  the  Zambesi,  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nyassa  and  the  valley  of  the  Shire  River,  are  nuitibers  of  settlements 
of  white  people,  mostly  English,  as  these  districts  are  now  under  British 
protection.  These  settlers  are  all  prospering,  and  the  trade  in  these  districts 
is  on  the  increase. 

PORT  OF  MOZAMBIQUE. 

The  era  of  progress,  however,  has  not  yet  reached  the  port  of  Mozam* 
btque ;  its  trade,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  decreasing  yearly.  In  this 
port  are  located  the  headquarters  of  the  principal  European  and  Indian 
firms  trading  at  the  ports  north  of  Lorenzo  Marquez.  These  houses  have 
branches  at  all  the  ports  of  any  importance  north  and  south  of  the  port  of 
Mozambique.  When  almost  all  freight  was  brought  in  sdiling  vessels,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ^oods  destined  for  these  ports  came  to  Mozambique  di- 
rect, was  warehoused  here,  and  forwarded  when  required  by  small  sailing 
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vessels  and  dhows  to  the  proper  destinations.  But  since  steamers  have  taken 
the  place  of  sailing  vessels  all  cargoes  destined  for  other  ports  in  the  prov* 
ince,  with  the  exception* of  the  port  of  Lorenzo  Marquez,  are  transshipped 
in  the  roadstead  to  the  small  coasters,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  landing 
and  warehousing. 

Although  the  port  of  Mozambique  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  prosperity, 
it  is  still  retained  as  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province.  Here  are  the 
palace  of  the  governor-general,  the  head  offices  of  all  the  different  depart- 
ments, and  the  palace  of  the  bishop. 

This  is  probably  the  healthiest  port  in  this  province ;  but  that  is  not 
much  in  its  favor,  as  all  ix)rts  without  exception  are  full  of  fever. 

The  trade  of  Mozambique  during  the  past  four  years  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


1889 

1890 , 

1891 

1893  (11  months). 


$709,300 
687,000 

1,078,800 
603,700 


Exports. 


$538,500 
45X,5O0 
557*400 
370,400 


One  of  the  largest  items  of  imported  goods  is  cottons  and  prints,  im- 
ported through  Hamburg  and  Marseilles,  much  of  it,  however,  being  of 
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English  make.  English,  American,  and  Indian  cottons  are  imported  from 
Bombay  and  Zanzibar  by  the  Indian  merchants.  There  is  a  good  market 
here  for  the  sale  of  American  cottons,  but  on  terms  that  American  firms  do 
not  like ;  long  credits  must  be  given  or  native  goods  taken  in  exchange,  per- 
haps both.  Oil,  canned  goods,  clocks,  guns,  and  ammunition  of  American 
origin  are  imported  in  small  quantities  through  European  and  Indian  ports. 
Nothing  at  present  comes  to  Mozambique  from  the  United  States  direct 

The  principal  exports  are  groundnuts,  copra,*  oilseeds,  grenadillo  and 
other  hard  woods,  skins,  and  ivory,  which  go  principally  to  European  ports, 
though  considerable  ivory  is  sent  to  India.  During  the  past  year  but  little 
native  produce  was  brought  into  Mozambique  from  the  interior,  owing  to 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  native  tribes. 

There  is  but  one  bank  in  this  port,  and,  as  it  charges  from  8  to  15  and 
20  per  cent  on  bill  transactions,  it  almost  entirely  prevents  drawing  on  bilb 
of  lading.  A  London  bank,  with  branch  banks  all  over  South  Africa,  re- 
cently sent  an  agent  here  to  look  over  the  ground  and  to  report  on  the  busi- 
ness and  advantages  here,  and  it  is  possible  that  within  a  year  a  branch  will 
be  opened  in  this  port. 

The  white  population  of  Mozambique  is  small,  and  there  is  very  little 
wealth  here.  The  business  of  the  port  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Indian  firms.  No  daily  or  weekly  newspapers 
are  published  here,  save  the  gazette  containing  the  government  notices. 

DELAGOA   BAY. 

Lorenzo  Marquez,  or  Delagoa  Bay  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  prin- 
cipal business  town  in  the  province  of  Mozambique.  It  is  also  the  niiost 
unhealthy,  fever  of  the  most  malignant  type  being  prevalent  there  for  six  to 
eight  months  every  year. 

The  values  of  imports,  exports,  and  goods  imported  for  reexportation 
overland  to  the  Transvaal,  designated  as  *'  transit  goods,"  are  as  follows: 


Year. 


1889 

Z890 

1891 

1893  (iz  months) 


Imports. 

Exports. 

$869,000 

1,746,500 

i,3«9,9oo 

7x6.500 

^3*760 

39. 500 
10,700 

17,150 

Transit. 

$284,650 
659,900 
a3«,5<» 
aSZ.ooo 


In  the  statistics  published  by  the  Mozambique  government  no  returns 
of  trade  by  countries  are  given ;  but,  as  the  majority  of  the  business  houses 
are  English,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  come 
from  England.  The  American  trade  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  sailing 
vessels  from  American  ports  with  general  cargo  arrive  frequently ;  but  this 
trade  ought  to  be  largely  increased.  The  principal  American  imports  are 
oil,  canned  goods,  agricultural  and  mining  implements,  lumber,  manufac- 
tures of  wood,  and  hardware.     Exporters  of  railroad  supplies  ought  to  do 

*  Dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut. 
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considerable  business  with  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway.  American  cotton 
goods,  provisions,  firearms,  and  ammunition  would  find  a  ready  sale  if  prop- 
erly introduced.  Trade  with  these  ports  can  not  be  worked  up  by  sending 
out  circulars  and  price  lists.  Personal  visits  with  proper  samples  are  neces- 
sary, and  are  bound  to  be  successful  provided  the  goods  suit  the  market  and 
the  prices  are  satisfactory. 

When  the  Transvaal  extension  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  is  completed, 
Lorenzo  Marquez  will  be  the  nearest  port  by  rail  from  the  Transvaal  gold 
fields,  and  ought  to  profit  greatly  thereby.  At  present  mercliandise  for  the 
gold  fields,  after  arriving  at  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  has  to  be  transported 
by  ox  wagon  over  rough  roads  and  through  a  mountainous  region,  the  jour- 
ney often  taking  weeks. 

The.  exports  from  Lorenzo  Marquez  consist  principally  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  and  concentrates,  hides,  and  stores  for  vessels. 

The  Bank  of  Africa,  a  branch  of  the  London  and  Port  Elizabeth  institu- 
tion of  that  name,  located  in  Lorenzo  Marquez,  is  the  only  English  bank  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa. 

BEIRA.. 

Beira,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pungue  River,  is  a  port  barely  three 
years  old.  Opened  up  by  the  explorers  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
in  1 89 1,  it  has  grown  from  a  straggling  settlement  of  a  few  huts  to  one  of 
the  busiest  towns  in  the  entire  province.  It  is  the  only  port  on  the  east 
coast  from  which  the  Mashonaland  and  Manica  gold  fields  can  be  reached, 
and  every  steamer  that  now  arrives  brings  a  large  number  of  passengers  bound 
upcountry. 

Until  the  Beira  Railway  is  completed  the  amount  of  freight  passing 
through  this  port  will  necessarily  be  limited,  as  the  transport  of  merchandise 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior  is  a  difficult  undertaking.  The  goods  must  be 
put  up  in  packages  of  50  or  60  pounds  in  weight,  and  transported  on  the 
heads  or  shoulders  of  native  carriers  through  miles  of  swamps  and  districts 
infested  with  the  tsetse  fly.  With  the  railway  completed  to  a  point  well 
outside  the  fly  country  the  prosperity  of  Beira  is  assured.  . 

The  Mozambique  Company,  acting  under  a  royal  Portuguese  charter,  is 
low  administering  the  affairs  of  Beira  and  the  adjacent  districts,  but  up  to 
lata  has  published  no  returns  of  trade.  Competent  judges  place  the  amount 
)f  trade  done  during  the  past  year  at  about  1 1,000,000.  The  imports  are 
nucluthe  same  as  those  of  Lorenzo  Marquez,  though  probably  the  greatest 
tems  are  those  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  soft  goods.  At  present  all 
American  goods  are  imported  via  Lorenzo  Marquez  or  Durban,  the  principal 
tems  being  oils,  canned  goods,  and  manufactures  of  wood.  There  will  soon 
^e  a  demand  for  hard  and  soft  lumber  in  large  quantities,  mining  tools  and 
machinery,  oils,  provisions,  and  naval  stores. 

At  present  all  the  Beira  merchants  transact  their  banking  business  through 
either  the  Bank  of  Africa,  at  Lorenzo  Marquez,  or  through  the  Durban  banks; 
bat  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  branch  of  the  former  will  be  opened  during 
the  year. 
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The  harbor  of  Beira  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast,  and  vessels  of  anjr 
tonnage  can  enter  and  leave  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  At  present  it  is  not 
very  well  defined,  as  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  is  very  low  and  fiat, 
with  no  natural  landmarks.     The  harbor  is  fairly  well  buoyed,  however. 

QUILIMANE. 

Quilimane  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  the  Zambesi  Valley  and  the 
lakes  district.     It  is  situated  on  the  Quilimane  (or  Quaque)  River,  about  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.     This  river  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Zambesi  delta,  but  such  is  not  the  case.     During  a  few  months  each  year- 
the  countiry  between  the  two  rivers  is  flooded,  and  the  natives  manage  to 
pick  their  way  in  canoes  through  narrow  channels  from  one  river  to  the  other  j 
but  for  purposes  of  transport  these  passages  are  of  little  value.     All  goods- 
for  the  Zambesi  are  generally  transshipped  at  Quilimane  to  lighters  or  smalL 
steamers  and  are  sent  into  the  Chinde  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  about  60  miles 
distant.     When  the  Chinde  mouth  was  first  discovered,  about  four  years  ago^ 
it  was  hoped  that  it  could  be  entered  at  all  seasons  by  vessels  of  moderate 
size;  but  the  continual  shifting  of  the  bar  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  pre- 
vents any  but  the  smallest  vessels  entering  it  with  safety. 

The  only  trade  returns  available  for  Quilimane  show  that  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  past  year  the  imports  amounted  to  ^575,530  and  the  ex- 
ports to  f  491,607.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  cotton  goods,  hard— 
ware  and  implements  of  a  low  grade,  provisions,  groceries  and  liquors,  and 
galvanized  iron  for  building  purposes.  The  principal  exports  are  ground- 
nuts, oilseeds,  copra,  rubber,  ivory,  hard  woods,  skins,  orchilla  weed,  and 
coffee  and  sugar  in  small  quantities.  The  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands 
of  branches  of  European  and  Indian  firms  having  their  headquarters  in  Mo- 
zambique. 

IKHAMBANE. 

This  is  a  small  but  ancient  town.  It  is  situated  230  miles  north  of  Lo- 
renzo Marquez  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  American  missionary  societies 
located  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1891,  its  imports  amounted  to  f  155,- 
900  and  its  exports  to  $109,000.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  past 
year  its  imports  amounted  to  $140, 300  and  its  exports  to  $88, 791.  Its  imports 
consist  principally  of  cotton  goods,  hardware  and  notions  for  the  native  trade, 
provisions,  groceries,  and  building  materials.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
American  goods  is  imported  via  Lorenzo  Marquez  or  Durban.  Its  exports 
(which  go  principally  to  Europe)  consist  of  groundnuts,  copra,  and  native 
products.  A  much  larger  trade  could  be  done  if  the  natives  of  the  Inham* 
bane  district  would  pay  more  attention  to  agriculture  and  less  to  fighting 
and  raiding  their  weaker  neighbors. 

The  American  missionaries  are  doing  a  good  work  in  this  district,  and 
educate  the  natives  in  industrial  matters,  as  well  as  in  those  of  religion. 
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They  endeavoi  to  teach  them  that  they  will  be  much  better  occupied  in  hon* 
sst  work  than  in  their  present  condition,  and  are  meeting  with  considerable 
success. 

STEAM  COMMUNICATION   WITH   EUROPE,  ASIA,   AND  THE   SOUTH. 

Four  steamship  companies  are  at  present  running  vessels  regularly  along 
this  coast.  The  German  East  African  line  sends  a  monthly  steamer  from 
Hamburg,  via  Lisbon,  Marseilles,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  to  Mozambique, 
iralling  at  Beira  and  Lorenzo  Marquez,  .their  southern  terminus  being  Durban, 
hiatal.  The  vessels  of  this  line  are  from  2,000  to  4,000  tons  register  and 
ire  well  fitted  for  the  trade  they  are  engaged  in.  Steamers  from  India  trans- 
ship to  the  vessels  of  this  line  at  Zanzibar. 

The  Portuguese  Royal  Mail  Company  dispatch  steamers  at  intervals  of 
four  weeks  from  Lisbon  to  this  port  via  the  Suez  Canal,  touching  at  inter- 
mediate ports.  The  vessels  of  this  line  are  larger  and  finer  than  those  of 
the  German  line,  but  they  lack  the  regularity  of  the  latter.  Both  lines  have 
several  coasting  vessels  which  serve  the  intermediate  ports. 

From  the  south  the  Union  Steamship  Company  sends  a  fortnightly  steamer 
to  Lorenzo  Marquez  and  a  steamer  every  six  weeks  to  Inhambane,  Beira, 
Quiliroane,  and  Mozambique.  A  small  coasting  steamer  belonging  to  this 
company  takes  freight  and  passengers  from  Quilimane  to  Chinde,  on  the 
Zambesi  delta.  The  steamers  of  this  line  are  well  adapted  for  the  trade 
they  are  engaged  in,  are  of  about  1,200  tons  register,  and  can  enter  the 
harbors  of  the  principal  ports  at  almost  any  stage  of  the  tide.  They  dis- 
patch freight  quickly,  and  their  passenger  accommodations  are  excellent. 

The  Castle  line  sends  steamers  of  about  1,200  tons  register  from  the  south 
to  Lorenzo  Marquez  and  Beira  every  two  weeks.  The  vessels  of  this  line  are 
much  like  those  of  the  Union  line,  and  their  freight  and  passenger  accom- 
modations are  about  the  same. 

Three  other  steamship  companies  dispatch  vessels  from  England  via 
louthem  ports  to  ports  on  this  coast,  but  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  smaller  ports  on  this  coast  not  visited  by  steamships  are  served  by 
small  sailing  vessels  and  Indian  and  Arab  dhotvs.  On  the  Pungue  Riveri 
between  Beira  and  Fontesvilla,  the  starting  point  of*  the  Beira  Railway,  a 
fleet  of  river  boats  and  lighters  fully  accommodate  the  passenger  and  freight 
traffic.  The  towns  on  the  Zambesi  River,  from  Chinde  to  Zumbo,  some 
800  miles  inland,  are  served  by  a  fleet  of  stern-wheel  river  boats. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  principal  railroad  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  the  Delagoa  Bay  Rail- 
iray,  running  from  Lorenzo  Marquez  56  miles  to  the  Transvaal  border. 
Beyond  the  border  it  is  continued  by  the  line  of  the  Netherlands  Railway 
Company,  which  is  being  rapidly  pushed  through  to  the  gold  fields.  Seventy- 
two  miles  of  this  section  are  now  open  for  traffic,  making  a  total  length  of 
127  miles.  Nine  miles  more  are  ready  for  traffic,  but  7  miles  are  to  be  added 
before  the  next  section  is  opened.    Ninety-three  miles  from  the  border  the 
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line  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Eland's  Berg,  through  which  a  tunnel  is  being 
driven.  It  will  be  nearly  a  year  before  the  approaches  are  constructed  and 
the  tunnel  open  for  traffic.  Between  the  western  side  of  the  Eland's  Berg 
and  the  gold  fields  the  country  is  nearly  level,  and  the  construction  of  the 
line  along  this  section  will  take  but  a  few  months.  Sixty-eight  miles  from 
Lorenzo  Marquez  a  branch  line  35  miles  in  length  is  being  constructed  to 
Barberton,  a  mining  center.  One  mile  beyond  the  border  another  branch 
called  the  Silati  Railway  is  being  constructed.  It  is  to  run  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  some  250  miles  through  a  dry  and  arid  country  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion! but  reputed  to  be  a  very  rich  mining  field.  The  gauge  of  all  these 
lines  is  3  feet  6  inches.  Although  the  branches  are  not  in  Portuguese  terri- 
tory,  they  are  a  part  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  system. 

The  Beira  Railway  is  being  constructed  on  a  gauge  of  a  feet,  to  be 
widened  to  3  feet  6  inches  later  on,  from  Fontesvilla,  a  town  on  the  Pungue 
River,  42  miles  from  Beira,  to  Mashonaland.  The  first  section  is  to  Chi- 
moia's  Kraal,  120  miles  frpm  Fontesvilla  and  about  1,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  It  is. expected  that  this  section,  which  takes  the  line  well  out  of  the 
fly  country,  will  be  open  for  traffic  in  six  or  eight  months.  From  Chimoia's 
Kraal  this  line  is  to  be  constructed  through  Massi-Kessi  and  Umtali,  and  its 
final  terminus  will  be  at  Fort  Salisbury. 

W.  STANLEY  HOLLIS, 

ConsuL 
Mozambique,  April  io^  ^^93* 
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The  depressed  state  of  an  overstocked  market  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  has  recently  led  to  the  formation  of  a  trust  by  German  manufacturers  of 
enameled  sheet  iron.  The  avowed  object  of  the  combine  is  to  prevent  over- 
production by  regulating  the  output  upon  the  home  market.  Incidentally  a 
scale  of  prices,  rebates,  and  other  charges  are  agreed  upon.  No  attempt  is 
to  be  made  for  the  present  to  control  the  sale  of  exported  wares,  even  when 
sold  to  German  buyers. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  new  association  will  operate  is  to  meas- 
ure future  production  by  the  general  average  of  past  sales,  with  due  re- 
gard to  any  extraordinary  conditions  that  may  arise.  Thus  it  is  supposed 
that  the  total  production  for  1893  ^^^  represent  the  average  of  domestic 
sales  for  the  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892,  reckoning  from  January  i  to  De- 
cember 31 .  A  provisional  plan  was  adopted  to  this  end.  A  committee  named 
for  the  purpose  collected  the  figures  for  the  years  mentioned  and  computed 
the  average  for  the  present  year.  The  exact  quantity  to  be  produced  by 
each  factory  was  then  apportioned  in  general  meeting. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  effect  sales  through  the  central  agency.  Every  firm 
secures  its  own  orders,  as  heretofore,  and  is  responsible  for  the  carrying  out 
of  its  contracts.     Prices  and  rebates  are  for  the  most  part  constant.    The 
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only  exception  is  where  a  firm  is  not  producing  the  prescribed  quantity 
through  lack  of  orders.  If  this  continues  for  a  period  exceeding  a  month, 
the  president  of  the  trust  is  authorized  to  permit  a  scale  of  lower  prices  until 
the  limit  of  production  has  been  reached.  One  firm  is  permitted  to  take 
over  the  orders  of  another,  but  no  firms  thus  uniting  may  exceed  their  com- 
bined quota.  If»  at  the  end  of  the  year,  certain  works  have  failed  to  produce 
their  allotted  quantity,  they  are  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  difference  at  the 
rate  of  10  marks  per  100  kilograms  by  those  firms  overproducing.  This  is 
adjusted  through  the  central  bureau.  Works  partially  or  wholly  ceasing 
operations  are  not  entitled  to  remuneration  for  the  time  so  lost. 

Certain  checks  are  imposed.  Pending  a  permanent  arrangement,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  figures  reported. 
Whenever  a  decrease  in  sales  is  ascertained,  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
quota  is  promptly  ordered.  Each  firm  is  required  to  forward  semimonthly 
to  the  central  office  a  statement  of  actual  shipments^  Statistical  summaries 
based  upon  these  reports  are  to  be  published  every  two  weeks  for  the  infor- 
mation of  members  of  the  association.  After  a  more  complete  organization 
has  been  effected,  the  directors  of  the  various  groups  making  up  the  trust 
are  to  hold  quarterly  sessions  to  fix,  with  the  aid  of  the  published  statistics, 
the  production  for  the  succeeding  quarter.  In  this  manner  every  firm  will  be 
enabled  to  estimate  with  some  exactness  the  quantity  it  is  entitled  to  put 
upon  the  market. 

The  trust  is  made  up  of  the  manufacturers  in  Rhenish  Westphalia,  Sax- 
ony, and  southern,  northern,  eastern,  and  central  Germany.  Thus  far  about 
thirty  works  are  included.  Affairs  are  directed  through  a  president  in  charge 
of  the  central  office,  the  general  meeting  of  members,  and  the  directors  of 
groups.  The  president  and  vice-president  are  elected  for  one  year,  and  the 
former  presides  at  all  general  and  group  deliberations.  One  vote  represents 
an  annual  shipment  of  100  tons  or  a  fraction  thereof,  but  no  establishment 
is  entitled  to  more  than  five  votes.  Guaranty  deposits  at  the  rate  of  20 
marks  per  ton  are  required  to  be  made  with  the  central  office  by  each 
firm.  In  case  of  failure  to  comply  within  four  weeks  with  an  order  to  pay 
made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  amount  involved 
is  drawn  from  the  fund  of  the  defaulting  firm.  The  security  must  be  replaced 
within  two  weeks.  The  trust  compact  expires  December  31,  1895,  "^^^1 
which  time  no  detail  can  be  changed  without  unanimous  consent.  Members 
bind  themselves  not  to  erect  new  works  or  interest  themselves  in  firms  out- 
side of  the  trust. 

The  association  is  to  devise  means  to  prevent  goods  intended  for  export 

finding  their  way  to  the  home  market.     Each  group  is  to  establish  a  central 

depot  for  the  sale  of  damaged  wares.     The  principal  office  is  located  at 

Berlin,  and  the  president — Dr.  H.  Glaus,  of  Thale — is  a  successful  inventor 

of  various  new  enameling  processes. 

ALBERT  H.  WASHBURN, 

Comnurcial  Agentm 
Magdeburg,  April  27 ^  i8gj. 
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TTN    PLATES   AND   SHEETS. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  trade  shows  the 
amount  and  value  of  tin  plates  and  sheets  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom  to  other  countries  during  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1893,  ^^^  ^ 
corresponding  quarters  of  the  years  1891  and  189a : 

Quaniiiy  eftrnplata  amd  sheets  exported  fr^m  Gremt  Britmm. 


Countiy. 


|liuaia.«......M..~ MM.M. 

Germany 

Holland... ~ 

VhlDCC 

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira. 
Italy 


>•»#»—• 


Vnited  Sutea..., » » ^. 

Braiil..- 

Aifcndae  Republic 

British  East  Indies 

Australasia- , 

British  North  America... 

Other  couBtries....... -m. 


«*•••■••• 


X  OC&l  •  •••••••••  ••«••••••••••••••  ■  ••  •••«•••■  •■■^p 


Month  ended  March  31— 


1891. 


3,aM 

«37 
997 

990 
398 

89 

38.638 

40X 

301 

"3 
696 

«f433 
«.M7 


47,«^ 


1899. 


Tons. 

4.365 
361 

447 
838 

S59 
45« 

6t9 

»3»789 
581 

»38 
5»S 

796 

z,o69 
x,48« 


36,00s 


1893. 


Tont. 
3.69P 
309 

474 
i,x66 

660 
556 
549 
3X»334 
460 

•47 
478 

439 
50X 

1,670 


4*. 473 


Three  oKxitba  ended  March  3Z-> 


X891. 


Tont. 
6,»i4 

435 

799 
«,09S 

729 
i,aso 

X03 

98.909 
1, 06a 

86> 

409 
«.853 

«,7»9 
3f6o9 


1x9,948 


x89«. 


Tont. 
8,36s 
x,o68 
x,946 

3.474 
r,X48 

a,  370 
x,o84 

64,6zx 

»,395 

577 

».7a7 

a.  55a 

3,o8« 

5.959 


98*660 


X893. 


Tont. 
9»«6q 
81a 

9S« 
•.445 
«.99» 

»,«36 
559 

7S.099 

x,454 

9*3 

».»9» 
1,590 

1,641 

4.365 


■03,381 


Value  of  tin  plates  and  sheets  exported  from  Great  Britain. 


Country. 


Russia.^..., 

Germany 

Holland..- 

France ^ ^ 

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira 

Italy 

Roumania..- 

United  States- ^ 

BrazU 

Azgenline  Republic 

British  East  India ^......... 

Australasia 

British  North  America , 

Other  countries ^ , 

ToUl 


Month  ended  March  31 — 

X89X. 

X899. 

1893. 

;CS4>oy» 

;CSS.636 

;C44,37^ 

a.  419 

4,90a 

4,107 

4.168 

6,535 

7,095 

9,oxx 

w,968 

16.999 

5.373 

7.654 

8,461 

6,997 

6,904 

7,18a 

X.S74 

8,84s 

7,89a 

651.515 

394.653 

4«o,X39 

7.388 

7,985 
«,95» 

6,15a 

5.834 

3, 963 

1,9*4 

7»»a3 

5,99a 

",595 

xa,ox9 

5,919 

n.34» 

«5,aS9 

7,388 

•1,595 

99,396 

99,859 
557,  "3 

808,755 

493t^a7 

Three  months  ended  March  31 — 


iC95a743 

7,549 
14,036 
x8,49X 

M,5a5 

»i,ao9 

1,803 

1,630,803 

19,309 

15,993 
6,a55 

32,807 

46,514 
66,750 


».989.7»7 


j£io9»449 
15.060 
x8,298 

50.314 
15,833 
32,565 
15,695 
887,561 
19,610 
8,581 
•3,409 
37,443 
46,381 
87f990 


t,368,iz9 


;C"3.««« 
10,639 

14.306 
33.767 
•5.333 
15.830 
8,035 
983.468 

19,649 
",956 
15,396 
■0,748 

•4,449 
60,  904 


K*3S8»4I4 


Cardiff,  April  13^  ^^93* 


WALTER  E.  HOWARD, 

CansuL 
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IMMIGRATION  INTO   BRAZIL. 

The  recent  repeal  by  the  Brazilian  Congress  of  the  laws  which  prohib- 
ited Chinese  aid  Japanese  immigration  has  awakened  much  interest  in  the 
subject. 

Though  statistics  relative  to  the  number  and  nationality  of  immigrants 
into  Brazil  are  incomplete,  yet  it  is  known  that  during  the  past  thirty-seven 
years  over  1,000,000  foreigners  have  settled  in  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  these  43  per  cent  were  Italians,  34  percent  Portuguese,  6.57  per  cent 
Germans,  and  3.3  a  per  cent  Spaniards.  Of  the  other  nationalities  repre- 
sented the  principal  are  the  Austro- Hungarians,  French,  and  Belgians. 

During  the  last  two  years  30,000  Russian  Poles  have  settled  in  Brazil. 
No  effort  will  be  made,  however,  to  encourage  this  class. 

The  best  mode  of  introducing  Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers  is  the  ques- 
tion now  being  discussed  by  the  planters  and  speculators.  The  labor  supply 
is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  formers.  They  are  unable  to  procure 
sufficient  help  to  carry  on  their  business. 

With  one  exception,  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  companies  to  whom 
the  management  of  immigration  is  intrusted  to  introduce  these  laborers — 
one  company  has  gone  so  far  as  to  send  an  agent  to  China  to  investigate 
the  situation — they  having  fears  that  the  Chinese  will  refuse  to  immigrate  to 
Ihis  RepttUic. 

The  general  opinion  abroad  that  Brazil  sends  out  official  agents  of  im- 
migration is  not  correct  The  encouragement  the  Government  offers  is  not 
direct,  but  through  companies.  Heretofore  many  comi>anies  have  entered 
into  contracts  with  the  Government  for  the  introduction  of  immigrants. 
These  contracts,  however,  were  all  superseded  by  one  signed  August  a,  1893, 
with  the  company  A  Metripolitana  for  the  introduction  within  the  next 
texL  years,  beginning  January  i,  1893,  ^^  1,000,000  immigrants.  Some  of 
the  clauses  of  this  contract  will  serve  to  show  the  methods  of  introducing 
immigrants.  The  company  can  not  introduce  more  than  100,000  or  less  than 
2o,ooo  per  year.  The  maximum  of  100,000  can  be  decreased  or  increased 
50  per  cent  by  previous  notice  of  four  months  from  the  Government.  The 
contract  specifies  the  class  of  immigrants  to  be  brought,  and  among  the 
specifications  is  this,  that  90  per  cent  must  be  families  of  agriculturists. 
The  immigrants  must  be  of  different  nationalities,  not  more  than  60  per 
cent  coming  from  the  same  country.  Ages  are  specified,  and  all  must  be 
strong  and  apt  at  their  professions.  Paupers  and  criminal  classes  will  not  be 
received.  Those  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  will 
be  sent  back  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  If  they  are  strong,  honest 
workers,  without  physical  defects,  and  declare  formally  that  they  propose  to 
settle  in  Brazil,  they  will  be  accepted  by  the  Government.  They  are  then 
housed  and  fed  until  the  Government  transports  them  to  their  place  of  des- 
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tination  in  the  interior.     They  are  then  allowed   to  take  up  public  lands, 

uncultivated,  at  the  rate  of  25  milreis  (I12)  per  hectare  (2)^  acres).     The 

payment  is  to  be  made  in  nine  annual  installments,  the  first  to  be  made  the 

second  year.     The  settler  receives  as  advances  such  agricultural  implements, 

tools,  etc.,  as  are  necessary  in  his  occupation.     The  Government  guaranties 

to  send  back  to  their  native  country  all  those  who  become  widows  and 

orphans  or  incapacitated   by  some  accidental   injury  resulting  from  the 

duties  of  their  profession  during  the  first  year;     Many  other  regulations 

respecting  the  immigrants  during  their  first  year's  residence  are  made  in 

various  decrees  of  the  Government  looking  toward  their  protection  and 

encouragement. 

Through  this  policy  of  encouragement  there  has  been  for  some  years  an 

annual  increase  in  immigration,  and,  since  all  eyes  are  now  turned  to  China, 

nothing  will  be  left  undone  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  make  large  additions 

of  Chinese  to  the  present  population. 

O.  H.  DOCKERY, 

Consul'  General. 
Rio  DK  Janeiro,  February  to^  rSgs* 
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COTTON-SPINNING. 

This  industry  experienced  the  same  crisis  here  as  it  did  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, it  passed  through  it  lAore  successfully  in  Ghent  than  in  Lancashire, 
where  wages  had  to  be  reduced  and  where  in  consequence  a  disastrous  strike 
of  unparalleled  extent  occurred.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  was  no  re- 
duction of  wages  here,  nor  were  there  any.  strikes,  except  in  the  weaving 
industry.  A  restriction  in  working  da)'s  and  a  reduction  in  the  force  in 
certain  establishments  became,  however,  a  necessity. 

The  following  quotations  in  1892  per  pound  of  ''middling  American" 
give  an  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  Ghent  spinners,  who,  it  must  be  borne 

in  mind,  had  also  lost  heavily  in  1891  by  reason  of  inopportune  purchases: 

« 

Pence. 
Beginning  of  Janoftry. 4^^ 

End  of  February.. 3^ 

Beginning  of  September '. 3^ 

End  of  December 5| 

At  the  end  of  February,  1892,  the  quotations  were  lower  than  they  had 
been  for  half  a  century ;  consequently  the  yams  could  not  be  put  upon  the 
market  at  prices  corresponding  to  the  extraordinarily  low  cost  of  the  raw 
material.  When  the  rise  came,  the  spinners  were  not  able  to  increase  their 
prices  in  any  adequate  degree  to  offset  their  losses. 

•The  annnal  report  of  CoosdI  John  B.  Oshorae  on  this  subject  was  received  May  19, 1893.  It  will  be 
published  in  Commercial  Relations,  which  will  appear  in  Scpteabcr  or  October  neat.  These  eztmctt  from  k 
an  here  giivcn  because  of  their  peat  importance. 
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COTTON-WEAVING. 

This  industry,  in  sympathy  with  its  sources  of  supply,  also  had  its  disas- 
ters. One  disturbing  element,  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
cotton-weaving  by  the  Belgians,  is  worthy  of  note.  A  Belgian  weaver  per- 
sists in  working  only  two  looms.  His  English  rival  works  four  and  even 
six,  thus  producing  more  than  double  the  number  of  yards  per  week.  In 
consequence,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  wages,  the  English  tissues  are 
cheaper.  During  the  past  year  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  the  four-loom 
system  in  Ghent.  It  met  with  determined  opposition  from  the  weavers,  who 
were  convinced  that  it  would  sooner  or  later  cause  a  reduction  of  one-half 
in  the  number  of  hands.  Many  of  them  went  to  the  extreme  of  striking. 
At  present,  however,  the  system  is  in  operation  in  two  establishments.  Tlje 
old  machinery — which,  it  is  claimed,  is  not  adapted  to  the  change — is  being 
utilized. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  system  can  not  at  once  revolutionize  the 
industry.  There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  English  and  the  Bel- 
gian weavers.  The  average  Flemish  workman  is  slower  in  action  thian  the 
English,  who,  in  turn,  is  acknowledged  to  be  slower  than  the  American.  It 
is  true  that  the  operation  of  four  looms  compels  the  weaver  to  work  faster, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  to  some  extent  change  the  habits  of  the 
Flemish  workman. 

At  Ghent  there  is  no  agreement  among  manufacturers  as  to  the  class  of 
products!  In  Lancashire  production  is  restricted  to  certain  grades.  These 
specialties  are  made  with  greater  speed  and  attain  a  higher  perfection  than 
the  products  of  the  Belgian,  who  sometimes  manufactures  as  many  as  four- 
teen hundred  different  styles.  Whatever  advantage  the  Belgian  now  pos- 
sesses consists  in  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  that  will  be 
inevitably  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  four-loom  system. 

FLAX  AND   TOW   SPINNING. 

The  continuance  of  abundant  flax  crops  resulted  in  low  prices  for  flax  and 
tow.  The  yams  had  a  ready  sale  at  reduced  prices.  Prices  rose  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  owing  to  the  prospect  of  an  insufficient  crop  for  this  year.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  spinners  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  this  increase. 
A  decree  of  December  26  limits  the  hours  of  labor  for  female  minors  arid 
children  to  eleven  and  a  half.  This  will  seriously  affect  this  industry,  in 
which  are  employed  a  large  number  of  the  classes  designated  in  the  decree. 

LINEN-WEAVING. 

As  far  as  pure  linens  are  concerned,  the  year  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  pre- 
vious ones.  The  mixed  goods  of  pure  thread  and  cotton  on  sale  at  ex- 
tremely low  prices  exercised  a  baneful  influence,  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  rise  in  price  of  the  raw  materials.  The  manufacturers  now  look  more 
earnestly  than  ever  to  the  United  States  for  their  salvation. 
No.  153 8. 
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This  industry,  which  is  spread  all  over  Flanders,  gives  employment  to  an 
army  of  hands,  who  do  excellent  work  for  very  low  wages.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  some  country  communes  where  the  daily  wage  is  only 
19.3  cents  (United  States  money)  and  where  only  exceptionally  good  work- 
men earn  29  cents. 

IMPORTATION   OF   LUMBER. 

Formerly  large  quantities  of  German  oak  were  imported  and  used  largely 
in  Government  construction.  Recently,  owing  to  its  deterioration  in  qual- 
ity unattended  by  any  corresponding  diminution  in  price,  the  Government 
has  substituted  American  pitch  pine.  This  wood  is  also  growing  in  the  fa- 
vor of  furniture-makers.  American  exporters  engaged  in  this  industry  will 
find  in  Belgium  a  promising  field. 


Imports  of  lumber  into  Ghent  in  i8gi  and  i8g2. 

Lumber. 

Z891. 

1899. 

American  pitch  pine : 

Beams..... .«...•• ••••... * ..■.*........ 

Oiiic  meter*. 

3,6sa 
xS4,oS7 

CuUcmtetert, 

559 
10,740 

167,67a 

Planks  and  boards 

Lumber  from  other  countries.. 

Total- « 

157,728 

178,971 

EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

These  amounted  to  11,542,074,  as  against  11,260,199  in  1891.  The 
leading  items  were  paper  stock  (more  than  one-half  of  the  whole),  flax  and 
tow,  textiles,  rabbit  skins  and  hair,  and  raw  chicory  root.  All  of  these 
show  considerable  increases  over  the  previous  year,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
paper  stock  (an  excess  of  25  per  cent)  and  of  flax  and  tow  (of  100  per  cent). 

Quarantine  restrictions,  especially  affiecting  rags  and  other  paper  stock, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  this  consulate,  will  probably 
cause  a  decrease  of  shipments  and  total  valuation  for  1893. 

JOHN  B.  OSBORNE, 

OmsuL 

Ghent,  May  8,  i8pj. 


AMERICAN   IMPORTS   INTO  THE   NETHERLANDS. 

American  grain  imports  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  were  1,401,880  bushels;  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  1892,  6,803,620  bushels;  and  in  1891,  106,673  bushels. 

American  petroleum  imports  increased  from  136,680  barrels  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1891  to  298,562  barrels  in  1892,  and  fell  in  1893  ^^  ^9S»1^^ 
barrels. 


BUILDING-SOCIETY   FAILURES   IN    ENGLAND. 
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The  statement  yet  more  in  detail,  showing  imports  of  grain  by  months 
and  the  United  States  ports  whence  shipped,  i$  as  follows : 


Gfain 
and  whence  im- 
ported. 

189X. 

1893. 

1893. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Biar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Biar. 

Wheat: 

New  York 

Bu. 
8,950 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 
997, 09a 
507,980 

Bu. 

449,430 

5«6,45o 

4,089 

91,760 

■••*••••••••••. 

61,5x4 

Bu, 

340,544 
4«o,3o8 

7,58a 

37,999 
34,676 

9Z,8XX 

Bu. 
85,xx4 

338,399 

7.668 

38,169 

Bu. 
998,544 
»37,853 

Bu. 
156,768 
35,0x7 
76,509 

Baltimore ...-.- 

PhilaMcilnhia... 

Wf^wp  Orleans... 

X9,aS5 

Boston  ....MM** 
Norfolk  ......... 

••••••••••■• 

•••••••••••« 

Newport  News 

xs,i65 

»¥»_^fc_| 

8,950 

833,637 

«,«33.a43 

859,990 

484,447 

937,708 

968,994 

S.ye: 

New  York 

• 

930,791 
55,039 

M«,943 

X9x,78s 
96,759 

'Raltimnte 

•••••••••••• 

Norfolk 

9»,44a 

Boston. 

5«,X4« 

Total 

985,760 

•34,385 

970,679 

New  York 

ax, 555 

3a, 546 

•a, 937 
ax,  385 

m8,336 
461,869 

74,550 
906,598 

85,900 
x86,i69 

«o8,544 

873,788 

•55,003 

6,049 

38,954 
X43,569 

19,098 
104,284 

76,935 

Philadelphia... 

Norfolk.......... 

•••••••••«••••• 

•••••••••«•« 

36,395 

«9.977 

Total 

ai,555 

39,546 

43,6aa 

708,183 

«,a5«,440 

x,a4a,384 

x8x,8i6 

76,935 

159,678 

NoTB. — Bushels  are  reduced  from  lasts  at  the  rate  of  85.9  bushels  per  last. 

The  petroleum  imports  by  months  for  the  current  year  have  been :  In 
January,  80,413  barrels;  February,  54,574  barrels;  March,  60,799  barrels. 

WALTER  E.  GARDNER, 

Consul. 
Rotterdam,  May  4,  iSgj. 


BUILDING-SOCIETY   FAILURES  IN   ENGLAND. 

Numerous  failures  of  building  societies  in  this  country  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  They  have  been  mainly  due  to  imwise  management 
and  speculation. 

After  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity  has  been  reached,  the  directors  have 
gone  into  a  business  closely  resembling  banking.  Sometimes  a  **  boom ''  in 
a  certain  place  causes  lands  to  go  up  to  an  artificial  value.  Members  of 
these  societies  have  succeeded  in  borrowing  large  sums  upon  property  which 
has  been  enhanced  by  "booming,"  the  property  depreciates,  and  when  the 
society  desires  to  realize,  the  depreciation  becomes  accentuated,  the  specu- 
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lator  becomes  insolvent,  and  a  panic  among  the  investors  ensues,  followed 
by  a  run  upon  the  society,  frequently  forcing  it  into  bankruptcy. 

The  chief  reasons  for  the  failure  of  these  societies  in  England  have  been 
the  lack  of  public  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  business  and  the  absence 
of  an  auditor  appointed  by  the  Government  to  protect  the  interests  of  in- 
vestors. 

Sometimes  the  auditor  is  one  of  the  chief  debtors,  and  the  secretary  a 
builder  who  has  been  depending  upon  the  funds  of  his  society  to  keep  his 
business  going. 

In  one  case  the  secretary  loaned  large  sums  of  money  without  consulting 
the  directors,  and  the  society  failed,  owing  to  unwise  investments. 

Money  should  not  be  loaned  to  speculative  builders,  as  "  jerry"  building 
is  likely  to  ensue;  and  jerry-built  houses  do  not  long  retain  their  original 
appearance  and  solidity,  and  bring  a  very  small  return  when  sold  under  the 
hammer. 

The  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  in  organizing  a  building  society  are 
directors  who  speculate  in  land,  builders  who  speculate  in  land  and  houses, 
and  secretaries  who  have  power  to  loan  money  without  the  approval  of  the 
directors. 

An  auditor  should  be  employed  who  has  no  connection  with  the  society, 
and  no  loan  should  be  negotiated  without  the  knowledge  of  the  directors. 

JASPER  P.  BRADLEY, 

ConsuL 
Southampton,  May  ^,  J^pj. 


ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAY   IN    BUDA-PESTH. 

The  Siemens-Halske  electric  "street-railway  system  was  introduced  into 
Buda-Pesth  three  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  operation  on  nearly  7  miles  of 
double-tracked  road.  Sixty  cars,  each  with  a  seating  capacity  for  thirty-two 
persons,  are  run  over  the  line  at  an  average  speed  of  1 2  miles  an  hour.  The 
electric  current  is  transmitted  from  a  central  power  station  through  an  under- 
ground conduit,  from  which  connection  is  made  to  the  motor  of  the  cars. 

The  service  has  been  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  the  public,  the  only  short 
interruptions  having  been  caused  on  a  few  occasions  by  unusually  heavy  falls 
of  snow.  The  rate  of  speed  could  easily  be  doubled,  but  municipal  regula- 
tions forbid  any  increase. 

The  fare  charged  varies  from  2)^  to  4  cents,  according  to  the  distance. 
Transfer  tickets  are  issued  for  4  cents. 

The  company  operating  the  road  has  obtained  concessions  for  an  exten- 
sion of  about  3  miles  over  some  of  the  principal  streets,  and  further  con- 
cessions will  probably  be  secured. 

The  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
railway  were  furnished  by  parties  in  this  city  (the  company  publishing  no 
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reports) :  Cost  of  roadbed  (rails,  excavating,  masonry,  paving,  and  switches), 
about  ^2,880  per  mile  of  single  track;  cost  of  cars,  including  motors,  |6,ooo 
each;  weight  of  cars,  including  motor,  5  tons;  cost  of  buildings,  1 15,000; 
five  boilers,  with  grates  and  masonry,  1 20,000;  machinery  (engines,  dyna- 
mos, switchboard,  etc.),  170,000;  cost  of  running  one  car  per  mile  (main- 
tenance of  track,  labor  at  power  station,  fuel,  employ^  on  cars,  etc.),  5^ 

cents.^ 

EDWARD  P.  T.  HAMMOND, 

Consul. 
Buda-Festh,  March  2$^  iSgj. 


COLLECTION  OF  DEBTS  IN   FRANCE. 

The  first  step  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  creditor  in  France  to  take  before 
he  can  use  legal  means  to  collect  a  debt  due  him  is  to  obtain  a  judgment 
against  the  debtor.  This  judgment,  provided  the  amount  due  does  not  ex- 
ceed I40,  is  rendered  by  the  local  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee  on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  dispatches  through  the  mail 
a  printed  notice  addressed  to  the  presumably  embarrassed  party.  The  notice 
directs  the  delinquent  to  appear  upon  a  certain  day  and  at  a  given  hour  be- 
fore the  magistrate  in  question,  there  either  to  arrange  for  a  settlement  of 
the  account  or  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  pay  the  whole  or  part  of  it. 
If  a  compromise  can  be  made,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  the  defendant  is  a 
second  time  summoned  to  appear.  Should  he  then  flatly  refuse  payment,  or 
if  he  protests  his  inability  to  liquidate  or  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance,  judg- 
ment is  rendered  against  him.  The  cost  of  the  judgment,  together  with  that 
of  the  summons,  is  defrayed  by  the  plaintiff,  and  a  copy  of  the  former  is  sent 
to  the  debtor.  He  has  then  three  months'  grace,  during  which  period  he 
may  appeal  before  a  civil  court  the  judgment  already  handed  down.  Failing 
to  do  this,  or  admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  case  goes  to  trial  and 
that  the  judgment  of  the  lower  tribunal  is  sustained,  the  plaintiff  puts  the  en- 
tire matter  in  the  hands  of  a  huissier^  or  recognized  debt-collector.  This  offi- 
cer of  justice,  if  he  can  be  called  such,  is  indirectly  an  appointee  of  the  State, 
though  he  receives  no  compensation  from  its  exchequer.  Like  notaries,  ad- 
vocates, and  counselors,  he  is  an  independent  individual,  locating  his  office 
where  he  chooses  and  depending  for  a  livelihood  upon  his  fees.  His  functions 
partake  of  those  of  both  the  bailiff  and  process-server;  but  his  methods, 
as  well  as  his  prerogatives,  resemble  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

•NoTB  BT  TRK  DxPASTMKirr. — Tbc  editor  of  the  Chicago  Street  Railway  Review,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Department  dated  May  •9,  lays  that  the  rails  necessary  to  carry  a  motor  car  weighing  5  tons  ought  never  to 
be  less  than  6opoands  to  the  yard,  and  that  the  cost  for  iron  alone  for  a  mile  of  single  track  would  therefore  be 
fhlly  ^,880,  leaving  nothing  for  the  other  items  mentioned  nor  for  construction.  The  editor  states  that  he  has 
learned  from  the  American  branch  of  the  Siemens-Halske  Company,  in  Chicago,  that  the  operating  expenses 
per  car  per  mile  are  9.2  cents,  instead  of  5.5  cents  as  stated  by  the  consid ;  also,  that  the  cost  of  construction 
ranges  from  %xojaoo  to  $50,000  per  mile  of  single  track,  according  to  oompletencM  of  work  and  amount  of  os- 
etc.,  which  is  ased. 
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It  was  Philippe  le  Bel,  King  of  France,  who,  in  November,  1302,  caused  to 
be  appointed  to  office  a  certain  number  of  men— one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all — 
who  were  authorized  by  royal  decree  to  collect  unpaid  revenue,  seize  chattels, 
and  imprison  those  who  attempted  to  evade  taxation.  Some  were  provided 
with  horses,  w4iile  others  performed  their  duties  on  foot.  The  authority  with 
which  these  agents  of  the  law  were  clothed,  however,  led  them  in  a  great 
many  instances  to  overstep  their  privileges.  Innumerable  complaints  were 
made  by  the  people  to  the  King,  and  he  was  finally  forced  to  diminish  the 
number  of  this  arbitrary  band  of  tax-collectors,  whose  ranks  had  already  been 
seriously  depleted  by  the  community  itself. 

Henry  II,  who  took  the  utmost  precaution  that  the  Kingdom  should  not 
be  defrauded  of  the  imposts  levied  upon  its  Subjects,  gave  additional  encour- 
agement to  the  maintenance  of  this  body.  The  only  modifications  made 
under  his  reign,  nevertheless,  were  that  a  huissier  should  at  least  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  that  in  despoiling  a  debtor  of  his  property  he  should 
leave  in  the  latter's  possession  a  duplicate  inventory  of  the  same. 

To-day  a  huissier  is  authorized  to  practice  his  calling  by  a  special  permit 
issued  by  the  minister  of  justice,  to  whom  application  must  first  be  made 
through  a  local  magistrate.  He  must  have  attained  the  age  of  25  years,  have 
served  in  the  army,  have  studied  law  two  years  under  the  direction  of  a  no- 
tary, advocate,  or  other  huissier^  and  must  also  furnish  certificates  of  recom- 
mendatioil  attesting  his  good  character. 

The  huissier^  upon  request  of  the  creditor,  makes  an  abstract  statement 
of  the  conditions  of  the  debt.  This  rdsum^,  written  on  paper  stamped  and 
water-marked  by  the  Government — as,  in  fact,  are  all  legal  acts  passed  in 
France — is  known  as  a  ''signification,"  and  is  handed  in  person  to  the 
debtor.  The  fee  for  preparing  and  serving  the  same  varies  according  to 
the  length  of  the  instrument  and  not  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
debt.  Its  average  cost  may  be  placed  at  I2.50.  The  signification  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  full  statement  of  the  case  and  a  request  for  imme- 
diate payment. 

Should  the  debtor  disregard  or  ignore  this  document,  an  ''assignation" 
is  served  upon  him,  which  is,  in  turn,  a  mere  repetition  of  the  other.  Again, 
if,  after  the  receipt  of  this  notice,  the  debtor  fails  within  a  period  of  eight 
days  to  settle  the  amount  due,  a  third  notice  to  the  effect  that  his  furniture 
and  belongings  will  be  seized  is  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  huissier. 

The  expense  entailed  in  the  preparation  of  these  notices,  their  cost  being 
from  |2  to  I3  each,  is  defrayed  by  the  creditor.  If  at  any  moment  the 
debtor  agrees  to  liquidate  in  full,  he  is  not  only  required  by  law  to  discharge 
his  original  obligation,  but  to  add  to  it  the  costs  of  the  judgment  and  fees 
of  the  huissier.  If  his  furniture  is  sold  in  order  to  satisfy  the  debt,  enough 
must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  auctioneer  to  cover  both  the  original 
debt  and  the  costs  of  the  abortive  collection.  In  this  way  the  creditor  is 
practically  insured  against  loss,  while  the  debtor  only  augments  by  procrasti- 
nation the  amount  ol  his  indebtedness* 
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On  the  other  hand,  presuming  the  court  to  have  decided  the  case  against 
the  creditor,  the  plaintiff  and  not  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  pay  the  costs. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  must  pay  as  well  the  legal  fees  of  the  opposing  counsel, 
as  his  adversary  would  be  forced  to  do  should  he  lose  the  suit. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  huissier^s  functioi^s  in  France  is  the  col- 
lection of  moneys  due  for  unpaid  rent.  In  this  instance  no  judgment  is 
required.  The  landlord  has  simply  to  ask  for  and  to  receive  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  referee  or  the  president  of  the  civil  tribunal  in  order  to  employ  legal 
means  for  the  recovery  of  the  arrears.  If  payment  is  not  forthcoming  within 
a  certain  specified  time,  a  provisory  seizure  is  made  of  the  t^enant's  effects ; 
and  if  at  the  end  of  one  month,  and  after  numerous  threats,  settlement  is  not 
made,  judgment  is  given  and  furniture  or  other  property  is  attached. 

Whether  or  not  this  system  of  debt-collecting  is  a  better  or  a  worse  one 
than  that  which  exists  in  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  huissier  is  in  the  Republic  of  France  an  individual  to  be  feared  by 
all  whos^  finances  are  run  on  the  same  scale  as  were  those  of  Mr.  Wilkins 
Micawber.  But  his  prerogatives,  happily  for  the  debtors,  are  in  some  degree 
limited.  Unlike  certain  agents  of  the  law,  his  work — his  attachments,  seiz- 
ures, threats,  evictions,  and  process-serving — must  be  performed  between 
the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  This  gives  him  about  sixteen  hours  of 
activity  in  midsummer  and  eight  at  Christmastide. 

HORACE  G.  KNOWLES, 

ConsuL 
Bordeaux,  April  23^  ^^93- 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  decree  of  the  Venezuelan  Government, 
dated  March  16,  1893,  transmitted  by  Minister  Partridge: 

For  the  pmpose  of  avoiding  the  inconvcDiences  and  difficulties  which  have  occurred  in 
practice  in  the  classification  and  api»'aisal  of  foreign  lards,  according  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed in  Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  executive  resolution  of  January  23  last,  the  National  Executive 
has  decreed  that  lards  introduced  through  the  ports  of  the  Republic  after  the  30th  of  April 
next,  coming  from  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America  or  from  foreign  colonies,  shall  be 
appraised  in  the  third  class  qnder  the  denomination  of  "manteca  de  puerco''  (pork  lard), 
under  which  is  to  be  included  not  only  that  which  is  pure,  but  also  mixtures  known  under  the 
name  of  "  oleomargarines ;''  importers  being  required  to  present  to  the  custom-houses,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  consular  invoice,  an  official  certificate  made  by  a  chemist  or 
expert  of  the  material  at  the  place  of  production  stating  the  quality  of  the  lard  and  the  nature 
and  proportion  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is  formed  in  case  of  its  being  a  mixture.  This, 
however,  shall  not  free  the  police  officials  in  the  towns  of  the  Republic  from  the  duty  of  ex- 
amining, in  accordance  with  the  respective  orders  of  the  police,  as  to  whether  lards  offered 
for  sale  contain  foreign  substances  injurious  to  health,  to  the  end  that  in  case  they  do  there 
may  be  applied  to  the  offenders  the  corresponding  punishments  which  are  established. 

With  this  resoltition  the  one  hereinbefore  cited  made  the  2Sth  [23d  ?]  of  January  last  is 
aanolled. 
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BARON   FAVA   TO   MR.    FOSTER. 
[Translation.] 

Personal.]  Royal  Legation  of  Italy, 

Washington^  D,  C,  February  p,  iSgj. 

Dear  Mr.  Foster  :  There  was  recently  published  from  the  Treasury 
Department  a  volume  containing  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Immi- 
gration on  the  causes  that  had  led  to  the  development  of  emigration  toward 
the  United  States. 

This  volume  contains  on  page  63  of  the  second  part  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Pugh,  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Palermoi  dated  October  31,  1891, 
which  at  a  certain  point  states  as  follows : 

It  is  also  believed  that,  in  order  to  free  the  community  from  people  of  not<Ariously  bad 
life,  the  authorities  of  the  province  of  Palermo  issued  penal  certificates  under  false  names 
even  when  the  person  who  applies  for  them  is  well  known. 

His  Excellency  the  Chevalier  (Cavalier)  Brin,  His  Majesty's  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  calling  my  attention  to  this  fact;  has,  in  his  dispatch  dated 
January  12  ultimo,  expressed  much  surprise  that  a  foreign  consul  residing 
in  the  Kingdom  should  not  hesitate  to  hurl  such  an  accusation  against  the 
royal  authorities  (administration). 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  an  accusation  bears  at  first  sight  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  absurdity,  yet  his  Excellency  wished  to  inform  his 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of  it,  begging  him  to  have  a  rigorous 
investigation  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  responsibility  that 
Mr.  Pugh  has  incurred  by  writing  to  his  Government  the  words  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  result  was  what  could  have  been  expected  (or  foreseen).  The  ten 
documents  transmitted  by  Cavalier  Brin,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose 
herewith  confidentially  and  with  the  request  that  they  shall  be  returned, 
prove  in  an  irrefutable  manner  that  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Pugh  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  truth,  no  passport  and  no  penal  certificate  having  ever  been 
issued  under  a  supposititious  name. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Brin  adds  that,  the  case  standing  thus,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  King  can  only  deplore  the  carelessness  (lightness)  with  which 
the  American  Consul  at  Palermo  has  expressed  an  opinion  so  offensive  to  the 
Italian  authorities  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  given  official  publicity  to  that  same  expression  without  pre- 
viously asking  the  Consul  for  proofs  of  his  assertion. 

The  Royal  Government,  thus  observes  his  Excellency,  can  not  allow  this 
gratuitous  accusation  to  exist,  and  is  certain  that,  in  view  of  the  many  proofs 
of  good  friendship  that  unite  us,  the  United  States  will  not  hesitate  to  give 
it  a  reparation  adequate  to  the  gravity  of  the  injury^  and  that  your  Excel- 
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lency  will  find  means  besides  to  destroy  by  a  new  official  publication  (or 
statement)  that  of  Mr.  Pugh,  inconsistent  and  offensive  to  the  Italian  au- 
thorities. 

From  the  above  considerations  I  do  not  doubt  one  moment  that  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  this  unpleasant  incident 
shall  be  consistent  with  justice,  and  such  as  to  entirely  dispel  the  painful 
impression  produced  on  my  Government  by  the  publication  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

I  have,  etc., 

FAVA. 

THE  PaSFBCT  OF  PALl^lMO  TO  THB  MINISTER  OF   TBS  INTSEIOE. 

[Translation.] 

Palermo,  Deamher  j^,  i9gi. 
Sabject :  Emigration  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Minister  :  In  pursnance  of  the  instmctions  contained  in  your  note  of  the  13th  in- 
stant (No.  11,900,  fol.  zo),  I  have  made  a  thorough  investigation  in  the  office  of  the  qaestor*^ 
and  in  the  subordinate  offices  of  public  safety,  through  the  agency  of  the  sab-prefecto,  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  statement  made  by  the  United 
States  consul  to  the  effect  that  the  authorities  of  the  province  of  Palermo,  with  a  view  of  get- 
ting rid  of  persons  of  notoriously  bad  conduct,  have  issued  passports  to  such  persons  under 
false  names  and  on  presentation  of  false  penal  certificates  containing  false  statements. 

As  to  the  questor's  office,  I  have  thought  proper,  in  addition  to  the  inquiries  made,  to 
take  the  formal  depositions  of  the  questor,  th^  inspector  in  chief,  of  the  officers  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  issue  passports,  of  the  delegate  of  public  safety  of  the  maritime  office,  and  of  sev- 
eral officers  who  are  charged  with  the  surveillance  of  ex-oonvicts,  as  your  excellency  will  see 
by  the  accompanying  report. 

The  information  secured  and  the  statements  made  by  the  officers  charged  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  safety  show  that  the  charge  in  question  is  wholly  unfounded,  while  the 
formalities  that  are  required  for  the  issuance  of  passports  and  the  control  that  is  exercised 
over  their  delivery  to  emigrants  (which  takes  place  on  board  of  the  steamer  and  in  presence 
of  the  commission  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  vessels)  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  against  any 
possible  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and  of  private  individuals.  In  order  that  what 
has  been  charged  by  the  consul  might  be  done,  an  agreement  would  be  necessary  among 
syndics,  delegates,  section  inspectors,  rojral  carabineers,  and  members  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  examine  vessels — ^which  b  not  to  be  thought  of. 

From  the  investigation  made  it  appears  that  passports  have  always  been  issued  in  the  real 

names  of  the  persons  receiving  them,  and  never  under  an  assumed  name. 

COLMAYER, 

Royal  Prefect. 
A  true  copy* 

MASSAMBRA, 

CkUf  ef  ike  Fifth  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 


Deposition  of  the  fftestor,  or  chief  of poRce^  of  Palerm§. 

[TnuttladoD.] 

Ob  llie  xSOi  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1892,  in  the  office  of  the  prefect  at  Palermo^ 

before  the  undersigned,  Knight  Commander  Vincenzo  Colmayer,  prefect  of  the  province,  ap- 

^— ^— ^— ^^— ^— i^— .'^-^— i^— »^^^— »»»»^^— ^—       — ^—  ^^-.— ^— ^— — ^— ^^».— ^^— ^— ^^^1^^^— i»«— ^— ^^— ^— 

•  Chief  of  poUoa. 
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peaxed,  in  compliance  with  a  summons,  the  Chevalier  Eugenic  Balabio,  xopd  qnesCor,  who, 
in  reply  to  questions,  made  the  following  statement: 

**  The  abuse  referred  to  by  your  excellency,  to  wit,  that  in  the  year  1891  or  thereafter  pass- 
ports for  foreign  countries  were  issued  to  certain  individuals  under  false  names  and  on  pre- 
sentation of  penal  certificates  with  false  names  can  not  have  taken  place,  because  applications 
for  passports  are  invariably  presented  to  the  syndics  or  detailed  delegates  or  to  the  section 
inspectors,  who  must  certify  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  issuance  of  the  passport,  first  of 
all,  through  the  agents  under  their  control  or  through  the  royal  carabineers  (except  in  the 
case  of  very  well-known  persons),  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  applicants,  and  make  inquiry 
in  regard  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  reasons  why  they  leave  their  country. 
There  it  sttU  less  possibility  of  the  issuance  of  passports  to  ex-convicts  under  surveillance,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  formalxtxes  and  to  the  penal  certificate,  emigrants  are  re- 
quired to  present  a  certificate  from  the  royal  procurator  showing  that  there  are  no  criminal 
charges  against  them.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  as  soon  as  the  passports 
are  issued  by  the  police  office,  they  are  sent  to  the  delegate  of  public  safety  of  the  maritime 
office,  who,  aft^  taking  note  of  them,  does  not  deliver  them  to  the  interested  parties  until  the 
very  time  of  their  going  on  board  the  steamer,  after  having  ascertained  their  identity,  and 
always  in  presence  of  the  commission  whose  duty  it  is  to  search  and  examine  vessels.  The 
foregoing  is  the  result  of  the  careful  investigation  made  in  pursuance  of  your  excellency's 
verbal  instruction  with  regard  to  the  usage  in  respect  to  the  issuance  of  passports,  especially 
to  those  issued  in  the  year  1891.'' 

From  which  the  present  report  was  prepared,  which,  having  been  duly  read  and  confirmed, 

is  signed. 

EUGENIO  BALABIO, 

Royai  QuesUr, 

wOcvecc* 

VINCENZO  CX)LMAYER, 

___^  Prefect. 

DeposiiUn  of  the  (HSpector  in  chief  of  the  police  office  at  Paterwts. 

[Tnuttktion.] 

On  the  1 8th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1892,  at  the  office  of  the  prefect  of  Palermo,  be- 
fore the  undersigned,  Knight  G)mmander  Vincenzo  Colmayer,  advocate,  prefect  of  the  province 
of  Palermo,  appeared  in  compliance  with  a  summons,  the  Chevalier  Nestore  Peruzy,  inspector 
in  chief  of  the  local  police  ofiice,  who,  in  reply  to  questions,  made  the  following  statement: 

"  I  have  assisted  the  chief  of  police  in  his  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  usage  observed  in 
the  issuance  of  passports  during  the  year  189X  and  thereafter,  and  I,  too,  have  become  con- 
vinced that  passports  can  not  have  been  issued  under  false  names  and  on  presentation  of 
pe&al  certificates  with  false  names  to  persons  against  whom  criminal  charges  were  pending. 
The  formalities  observed  before  passports  are  issued  are  such  as  to  furnish  a  guaranty  against 
any  abuses  of  that  kind.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of 
penal  certificates,  the  system  has  been  introduced  here  of  requiring  another  certificate,  that  is 
to  say,  the  so*called  certificate  oi pending  charges,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  there  are 
no  charges  against  the  emigrant,  and  that  he  has  •no  penalty  to  serve,  and  finally  that  the 
passports,  when  issued,  are  sent  to  the  delegate  of  public  safety  of  the  maritime  office,  who 
delivers  them  to  the  emigrants  on  board  of  the  steamer,  after  having  examined  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  issued  and  ascertained  their  identity." 

Of  the  foregoing  the  present  report  has  been  made,  which,  after  having  been  read  and 

confirmed,  is  signedi 

NESTORE  PERUZY. 

Inspector^ 
V.  COLMAYER, 

Pr0et. 
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Deposition  of  the  first  delegate  of  public  safety  attached  to  the  police  offiee  at  Palermo. 

[TransUtion.] 

On  the  19Q1  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1892,  in  the  office  of  the  prefect  at  Palermo, 
before  the  ondersigned,  prefect  of  Palermo,  appeared  Mr.  Vittoriano  Sentini,  delegate  of  public 
safety  of  the  first  class  attached  to  the  local  police  office,  who,  in  reply  to  questions,  made 
the  following  statement : 

*<  Since  the  year  1884  I  have  been  attached  to  Ihe  executive  division  of  the  police  office  in 
the  capacity  of  chief  of  that  division ;  consequently  I  have  had  charge  of  the  issuance  of 
foreign  passports.  Before  passports  are  issued,  the  police  office  causes  the  preliminary  steps 
to  be  taken  by  the  syndics,  detached  delegates,  or  inspectors  of  the  sections  to  which  the  ap- 
plicants belong,  and,  as  the  said  authorities  must  certiiy  that  there  are  no  objections,  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  identity  of  the  persons  who  desire  to  emigrate.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  a  penal  certificate  is  required ;  and  for  some  time  past,  in  order  to  insure  greater 
safety,  the  practice  has  been  introduced  of  requiring  also  a  certificate  from  the  royal  procura- 
tor (district  attorney),  showing  that  the  emigrants  have  no  charges  of  a  criminal  nature  pend- 
ing against  them.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  a  foreign  passport  to  be  issued  to  a  person 
who  still  has  time  to  serve  in  prison  or  against  whom  any  criminal  charge  is  pending.  Since 
1884  I  have  never,  either  voluntarily  or  in  obedience  to  superior  orders,  issued  passports  under 
false  names  to  persons  against  whom  criminal  charges  are  pending,  nor  can  any  such  irregu- 
larity have  been  committed  through  the  agency  of  subordinate  functionaries  whose  business  it 
is  to  sign  passports,  because  everything  that  is  done  is  first  examined  by  me  and  by  the  chief 
of  police,  and  not  a  single  passport  can  be  issued  otherwise  than  in  pursuance  of  an  order  in 
due  form." 

The  present  report  has  been  prepared,  which,  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  is  signed. 

VITTORIANO  SENTINI, 

First  Delegate  of  Public  Safety^ 
Correct  • 

VINCENZO  COLMAYER, 

Prefect, 

Deposition  of  the  deUgide  of  public  safety  attached  to  the  police  office  at  Palermo. 

[Translation.] 

On  the  19th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1892,  in  the  office  of  the  prefect  at  Palermo^ 
before  the  undersigned,  prefect  of  Palermo,  appeared,  in  compliance  with  a  summons,  Mr. 
Labarbera,  son  of  the  late  Giuseppe  Labarbera,  62  years  of  age,  of  Thtpani,  delegate  of  public 
safety  attached  to  the  local  police  office,  who,  in  reply  to  questions,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  I  have  been  attached  to  the  central  police  office  for  about  fifteen  years  past  I  am  fai 
charge  of  the  judicial  police,  and  it  is  a  part  of  my  duty  to  exercise  surveillance  over  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  and  who  are  regarded  as  suspicious  characters.  I  sol- 
emnly declare  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  convicted  person,  against 
whom  there  was  any  charge  pending  or  who  still  had  time  to  serve,  left  here  for  a  foreign 
country  with  a  passport  obtained  under  a  false  name.  Passports  are  issued,  on  the  basis  of  a 
certificate  declaring  that  there  is  no  objection  to  their  issuance,  by  a  syndic  where  there  is  no 
detailed  delegate  or  section  inspector,  who  previously  ascertains  the  personal  identity  of  the 
applicant,  who  must  produce,  in  support  of  his  i^plioatioD,  a  penal  oertificate  and  other  doc- 
uments." 

Having  been  read  and  oonfirmedi  this  rtpott  b  signed. 

ALBERTO  LABARBERA, 
VINCENZO  COLMAYER. 
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Deposition  of  the  vice-inspector  of  public  safety  at  Paterm^m 

[Tianaladon.] 

On  the  I9t1i  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1892,  in  the  office  of  the  prefect  at  PalennOi 
before  the  undersigned,  prefect  of  the  province  of  Palermo,  appeared,  in  compliance  with  a 
summons,  Mr.  Antonio  {sic)  Campione,  advocate,  son  of  the  late  Onofrio  Campione,  vice- 
inspector  of  public  safety,  who,  in  reply  to  questions,  made  the  following  statement: 

"Since  the  year  1880  I  have  been  employed  at  the  central  police  office,  where  I  am  in 
the  ex-convict  and  judicial  police  service.  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  have  never  known  a 
foreign  passport  to  be  issued  under  a  false  name  to  a  known  individual  or  on  presentation  of 
a  penal  certificate  containing  false  statements  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  province  of  bad 
elements  or  of  persons  who  had  time  to  serve.  The  formalities  required  for  the  issuance  of 
passports  are  a  guaranty  that  the  abuse  referred  to  by  your  excellency  does  not  take  place." 

The  present  report,  having  been  duly  read  and  confirmed,  is  signed. 

EMILIO  CAMPIONE, 

Vice- Inspector  of  Public  Safety^ 
VINCENZO  COLMAYER, 

Prefect  of  Palermo^ 


Deposition  of  the  delegate  of  public  safety  attached  to  the  maritime  office  oj  Palermo. 

[TkaMladon.] 

On  the  20th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1892,  m  the  office  of  the  prefect  at  Palermo, 
before  the  undersigned,  prefect  of  the  province,  appeared,  in  compliance  with  a  summons, 
Mr.  Isidoro  Del  Giudioe,  del^;ate  of  public  safety,  who,  in  answer  to  questions,  made  the 
following  statement: 

"  I  have  been  attached  to  the  maritime  office  of  public  safety  for  more  than  three  years, 
and  can  most  positively  state  that  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  in  which  a  passport  was 
issued  under  a  false  name  to  a  known  individual  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  province  of 
undesirable  elements  or  to  persons  who  had  criminal  charges  pending  against  them.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  formalities  which,  according  to  the  instructions  now  in  force,  govern  this  matter, 
and  which  guaranty  the  identity  of  emigrants,  the  police  office,  when  the  passports  are  issued, 
does  not  deliver  them  directly  to  the  interested  parties,  but  sends  them  to  my  office;  and  I, 
in  the  presence  of  the  commission  whose  duty  it  is  to  search  and  examine  vessels,  and  on 
board  of  the  steamer  by  which  they  are  to  sail,  deliver  them  to  the  emigrants  after  having  as- 
certained, by  examining  the  persons  named,  and  by  means  of  other  inquiries,  the  identity  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  passports  are  issued.  I  must  add  that  after  going  on  board  emigrants 
are  also  inspected  by  another  officer  of  the  public  safety,  who  is  sent  by  the  police  office  for 
this  purpose." 

The  present  report,  having  been  duly  read  and  confirmed,  is  signed. 

ISIDORO  Dkl  GIUDICE, 
Dibgttte  Attached  to  the  Maritime  Office  of  Public  Safety^ 

VINCENZO  COLMAYER, 

Pr^ea  of  Palenmo. 


DepotUhm  if  the  vUi-fmsfedtr  of  public  safety  attached  to  the  central poHct  offiea, 

[Thnwlarion.] 

On  the  21  St  day  of  September  [December],  in  the  year  1892,  in  the  offiee  of  the  prefect 
at  Palermo,  before  the  undersigned,  prefea  of  the  province,  appealed,  ia  oewipliiBita  vidi  a 
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smnmoDS,  Dr.  ^cola  Gatta,  vice-inspector  of  public  safety  attached  to  the  centnd  police  office, 
who,  in  reply  to  questions,  made  the  following  statement: 

*<  I  have  been  at  Palermo  for  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  and  for  about  a  year  I  have 
been  acting  director  of  the  sections  of  public  safety  in  the  districts  of  Castellamare  and  Ter- 
moli  (?)  in  the  absence  of  the  directors  of  those  sections.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  state  that 
when  an  application  for  a  foreign  passport  is  made,  inquiries  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
person  who  proposes  to  emigrate— his  conduct  and  penal  antecedents — before  a  certificate  is 
given  that  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  bsuance  of  the  passport  It  is  thus  evi- 
dent that  no  foreign  passports  can  be  issued  under  false  names  to  persons  against  whom  crim- 
inal charges  are  pending." 

In  reply  to  a  question.  Dr.  Gatta  said: 

**  1  have  been  attached  to  the  central  police  office  in  the  division  of  judicial  police  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  case  in  which  a  foreign  passport  was 
issued  either  under  a  true  or  a  false  name  to  an  ex-convict  against  whom  charges  were  still 
pending  or  who  still  had  a  term  to  serve  on  account  of  sentence  passed  upon  him.'' 

The  foregoing  report,  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  was  signed. 

Dr.  NICOLA  GATTA, 
Vut- Inspector  of  PMU  Safify  Attacked  to  the  Central  Police  Offici. 

VINCENZO  C»LMAYER, 

Prefect  of  Palermo. 


Deposition  of  Mr,  Antonio  Lupari^  delegate  of  public  safety  at  Palermo, 

[Tnuuladon.] 

On  the  2Xst  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1892,  in  the  office  of  the  prefect  of  Palenno, 
before  the  undersigned,  prefect  of  the  province,  appeared,  in  compliance  with  a  summons, 
Mr.  Antonio  Lupari,  delegate  of  public  safety,  who,  in  reply  to  questions,  made  the  following 
statement : 

M I  have  been  attached  to  the  flying  squadron  of  police  since  the  month  of  June,  1S91, 
and  a  case  has  never  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  a  foreign  passport  was  issued  under  a 
false  name  to  an  ex-convict  or  to  a  person  against  whom  a  criminal  charge  was  pending.  I 
have  several  times  been  detailed  by  the  chief  of  police  to  assist  tiie  delegate  of  public  safety 
of  the  maritime  office  in  his  visits  to  steamers  about  to  sail  for  America,  and  I  declare  that 
the  passports  are  delivered  by  the  delegate  of  the  maritime  office  after  he  ha^  ascertained  the 
identity  of  the  emigrants  to  whom  passports  are  issued,  by  means  of  a  personal  examination 
and  of  other  inquiries." 

This  report,  after  haviiig  been  read  and  ooofixmedi  was  signed. 

ANTONIO  LUPARI, 

Delegate  of  Public  Safety. 

VINCENZO  COLMAYER, 
Prefect  of  Palermo, 


DepoMon  of  Mr,  Antonio  Luciani,  delegate  of  puhRc  safety  at  Palermo.  . 

[Tranriairinn.] 

On  the  2 1st  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1893,  in  the  office  of  the  prefect  at  Palermo, 
before  the  undersigned,  prefect  of  Palenno,  appeared,  in  compliance  with  a  summons,  Mr. 
Antonio  Ludani,  son  of  the  late  Rafiaele  Luciani,  54  years  of  age,  of  Catanzaro,  delegate  of 
public  safety,  who,  in  reply  to  questions,  made  the  following  statement : 

«<  I  am  attached  to  the  central  office,  and  at  the  present  time  to  the  division  in  which 
foreign  passports  are  issued.    The  formalities  required  previous  to  the  issuance  of  a  passport 
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are  various.  A  certificate  is  required  firom  the  sections  of  detailed  delegates  or  syndics  show- 
ing that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  issuance  of  a  passport;  also,  a  penal  certificate  showing 
that  there  are  no  criminal  charges  against  the  applicant  The  authorities  issuing  the  first- 
named  certificate  make  inquiries  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  applying  for  a  passport,  and 
thus  it  is  evident  that  passports  can  not  be  issued  under  a  false  name." 
This  report,  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  was  signed. 

ANTONIO  LUCIANI, 

Delegate  of  PubHc  Safety, 
CoRect* 

VINCENZO  COLMAYER, 

Prefect  of  Palermo. 


MR.   WHARTON  TO  BARON  FAVA. 

Personal.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington^  February  28 1  iSgj. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
9th  instant,  presenting  a  complaint  against  our  Consul  at  Palermo  for  a  state- 
ment made  by  him  and  published  in  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration, issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  to  the  effect  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  province  of  Palermo  issued  penal  certificates  under  false  names. 

I  have  read  the  evidence  accompanying  your  note  and  have  the  honor 
to  say,  in  reply,  that  the  publication  of  the  clause  referred  to  in  the  Consul's 
dispatch  is  regretted  by  this  Government,  and  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
made  without  sufiicient  investigation  on  Mr.  Pugh's  part  as  to  its  truthful- 
ness. 

The  contradiction  of  the  statement  by  your  Government  will  be  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  request  to 
forward  it  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  for 
their  information. 

Accept,  Mr,  Minister,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

WILLIAM  F.  WHARTON, 

Acting;  Secretary, 


NOTES. 

Change  in  Yenezuelan  tariff. — ^Under  date  of  April  ai>  1S939  Consul 
Plumacher,  at  Maracaibo,  reports  that  on  April  5,  1893,  ^^^  Executive  of 
Venezuela  issued  a  decree  reestablishing  import  duties  on  com,  rice,  pease, 
beans,  and  potatoes  from  the  5th  day  of  May;  thus  abrogating  the  decree 
of  July  ij,  1892^  reducing  the  duties  upon  these  products. 


Sugar  in  Cuba. — Commercial  Agent  Mullen,  at  Sagua  la  Grande,  reports 
May  I,  1893,  ^^^  ^^^  grinding  of  sugar  cane  has  been  almost  completed, 
and  that  the  indications  still  are  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  last  crop.  He  adds  that  during  the  latter  part  of  April 
the  abundant  rains  which  interfered  with  grinding  were  nevertheless  benefi- 
cial^ as  they  permitted  the  planting  of  spring  cane^  which  will  help  increase 
the  coming  crop  of  1894. 

Veaezuelan  cotton  schedule. — Consul  Plumacher,  at  Maracaibo,  under 
date  of  April  5,  1893,  transmitted  the  following  translation  of  a  decree  of 
the  Venezuelan  Government  made  on  March  i : 

In  consideration  of  the  doubts  arising  in  custom-houses  as  to  the  classification  of  cotton 
cord,  thread,  and  twine,  which  is  manifested  with  different  designations  to  the  detriment  of 
the  treasury,  the  National  Executive  has  determined  to  schedule  them  as  follows : 

Twisted  cotton  twine  suitable  for  fishing  lines,  in  the  fourth  class ;  common  sewing  thread 
and  loose  thread  for  embroidering,  in  the  fiith  class.  In  the  sixth  class  will  be  included  the 
thin  thread  for  weaving  and  whatever  other  thread  twisted  in  the  form  of  cord  as  that  called 
"  card  thread  "  and  for  sewing  sails,  either  white  or  colored,  that  by  its  flexibility  could  not 
be  considered  twine  and  may  be  used  for  weaving  either  by  hand  or  machinery.  The  cord 
indicated  in  Nos.  474  and  463  of  the  present  tariff  will  remaioi  without  alteration,  in  the 
seventh  class,  as  heretofore. 

Pemvian  cotton  for  the  United  States, — Consul  Daugherty,  of  Callao, 
tmder  date  of  March  11,  i893>  forwards  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  John  F.  Hopkins,  jr.,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Paita,  concerning 
the  condition  of  trade  at  that  point : 

Yon  will  notice  firom  my  reports  that  the  export  of  cotton  torn  thb  district  to  the  United 
States  is  increasing.  New  York  being  the  principal  distributing  point  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  how  the  small  trial  shipments  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  turned  out,  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  results  were  satisfactory,  shipments  would  be  larger  to  that  point. 
The  very  hi^h  freights  charged  no  doubt  seriously  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  trade 
to  New  York,  the  rate  being  I28  io  gold  per  2,240  pounds  via  Panama.  A  certain  amount 
of  cotton  goes  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  at  £$  $s.  per  2,240  pounds.  The  drawback  to  the 
latter  route  is  the  length  of  time  required  to  place  the  cotton  on  the  market 
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Stnw  hats,  commonly  known  as  Panama  hats,  are  now  sent  to  New  York  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  for  transshipment  to  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  rains,  and  the  production  of  cotton  decreases  as  the 
moisture  disappears ;  but  farmers  have'  nearly  all  paid  up  what  they  were  owing,  in  spite  of 
the  decrease  in  yield,  the  prices  received  for  the  cotton  being  very  high ;  so  that,  although 
articles  of  consumption,  owing  to  the  fidl  in  the  value  of  silver,  have  advanced  in  price,  trade 
is  flourishing. 

Hats  are  made  almost  exclusively  in  the  district  of  Catacaos,  and  when  the  Indians  of 
that  district  are  unable  to  work  on  their  lands,  whether  from  excess  or  want  of  moislnre,  their 
attention  is  tamed  to  the  manufacture  of  hats. 


Superiority  of  American  tools. — Consul-General  Mason,  at  Frankfort, 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  Department  the  following  translation  of  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  April  6,  1893 ' 

The  manufacture  of  tools  in  the  United  States  bids  fau-  to  surpass  that  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, including  even  England.  The  American  implement  is  lighter,  handier,  and  is  usually 
made  of  better  material  than  has  been  hitherto  employed  in  Europe.  The  Americans  have 
excellent  iron  and  nnequaled  wood.  (Hickory  hammer  handles  1)  The  American  tool 
manufacturers  appear  to  have  entirely  abandoned  European  traditions  and  to  have  struck  out 
an  entirely  new  path  for  themselves;  hammers,  augurs,  files,  sharpening  and  cutting  tools, 
axes,  saws,  spades,  screws,  nails,  etc.,  even  the  handles  of  implements,  appear  to  have  received 
quite  new  forms.  In  the  same  way  the  genius  of  the  American,  extremely  careful  to  save  all 
unnecessary  labor,  uses  cast  iron  far  more  than  it  is  employed  in  Europe.  A  great  many  ma- 
chines and  parts  of  tools  that  we  make  of  wrought  iron  are  there  obtained  in  excellent  quality 
by  casting.  This  has  the  important  advantage  that  if  a  part  of  a  machine  is  brc^en  or  worn, 
another  exactly  similar  can  be  procured  by  sending  to  the  factory  its  catalogue  number. 

The  American  always  endeavors  as  far  as  possible  to  economize  labor.  The  blacksmith 
gets  along  without  the  man  whom  we  consider  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  the  horse's  leg. 
There  is  contained  in  every  American  an  inventor,  a  mechanic,  or  an  architect.  It  is  mar- 
velous with  what  simple  means  they  can  succeed.  As  an  example  of  the  practical  common 
sense  of  the  Americans  we  may  mstance  the  following:  The  mason,  who  with  us  considers 
the  cutting  hammer  an  indispensable  implement,  does  not  regard  it  a  separate  tool  in  America; 
there  the  trowel  is  made  of  hardened  steel  and  so  shaped  that  it  is  used  to  cut  and  break 
bricks  in  bricklaying.  When  one  thinks  of  the  time  that  is  lost  in  changing  tools  during  the 
construction  of  a  small  house,  we  can  see  that  this  makes  an  important  economy.  The  wood- 
man, for  another  example,  uses  the  ax  fur  more  than  the  saw,  notwithstanding  the  danger 
which  it  involves.  The  Americans  are  as  extravagant  with  materials  as  they  are  economical 
with  labor,  and  for  this  reason  the  repairing  of  tools  and  implements  plays  a  less  important 
rOle  than  with  us. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  .undeniable  superiority  of  the  American  tool  ?  It  can  be  ac- 
counted for  partly,  but  not  entirely,  by  the  superiority  of  their  materials.  In  a  treatise  on 
"  The  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes  in  North  America,"  by  Arthur  von  Studnitz,  from 
which  the  above  statements  have  been  derived,  this  question  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  in 
Europe  the  tools  are  owned  and  provided  by  the  employers  of  labor,  while  in  America  they 
are  the  property  of  the  workmen.  The  American  mechanic  often  possesses  a  small  capital 
in  his  tools,  and  is  therefore  able  to  choose  them  each  to  suit  his  hand  and  strength,  while  in 
Europe  the  workingman  has  to  adapt  himself  to  such  tools  as  are  provided  for  him.  There 
is  therefore  in  America  a  skillful  selection  of  tools  and  implements  that  is  absolutely  wanting 
with  us.  There,  every  mechanic  takes  care  to  be  provided  with  tools  carefully  adapted  to 
his  use;  for  example,  hammer  and  ax  handles  are  often  made  in  special  forms  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  man  who  is  to  use  them. 
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STREET-PAVING  IN  AUSTRALIAN  CITIES. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  of  Australia  made  traffic  over  the  roads  of  the  col- 
ony extremely  difficult ;  in  the  dry  season  they  were  beds  of  loose  sand  and 
dust  and  in  the  rainy  season  rivers  of  quicksand. 

The  first  efforts  at  improvement  consisted  in  raising  the  roadway  from 
10  to  12  inches  with  earth  from  the  sides,  leaving  broad  and  shallow  ditches 
for  drainage.  Over  this  roadway  was  spread  6  inches  of  stone,  usually  ba- 
saltic in  character,  broken  into  4  to  6  inch  cubes ;  over  this  a  layer  of  stone, 
broken  to  2^  by  2^  inches,  was  spread  4  inches  deep.  This  was  "blinded  " 
with  screenings  from  the  breaking  and  the  whole  rolled  solid  with  a  steam 
roller.  • 

The  roadway  was  about  20  feet  in  width,  and  cost  for  the  stone  alone  about 
4f.  (or  1 1  in  United  States  currency)  per  square  yard,  laid  and  rolled.  These 
roads  have  been  found  to  answer  well  where  the  traffic  was  not  heavy  or  con- 
tinuous; but  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  in  the  cities  not  only  is  their  main- 
tenance very  costly,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory  in  durability. 

In  1880  A.  C.  Mountain,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  then  surveyor  to  the  corporation 
of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  a  report  to  that  body,  urged  the  paving  of  the 
streets  of  that  city  with  wooden  blocks  in  place  of  the  macadamizing  previously 
used,  calling  particular  attention  to  the  value  of  Australian  hard  woods  for  the 
purpose  on  account  of  their  toughness  and  durability.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  experiments  to  discover  the  proper  foundation,  the  best  method  of 
laying  the  blocks,  and  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  wood  for  the  purpose. 
King  street,  which  is  a  short  cross  street  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  city,  was 
paved  with  eight  varieties  of  timber,  viz :  Red  gum  (^Eucalyptus  rostratd)^ 
black  butt  {Eucalyptus  pilularis),  blue  gum  {Eucalyptus  botryoides),  box 
{Eucalyptus  albens),  ash  {Eucalyptus  virgata),  cedar  {Cedrela  australis')^ 
brown  pine  {Ferenela  endlicherii)y  and  Baltic  deals.  The  first  four  were 
hard  woods,  and  all  were  native  except  the  last,  which  was  from  Sweden. 
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Owing  to  a  fear  that  the  hard  woods  would  prove  slippery,  the  blocks 
were  laid  with  i-inch  joints;  but  the  width  of  joint  has  since  been  gradually 
reduced  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  without  any  appreciable  increase  of 
danger  to  horses.  The  foundation  consisted  of  a  layer  of  Portland-cement 
concrete  6  inches  thick,  rendered  on  the  suirfacc  with  a  coat  of  cement  mor- 
tar, on  which,  after  a  week's  interval,  the  blocks — 9  by  6  by  3  inches — were 
placed  transversely  across  the  street,  with  two  longitudinal  rows  next  the 
curbs.  These  blocks,  before  being  laid,  were  dipped  in  kerosene  tar;  but, 
as  it  was  found  that  after  twenty-four  hours'  soaking  in  heated  tar  the  pene- 
tration of  the  tar  into  the  hard-wood  blocks  was  only  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  wood,  no  preservative  treatment  was  subse- 
quently attempted. 

The  street  thus  paved  was  opened  for  traffic  in  August,  1880,  and  in 
March,  1882,  blocks  of  the  different  woods  were  removed  and  the  wear  care- 
fully measured.  The  red  and  blue  gums  and  black  butt  retained  almost  in- 
tact their  original  depth  of  6  inches,  the  box  and  the  ash  had  been  reduced 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  the  cedar  and  brown  pine  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch,  and  the  Baltic  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  In  1885,  the  cedar,  being 
short  in  the  grain,  had  broken  away  rapidly,  and  was,  with  the  brown  pine 
and  Baltic,  replaced  by  hard  wood,  and  small  renewals  were  made  of  the 
ash  and  box.  Except  the  cedar,  the  blocks  renewed  might  have  lasted 
another  year;  but  they  rendered  the  surface  irregular. 

Flinders  street,  in  Melbourne,  was  paved  with  6-inch  red-gum  blocks  in 
1882.  This  street  is  in  the  busiest  section  of  the  city,  connecting  the  rail- 
ways and  the  wharfs,  and  the  traffic  is  of  the  heaviest  description.  Blocks 
taken  from  the  cente;^  of  this  street  in  1891  showed  a  wear  of  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch ;  but  here,  as  in  Sydney,  all  of  the  earlier  work  was  done  with 
three-quarter-inch  to  i-inch  joints,  and  these  were  calked  with  a  molten  pitch 
of  tar  and  screenings  obtained  from  crushing  stone  for  macadamized  roads, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  holding  the  blocks  firmly  in  place  and 
preventing  surface  water  from  getting  down  to  the  concrete.  The  joint  has 
since  been  reduced  to  five- sixteenths  of  an  inch;  and  the  calking  is  now  done 
with  properly  prepared  cement,  as  it  was  found  that  the  pitch  wore  away  and 
the  iron-shod  feet  of  the  horses  broke  down  the  corners  of  the  blocks,  so 
that  the  road  was  disagreeably  rough  and  noisy. 

The  streets  of  the  principal  cities  of  Australia  having  the  heaviest  traffic 
are  now  paved  with  Australian  hard  wood,  and  where  proper  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  foundation  and  to  a  right  selection  of  blocks  the  result 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  Although  much  of  it  has  been  down  from  eight 
to  ten  years  and  subjected  to  the  severest  test,  the  arch  of  the  street  is  still 
well  maintained,  with  an  even  surface,  and  drains  practically  as  when  first 
kid. 

Both  the  climatic  and  traffic  conditions  of  these  cities  are  different  from 
those  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  woods  used  here  will  not  be  equally  suitable  there. 
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It  is  now  about  six  years  since  the  first  shipments  were  made  to  London 
of  jarrah  and  karri  for  street-paving.  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  of 
previous  experiments  with  oak,  elm,  beech,  and  pine,  there  was  much  oppo- 
sition to  their  introduction,  but  so  far  they  have  given  excellent  results  and 
are  being  largely  adopted  for  the  carriage-way  pavements  of  London.  From 
Engineering,  published  in  1892,  we  learn  that  they  have  been  put  down  in 
eighteen  vestries,  and  that  wherever  the  wood  has  been  laid  in  a  suitable 
manner  it  has  given  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  loads,  each  of  600  square  feet,  of  jarrah  and  karri  woods 
were  shipped  to  London  in  1891  for  street-paving  purposes. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  street-paving  in  cities  it  was  customary  to  lay  the 
covering  material  upon  an  earth  or  sand  foundation,  but  the  almost  invaria- 
ble rule  now  is  to  lay  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road  with  a  layer  of  cement 
concrete  6  inches  deep  and  arched  to  the  convexity  necessary  to  the  locality. 
Engineers  and  surveyors  have  for  some  time  regarded  this  bed  of  concrete  as 
the  actual  road  pavement  and,  if  durability,  evenness  of  surface,  and  eventual 
economy  be  desired,  of  the  first  necessity.  This  cement  concrete,  if  of  good 
materials  and  carefully  laid,  will  practically  last  for  generations;  it  takes 
the  weight  of  the  traffic  and  furnishes  stability  to  the  street  surface.  Here, 
where  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  gives  a  natural  drainage  and  there  is  no 
frost  to  ''lift"  from  below,  the  6-inch  bed  of  6  or  7  to  i  cement  concrete  has 
been  found  to  be  sufficiently  heavy.  It  is  extended  to  the  gutters,  4  feet 
wide,  formed  of  dressed-stone  cubes  bedded  in  sand^  which  affords  the  neces- 
sary expansion  joints. 

The  half-chain  roadways  are  of  wood  on  concrete  foundation,  as  before 
described,  with  wooden  gutters  12  inches  wide,  formed  of  wooden  blocks 
placed  in  line  with  the  direction  of  the  street  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  other  blocks,  their  surface  being  2  inches  lower  than  the 
nearest  street  block.  These  and  the  two  adjoining  street  blocks  have  three- 
quarter-inch  sand  joints  for  expansion. 

The  solidity  of  jarrah  and  Icarri  is  such  that  some  complaint  is  made  of 
their  slipperiness  during  and  immediately  after  slight  showers  of  rain,  but 
this  is  provided  for  by  lightly  sanding  the  streets  at  such  times.  At  all  other 
times  the  horse  shod  with  a  flat  shoe  finds  as  good  footing  as  on  streets 
paved  in  the  ordinary  way. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  that  the  first  cost  of  thus  paving 
a  street  is  heavy,  but  the  total  expenditure  in  Melbourne  in  ten  years  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  amounted  to  less  than  i  per  cent  on  the  total  cost 
of  the  work : 

Per  Miiuuv  yard. 

Karri  blocks  9  by  6  by  3.. |2«l6 

Jarrah  blocks  9  by  6  by  3 2.40 

6-inch  cement  concrete  (7  to  i)  and  mortar  rendering  on  surface 1.56 

Laymg  and  groating .- 30 

Excayation  and  removal  (average  i  foot)  and  sundries 30 

Total* 6.72 
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The  above  cost  is  for  blocks  delivered  in  Melbourne,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  could  be  landed  in  cities  on  the  coast  in  the  United  States  for  the 
same  amount. 

In  London  karri  and  jarrah  have  worn  four  times  as  long  as  pine,  and 
are  still  down,  thus  avoiding  the  long  interruptions  to  traffic  which  occur 
every  few  years  while  the  surface  is  being  renewed.  The  scavengering  can 
be  well  and  quickly  done,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  must  therefore  be 
better.  When  it  is  necessary  for  any  purpose  to  break  the  street,  the  cement 
concrete  lends  itself  readily  to  repairs. 

The  government  of  West  Australia  has  made  a  special  effort  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  to  karri  and  jarrah  as  a  paving 
material  by  sending  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  an  exhibit  of  both 
woods.  If  possible  to  secure  the  space  in  some  much- traveled  thoroughfare, 
it  was  the  intention  to  have  a  section  laid  with  full-sized  blocks  and  grouted 
joints  on  a  cement-concrete  foundation,  showing  how  and  why  the  cities  of 
Australia  have  the  smoothest,  cleanest,  neatest,  most  durable,  and  most  eco- 
nomical street-paving  of  any  of  the  cities  of  the  world. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  developing  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Australia  is  to  secure  a  return  lading.  Most  of  the  ves- 
sels bringing  assorted  cargoes  from  the  eastern,  and  pine  and  soft  lumber 
from  the  western,  coasts  of  America  load  with  coal  or  leave  in  ballast,  and 
the  probability  is  that  a  cargo  of  karri  or  jarrah  would  be  carried  as  return 

ladingut  a  very  low  rdte. 

GEO.  H.  WALLACE, 

Consul' GeneraL 
Melbourne,  April  8,  iSgj. 
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The  Chinese  have  not  yet  established  any  Government  post-offices  or 
postal  system  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  though  private  enterprise  has  for 
many  years  rendered  conmiunication  easy  between  the  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  This  is  conducted  through  what  are  called  "letter  shops." 
'No  stamps  are  used,  but  the  "chop"  of  the  keeper  of  the  shop  is  always 
placed  upon  the  envelope. 

Imperial  edicts  and  other  official  dispatches  are  carried  from  city  to  city 
and  province  to  province  by  couriers,  who  are,  for  this  country,  very  expe- 
ditious, being  in  some  parts  provided  with  horses  at  convenient  relay  sta- 
tions. Dispatches  are  thus  conveyed  in  cases  of  emergency  200  or  250  miles 
a  day.  In  districts  where  horses  are  used  each  station  master  is  required  to 
keep  on  hand  from  ten  to  twenty  horses  or  donkeys,  and  the  local  official  is 
held  responsible  for  all  delays  that  occur.  These  official  couriers  are  noi 
allowed  to  convey  private  dispatches  or  letters. 
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At  the  treaty  ports  'Matter  shops*'  ajre  u$ed  by  the  natives  only;  but  in 
the  interior,  or  places  not  reached  by  the  foreign  postal  arrangements  they 
are  employed  by  foreigners  as  well,  though  chiefly  by  missionaries.  These 
speak  well  of  the  system  for  its  security,  but  do  not  consider  it  all  that  could 
be  desired  as  respects  quickness  of  delivery.  It  somewhat  resembles  our 
express  business,  as  it  transmits  parcels  of  moderate  size  and  weight.  It  is 
said  to  possess,  two  decided  advantages  over  our  western  system*— insurance 
against  loss  and  monthly  settlement  of  accounts.  All  letters  and  parcels  to 
be  sent  may  be  registered  and  insured.  When  given  in  at  a  'better  shop" 
the  contents  of  an  envelope  are  displayed  before  it  is  sealed  up  and  stamped 
with  the  ''chop"  of  the  shop.  Charges  for  transmission  of  valuables  are 
made  on  a  percentage  of  declared  value,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  letters,,  dif* 
fer  according  to  distance  to  be  carried.  A  receipt  is  given,  and  the  shop- 
keeper then  becomes  responsible  either  for  its  safe  delivery  with  unbroken 
"chop,"  or  seal,  at  its  destination  or  for  its  return  to  the  sender.  Owing 
to  the  competition  that  exists  in  all  large  cities  and  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts, this  is  necessary  if  the  shopkeeper  hopes  to  keep  his  patronage.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Empire  about  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  transmission  is 
paid  by  the  sender,  the  remainder  being  collected  from  the  receiver;  thus 
the  shop  is  secured  against  entire  loss  from  transient  customers,  and  the 
sender  has  some  guaranty  that  his  letter  will  be  conveyed  with  dispatch. 

The  other  feature  much  appreciated  by  native  merchants  is  that  of  keep- 
ing an  open  account  with  the  shop.  Charges  for  service  rendered  are 
entered  against  regular  customers,  and  settlements  are  made  monthly.  In 
case  of  loss  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  courts,  the  force 
of  competition  being  sufficient  to  insure  reasonable  settlement. 

There  are  said  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  letter  shops  in  Shanghai,  though 
in  many  remote  villages  there  are  none.  The  employ^  of  the  several  shops 
are  earnest  in  working  up  patronage,  and  go  from  house:  to  house  seeking 
customers.  In  the  northern  provinces,  where  horses  are  plentiful  and  roads 
more  suitable  for  such  travel,  the  lefeterrcarrierB;  commonly  use  horses  or 
donkeys,  which  are  supplied  at  stations  about  10  miles  apart.  Each  mes- 
senger carries  from  70  to  80  pounds  of  maU  matter  and  travelsabout  5  miles 
per  hour — much  more  slowly  than  the  official  courio?.  When  the  messenger 
arrives  at  a  station,  a  few  minutes  only  are  allowed  to  change  horses,  and  he 
isoff  again  till  the  end  of  his  route  is:  reached,  when  the  bag  is  given  to  a 
fresh  man,  who  starts  at  once,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  and  regardless  of  winds,  rains,  heat,  or  cold,  until  he,  too,  has 
completed  his  service  and  handed  the  parcel  over  to  a  third  messenger,  and 
thus  it  reaches  its  destination.  For  short  distances  and  in  all  the  central 
and  southern  part  of  China  the  messenger  travels  on  foot  at  a  rapid  gait. 

This  service  would  be  liable  to  highway  robbery  but  that  in  this  country 
they  have  a  way  of  compounding  such  villainy.  The  robber  bands  of  each 
district  collect  blackmail,  and  for  the  sums  paid  them  regularly  they  not 
only  do  not  molest  the  messengers  themselves,  but  even  agree  to  keep  others 
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from  doing  so.  Thus  the  evil  of  mail  or  express  robbery,  common  enough 
in  more  civilized  countries,  is  recognized  as  probable  and  duly  provided  for. 
Although^  of  course,  not  legal,  this  practice  is  quite  common  and  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  custom  of  some  other  nations  in  licensing  social  evils  that 
can  not  be  entirely  suppressed.  Large  firms  engaged  in  the  carrying  busi- 
ness  and  in  transporting  travelers  by  carts,  etc.,  between  given  points  are  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  with  the  brigands  for  the  safe  passage  of  their  goods 
and  customers. 

The  Taotai  Sheng,  at  Chefoo,  at  the  last  winter  session  of  the  Polytech- 
nic, offered  prizes  for  the  four  best  essays  on  ''  How  to  Establish  a  Chinese 
Imperial  Post-Office."  There  were  some  fifty  competitors,  and  the  prizes 
were  duly  delivered.  Some  of  the  essayists  proposed  the  enlargement  of  the 
courier  system,  others  the  use  of  the  offices  and  employ^  of  the  telegraph 
companies  where  they  exist,  and  still  others  plans  closely  modeled  upon 
western  systems.  One  argument  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
system  was  based  on  the  large  revenue  to  be  secured  that  now  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  French,  American,  Japanese,  and  German  postal 
agents  at  the  treaty  ports.  It  is  well  known  that  large  revenue  is  collected, 
especially  by  the  Japanese  and  English  offices. 

One  essa3dst  argued  that  these  Government  offices  should  be  established 
because  some  years  since— during  the  war  with  France  (1884) — the  com- 
manders of  the  French  fleet  were  accustomed  to  receive  letters  of  great  im- 
portance to  them  through  the  foreign  offices  in  China,  and  the  Chinese  were 
unable  to  intercept  them,  as  they  might  have  done  had  they  then  had  an 
Imperial  Government  post-office.  Another  writer  thought  branch  Chinese 
post-offices  should  be  established  at  San  Francisco,  New  York,  London, 
Singapore,  Australia,  etc.,  where  many  Chinese  live,  just  as  those  countries 
have  their  branch  offices  in  every  open  port  in  China.  Another  proposed 
rates  varying  with  distance  and  with  the  value  of  letters.  He  also  recom- 
mended the  use  of  an  imperial  stamp  which  should  have  the  symbol  of  a 
circling  dragon,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  coins  now  issued  in  the 
Kwangtimg  province,  and  the  words  "Chung  Kwo  Yin  Cheng  Chu" — i,  ^., 
imperial  Chinese  post-office — and  the  value  of  each  stamp  expressed  in 
Chinese  and  Manchu  characters. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  stamps  known  among  dealers  as  Chinese  stamps. 
The  first  of  these  was  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  and  is  used  only  in  the 
customs  service.  The  other  is  a  local  Shanghai  stamp  used  by  a  company 
carrying  letters  about  the  city  of  Shanghai  and  to  outposts  where  there  are 
foreign  consuls,  chiefly  on  the  Yangtze  River  and  to  the  ports  of  Ningpo 
and  Fuchau  in  the  south  and  Chefoo,  Tien-Tsin,  and  Peking  in  the  north. 
These  two  sjrstems  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Letters,  etc.,  of  foreigners  are  conveyed  from  China  to  other  nations  by 
the  postal  systems  of  the  several  countries,  all  consuls  being  regarded  as 
postmasters  for  their  own  countries.  Letters  may  be  sent  to  and  from  China 
by  the  use  of  the  stamps  of  any  country  through  their  respective  consuls, 
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but  are  only  available  at  treaty  ports.  Foreigners  living  in  the  interior  or 
away  from  treaty  ports  must  make  private  arrangements  for  getting  their 
mail  matter  from  their  nearest  consul  or  authorize  some  Chinese  letter  shop 
to  transmit  matter  for  them.  Letters  for  American  residents  in  China  should 
never  be  addressed  to  other  than  treaty  ports. 

SAMUEL  L.  GRACEY, 

Consul. 
FucHAU,  April  8,  i8pj* 


THE   DROUGHT   IN   GERMANY. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  prolonged  and  still  unbroken  drought 
has  brought  the  agricultural  interests  of  central  and  southern  Europe  to  the 
verge  of  disaster. 

In  the  region  of  Frankfort  the  last  fall  of  rain  occurred  on  the  5th  of 
March  last,  and  was  so  limited  in  quantity  that  it  made  almost  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  shrunken  springs  and  streams.  In  some  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many the  drought  has  been  still  more  protracted  and  its  effects  more  severe. 
At  Weimar  and  in  the  rich  gardening  district  of  Erfurt  the  last  rainfall  oc- 
curred on  the  5th  of  last  November,  and  the  winter  in  that  region,  although 
severe,  brought  no  adequate  fall  of  snow.  Substantially  the  same  condi- 
tions prevail  throughout  Italy,  France,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Germany 
and  Austria. 

The  situation  has  been  aggravated  by  an  unusually  warm  and  early 
spring.  The  latter  half  of  March  and  the  whole  of  April  were  marked  by 
a  succession  of  warm,  bright  da3rs,  which  parched  the  already  dry  ground 
and  forced  the  trees  and  shrubs  into  premature  foliage  and  blossom ;  so  that 
now  the  traveler  in  Germany  meets  everywhere  the  unaccustomed  spectacle 
of  green  woods  and  blooming  orchards  alternating  with  meadows  and  pas- 
tures as  gray  and  barren  as  in  March  or  November.  Seeds  which  were 
planted  early  in  April  have  either  not  sprouted' at  all  or  have  sent  up  a  puny 
growth  that  is  now  withered  for  lack  of  moisture.  The  oat  fields  are  in 
most  cases  as  barren  and  dusty  as  a  desert.  Rye,  which  started  vigorously 
with  the  warm  days  of  early  April,  has  been  checked  and  has  commenced  to 
head  out  prematurely  at  a  height  of  from  1 2  to  20  inches ;  and  the  peasants, 
having  exhausted  their  scanty  hay  supply  of  last  year,  have  begun,  for  want 
of  pasturage,  to  cut  their  rye  as  food  for  cattle.  Wheat,  except  in  valleys 
where  the  nature  of  the  soil  specially  favors  the  retention  of  moisture,  has 
practically  ceased  to  grow.  Warm  and  copious  rains  would  yet  do  much  to 
save  it  and  most  other  of  the  spring  crops ;  but,  unless  all  conditions  are 
henceforth  favorable,  the  wheat  harvest  of  Germany  this  summer  will  be 
one  of  the  lightest  of  recent  years.  But  nowhere  yet  has  there  occurred,  in 
this  region  at  least,  sufficient  rainfall  to  afford  any  relief;  and  the  weather 
is  still  cold,  dry,  and  settled,  with  a  high  barometer  and  no  sign  of  rain. 
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The  early  crop  of  hay,  upon  which  so  much  dependence  was  placed  after 
the  scanty  product  of  last  season,  is  irretrievably  lost.  Irrigation  has  done 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  large  towns  toward  bringing 
forward  a  meager  yield  of  early  vegetables,  but  the  soil  is  so  dry  and  the 
quantity  of  water  required  is  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  limited  supply  that 
the  vegetables  so  produced  are  few  in  quantity  and  costly. 

In  various  ways  the  abnormal  season  has  affected  unfavorably,  though 
thus  far  not  seriously,  the  public  health.  For  weeks  past  the  air  in  this  re- 
gion, stirred  by  persistent  east  and  northeast  winds,  has  been  filled  with  an 
impalpable  dust,  which,  vitiated  by  the  germs  of  two  successive  visitations 
of  influenza,  has  produced  almost  an  epidemic  of  lung  and  throat  maladies, 
usually  of  a  mild  type,  but  varied  by  occasional  cases  of  rapid  and  malig- 
nant influenza.  The  death  rate  in  Frankfort  and  its  vicinity,  although  not 
alarming,  nor  affected  by  any  trace  of  cholera  or  other  epidemic,  except  the 
throat  and  lung  troubles  already  noted,  is  unusually  high  for  this  season  of 
the  year. 

The  important  question  which  physicians  and  health  authorities  are  dis- 
cussing is  whether  the  existing  climatic  conditions  are  likely  to  entail  any 
sinister  results  in  respect  to  cholera.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the 
alarmists  cite  in  support  of  their  fears  the  fact  that  the  present  dry,  prema- 
ture spring  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  in  southern  France  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon  in  June,  1884,  although, 
so  far  as  is  known,  no  scientific  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  those 
two  circumstances  has  been  established.  Another  fact  which  has  been  gen- 
erally noticed  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  unusually  warm  weather  of  March 
and  April,  certain  species  of  birds,  notably  the  swallows,  have  appeared 
late  and  in  greatly  diminished  numbers.  The  lateness  and  scarcity  of  swal- 
lows is  attributed  to  the  dearth  of  fiies  and  gnats,  on  which  they  feed ;  and 
this,  for  want  of  other  reasons,  is  ascribed  to  the  abnormally  small  propor- 
tion of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  a  fact  of  established  record  during 
the  past  two  months.  Ozone  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  by  which  the 
eggs  of  insects  are  vitalized  and  hatched,  and,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
equally  important  to  human  life,  a  prolonged  lack  of  it  in  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  thought  to  have  the  effect  of  exhausting  the  vitality  of  delicate 
and  aged  persons  and  predisposing  them  to  disease.  It  has  been  noted  in 
various  epidemics  that  the  number  of  new  cases  varied  from  day  to  day  with 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  the  lack  of  it  in  the  wards  of  cholera 
hospitals  by  artificial  means. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  streams,  which  throughout  most  European 
countries  carry  off  the  drainage  of  towns  and  villages  and  supply  more  or 
less  of  the  water  used  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  are  now 
shrunken  by  the  prolonged  drought  into  sluggish  currents,  whose  beds  are 
choked  and  contaminated  with  the  accumulations  of  several  months,  which, 
whether  they  remain  to  fester  during  the  heats  of  summer  or  are  torn  up 
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and  swept  down  by  future  freshets,  must  exert  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
public  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  assuringly  argued  that  the  sanitary  organization 
of  Germany  is  thorough  and  efficient;  that  the  disaster  of  last  year  at  Ham- 
burg had  the  effect  of  putting  the  whole  Empire  into  a  condition  so  perfect 
that  at  none  of  the  interior  points  to  which  the  malady  was  carried  by  fugi- 
tives from  the  stricken  seaport  was  the  epidemic  permitted  to  spread ;  that 
the  Russian  and  Polish  frontiers  are  rigidly  guarded  against  invasion  by  in- 
fected immigrants;  and,  finally,  that  cholera  is  a  disease  now  so  thoroughly 
understood  and  mastered  by  science  that  no  serious  outbreak  will  be  per- 
mitted to  occur. 

The  truth  will  probably  be  found  somewhere  between  the  fears  of  the 
pessimists  and  the  confidence  of  the  optimists.  That  Germany  is  in  a  state 
of  alert  and  careful  preparation  is  true;  that  the  epidemic  which  brought 
such  costly  punishment  upon  Hamburg  and  commercially  more  or  less  upon 
the  whole  of  Germany  was  the  result  of  causes  which  might  have  been  fore- 
seen and  prevented  is  probably  beyond  reasonable  doubt ;  and  that  all  the 
teachings  of  that  bitter  lesson  will  be  utilized  in  the  precautions  of  the  com- 
ing summer  may  be  accepted  as  assured. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul'  GcneraL 
Frankfort,  May  s\  ^Sgj. 
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To  a  region  like  Dunfermline,  in  which  the  leading  industry  is  the  weav- 
ing of  linen,  the  culture  of  flax  is  of  the  highest  importance;  yet  Great  Britain 
is  largely  dependent  on  other  countries  for  the  raw  material.  Even  Ireland 
does  not  raise  flax  enough;  although  80,000  acres  of  productive  land  were 
given  to  its  cultivation  in  1892,  it  did  not  supply  one-fourth  of  the  demand 
made  by  the  single  city  of  Belfast.  The  raising  of  flax  is^  indeed,  to  a  great 
extent  a  neglected  industry.  It  requires  care,  diligence,  and  labor.  But  it 
has  the  prospect  of  a  better  profit  than  has  agriculture  in  general  as  now  con- 
ducted. Scotland  is  awakening  to  a  realization  of  this  fact,  and  the  United 
States  may  well  make  it  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  following  details  con- 
cerning flax-growing  may  prove  of  general  importance, 

WHERE   FLAX   IS   GROWN. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  flax  plant,  and  one  or  more  of  these  va- 
rieties are  cultivated  by  almost  all  countries  in  the  world.  The  common 
species  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Egypt.  Scotland  derives  her 
chief  supply  from  Russia,  where  it  is  grown  more  extensively  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  Russia,  however,  the  culture  of  the  plant  is  con- 
ducted with  less  care  and  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  receives  less  attention 
than  in  any  other  flax-producing  country.     It  is  sowed  thinly,  to  give  the ' 
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plant  greater  strength  and  spread.  This  results  in  a  coarse  fiber,  and  also 
in  an  inferior  yield.  Nor  does  the  crop  in  Russia  receive,  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  development,  that  care  which  is  essential  to  a  valuable  product. 

Germany,  Austria,  and  France  come  next  to  Russia  as  flax- producing 
countries.  In  each  of  these  an  average  area  of  over  200,000  acres  is  devoted 
to  this  crop.  In  Holland  flax  is  raised  chiefly  for  the  seed.  Its  cultivation 
is  regulated  with  this  in  view.  The  quality  of  the  fiber  is  thus  injured; 
but  the  seed  commands  a  high  price,  and  for  agricultural  purposes  has  se- 
cured a  world-wide  reputation.  It  is  the  seed  chiefly  used  in  Great  Britain 
wherever  flax  cultivation  is  attempted. 

In  Belgium  flax  is  found  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Nothing  is 
there  neglected  which  can  increase  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
crop.  Rotation,  superior  tillage,  and  liberal  manuring  are  all  followed  with 
that  persistent  care  which  has  earned  for  the  Belgians  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  successful  of  all  agriculturists.  Throughout  the  country  the  fields 
resemble  highly  cultivated  gardens.  Here  is  raised  the  very  finest  quality  of 
flax,  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  lace.  This  care  has  ample 
reward,  as  the  product  brings  in  the  market  from  I500  to  1 1,000  per  ton. 
Indeed,  the  sale  of  a  single  crop  of  flax  will  sometimes  secure  a  higher  price 
than  would  the  land  on  which  it  was  grown.  So  fine  has  been  the  product 
that  a  Belgian  pound  of  the  raw  material  has  been  spun  into  a  thread  4,000 
miles  long. 

Although  the  soils  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  supposed  to 
be  equally  favorable  for  the  raising  of  flax,  yet  it  has  reached  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  Ireland.  Irish  flax,  because  of  superior  culture,  commands 
twice  the  price  of  the  Russian  article.  A  quantity  of  dressed  flax  grown 
last  year  in  the  consular  district  of  Fife  brought  I450  per  ton.  No  other 
product  of  the  farmer  in  these  days  can  show  a  better  return. 

A  NEW  MODE  OF   PRODUCTION. 

To  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Scotland  an  enterprising  company 
has  offered  to  purchase  the  product  delivered  at  the  nearest  Railway  station 
in  the  state  as  taken  from  the  field,  without  the  separation  from  the  fiber. 
This  gives  the  farmer  a  quicker  sale  and  avoids  the  difficulty  and  the  labor 
of  retting,  which  requires  intelligent  and  patient  care.  Small  patches  aggre- 
gating about  100  acres  are  thus  used  in  Fifeshire  for  this  mode  of  produc- 
tion. 

COST  OF   PRODUCTION. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  flax  in  Ireland  is  between  ^40 
and  |45,  which  includes  the  cost  of  retting  and  scutching.  Of  course,  in 
Ireland  labor  of  this  kind  is  cheap,  the  farmer  and  his  family  working  the 
land.  The  return  of  an  English  farmer  gives  the  total  expenses  connected 
with  growing  an  acre  of  flax  as  $40,  which  realized^  as  taken  off  the  field, 
•^60.     Scotland  shows  a  similar  result* 
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An  experiment  was  made  in  the  north  of  Scotland  on  2  acres  of  very  stiff 
clay  land  with  an  easterly  exposure.  This  test  of  the  profitable  nature  of 
the  crop  was  a  severe  one,  the  season  being  very  unfavorable  and  the  land 
of  the  poorest.  The  total  cost  of  production,  including  rent  and  twenty 
loads  of  manure,  was  ^63 ;  and  the  crop  was  sold  green  at  the  nearest  rail- 
way station  for  ^100,  leaving  a  profit  of  I18.50  per  acre. 

In  1886,  1887,  and  1888  experiments  were  made  by  Perth  bleachers  with 
an  average  return  of  ^30  per  acre.  Of  course,  this  was  for  the  unprepared 
crop  as  hauled  from  the  field.  The  same  crop  properly  scutched  would,  of 
course^  command^  as  in  Ireland,  a  gross  income  of  from  ^150  to  ^200  per 
acre. 

THE   CLIMATE   NEEDED. 

Of  course,  an  American  reading  this  will  at  once  ask,  ''Is  the  United 
States  a  country  where  flax  can  be  grown  to  advantage?'*  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  another  plant  which  so  readily  becomes  ac- 
climated under  different  conditions  and  in  so  many  countries.  Generally 
speaking,  it  will  thrive  in  the  greatest  variety  of  soils.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  better  the  land  the  better  the  crop  of  flax.  It  thrives  best  in  a  good, 
deep,  loamy  soil ;  yet  it  may  be  raised  to  advantage  on  any  land  not  too  sandy 
or  peaty  or  of  a  cold,  stiff,  clay  nature. 

THE  SELECTION   OF  SEED. 

To  sectire  a  good  result  the  very  best  seed  must  be  bought,  no  matter  at 
what  cost.  A  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  seeds  can  be  gained,  it  is  true, 
only  by  experience ;  but  the  germinating  power  can  be  proved  by  an  easy 
and  very  simple  test.  Let  one  hundred  seeds  be  planted  in  a  pot,  and  the 
power  to  germinate  can  be  readily  demonstrated.  It  is  believed  that  Dutch 
or  Russian  seed,  or — what  is  still  better,  as  is  thought — a,  mixture  of  both, 
is  the  most  suitable  of  imported  kinds.  Yet,  granted  a  successful  crop  in 
any  country,  it  is  believed  that  the  seed  best  adapted  for  cultivation  is  the 
seed  of  that  crop.  The  Irish  Flax  Company  strongly  advocates  its  own  ma- 
tured seed,  and  recent  tests  have  shown  a  maximum  germinating  power  of 
100  per  cent,  which  has  never  yet  been  reached  by  any  imported  kinds. 
Besides,  the  careful  saving  of  home  seed  largely  increases  the  return  to  the 
farmer. 

WHEN   FLAX  SHOULD   BE  SOWN. 

The  field  in  which  flax  is  to  be  sown  should,  af^er  having  been  freely 
manured,  be  plowed  in  autumn  and  allowed  to  remain  in  furrow  all  winter, 
exposed  to  the  comminuting  influences  of  the  frost.  In  spring  it  should  be 
plowed,  not  too  deeply,  across  the  furrows,  then  harrowed  and  rolled  till  the 
soil  is  fine,  flax  requiring  a  firm  seed  bed.  The  best  time  for  sowing  is  when 
all  danger  from  frost  is  past.  Very  fine  crops  have  resulted  from  sowing 
early  in  May. 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

Not  less  than  2}^  bushels  of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre,  and  on  poor 
land  this  quantity  may  be  increased  with  advantage.  The  seed  should  be 
scattered  with  all  possible  regularity,  and  lightly  harrowed  and  rolled. 
When  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high,  the  crop  should  be  carefully  weeded. 
Children  or  women  are  usually  employed  in  Europe  in  this  service,  working 
on  hands  and  knees.  This  should  be  done  when  the  ground  is  damp,  as  it 
gives  the  young  plant  a  better  chance  to  recover  itself.  If  the  ground  is 
kept  very  clean,  weeding  may  be  unnecessary ;  but  it  is  usually  beneficial. 

HARVEST  TIME. 

When  the  straw  begins  to  turn  yellow,  the  foliage  to  droop,  and  the 
seeds  to  change  to  a  pale-brown  color,  the  proper  time  to  pull  the  flax  has 
arrived.  In  pulling,  the  same  lengths  of  straw  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  together  and  tied  in  small  sheaves  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  This 
facilitates  the  after  process.  The  sheaves  should  then  be  set  up  in  the  field 
on  their  root  ends  to  winnow,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  market,  unless 
the  grower  chooses  to  scutch  and  prepare  the  flax  for  the  spinners'  use. 

THRASHING  AND  RIPPLING. 

Flax  can  be  thrashed,  after  being  well  dried,  much  in  the  manner  of 
grain ;  but  much  greater  care  is  necessary  so  as  not  to  break  the  straw  and 
thus  injure  the  fiber.  Sometimes  it  is  put  through  rollers  which,  when  prop- 
erly adjusted,  pull  off  the  seed  bolls.  More  frequently,  however^  the  seed 
is  removed  by  a  process  called  rippling,  which  may  be  thus  described :  The 
small  sheaves  are  repeatedly  pulled  with  a  quick  motion  through  an  upright 
iron  comb  with  round  teeth  about  a  foot  high  and  an  inch  apart  and  with 
blunt,  tapering  points.  This  comb  should  be  firmly  fixed  to  a  frame,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  worker  a  large  box  should  be  placed  or  a  sheet 
spread  on  the  ground  to  receive  the  seed  vessels  as  they  fall.  The  bolls, 
after  being  thoroughly  dried,  can  be  put  through  the  mill  and  cleaned. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  yield  of  fiber  is  increased  and  the  seed 
improved  by  allowing  both  to  remain  in  the  straw  during  the  winter  months 
and  the  rippling  delayed  until  the  seed  is  required  for  the  next  year's  sow- 
ing and  the  retting  until  the  warm  weather  has  set  in. 

THE  RETTING  PROCESS. 

The  process  of  retting,  or  rotting  off  the  straw,  is  by  far  the  most  deli- 
cate and  important  process  which  the  crop  undergoes.  Upon  its  proper 
manipulation  at  this  stage  depends,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  quality 
of  the  fiber  of  the  flax.  But  here  is  just  where  the  product  shows  the  largest 
returns.  The  retting  process  amply  repays  all  the  labor  and  care  expended 
upon  it. 

For  proper  retting  soft  water  is  most  suitable.  Water  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  lime  or  iron  is  unsuitable.     Any  water  in  which  soap  will  not 
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curdle  is  soft  enough  for  steeping  flax.  Where  slowly  running  water  is  con- 
veniently near  it  may  be  used  to  advantage.  Retting  is  often  performed  in 
the  rivers  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  where  the  flax  is  steeped  in  crates  or  per- 
forated boxes.  When  running  water  is  not  attainable,  pits  should  be  dug 
about  40  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep,  this  being  the  size  capable 
of  containing  the  average  growth  of  i  acre.  These  pits  should  be  lined  with 
clay  to  render  them  water-tight.  The  flax  is  then  closely  packed,  root  end 
downwards.  A  row  of  sheaves  may  be  placed  flat  on  the  top.  Boards 
should  then  be  placed  on  top  well  weighted  with  stones  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  water  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  above  the  boards.  A  week  or 
ten  days  is  sufficient  to  rot  the  straw;  but,  as  the  time  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature and  nature  of  the  water,  great  care  is  necessary. 

An  easier,  but  longer,  process  is  to  spread  the  flax  thinly  on  the  grass 
until  the  fiber  parts  readily  from  the  woody  stem.  This  latter  method  pre- 
vails in  Russia,  where  the  flax  industry  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

In  this  district  of  Scotland  it  may  be  stated  that,  from  inquiries  among 
the  growers,  it  appears  that  three-fourths  of  the  crop  has  been  disposed  of  in 
its  condition  as  cut  on  the  field,  unretted,  and  at  prices  which  gave  a  better 
result  than  any  other  crop  on  the  farm. 

JAMES  D.  REID, 
Cofnmerciai  Agent. 

DUNFERIfUNE,  Mc^  I^t  iSQS* 
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The  Turkish  Crovemment  has  decided  upon  a  measure  which  is  expected 
to  have  a  good  effect  om.  agriculture  and  mill  industry.  This  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  8  per  cent  internal  import  duty  which  has  been  hitherto  levied 
on  all  wheat  and  flour  imported  into  one  Turkish  port  from  another.  Of 
course,  this  internal  8  per  cent  duty  is  still  maintained  on  other  articles  and 
breadstuffs;  but,  as  the  duty  on  all  articles  imported  into  Turkey  is  8  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  as  wheat  and  flour  produced  in  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Tui^kish  Empire  had  to  pay  the  same  import  duty  when  transported 
from  one  port  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  to  the  other,  agriculture  and  mill 
industry  could  not  prosper.  On  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  influx  of  arti- 
cles of  foreign  produce,  they  suffered  immensely,  being  exposed  all  the  time 
to  great  competition. 

Mill  industry  in  this  capital  is  in  a  fair  condition,  there  being  ten  flour 
mills  in  the  city  and  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  all  belonging  to  private 
parties,  who  have  entered  into  an  agreement  concerning  the  working  of 
their  respective  mills.  The  price  agreed  upon  at  present  is  6  cents  for  every 
bushel  of  wheat,  with  the  exception  of  one  mill,  which  charges  7  cents,  be- 
cause it  has  a  new  system  of  machinery,  called  here  the  cylinder  system, 
corresponding  to  the  roller  system  in  the  United  Staler.    Thio  o1  >2Dft:^\si!^ 
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are  under  the  direction  of  millers  who  studied  milling  in  America.  I  am 
told  that  another  of  the  mills  is  adopting  the  cylinder  system.  These 
mills  can  grind  about  22,000  bushels  of  wheat  daily;  but  they  are  not  all 
working  at  the  same  time,  only  six  being  in  operation  at  present.  There 
are«  besides,  two  Government  flour  mills  in  this  place,  which  are  now  under 
repair  and  will  probably  be  completed  shortly.  One  of  them  will  have  the 
cylinder  system. 

Most  of  the  machinery  used  in  all  the  mills  is  of  English  or  European 
make.  Very  little  American  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  them.  I 
think  that  there  is  still  some  good  prospect  for  American  manufacturers  to 
introduce  their  perfected  milling  machinery  into  this  consular  district ;  and 
the  best  manner  to  do  it  would  be  to  publish  extensive  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  here  in  the  French,  Greek,  and  Turkish  languages.  There  is  a 
great  amount  of  credit  allowed  to  buyers  in  this  country,  and  American 
manufacturers  will  do  well  to  study  this  credit  system  of  transacting  business 
in  Turkey,  in  order  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  method  of  competing  with 
English  or  other  parties  doing  business  in  this  market. 

WILLIAM  B.  HESS, 

Consul' GemraL 
Constantinople,  May  p,  iSpj. 


THE  SARDINE   FISHERY  OF  BRITTANY. 

The  catching  and  preservation  in  oil  of  the  sardine  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  of  Brittany.  Along  the  coast  from  Les  Sables-d'Olonne 
(Vendue)  to  Camaret  (Finist^re)  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  can- 
ning factories.  During  the  sardine  fishing  season,  which  lasts  about  five 
months,  2,500  boats,  equipped  with  from  12,000  to  15,000  sailors,  are  em- 
ployed. The  employ^  of  the  factories  number  about  10,000  women  and 
children  and  from  1,500  to  2,000  men.  The  annual  expenditure  for  labor, 
material,  etc.,  amounts  to  about  {39875,000. 

This  industry  originated  at  Nantes  in  the  year  1834,  and  the  best  brands 
are  still  those  of  that  city.  These  brands  are  imitated  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  are  of  inferior  quality,  owing  to  the  use  of  Spanish,  instead  of  Italian, 
oil. 

METHOD   OF  CATCHING  THE   FISH. 

The  sardine  is  a  migratory  fish  which  first  appears  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
passing  northward  in  large  shoals,  following  the  coast  of  Portugal,  crossing 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  striking  the  coasts  of  Vendue  in  the  month  of  April 
or  May.  Here  the  sardine  is  met  by  fishermen  stationed  at  the  seaport 
town  of  risle-d'-Y6u,  and  in  the  bays  of  the  Sables-d'Olonne  and  of  Saint- 
Gilles,  who  assemble  from  all  parts  of  Brittany  and  follow  the  fish  toward 
the  north,  retarding  its  progress  with  a  special  bait  called  "roque," 

Before  daybreak  the  fishing  boats  leave  port  to  search  for  the  shoals  oi 
sardines;  many  leave  in  the  evening  and  anchor  at  sea.    When  a  peculiar 
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bubbling  of  the  water  reveals  the  Rsh,  the  nets  are  immediately  thrown. 
Each  net  is  from  900  to  1,000  yards  in  length,  about  3  yards  in  width,  and 
black  in  color.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  net  are  cork  floats,  on  the  lower 
part  leaden  sinkers  to  keep  the  net  in  an  upright  position. 

The  oarsmen,  generally  two  in  number,  row  always  either  against  the 
wind  or  the  tide.  One  man  casts  the  net  as  the  boat  advances,  while  another 
throws  the  ''roque"  into  the  water.  This  bait  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  sardine  catch,  as  it  is  quite  expensive,  and  fishermen  often  lose  a  consid- 
erable quantity.  It  is  made  of  the  eggs  of  codfish  or  mackerel  mixed  with 
clay  and  costs  from  f  7  to  f  17  per  barrel.  That  made  of  mackerel  eggs  is 
superior. 

This  bait  is  thrown  into  the  water  in  small  balls,  which  slowly  dissolve 
and  sink. 

At  nightfall  the  boats  return  to  port,  where  they  sell  their  fish  to  the 
canners  at  prices  varying  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  catch  and  the 
size  and  freshness  of  the  fish.  Sales  are  made  by  the  '^thousand,"  but  this 
term  does  not  always  indicate  exactly  a  thousand  sardines.  For  example,  at 
Belle  Isle  1,240  fish  make  a  thousand.  Factories  for  preserving  sardines  are 
located  at  all  the  ports,  for  the  fish  spoil  easily  and  can  not  bear  transporta- 
tion.    The  fishermen  convey  the  sardines  to  the  factories  in  baskets. 

PROCSSS  OF  CANNING  SARDINES. 

The  sardines  are  spread  on  floors  and  salted  and  the  heads  removed. 
They  are  then  thrown  into  brine,  where  they  remain  half  an  hour.  They 
are  next  washed  in  clear  water  and  dried  on  screens.  This  work  is  done 
almost  entirely  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  fishermen,  their  united 
wages  during  the  fishing  season  enabling  the  family  to  subsist  during  the 
following  winter. 

After  the  fish  have  been  thoroughly  dried  they  are  cooked  by  dipping 
them  for  a  few  minutes  in  oil  heated  to  100^  C.  (212^  F.).  They  are  again 
drained  and  handed  over  to  workmen,  who  pack  them  in  small  tin  boxes, 
which  are  filled  with  pure  olive  oil  and  then  soldered.  The  oil  used  is  im- 
ported from  the  province  of  Bari,  Italy.  The  boxes  are  next  thrown  into 
hot  water,  where  they  remain  from  two  to  three  hours,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  boxes.  When  withdrawn  the  boxes  are  first  cooled,  then  rubbed  with 
sawdust  to  cleanse  and  polish  them,  and  packed  in  wooden  cases  of  one  hun- 
dred boxes  for  shipment. 

During  their  immersion  in  the  boiling  water  oil  will  escape  from  all  boxes 
not  properly  soldered.  In  such  cases  the  loss  is  sustained  by  the  solderer. 
A  good  workman  rarely  misses  more  than  two  or  three  boxes  per  hundred. 

A  quality  of  sardine  called  ''boneless  sardines"  is  prepared  especially 
for  the  New  York  market  by  factories  at  Concarneau  and  Douarnenez.  Their 
preparation  requires  special  care,  and  they  command  a  high  price. 

Sardines  in  oil  are  sometimes  mixed  with  truffles.  They  are  also  prepared 
with  tomatoes  and  sent  in  small  quantities  to  the  New  York  market,  but  the 
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chief  export  in  this  form  is  to  Mexico.  Sardines  are  also  preserved  in  buttei 
and  in  vinegar.  Sardines  preserved  in  butter  are  good;  but,  as  the  butter  is 
generally  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the  sardine 
before  serving.  Another  inconvenience  is  that  the  box  must  be  heated  to 
melt  the  butter,  so  that  the  sardine  can  be  removed  entire.  Sardines  pre- 
served in  vinegar  require  to  be  washed  before  using.  The  addition  of  oil 
renders  the  fish  more  palatable,  though  the  sardine  retains  the  taste  of  the 
vinegar  and  its  flavor  is  partly  destroyed. 

EXPORTS   OF   SARDINES   IN   OIL   TO   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

A  large  quantity  of  sardines  in  oil,  as  a  rule  of  good  quality  and  medium 
size,  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  They  are  generally  put  up  in  quarter 
boxes,  designated  as  quart  bos  and  quart  americatn.  The  quart  bos  con- 
tains from  ten  to  twelve  fish;  the  quart  americatn  from  twelve  to  eighteen. 
The  exports  by  the  canners  during  the  year  1892  were  as  follows: 

Nantes , l334, 630.02 

Brest 28,664.01 

L'Orient 62,854.33 

Total 426,148.36 

These  figures  do  not  represent  the  actual  exports,  for  many  canners  sell 
to  commission  houses  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Havre,  London,  etc.,  who  ship  to 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

MARKET   PRICE. 

The  average  prices  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows  per  case  of  one 
hundred  boxes:  Quart  basy  I6.75;  quart  americatn^  {9*65.  These  prices 
are  paid  for  goods  delivered  free  of  charge  at  Havre  or  Bordeaux  on  pre- 
sentation of  bill  of  lading  accompanied  by  consular  certificate. 

Sardines  are  usually  sent  via  Havre  to  New  York.  The  Compagnie 
G6nerale  Transatlantique  charges  I7  per  ton  and  the  American-Hamburg 
line  about  |6.  From  Bordeaux  to  New  York  the  Compagnie  Bordelaise 
charges  I7  per  ton.  Shipments  are  also  made  by  the  Harrison  line  via 
Liverpool  at  rates  somewhat  below  the  above  figures,  but  the  accommoda- 
tions of  this  line  are  inferior. 

H.  De  SALLIER-DUPIN, 

Consul. 

Nantes,  April  2g^  J^Sgj. 


MATANZAS   SUGAR  CROP. 

The  total  receipts  of  sugar  in  all  the  warehouses  of  the  island  up  to 
and  including  the  30th  of  April,  1893,  were  664,605  tons.  The  receipts 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year  were  679,971  tons.  It  appears, 
however,  that  last  year  the  mills  generally  operated  through  May  and  many 
weU  into  June;   that  the  product  of  those  two  months  was  297,000  tpnsj 
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and  that  this  year  a  large  majority  of  the  mills  had  ceased  to  grind  previous 
to  April  30^  many  by  the  first  of  April,  and  nearly  all  are  now  stopped.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  entire  product  after  the  30th  of  April  of  this  year  can 
not  exceed  100,000  tons.  Upon  this  estimate,  undoubtedly  very  close  to 
the  truth,  the  total  product  of  the  current  year  would  be  764,605  tons, 
igainst  976,971  tons  in  the  previous  year — a  shrinkage  of  212,366  tons,  or 
ibout  22  per  cent. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  important  shrinkage  are  a  lack  of  the 
usual  amount  of  rain  in  the  spring  of  1892,  the  unprecedented  floods  of 
fune,  and  the  drought  which  again  succeeded. 

Exportations  for  the  same  period  this  year  were  407,500  tons,  against 
413,664  tons  last  year.  Upon  the  above  estimate  there  remained,  therefore, 
3nly  357,105  tons  to  be  exported  subsequently  to  the  30th  of  April^  against 
563,307  tons  last  year. 

The  stock  now  on  hand  is,  as  a  rule,  held  for  higher  prices. 

The  result  has  been  very  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  American  sailing 
vessels,  which  have  heretofore  done  a  considerable,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
constantly  decreasing,  portion  of  this  carrying  trade.  Exporters  have  not 
been,  in  some  instances,  able  to  load  steamships  which  they  had  long  ago 
chartered  in  expectation  of  having  plenty  of  sugar  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  usual  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  which  put  in  here  at  a  venture  at  this  season. 
The  result  is  that  scarcely  a  sailing  vessel  has  been  able  to  charter  here  in  the 
last  month,  and  many  have  left  in  ballast.  As  good  a  schooner  as  plows 
the  seas  came  here  from  Portland,  Me.,  loaded  with  "bungholes,**  as  empty 
hogsheads  are  usually  termed,  at  a  nominal  price,  and,  after  lying  here  seven- 
teen days  in  a  vain  attempt  to  charter,  left  with  *' swept  holds." 

Nearly  all  of  what  remains  of  this  crop  must  be  carried  by  steamships. 

ELIAS  H.  CHENEY, 

ConsuL 

Matanzas,  May  lOf  i8gj. 


EMBROIDERY   INDUSTRY   OF  ST.  GALL 

Eastern  Switzerland  manufactures  annually  nearly  1 20,000,000  worth  of 
machine-made  embroideries.  The  United  States  alone  have  imported  as 
high  as  17,700,000  worth  of  these  articles  in  a  single  year,  and  the  business 
seems  to  be  increasing. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  St.  Gall  was  the  center  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  celebrated  Swiss  hand  embroideries.  Machines  for  producing  em- 
broideries were  introduced  into  Switzerland  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century.  Beautiful  and  cheap  as  were  the  hand  embroideries,  the 
machine-made  article  soon  began  to  take  their  place,  and  to-day  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  world's  embroideries  are  made  by  hand. 
No.  154 2. 
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The  machines  are  still  operated  by  hand,  but  steam  machines  have 
recently  been  invented.  How  far  these  machines  may  prove  successful  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  At  present  they  are  being  thoroughly  tested  by  experts. 
Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  them,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  in  the 
near  future  they  will  revolutionize  the  embroidery  business  and  drive  the  hand 
machines  out  of  the  trade. 

There  are  about  twenty-four  thousand  hand  embroidery  machines  in  use 
in  eastern  Switzerland.  Each  machine  has  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
needles,  and  each  needle  averages  not  less  than  two  thousand  stitches  daily. 
The  average  daily  wages  of  an  embroiderer  operating  one  of  these  machines 
is  about  50  cents. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  machine-embroidery  industry 
in  Switzerland  may  be  of  interest  to  Americans,  who  are  to-day  the  largest 
consumers  of  embroidered  goods. 

To  a  recent  pamphlet  published  by  the  embroidery  house  of  Hoffmann, 
Huber  &  Co.,  at  St.  Gall,  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  statements  of  this 
report. 

HISTORY   OF   MACHINE-MADE   EMBROIDERIES. 

In  the  year  1827  two  embroidery  machines  made  by  the  inventor  Heil- 
man  were  purchased  by  M.  Menz,  of  St.  Gall,  and  set  up  in  a  small  workshop 
near  his  dwelling  house.  Attempts  to  manufacture  marketable  embroideries 
with  these  machines  were  unsuccessful  until  1850,  when  a  number  of  improve- 
ments were  made  by  Francis  E.  Rittmeyer.  The  Heilman  machines,  which 
had  been  introduced  in  Vienna,  Barcelona,  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Turin, 
and  Saxony,  all  proved  failures. 

The  first  machine-made  embroidery  was  exported  in  1854  to  America, 
where  it  was  sold  under  the  name  '*  Hamburgs.*'  A  flourishing  trade  in 
embroidered  goods  was  interrupted  by  the  civil  war  in  America,  but  was 
resumed  and  extended  after  1865.  In  the  meantime  the  machines  had  been 
perfected  so  as  to  allow  of  the  manufacture  of  figured  and  dotted  patterns 
of  curtains  and  other  goods. 

The  great  American  demand  for  Swiss  embroideries  resulted  in  a  general 
increase  in  the  number  and  output  of  the  factories  in  this  district.  From 
1865  to  1875  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  this  industry  in 
eastern  Switzerland.  Wages  were  high,  and  workingmen  were  attracted 
from  other  trades  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1872  the  Appenzwell  brocades  and  damasks  and  the  chain-stitch  cur- 
tain embroideries  were  beginning  to  be  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the 
competition  of  the  English  lace-workers  of  Nottingham. 

The  invention  of  the  one-needle,  chain-stitch  machine  and  its  introduc- 
tion into  Germany  brought  further  competition  of  an  inferior  product  at 
greatly  lower  prices. 

The  embroidery  industry  gradually  becalne  diverted  from  large  factories 
to  the  houses  of  operatives,  where  one  or  two  machines  were  run  for  very 
long  hours.     The  goods  thus  produced  were  sold  at  prices  below  those  of  the 
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large  manufacturers,  forcing  the  latter  to  retire  from  business.  The  trade 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  who  furnished  patterns  and  disposed 
of  the  goods  turned  out  by  the  embroiderers  at  their  homes. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  there  came  a  general  reaction,  caused  mainly  by 
overproduction.  Wages  of  embroiderers  fell  over  40  per  cent,  and  have 
never  since  reached  their  former  figures. 

In  1882  a  short  period  of  prosperity  resulted  from  a  change  in  the 
fashions,  which  caused  an  increased  demand  for  certain  styles  of  lace  goods ; 
but  an  overproduction  of  these  lines  soon  followed,  and  again  many  fac« 
tories  were  closed. 

About  this  time  the  "shuttle  machine,"  on  which  tulle  embroideries  are 
cheaply  manufactured  was  invented,  and  has  since  competed  seriously  with 
the  older  machines.  The  most  noticeable  of  recent  changes  has  been  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  lace  handkerchiefs  exported  to  America, 
as  many  as  700,000  dozens  having  been  sold  in  a  single  year.  New  effects 
in  chain-stitch  imitations  of  old  lace  patterns  have  also  proved  very  popular, 
and  have  regained  a  portion  of  the  former  markets  for  curtains.  The  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  Swiss,  stimulated  by  the  intense  competition  of  other 
countries,  is  constantly  devising  new  designs  and  styles  of  lace  goods ;  and, 
although  there  may  again  be  periods  of  depression  in  some  branches  of  the 
industry,  the  prospects  for  its  continued  prosperity  seem  very  encouraging. 

S.  H.  M.  BYERS, 

Consul'  General. 
St.  Gall,  May  <?,  /<?pj. 


DECLARED   EXPORTS   FROM   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

I  transmit  a  statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the 
consular  districts  of  Austria-Hungary  to  the  United  States  during  the  quar- 
ter ended  March  31,  1893: 

Quarter  ended  March  31, 1893 *^3»  184,993. 31 

Same  quarter  in  1892 I>4I7)507.36 

Increase 1,767, 485. 95 

The  total  value  of  the  export  and  its  increase  were  distributed  among 
the  various  consulates  as  follows : 


Consular  district. 


Boda^Pcsth... 

Pmgue 

Rdchenbeiig . 

Trieste 

Vieniuc 


Value  of  ex- 
port. 


1534, 96a. 33 
9x0,769.09 
489,188.65 
392,674.90 


Increase. 


^♦70,871.78 
509, 108. 98 
177,671.50 
937,969.86 
37«»57».53 


*The  florin  waa  computed  at  the  fixed  rate  of  40.6  cents. 
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The  following  articles  show  an  increase: 


Aiticlea. 


Albumen „ 

Art,  works  of. 

Artificial  Bowers. 

Baskeu 

Beans  and  lentils 

Bed  feathers 

Beer ^ 

0Ccx*rooi  su^suTs •••••«•••«••■•••••••  •••••••••• 

Books  and  papeis 

Buttons 

Chenilles  and  embroideries 

Cloth  and  woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Cutlery... 

Cuttle  bone 

Fans 

Fruits  (dried,  etc.) « 

Qassware. 

Gloves 

Hair,  human 

Herbs,  roots,  and  leaves 

Hops  and  lupuline «. 

Jewelry. 

(rather  and  skins » 


Increase. 


|a,4oo 

5,aoo 

4»5oo 

4,600 

490,200 

65* 300 

4,300 
51,000 

3,«oo 
ao,soo 

6,300 
11,500 
31.000 

1,900 

aoo 

31,000 

1x6, 000 

54,700 

24,XOO 

1,500 
33,300 
35,500 

84,000 
197. 100 


Artides. 


Leather  goods 

Linen  goods 

Meerschaum,  cmde..... 

Metal  goods 

Mineral  water 

Mirror  glass 

Musical  instruments 

Oils,  paints,  and  colon. 
Ozocerite  and  ceresin... 

Paper  goods 

Porcelain  and  pottery.. 

Polishing  earth 

Potash. 

Pulp 


Seeds. 

Shell  and  bone  goods 

Saks. 

Skeletons 

Smokers'  articles 

Toys 

Umbrella  fixtures  and  sticks.. 

Wines  and  liquors 

Wool _ 

Miscellaneous 


Incicne. 


l56,S» 

34,6» 
10,400 
15,100 

»3,5a> 

4,5» 
x,8oo 

83,600 

3,400 
8,400 

37,3» 
x.Soo 

4»5O0 
26,900 

x,ooo 
17,800 

9, 300 
300 

4,100 

800 

26,900 

600 

56,700 

10,400 


The  following  articles  show  a  decrease: 


Articles. 


Amber 

Brushes  and  bristles.. 
Drugs  and  chemicals 

Furniture. ^ 

Gum  and  glue 

Hair,  animal 


Decrease. 


^aoo 
3,500 
12,700 
3,700 
6,400 
5,  aoo 


Articles. 


Insect  powder  and  flower.. 

Scientific  instruments 

Wax  figures 

White  lead 

Wooden  goods 


Decrease. 


^♦,500 

1,500 

400 

3W 

x,6oo 


The  following  articles  (with  their  values  enumerated)  in  the  list  of  de- 
clared exports  of  the  first  quarter  of  1893  did  not  appear  in  that  of  the  same 
quarter  of  the  preceding  years : 


Articles. 


Algols 

Black  lead 

Carbon  lights 

Carlsbad  Sprudel  salt. 

Carriages.. 

Dresses m... 

FWs M 


•••••  »■■  »•— # 


Value. 


l4,xoo 
6,400 
6,500 

«8,8oo 

400 

x,8oo 

x,7oo 


Articles. 


Shoes  and  boots 

Sparterre 

Stained  glass 

Stationery 

Tallow,  pressed. 
Velvets 


Value. 


l3»7» 
a,  800 

z,8oo 
5,400 
9,  aoo 
1,600 


JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul' General 


Vienna,  March  28^  i8gj. 
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A   WINE   CELLAR   IN    FRANCE. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  in  the  United  States  is  now  so  well  understood 
that  grape-growers  have  little  to  learn  from  the  Old  World ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  vinification,  particularly  the  making  of  common  wine — *' vin  ordinaire  *'  — 
our  countrymen  could  profit  by  a  careful  study  of  European  methods. 

A  description  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  wine  cellars  of  this  district  is 
found  in  the  Progr^s  Agricole,  of  Montpellier.  The  right  of  reproduction 
of  the  article  was,  however,  expressly  reserved,  but  its  authors  have  kindly 
consented  to  my  making  use  of  their  article.*  In  so  doing  I  have  abbreviated 
their  work,  and  have  changed  the  French  weights  and  measures  into  their 
corresponding  English  terms. 

The  substitution  of  common  wine — /.  /r.,  wine  costing  from  10  to  20 
cents  per  quart  and  of  only  10°  in  strength — for  spirits  and  beer  would  be 
beneficial  to  our  people,  particularly  so  if  used  only  at  meals. 

The  following  method  of  making  wine  that  is  both  reasonably  good  and 
cheap,  as  is  the  wine  of  Provence,  is  herewith  explained  from  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Ferrouillat  and  Charvet. 

The  Rochet  estate,  situated  at  a  distance  of  nearly  2  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Montpellier,  belongs  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Camille  Saint-Pierre,  for- 
merly director  of  the  school  of  argriculture  of  that  town. 

THE   VINEYARD. 

The  vineyard  on  this  estate  is  in  a  plain  and  is  123^^  acres  in  area.  The 
soil  is  known  by  geologists  as  Montpellier  sand.  The  vineyard  is  rectangular 
in  shape,  with  the  buildings  in  the  middle.  The  vines  are  American  plants 
and  are  grafted  on  Jaquez  stocks.  The  grafted  plants  are  Aramon  (taking 
up  two-thirds  of  the  vineyard),  Bouschet,  Aspirans,  Carignanes,  Cinsauts, 
Piquejx)uls,  Clairettes,  etc.     The  vegetation  is  magnificent. 

The  mean  production  is  1,056  to  1,320  gallons  per  acre — a  total  for  the 
estate  of  132,000  to  165,000  gallons. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  of  plants  is  over  5  feet.  By  means  of 
ingenious  distribution  of  cart  tracks  among  the  vines  it  is  never  necessary  to 
cross  more  than  thirty-five  rows  of  vines  before  coming  to  a  track,  and  carts 
are  never  obliged  to  turn  around  in  order  to  come  back.  This  disposition 
facilitates  all  the  work  that  has  to  be  done,  whether  grape-gathering  or 
manuring ;  the  carts  enter  on  one  side  and  go  out  on  the  other,  wherever 
the  piece  of  ground  may  be  or  whatever  its  position  with  respect  to  the  main 

*  llie  following  is  the  letter  of  permission  from  the  editor  of  the  Progrte  Agricole : 

**  MoNTPBLUBR,  April  23 ,  iSqs, 
**  Sir  :  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  you  please  of  MM.  Ferrouillat's  and  Charvet's  work. 
"All  we  wish  is  that,  as  it  is  to  be  published  later  in  a  separate  volume,  it  may  not  be  made  use  of  in 
France. 

"I  am,  etc.. 
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cart  tracks.     Besides,  the  laborers  have  never  more  than  thirty-five  rows  of 
vines  to  pass  by — a.  distance  of  about  65  yards — before  coming  to  a  track. 

The  tracks  among  the  vines  are  only  5  feet  10  inches  in  width,  while  the 
main  tracks  round  the  vineyards  are  8  feet  9  inches  wide,  to  admit  of  the 
cultivating  instruments  and  large  sprayers  being  turned  round  easily. 

The  normal  product  of  the  estate  is  red  wine ;  but,  according  to  the 
demand,  a  portion  of  -the  vintage  can  always  be  made  into  white  wine.  Of 
late  years  the  prices  obtained  have  been  from  17^  to  27  cents  per  gallon, 
or  3^  to  4  cents  per  gallon  above  the  price  obtained  for  the  wines  from 
neighboring  vineyards.  This  increased  value  is  due  to  the  care  bestowed 
on  the  making  of  the  wine,  and  also  to  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the 
cellar  and  the  good  condition  in  which  the  buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  are 
kept. 

THE   GRAPE   HARVEST. 

The  grape  harvest  lasts  about  fifteen  days.  The  actual  gathering  of  the 
grapes  is  effected  by  two  bands  of  24  to  27  women  each,  who  are  served 
by  f)orters,  there  being  one  porter  to  every  three  grape-gatherers.  One 
woman  can  cut  in  a  day  enough  graf>es  to  make  a  ;//«/V/,  or  154  gallons,  of 
wine  in  plantations  of  normal  growth,  but  if  the  vines  are  old  or  the  planta- 
tion not  of  full  growth,  only  half  that  quantity. 

The  porters  throw  the  grapes  into  ih^pastieres,  in  which  they  are  taken 
to  the  cellar.  Each  pastiere  is  drawn  by  two  animals  in  charge  of  a  driver, 
and  \S\x^^  pastures  serve  each  band  of  women.  The  pastieres  are  made  of 
cloth,  are  light,  easy  to  handle,  and  are  readily  adapted  to  the  carts  they  are 
to  be  used  on.  On  the  framework  of  each  charrette  that  is  to  be  transformed 
into  dk pastiere  two  sides  formed  of  upright  stakes,  with  a  rail  along  the  top, 
are  attached,  each  of  these  sides  being  8  feet  5  inches  long  and  3  feet  3 
inches  high.  A  similarly  formed  back  and  front  connect  the  extremities  of 
these  sides,  which  are  2  feet  9  inches  apart,  forming  a  cart  with  sides  of 
open  paling  work.  The/^j//Vr^  cloth  that  is  to  hold  the  grapes  is  provided 
with  eyelet  holes  round  its  edges  fitted  to  hooks,  with  which  the  top  railing 
of  the  cart  is  provided,  so  that  the  cloth  lines  the  cart.  The  price  of  each 
such  cloth  is  about  ^10.62,  and  it  will  hold  from  i  ton  9  cwts.  to  i  ton  19 
cwts.  of  grapes.  As  th^pastiere  on  its  arrival  at  the  cellar  is  emptied  by 
shovels,  a  plank  with  the  two  extremities  slightly  curved  up  is  placed  inside 
the  cloth  to  protect  it  from  the  shovels.  A  pastiere  ready  for  use  is  seen 
by  the  side  of  the  cellar  in  Fig.  i . 

THE   WINE   CELLAR. 

The  Rochet  cellar  is  the  type  generally  adopted  in  Languedoc.  It  is  a 
"longitudinal,  inclined-plane  cellar,"  /'.  e.,  a  cellar  provided  with  a  raised 
track  running  along  the  exterior  of  one  of  its  long  sides  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  wine  tuns  in  the  cellar,  and  communicating  with  the 
yard  round  the  building  by  an  inclined  plane  {DE,  Fig.  2),  whence  its 
name.  On  it  the  pastieres  are  taken  up  to  the  raised  track,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  grapes  into  the  wine  tuns  is  rendered  veiy  s\t«\^\^. 
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This  system  is  extremely  convenient,  as  it  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  elevators  for  the  grapes;,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  construct  the 
raised  track  economically.  If,  for  example,  the  cellar  can  not  be  constructed 
against  some  sloping  bank,  out  of  which  the  track  can  be  cut,  and  it  has  to 
be  built  either  of  stones  or  earth  or  in  solid  masonry,  it  is  often  preferable 
to  adopt  some  other  system  of  elevation.  On  the  Rochet  estate  the  slope 
of  the  ground  has  been  favorable  to  the  construction  of  a  raised  track  and 
inclined  plane ;  so  that  the  raised  track  serving  the  wine  tuns  is  not  very 
high,  and  the  approach  leading  up  to  it  is  short  and  of  slight  gradient  (see 
elevation.  Fig.  3). 

The  general  disposition  of  the  cellar  may  be  seen  very  well  in  Fig.  2, 
which  gives  a  plan  of  the  whole  construction,  showing  the  raised  track  at 
CZ>,  with  one  inclined  plane  at  DE  and  another  at  BC.  In  the  elevation 
(Fig.  3)  it  is  seen  that  the  floor  of  the  cellar  is  slightly  below  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground,  as  shown  at  Z.  The  inclined  planes  are  only  a  few 
yards  in  length.  The  windows  opening  onto  the  track  in  front  of  each 
wine  tun  are  3  feet  11  inches  above  the  track,  average  height — /.  e.,  those 
at  the  extremities,  where  the  inclined  planes  commence,  are  4  feet  5  inches 
above  the  surface,  while  those  in  the  middle  are  3  feet  3  inches. 

The  raised  track  and  approach  have  a  width  of  16  feet  4  inches,  large 
enough  for  two  carts  to  pass,  and  are  supported  by  an  outer  wall  i  foot  7^ 
inches  thick.  Tht pastiires  arrive  laden,  some  by  the  inclined  plane  £D^ 
and  after  discharging  go  on  in  the  same  direction  and  leave  the  track  by  the 
other  plane  I/,  13  feet  i]4  inches  wide  only;  while  others,  coming  from 
the  northern  portion  of  the  vineyard,  enter  at  the  end  marked  £  and  leave, 
after  discharging,  by  the  plane  DE,      (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  longitudinal,  inclined-plane  cellar  is  desirable  not  only  on  account 
of  the  facilities  which  it  off*ers  for  the  ingathering  of  the  grape  harvest,  but 
also  because  it  is  very  much  easier — if  the  cellar  be  built  with  the  raised  track 
protecting  that  portion  of  the  building  which  is  exposed  to  the  south  or 
east — to  keep  the  interior  cool  and  avoid  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature.  The 
Rochet  cellar  lies  to  the  northwest  and  southeast,  with  the  inclined  plane 
and  track  on  the  east  side.  The  great  doorway  faces  nearly  due  south,  and 
the  west  side  is  protected  by  lean-to  buildings.  Owing  to  these  dispositions, 
it  is  extremely  cool,  and  so  much  the  more  so  because  it  is  slightly  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground. 

The  cellar  forms  a  rectangle  185  feet  3  inches  long  by  39  feet  in  width, 
inside  measurement,  divided  into  two  portions  {F  and  G,  Fig.  2)  by  a  par- 
tition wall,  which  was  formerly  the  boundary  of  the  old  building.  A  large 
and  high  opening  in  the  wall  affords  communication  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  cellar.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  raised  track  a  lean-to  building 
contains  the  presses  (see  Fig.  2,  a «),  two  stone  basins  {b  b)  for  making 
piquette^  and  a  few  tuns  of  small  capacity.  In  the  main  building  are  situated 
the  large  tuns,  twenty-six  in  number,  having  an  average  capacity  of  6,600  gal- 
lons.    They  are  arranged  in  two  rows  of  thirteen  along  each  of  the  outer  walk. 
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The  floor  of  the  cellar  consists  of  a  glacis  of  cement  over  concrete. 
Before  laying  this  floor  care  was  taken  to  drain  the  subsoil,  so  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  free  from  any  risk  of  damp.  The  system  of  drainage  con- 
sists of  two  trenches  running  parallel  to  the  long  sides  of  the  building,  from 

1  foot  4  inches  to  2  feet  deep,  filled  with  flints.  They  meet  at  one  end  of 
the  building  and  open  on  the  exterior  into  a  flow-off"  ditch.  The  recepta- 
cles c  c  (Fig.  3)  have  a  layer  of  cement  both  on  their  outer  and  inner  sur- 
faces, this  precaution  being  necessary  to  prevent  an  influx  of  water  from  the 
surrounding  soil. 

On  either  side  of  the  cellar  13  feet  4  inches  is  devoted  to  the  row  of 
tuns,  a  passage  in  the  middle  12  feet  4  inches  wide  separating  the  two  rows, 
this  width  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  tun  being  removed  without  being 
taken  to  pieces.  The  passage  is  provided  with  a  gutter  on  either  side  2^ 
inches  in  width  sloping  down  to  the  receptacles  c  c  CFig.  3).  The  surface 
of  the  passage  is  rounded,  sloping  down  on  each  side  toward  the  gutters, 
and  the  floor  underneath  each  row  of  tuns  inclines  toward  the  gutters  at  a 
slope  of  1.6  in  100.  Any  wine  that  is  lost  from  one  of  the  tuns  would  flow 
into  the  receptacles  c  c,  and  would  be  extracted  by  the  pumps. 

The  walls  are  about  29  feet  3  inches  high,  and  the  roof  is  formed  of  flat 
interjoining  bricks,  covered  with  hollow  Marseilles  tiles. 

In  the  wall  alongside  the  raised  track  are  a  number  of  windows  4  feet  3 
inches  wide  and  4  feet  7  inches  high — one  opposite  each  tun.  These  win- 
dows are  too  small ;  they  should  have  been  at  least  5  feet  6  inches  in  height. 
The  window  sills  are  on  an  average  3  feet  1.1  inches  above  the  raised  track, 
and  are  on  a  level  with  the  interior  plank  walk  above  the  tuns.  The  windows 
are  closed  by  solid  wooden  shutters.  When  these  are  opened,  they  fold 
back  against  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  not  over  onto  its  outer  face. 
These  windows  serve  to  light  and  ventilate  the  building,  as  well  as  for  the 
reception  of  the  grapes. 

Each  of  the  tuns,  made  of  oak  and  containing  6,600  gallons,  is  placed 
on  a  wooden  framework  resting  on  four  limestone  blocks.  A  peculiarity  in 
the  construction  of  these  tuns  is  that  the  groove  in  the  front  face  of  the  tun, 
in  which  the  door  slides,  instead  of  being  in  one  of  the  staves,  is  cut  out  of 
two  of  them,  the  object  being  to  have  a  larger  oi>ening  without  weakening 
the  framework  of  the  door  or  warping  the  head  of  the  tun. 

The  tuns  are  1 2  feet  in  length ;  their  diameter  at  the  bunghole  is  1 1  feet 
4j4  inches.  The  combing  is  2  feet  10  inches,  and  the  tap  in  the  door  3 
feet  3  inches  above  the  ground.  The  distance  between  the  backs  of  the 
tuns  and  the  wall  is  i  foot  2  inches,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  man  to  go  be- 
hind them,  and  allows  of  a  lifting  jack  being  used  if  it  be  necessary  to  raise 
a  tun  for  repairs,  etc. 

On  top  of  the  tuns  is  a  plank  walk  1 1  feet  6^  inches  wide  (Fig.  3,  n  «), 
which  enables  the  employ^  to  get  about  easily  and  also  to  fill  the  tuns  with 
the  grapes.     Near  the  partition  wall  there  is  a  wooden  cross  bridge  (jn.  Figs. 

2  and  3)1  by  which  one  can  get  from  the  top  of  one  row  of  tons  to  the 
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Other,  a  staircase  leading  up  to  the  bridge  being  established  in  the  press 
room. 

Fig.  4  gives  a  representation  of  the  portion  of  the  cellar  maiked  F  in 
Pig.  2,  showing  the  roadway  with  gutters  on  either  side,  the  arch  in  the 
partition  wall  between  the  two  portions  of  the  cellar,  cross  bridge  uniting 
the  plank  walks  over  the  tuns,  and  other  details. 

The  press  room  is  shown  aty  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  and  also  in  Fig.  5.  It  ii 
a  lean-to  building  71  feet  4  inches  long  and  22  feet  9  inches  wide,  commu- 
nicating with  the  cellar  by  a  large  doorway  (//,  Fig.  2)  and  with  a  yard  {K^ 
Fig.  2)  by  another  opening,  reached  by  a  few  steps.  Four  windows  in  the 
outer  wall  give  light  to  this  portion  of  the  building.  At  one  end  are  two 
basins  in  stonework  {b  by  Fig.  2),  which  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
piquette  from  the  marcy  or  crushed  grapes.  The  presses  are  shown  2X  a  a 
(Fig.  2),  and  near  them  are  seven  tuns,  three  of  1,540  gallons  capacity  and 
the  others  not  so  large.  These  are  used  for  decanting.  At  g  (Figs.  2  and 
3)  there  is  a  receptacle  for  the  wine  that  flows  from  the  presses.  It  is  sunk 
underground,  under  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  bridge  between  the  plank 
walks  on  the  tops  of  the  tuns,  and  communicates  by  an  overflow  pipe  with 
one  of  the  receptacles  c  of  the  portion  Foi  the  main  building. 

Beyond  the  press  room  is  a  row  of  lean-to  buildings,  which  serve  as 
stables,  tool  rooms,  etc.,  and  protect  the  cellar  against  the  weather. 

The  basins  b  b  are  each  14  feet  long,  9  feet  7  inches  wide,  8  feet  3  inches 
deep,  giving  a  capacity  of  about  7,040  gallons.  They  are  built  on  a  founda- 
tion of  concrete.  Their  sides  are  11^  inches  thick,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wall  between  them,  which  is  i  foot  5J4  inches  thick. 

The  presses,  two  in  number,  are  on  Mabille's  system,  and  are  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  The  receptacle  into  which  the  wine  flows  is  10  feet  i  inch  by  4  feet  3 
inches  in  surface  and  3  feet  3  inches  in  depth,  and  is  lined  with  cement.  It 
is  emptied  by  means  of  a  pump  mounted  on  wheels,  two  of  which  are  used 
here.  Two  men  with  one  of  them  can  lift  1,320  gallons  of  wine  in  one 
hour. 
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Fig.  6. — Clareton's  tube-carrier  (the  Rochet  cellar). 

In  order  to  easily  transport  the  lengths  of  tube  from  one  part  of  the 
cellar  to  another,  an  ingenious  tube-carrier  has  been  devised,  an  illustration 
of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  6.  It  consists  of  a  table  with  a  raised  rim  sup- 
ported by  two  wheels  on  an  upright.     This  arrangement  permits  the  end 
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furthest  removed  from  the  wheels  to  rest  on  the  ground.  The  tubes  are  laid 
out  along  the  table  (AB)  and  in  this  position  drain  out  easily.  A  smallei 
table  (^£J^)  under  the  other  supports  the  shorter  lengths  of  tubing. 

When  a  pastiere  arrives  from  the  vineyard  it  is  first  weighed  and  then 
passes  up  the  inclined  plane  and  along  the  raised  track  till  it  arrives  opposite 
the  window  of  the  tun  to  be  filled.  At  Rochet,  as  in  most  of  the  neighbor- 
ing vineyards,  the  wine  is  fermented  in  the  tuns. 

The  opening  in  the  top  of  the  tun  is  provided  with  a  large  tin  funnel, 
and  above  this  is  a  rammer  worked  by  hand.  A  wooden  inclined  trough 
extends  from  the  pastiere  down  to  the  hopper  of  the  ramming  apparatus. 
The  unloading  is  effected  by  three  men,  one  of  whom,  with  feet  and  legs 
bare,  mounts  onto  ihitpastiire  and  throws  the  fruit  into  the  wooden  trough; 
the  second  rakes  the  fruit  down  the  trough,  while  the  third  works  the  ram- 
mer. It  takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  empty  a  pastiere.  Two 
tuns  are  filled  daily.     The  fermentation  lasts  four  or  ^wq  days. 

The  decanting  is  done  as  follows:  The  tun  containing  the  grapes  is 
connected  by  a  tube  with  an  empty  tun ;  the  difference  of  level  causes  the 
wine  to  half  fill  the  second  tun,  and  the  remaining  half  is  transferred  by 
pumps ;  this  done,  the  sliding  door  in  the  front  of  the  first  tun  is  opened  and 
a  man  enters  and  forces  the  marc  out  with  a  sort  of  hoe;  an  employ^  outside 
loads  the  marc  on  handbarrows,  which  are  wheeled  off  to  the  presses,  where 
two  more  pile  up  the  mass  to  be  pressed. 

The  marc  is  pressed  till  the  wine  ceases  to  flow,  and  then  is  cut  up  and 
pressed  again,  and  this  operation  is  repeated,  making  three  pressings  in  all. 
For  the  last  pressing  the  marc  is  left  in  the  press  nearly  twenty-four  hours. 
One  press  will  contain  the  marc  out  of  one  tun,  and,  as  two  tuns  are  decanted 
daily,  the  presses  are  constantly  occupied. 

The  marc  is  then  taken  out  of  the  presses  and  placed  in  the  stone  basins 
(^  df  Fig.  2).  Water  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  left  for  three  or  four  days. 
In  order  that  the  piquette,  or  liquid,  obtained  may  have  a  little  more  flavor, 
the  pressed  wine  of  the  last  two  tuns  is  added  to  it.  This  piquette  is  con- 
sunaed  by  the  vineyard  hands. 

The  wine  that  has  escaped  from  the  tuns  during  decantation,  etc.,  and 
flowed  into  the  receptacles  c  c  (Fig.  3)  is  drawn  out  by  the  pumps  and  added 
to  the  newly  gathered  grapes,  with  which  it  is  fermented  anew. 

The  total  cost  of  building  and  fitting  up  the  Rochet  cellar  has  been  es- 
timated as  follows : 

Bailding materials  and  expenses $4,225.47 

Timber  and  carpenters'  work. 1,151.40 

Roofing - 837.89 

Flooring,  staircase,  locks,  tan  stands,  painting,  etc 1,351.92 

Tons,  receptacles  [c  c.  Fig.  3),  stone  basins  (dd,  Fig.  2),  etc 91X68.33 

I,  pomps,  tubing,  and  rammer.^ 1,090.96 

Total 17,825.97 
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In  conclusion,  I  subjoin  the  following  table,  showing  the  yield  of  certaic 
vintages  in  1889: 


Vintage. 


Wine. 


Petit  Bouschet 

Aramon... 

Jacquez 


Marseilles,  May  p,  iBgj. 


'    P*r  cent. 
60 

63. 5 
50 


Preued 
wine. 


Per  cent. 

•3 


Maze. 


Per  cent. 
'3 

XX 

»9 


Waste. 


Percent. 

8 

8.S 
9 


CHARLES  B.  TRAIL, 

Consul. 


NEW   MINING  CODE  OF  VENEZUELA. 

The  following  is  an  abridged  translation  of  the  Venezuelan  mining  code, 
adopted  April  z8,  1893,  transmitted  May  6  by  Consul  Plumacher,  of  Mara- 
caibo: 

CHAPTER   I.— OP  MINES. 

Article  i.  Every  accumulation  of  inorganic,  metalliferous,  and  combustible  substances 
and  precious  stones  used  as  jewelry,  either  in  the  interior  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is 
a  mine.  Deposits  of  pearls,  corals,  sponges,  amber,  etc.,  found  in  placers  or  on  the  sea  beach, 
will  not  be  considered  as  mines  and  will  be  worked  under  special  regulations  of  the  Fedenl 
or  State  governments. 

Art.  2.  Building  and  ornamental  stones,  slate,  clay,  lime,  peat,  kaolin,  saltpeter,  etc.,  be- 
long to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  may  be  mined  without  any  other  authority  than  the  consent 
of  the  owner. 

Art.  3.  Prospecting  for  minerals  and  working  mines  will  be  governed  by  this  code  and 
the  general  laws. 

Art.  4.  Alluvial  gold  deposits,  auriferous  sands,  and  all  minerals  found  in  river  beds  may 
be  freely  worked  when  they  have  not  been  conceded  by  the  Government.  When  such  de- 
posits shall  be  worked  under  a  concession,  they  will  be  governed  by  special  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Executive,  establishing  the  limits  of  the  concession  and  defining  the  obligations 
and  rights  of  the  concessionaries  and  the  Government,  granting  also  the  land  necessary  for 
erecting  machinery. 

Art.  5.  The  property  right  in  the  mines  pertains  to  the  States,  their  administration  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  right  of  working  to  those  who  have  obtained  concessions  in 
the  manner  provided  by  tliis  code.  The  rights  acquired  by  previous  legislation  are  acknowl- 
edged by  this  code. 

chapter  II. — OF  MINING  PROPERTY. 

Art.  6.  Mines  may  not  be  worked,  even  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  without  a  concesdon 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Art.  7.  Prospecting  for  minerals  must  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  concessions,  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  2^  acres  nor  more  than  750  acres  in  the  case  of  minerals  found  in 
veins.  But  three  times  this  area  may  be  allowed  for  coal  mines.  Mining  conceasions  are 
declared  real  and  perpetual. 

Art.  8.  Land  is  defined  as  soil  and  subsoil.  The  former  begins  at  the  surface  and  ex- 
tends downward  10  feet;  the  latter  begins  at  a  depth  of  10  feet  and  extends  downward  to  an 
indefiniu  depth. 
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Art.  9.  A  concession  constitutes  real  property,  and  as  such  may  be  acquired,  sold,  mort- 
gaged, or  made  liable,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  code  relating  to  real  estate. 
The  machinery,  plant,  and  all  apparatus  used  in  working  the  mine  shall  also  be  considered 
real  property. 

Art.  10.  The  rights  ot  every  concessionary  terminate  with  the  limits  of  the  concession ; 
but,  should  the  mineral  deposit,  whether  in  veins  or  alluvial,  extend  to  lands  not  conceded, 
be  will  have  the  preferred  right  to  ask  for  a  concession  in  the  adjacent  land.  An  individual 
or  company  working  a  mine  bordering  on  another  concession  mtist  cease  operations  as  soon 
15  the  dividing  line  is  reached.  In  case  of  a  willful  invasion  of  a  concession,  the  aggressor 
must  pay  the  owner  of  the  property  infringed  on  double  the  value  of  any  minerals  taken  from 
such  property. 

Art.  II.  All  mineral  found  within  concessions  belong  to  the  concessionary,  and  may  be 
worked  without  a  special  permit  for  each  different  mineral. 

Art.  12.  Unconceded  areas  lying  between  two  or  more  concessions  will  be  granted  to  the 
owner  of  the  neighboring  concession  who  may  first  petition  for  it 

Art.  13.  Titles  to  conceded  property  will  be  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
entered  in  the  registry  office  where  the  concession  is  situated. 

Art.  14.  A  concession  granted  in  public  lands  gives  property  rights  in  the  surface,  as 
well  as  for  mining;  and  the  concessionary,  in  working  the  mine,  may  freely  use  the  wood, 
water,  etc.,  of  the  land. 

Art.  15.  In  event  of  a  concessionary  needing  for  the  operation  of  his  mine  the  use  oi  soil 
belonging  to  private  owners,  sufficient  land  for  his  purpose  will  be  expropriated,  the  value  of 
he  land  being  decided  by  expert  arbitrators.  When  the  surface  soil  shall  contain  plantations 
I  valuable  woods,  the  concessionary  can  not  demand  more  land  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
or  the  erection  of  buildings,  establishment  of  machinery,  opening  of  roads,  and  other  pur- 
loses  indispensable  for  the  working  of  the  mine. 

Art.  16.  In  districts  of  an  essentially  mining  character  the  proprietors  and  inspectors  of 
nines  are  expected  to  take  all  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  forest  fires^ 

Art.  17.  The  waste  heaps,  or  cleanings,  of  abandoned  mines  shall  be  considered  public 
property  and  free  to  anyone  who  may  wish  to  use  them. 

ihapter  III. — requirements  for  prospecting  and  acquiring  a  mining  concession. 

Art.  18.  All  persons  wishing  to  discover  or  acquire  mines  must  proceed  in  conformity 
rith  the  provisions  of  this  code,  under  penalty  of  having  their  acts  nullified  and  incurring 
lamages  for  their  trespass. 

Art.  19.  Prospecting  for  minerals  may  be  freely  carried  on  in  open  and  uncultivated 
ands,  whether  public  or  private ;  but  parties  may  not  enter  upon  yards,  gardens,  building 
ites,  or  inclosed  lands  pertaining  to  dwellings  or  other  buildings,  either  in  towns  or  in  the 
rountry,  without  the  authority  of  the  owners. 

Art.  20.  In  lands  which  are  private  property  the  consent  of  the  owners  must  be  obtained 
jefore  commencing  prospecting  works.  Should  the  owner  refuse  permission,  application 
ihould  be  made  to  the  president  of  the  State  or  governor  of  the  Territory  in  which  the  prop- 
fifty  is  situated,  who  will  give  a  permit  to  enter  upon  the  land,  provided  the  applicant  will 
bind  himself  to  pay  for  any  damages  which  he  may  cause  to  the  prop>erty. 

Art.  21.  Conceded  areas,  whether  being  worked  or  not,  can  not  be  entered  on  for  pros- 
pecting purposes  without  the  consent  of  the  concessionaries.  This  prohibition  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  roads  or  right  of  way  which  another  mine  has  the  privilege  of  establishing  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  working. 

Art.  22.  No  mining  works  may  be  opened  at  a  less  distance  than  22  yards  from  any  build- 
ing, railway,  walled  inclosure,  carriage  road,  canal,  bridge,  or  public  or  private  road  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  or  public  authorities.  No  mine  can  be  opened  less  than  1,500  yards 
from  a  fortified  point 

No.  154 3. 
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Art.  23.  In  towns  near  mines  in  operation,  and  established  as  a  result  of  snch  mines,  the 
chief  civil  authority  will  grant  pennission  for  the  works  referred  to  in  the  previous  article. 

Art.  24.  A  person  who  desires  to  secure  an  exclusive  right  to  prospect  on  a  certain  tract 
of  land  must  request  permission,  which  will  be  granted  for  an  area  of  not  more  than  750  acres 
and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Art.  25.  On  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  right  to  prosp>ect  has  been 
granted,  the  prospector  who  has  discovered  any  mineral  must,  in  order  to  obtain  a  concessioo 
for  working  the  mine,  submit  to  the  chief  civil  authority  of  the  district,  two  samples  of  such 
mineral,  together  with  accurate  specifioUions  of  the  place  of  discovery,  its  boundaries, 
area,  etc. 

Art.  26.  On  receipt  of  such  samples  and  application  the  chief  civil  authority  must  enter 
a  record  of  the  request  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  and  cause  notices  of  the  application  to 
be  posted  in  public  places. 

Art.  27.  The  local  authority,  after  entering  the  application  in  the  record  book,  will  d^ 
liver  a  copy  to  the  petitioner  and  send  a  certified  copy  to  the  chief  of  the  district  superior  to 
the  municipality  and  the  president  of  the  State  or  governor  of  the  Territory. 

Art.  28.  As  soon  as  the  chief  authority  of  the  district  has  received  the  application  he  will 
post  notices  in  the  most  public  places  for  a  period  of  forty  days  and  secure  the  publication  of 
the  application  in  the  official  newspapers. 

Art.  29.  The  chief  of  the  district  and  the  president  of  the  State  will  order  the  applica- 
tion to  be  recorded  in  the  registry  of  mines  and  acknowledge  its  receipt  to  the  petitioner. 

Art.  30.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  forty  days  the  petitioner  will  forward  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  or  governor  of  the  Territory  a  description  of  the  class  of  mine  for  which 
the  concession  is  desired,  its  area,  boundaries,  and  other  details,  with  a  request  for  a  provi- 
sional concession. 

Art.  31.  The  president  of  the  State  or  governor  of  the  Territory  will,  on  receipt  of  the 
second  application,  if  it  appears  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  complied 
with,  order  the  chief  of  the  district  in  which  the  mine  is  situated  to  give  to  the  petitioner 
provisional  possession  of  the  mining  concession. 

Art.  32.  The  chief  of  the  district,  on  receipt  of  such  order  from  the  president  of  the 
State  or  governor  of  the  Territory,  will  designate  a  day  on  which  the  civil  authority  will  take 
possession  of  the  property  applied  for,  and  at  the  same  time  will  order  that  possession  of  the 
concession  be  given  to  the  petitioner  or  his  representative. 

Art.  33.  The  chief  of  the  municipality  must  inform  the  civil  chief,  the  mine  guard,  the 
petitioner,  and  two  experts  of  the  time  at  which  possession  of  the  property  will  be  given. 

Art.  34.  If  any  of  the  civil  authorities  should  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  time  specified, 
they  must  give  timely  notice,  in  order  that  substitutes  may  be  appoint^. 

Art.  35.  In  case  of  unavoidable  absence  of  any  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  chief  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  substitutes. 

Art.  36.  On  the  day  appointed  the  chief  of  the  municipality  and  experts,  the  mine 
guard,  the  petitioner,  and  the  owners  of  adjacent  property  (if  any)  will  proceed  to  the  place 
where  the  mine  is  located.  The  chief  and  experts  will  define  the  boundaries  of  the  conces- 
sion and  verify  the  location  of  the  workings  for  which  the  concession  is  required.  This 
being  done,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  civil  authorities. 

Art.  37.  The  chief  of  the  municipality  will,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  file 
with  the  chief  of  the  district  and  president  of  the  State  a  copy  of  the  act  of  possession,  which 
will  be  entered  in  the  registry  of  mines. 

Art.  38.  The  president  of  the  State  or  governor  of  the  Territory  will,  on  receipt  of  the 
record  sent  by  the  chief  municipal  authority,  forward  to  the  petitioner  a  provisional  title  for  a 
period  of  two  years. 

Art.  39.  The  president  of  the  State  may  extend  the  provisional  title  at  his  discretion. 

Art.  40.  A  copy  of  such  extension  must  h^  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  public  work». 
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Art.  41.  The  costs  of  obtaining  mining  titles  must  be  paid  by  the  concessionaries. 
Art.  42.  The  stamped  paper  used  for  all  official  documents  in  connection  with  mining 
coDceMions  will  be  of  the  lowest  class  of  such  paper. 

CHAPTER  IV. — OPPOSITION  TO  GRANTING  CONCESSIONS. 

Art.  43.  G>ntestants  ot  any  application  for  concessions  may  present  their  objections  at 
any  time  previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  the  act  of  giving  possession.  All  objections  must 
be  copied  in  a  book  of  record. 

Art.  44.  An  objection  having  been  entered,  the  contesting  party  will  be  allowed  nine 
days  in  which  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  claim  to  the  mine  guard.  In  case  of  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  guard,  the  evidence  may  be  sent  to  the  minister  of  public  works. 

Art.  45.  The  owners  of  mines  adjoining  the  property  for  which  a  concession  is  asked 
may  contest  the  granting  of  the  application  when  their  mines  are  involved  and  the  question 
of  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  respective  concessions. 

CHAPTER  V. — ^permanent  TITLES. 

Art.  46.  The  minister  of  public  works,  on  proof  of  compliance  with  the  laws  relating  to 
provisional  titles,  will  issue  a  permanent  title,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 

Art.  47.  One  copy  of  the  permanent  title  will  be  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  Government 
and  another  sent  to  the  inspector  of  mines. 

Art.  48.  The  expense  of  issuing  the  permanent  title  shall  be  paid  by  the  concession- 
aries. 

Art.  49.  The  permanent  title  will  be  filed  in  the  register's  office  of  the  district  in  which 
the  mine  is  situated. 

CHAPTER  VI.— OBLIGATIONS  OF  CONCESSIONARIES. 

Art.  50.  Any  person  competent  to  own  real  estate  in  Venezuela,  with  the  exceptions 
stated  in  article  51,  may  acquire  mines  according  to  this  code.  A  company,  native  or  for- 
eign, whether  its  domicile  be  in  Venezuela  or  a  foreign  country,  may  obtain  concessions. 

Art.  51.  The  following  persons  are  prohibited  fi-om  acquiring  mines  or  from  having  any 
interest  in  them: 

(i)  Mining  engineers  and  mine  guards,  within  the  limits  of  their  districts. 

(2)  Presidents  of  States,  governors  of  Territories,  and  treasury  agents,  within  their  dis- 
tricts. 

(3)  Judges  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  administration  of  justice  in  matters  connected  Vith 
mines. 

These  prohibitions  do  not  apply  to  mines  acquired  before  the  appointment  of  these  offi- 
cials to  their  office,  nor  to  concessions  they  may  acquire  by  inheritance. 

Art.  52.  Companies  formed  for  working  mines  are  subject  to  the  civil  code. 

Art.  53.  Mining  companies  are  divided  into  four  classes — general  liability,  limited,  anony- 
mous, and  simple. 

Art.  54.  The  general,  limited,  or  anonymous  companies  will  be  oi^nized  under  the 
commercial  code,  without,  however,  losing  their  civil  character.  (In  Venezuelan  jurispru- 
dence there  is  a  "civil  code"  and  a  "commercial  code.")  Anonymous  or  limited-liability 
companies  having  their  domicile  outside  of  Venezuela,  must  appoint  a  resident  agent  or  attorney 
with  all  powers  to  represent  them.  This  power  of  attorney  must  be  registered  in  the  tribunal 
of  commerce  and  published  in  the  official  journal  of  the  district  in  which  the  concession  is 
situated. 

Art.  55.  The  properties,  rights,  and  shares  which  foreign  companies  own  in  Venezuela 
will  be  directly  liable  for  all  transactions  by  their  agents. 

Art.  56.  Parlies  loaning  money  for  working  a  mine  or  purchasing  machinery  can  be 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  concession.  The  mortgage  must  be  registered  in  the  district  in 
wfaidi  the  property  is  sitoated. 
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Art.  57.  The  concessionary  must,  within  two  jeaxs  after  die  extension  of  the  prorisioDil 
ttde,  detennioe  the  exact  limits  of  the  concession. 

Art.  58.  The  limits,  haying  been  determined,  must  be  inspected  by  the  chief  dvil  au- 
thority of  the  district 

Art.  59.  The  owner  of  a  concession  must  keep  the  boundaries  of  hb  property  clearly 
defined  by  pillars  of  masonry  or  posts  of  wood. 

Art.  6a  Concessionaries  failing  to  comply  with  the  above  provisions  of  the  code  will  be 
liable  to  heavy  fines. 

Art.  61.  Within  five  years  firom  the  time  that  a  permanent  title  is  granted  for  a  oonces- 
sion  the  mine  must  be  either  worked  or  declared  abandoned.  Should  this  not  be  done,  the 
concessionary  may  be  fined  and  the  title  declared  lapsed  and  void.  A  mine  to  be  considered 
working  must  have  at  least  six  laborers  daily  employed. 

Art.  6a.  When  commencing  work  in  a  mine  the  coooesstonazy  will  notify  the  diief 
local  authority. 

Art.  63.  When  a  concession  is  allowed  to  l^)se,  the  minister  of  public  works  will  declare 
it  void. 

Art.  64.  ConcessiciMi  which  have  thns  li^sed  migr  be  conceded  as  new  mines  en  com- 
pliance with  all  provisions  of  this  code. 

chapter  VIII. — ^"BARRAHOOS." 

Art.  7a  a  ^  barranco  "  is  defined  as  a  term  applied  to  mining  gold  in  clays  or  alluvial 
deposits. 

Art.  71.  "  Barrancos,"  or  pits  for  working  gold  mines  in  clay  or  alluvial  deposits,  can 
not  be  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  discovered  vein  or  within  a  space  of  100  yards  of 
such  Tein. 

Art.  72.  The  working  by  '<  barranco "  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  washing  of  clay  or 
earth  in  pans  or  by  machinery,  and  does  not  give  the  concessionary  of  such  workings  the 
right  to  take  minerals  firom  definite  veins  or  lodes. 

Art.  73.  The  system  of  *'  barrancos  "  may  be  worked  by  any  person  ci^ble  of  making 
contracts,  with  no  other  restrictions  than  those  of  this  cede. 

Art.  74.  This  system  may  not  be  undertaken  within  limits  of  towns  or  public  roads 
within  a  radius  of  100  yards  of  buildings,  aqueducts,  plantations,  and  gardens. 

Art.  75.  Ob  the  discovery  of  an  alluvial  gold  deposit  the  mine  guard  of  the  district  shall 
immediately  establish  the  limits  of  the  working,  each  **  barranco"  to  have  a  superficial  aita 
of  100  square  3rards.    One  person  or  company  may  work  several  "  barrancos." 

Art.  76.  Persons  prospecting  on  private  lands  must  fill  up  any  excavations  before  aban- 
doning the  workings. 

CHAPTBR  IX. — ^WATBR  FOR  MINING  FURFOSD. 

Art.  77.  The  owner  of  a  mining  concession  acquires  the  right  to  take  water  necessary 
for  the  working  of  his  mine  if  the  latter  is  situated  on  public  lands. 

Art.  78.  The  discoverer  of  the  first  mine  in  any  particular  locality  has  the  preferred  right 
to  the  water  necessary  for  an  ordinary  establishment,  and  this  right  shall  continue  even  thoagh 
the  mine  may  temporarily  stop  working. 

Art.  79.  Subsequent  discoverers  acquire  right  to  water  in  order  of  discovery. 

Art.  So.  Every  discoverer  of  a  mine  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  water,  provided  he  does 
not  infiinge  on  the  rights  of  a  previous  discoverer. 

Art.  81.  While  usmg  water  according  to  the  foregoing  articles,  miners  must  not  deprive 
the  owners  of  adjoining  lands  of  the  water  necessary  for  their  animals,  for  irrigation,  for 
operating  machinery,  and  other  purposes.  Supplies  of  water  for  aqueducts  or  other  public 
purposes  must  not  be  interfered  with. 

Art.  82.  Disputes  about  water  for  mining  purposes  must  be  decided  by  experts  appointed 
by  the  interested  parties. 
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Art.  83.  In  cmse  oS  a  dispate  as  to  the  me  of  nirpkis  water,  that  which  remafaui  after 
opentiog  the  mine  of  the  earliest  discoverer  shall  be  considered  is  surplus. 

Art.  S4.  The  right  to  use  surplus  water  can  not  be  contested  by  the  6r8t  concessiontrieB. 

Art.  85.  The  disputes  which  ariae  re^wctini;  the  water  supply  between  miners  and  the 
owners  of  lands  will  be  settled  by  the  civil  authority. 

Art.  86.  In  case  of  a  mine  which  can  not  be  worked  without  the  water  used  in  another 
mine,  the  new  discovefer  will  have  the  rig^t  to  the  snri^us  water  of  the  first  miner  under  such 
conditions  as  shall  guaranty  the  original  discoverer  against  loss  by  reason  of  a  diminished 
water  supply. 

Art.  87.  Water,  after  use  in  one  mine,  may  be  freely  used  in  other  mines  on  the  line  of 
such  flow  of  water. 

Art.  88.  When  the  owner  of  a  mine  situated  above  other  mines  using  the  same  flow  of 
water  suspends  operations,  the  owners  of  the  lower  mines  may  use  the  water  which  was 
formerly  taken  by  die  first  mine. 

Art.  89.  The  right  to  the  use  of  water  b  transferred  with  the  title  to  the  mine,  and 
retons  to  the  community  when  the  mine  is  abandoned.  But  the  owner  of  a  mine  may  by 
contract  reserve  the  right  to  use  the  water  in  connection  with  it. 

Art.  90.  An  abandoned  water  supply  which  has  reverted  to  the  community  is  subject  to 
the  disposition  of  this  chapter. 

Art.  91.  The  leworldng  of  an  abandoned  mine  can  not  deprive  the  user  of  water  for- 
merly used  in  such  mine  of  his  first  claim  to  the  employment  of  the  water. 

Art.  92.  Concessions  situated  above  mines  in  operation  may  use  the  water,  provided  that 
it  is  allowed  to  return  to  its  former  channel  and  is  not  rendered  unfit  for  use  by  the  lower  mines. 

Art.  93.  The  owners  of  upper  mines  whose  property  has  been  acquired  subsequent  to 
the  titles  of  the  lower  mines  must  dispose  of  their  waste  water  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  no 
injary  to  the  lower  mines. 

Art.  94.  In  case  ef  any  damage  resulting  to  mines  firom  the  waste  water  of  other  mines, 
the  owner  of  the  latter  must  indemnify  the  owner  of  the  first  mine,  the  actual  damage  to  be 
estimated  by  experts. 

Art.  95.  This  code  will  govern  all  questions  of  water  supplies  and  indemnities  for  dam- 
ages resulting  firom  the  use  of  water  in  mining. 

CHAPTER  X. — ^TAXES  AND  EXEMPTIONS. 

Art.  96.  Eadi  miidng  concession  auist  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  about  4  cents  on  each  acre. 
If  the  mine  is  being  worked,  the  taxes  shall  be  as  follows : 

(1)  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  precious  stones,  one-half  of  i  per  cent  of  the 
gross  product  of  the  mine. 

(2)  Mines  of  copper  and  other  metals,  coal,  asphalt,  talc,  petroleum,  and  all  others  not 
specified^  the  above  tax  of  4  cents  per  acre. 

Art.  97.  These  taxes  shall  be  paid  monthly  in  cash  at  the  custom-house  nearest  the  min-  * 
ing  district.    The  duty  of  enforcing  these  taxes  devolves  on  the  mine  guards  of  the  district 

Art.  98.  The  following  articles  are  exempt  from  all  import  duties :  Machinery,  tools, 
cables,  rubber  behing,  oils,  and  everything  used  in  the  working  of  mines;  all  instruments  used 
for  assays ;  and  chemicals  and  other  substances  used  in  the  smelting  and  refining  of  minerals. 

Art.  99.  The  mining  of  gold  fixmi  clay  or  alluvial  dqx)sits  is  free  from  all  taxation, 
unless  by  ^edal  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government 

Art.  100.  The  mining  property  will  be  held  liable  for  all  taxes  due  on  the  concession  on 
which  it  is  located. 

CHAPTER  XI. — conditions  FOR  WORKING  MINES. 

Art.  ioi.  Mines  must  be  worked  according  to  the  following  regulations; 
Art.  102.  Each  State  of  the  Venezuelan  federation  shall  be  divided  into  as  many  mining 
districts  as  there  are  territorial  division^  in  the  State. 
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Art.  103.  The  Federal  District  and  the  Territory  of  Colon  constitute  one  district,  and 
each  one  of  the  olher  Federal  Territories  a  separate  district  The  goyemois  of  these  districts 
grant  all  proyisional  titles. 

Art.  104.  The  owners  or  managers  of  mines  must  keep  their  workings  well  ventilated. 

Art.  105.  The  walls  and  roofs  of  all  workings  must  be  supported  by  timbers  or  other  ma- 
terials, and  banks  and  outside  works  protected  by  walls. 

Art.  106.  The  owner  of  amine  will  be  responsible  for  damages  caused  to  another  mine  bj 
his  failure  to  provide  proper  methods  of  drainage. 

Art.  107.  All  ladders  used  in  shafts  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
workmen. 

Art.  108.  Cables  used  in  mines  must  be  of  the  best  quality. 

Art.  109.  Mine-owners  will  be  liable  in  damages  for  any  accident  which  results  in  the 
death  or  injury  of  any  workman. 

Art.  1 10.  Foreign  and  native  mining  companies  must  keep  their  books  in  the  Spanish 
language. 

[  Chapter  XII  defines  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  various  Federal  and  State  mining 
officials.    Chapter  XIII  contains  the  police  regulations  affecting  mining  districts.] 

chapter  XIV.— general  regulations. 

Art.  125.  Every  transfer  of  a  mining  concession  must  be  reported  to  the  minister  of 
public  works  and  mining  inspector. 

Art.  126.  Concessions  for  hydraulic  workings  for  gold  will  in  no  case  exceed  3  square 
miles. 

Art.  127.  In  the  concessions  for  all  aUuvial  gold  deposits  the  use  of  water  fior  working  b 
always  included. 

Art.  128.  The  register  of  the  district  in  which  concessions  are  located  wiH,  as  soon  is 
permanent  titles  are  registered,  forward  certified  copies  to  the  minister  of  public  works. 

Art.  129.  The  director  of  Federal  wealth  will  cause  to  be  kept  a  r^^istiy  of  all  mining 
concessions,  with  their  location,  area,  and  date  of  concession. 

Art.  130.  The  various  Federal,  State,  and  district  authorities  must  faithfully  comply  with 
all  regulations  of  this  code. 

Art.  131.  All  books  of  registry  kept  by  the  chiefe  of  municipalities  will  be  inspected  by 
the  chief  of  the  district. 

Art.  132.  The  first  petitioner  for  any  concession  who  has  complied  with  all  the  provisioos 
of  the  code  has  an  indisputable  right  to  the  ownership  of  the  concession. 

Art.  133.  Plans  of  mining  areas  must  be  bounded  by  straight  lines  and  right  angles. 

Art.  134.  Copies  of  the  rules  of  each  mining  company,  containing  the  hours  of  labor, 
wages  of  employes,  day  of  payment,  and  prices  of  goods  supplied  by  the  company  (if  any), 
shall  be  fixed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  company's  office  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  mine 
guard  and  the  district  inspector. 

CHAPTER  XV. — ^temporary  REGULATIONS. 

Art.  135.  All  mining  titles  extended  in  conformity  with  previous  laws  are  ratified  by 
this  code,  with  the  exception  of  concessions  which  have  been  declared  lapsed. 

Art.  136.  Owners  of  old  concessions  which  have  not  yet  been  worked  may,  within  one 
year  from  date,  present  to  the  minister  of  public  works  their  original  titles,  for  which  permanent 
titles  according  to  the  present  law  will  be  exchanged.  Concessions  which  have  lapsed  and 
were  granted  to  new  petitioners  will  remain  the  property  of  the  new  concessionaries.  Petition- 
ers who  have  been  given  a  permanent  title  will  have  their  concessions  extended  in  con- 
formity with  this  code. 

Art.  137.  When  the  title  of  a  mining  concession  shall  be  presented  to  the  minister  of 
public  works,  together  with  the  certificate  of  registry,  the  minister  will  certify  to  its  ratification. 
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Art.  138.  The  revised  title  will  be  registered  according  to  law  in  the  ofHce  of  the  min- 
ister  of  public  works  and  in  the  registry  of  the  district  in  which  the  concession  is  situated. 

Art.  139.  The  law  of  June  26,  1891,  and  the  regulations  of  September  12  of  the  same 
year  are  hereby  annulled. 

Art.  14a  The  minister  of  public  works  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree. 

JOAQUIN  CRESPO. 


POSSIBLE    INCREASE   OF  TRADE   WITH   CHINA. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  Chinese  merchant  will  buy  in  that 
market  which  holds  out  to  him  the  best  profit.  There  is  no  question  of 
prejudice  for  one  country  to  the  disadvantage  of  another. 

Tacoma  has  recently  been  connected  with  Shanghai  by  a  direct  line  of 
steamers.  The  advantages  that  should  result  to  Tacoma  therefrom  are  ob- 
vious. There  are  two  classes  of  merchandise  that  China  might  import  from 
America — ^goods  such  as  are  used  in  the  United  States  which  are  adaptable 
here  and  goods  made  especially  for  the  Chinese  market.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  goods  as  yet  imported  into  China 
from  the  United  States  belong  to  the  latter  class. 

Manufacturers  of  cotton  fabrics  are  content  to  offer  their  goods  when 
the  demand  of  the  home  market  is  slack  and  they  require  an  outlet  for  sur- 
plus stock ;  but  as  yet  the  United  States  have  not  attempted  to  manufacture 
cotton  goods  to  meet  the  special  features  of  the  market  here. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  giving  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
an  increased  trade  with  China  than  by  transmitting  the  following  tables 
of  imports  and  exports  for  the  years  1891  and  1892  as  compiled  by  the  im- 
perial maritime  customs: 

Imports  {net^  in  i8gi  and  j8g2. 


Articles. 

Z89X. 

Z893. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Opium,  all  kinds •» piculs... 

77, 2a6. 86 

Haikwan  tails. 
28,333,156 

70,928.95 

Haikwan  taels. 
27,418,15a 

Cation  good*. 
Shirtings : 

Gtav.  olain pieces... 

5,985,598 

2,732,779 

S9,30» 
165,617 

92,115 
2,046,043 

235,766 
28,400 

861,  S9« 

zo,  206,936 
5,413,608 

73»237 
406,767 

181,872 
2,504,939 

466, 1X2 

48,280 

1,897,768 

6,460,79a 

2,288,629 

84.887 

165,667 

133,367 
2,090,369 

109,057 
34,680 

644,53a 

10,999,034 

4,717,850 

1x1,070 

4x1. 545 

43«,842 
•,556,902 

908,397 
^2.oao 

White- 
Plain do 

Figuzedf  brocaded,  and  spot- 
ted  pieces... 

Dyed- 
Plain do 

Figured,  brocaded,  and  spot- 
cco«  ••  •  •••••••  •  a  •••«•  •••••••  pieces  •  •  • 

T  cloths do 

Drills: 

English.. do 

Dutch. ..do 

1,452,848 
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Imports  {net^  in  i8gi  and  i8g2 — Continued. 


Articles. 


C^ton  goo(U — Continued. 
Jeans: 

English pieces... 

Dutch do 

American do 

Sheetings : 

English.. do 

American do 

Chintzes,  furnitures,  and  plain  cotton 

prints pieces... 

Twills,  printed do 

Turkey-red  cottons do 

Cotton    lastings,    plain    and    fig- 
ured  pieces... 

Cotton  damasks do 

Velvets do 

Velveteens do 

Jaconets,    cambrics,  lawns,  muslins, 

and  dimities pieces... 

Handkerchiefs dozens... 

Towels do 

Cotton  goods,  undassed 

Cotton  yarn ; 

English piculs... 

Indian do 

Cotton  thread ...do 


Total  cotton  goods. 


189X. 


Quantity. 


«45,8ii 
47.5" 
»7.3i7 

890,017 

a, 008^455 

540*615 

80,650 

776,632 

533. "44 

«,37a 
43,901 

13,016 

096,491 

430.99* 

638,306 


73»os8.5a 

1,138,083.73 

1,778.91 


]Vool«n  goods. 
Camlets : 

English pieces...' 

Dutch do 

Lastings do 

Crape do 

Long  ells.... do 

Spanish  stripes do 

Cloth  (broad,  medium,  habit,  and  Rus- 
sian)  pieces... 

Lusters  and  Orleans : 

Plain do 

Figured do 

Blankets pairs... 

Woolen  yam  and  cord... piculs... 

Woolen  goods,  undassed 


Total  woolen  goods... 


Mi*c*llaneoms  piece  goods. 

Canvas — ~ bolts... 

Undassed -... 


191,772 

zoo 

"8,328 

1,381 

133.334 

56, 187 


32,219 

6,892 

14,936 

19,282 


3.804 


Total  miscellaneous  piece  goods. 

Metals. 

Iron: 

Nail  rod piculs... 

Bar do , 

Hoop M......'. ~do 

Sheets  and  plates do 

Wire do 

Pig  and  kentledge .m. do. 


453,629.62 

198,648.34 

18,472.42 

68,785.76 

63,3x7-57 
64,184.85 


Value. 


ffaikvtan  taeis, 
"8,951 
77,9x8 
29,700 

«# 789. 563 
4.Si9»»59 

655,541 

X55,S4I 

«»»33.6i9 

1,256,678 

4,934 

901,451 

55.479 

180,117 

173,844 
191,190 

464,144 

1,507,239 

»9. 396. 855 

79.445 

53,990,200 


1,020,621 

1,756 
785,749 

5,485 
586,936 

533,413 

665,452 

33,219 
42,444 

46,833 


973,348 


4.695,256 


20,249 
80,955 


101,204 


858,814 

412,088 

45.622 

9x0,531 

951,445 
64,894 


1892. 


Quantity. 


123,960 

l6,220 


20,101 


686,528 
1,326,406 

645,579 

i9«,378 
367,418 

600,747 

9,171 
53,386 

13.752 

306,164 
606,874 
582,799 


49,019-39 
1,954,489-64 

2,063. 12 


99,048 

265 

«»7,343 

>49 
106,370 

55.595 
44,817 

8,233 
14,552 
26, 159 

1,280.86 


7.X35 


300,384-7 
133,821.42 

12,221.4 

44, 3x4- 67 

67,258.35 
97,088.69 


Value. 


Haikwan  taeU. 

192.313 
95,95« 
35,274 

«,399,»y> 

3.»84,X74 

863,830 
385,  xfa 

481,043 

1,444,676 
7,692 

309,5*8 

59,  SM 

«84,95x 
943,347 
176,644 
626,986 

«, 009, 945 
91,056,464 

93,245 


59,707,432 


869,727 

4,590 
808,994 

775 
495.071 
542,007 

1,017,900 

42,657 
41.382 

72,7x4 
100,664 

797. 749 


4,794,230 


56,377 
149.490 


205,867 


564,499 
993,647 
24,7*» 
131,50^ 
261,022 
111,981 
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Imports  {nef)  in  i8gi  and  j8ga — Continued. 


Articles. 


Mrtmh    Continued. 

Iron--Contmued. 

01d> M piculs... 

Ixonvare,  unclassed 

Tin: 

Slabs piculs... 

Plates. do 

Lead: 

Pi{S...... M*. « do 

Tea  and  sheets....... do 

Copper : 

Bar,  rod,  sheets,  plates,  nails..do 

Wire do 

UnmanuCactnred,  slabs,  ore.. do 

Copper  ware,  nnclatsed do 

Yellow   metal  (bar,  rod,  sheets,  and 

Bails)......^......... ^ piculs... 

Brass  wire. do 

Steel ^„ do 

Spelter ^.......^ do 

Qnicksilver ^ do 

Metals,  undassed 


1891. 


Quantity. 


Total  metals. 


SundrUt, 

Betd  nuts piculs... 

B^he  de  mer do 

Birds'  nests.. do 

Clocks  and  watches. pieces... 

Oores  and  spices piculs... 

Coal. ^ tons... 

^^MOKVvvaavvvav*  ■•••••••  ap  ••••••••••••  ••••PsCUI5a«« 

^^y^W^M y  W^r  •« « •••••« •■  •  ••••••  ■•■•■•••■•••  UO ■•■■•• 

Dyes,  aniline 

Fish  and  fishery  products  (not  includ- 
Isg  BAche  de  mer,  isinglass,  and  sea- 
weed)   ~....... piculs... 

Flint  stones ^ do 

Vloar.....„......,«. 

Gnisenc piculs... 

(Slass,  window boxes... 

Ind%o. .M. piculs... 

Isinglass do 

Jade  stone.......^ do 

Maclnnery.....«MM.... 

Mangrove  bark. piculs... 

Mnshrooou piculs... 

Needles. ..............M... 

Oy,  kerosene: 

American..... .M. gallons... 

Rosaian. do 

Faints. piculs... 

Pepper,  Mack  and  while do...... 


Rattans.. 
SMdalvood 


•••••••••••••• 


••••  •••*••  ••  •—■—>■•' 


859,017.86 


67,451.11 
90,717.98 

»54,57S.35 
5.«7S.|6 

7,709.08 
1,259.64 

3«,aS3-9S 
578.78 

30,833.84 

3.075- 05 
57,176.1a 

»3.540-34 
9,145.18 


59*345-51 
36,065.96 

734.3 
14a, 95X 
aa* '35-36 

3^»994 
i5f«a5-37 
110,6x8.47 


984,676.35 
6Sf554  oa 


a,  923- 94 
98,381 

3»  514.97 

8,893.96 

3.757-64 


«75.464-37 
4,894,6x1 

14,580.06 
3,914,258 

39.348,477 
10,000,903 

13, 140. 91 
57.443-76 


101,948.45 

4,684,675-39 
97.458.16 


Value. 


f/aikwnn  taels, 
X, 079,111 
967,108 

1,551,930 
T5,ax7 

599.895 

91,119 
116,018 

94, 8a6 

500,393 

xa.557 

364,952 

55.885 

309.077 
109,901 

X39. X64 
997,918 


7,354,448 


996,868 

854,954 
4»i,5o8 

947,829 

535.105 
1,708,393 

93, 567 
1,195,263 

976*0x6 

% 640, 444 

3»,233 

704.869 

710,141 
932,193 

«7,955 
a34.388 

95,058 
900,500 
M9,477 

«.5o6,S9i 
403,865 

404.945 

4,305,839 

958,213 

159,023 

503.337 
42,063 

392,532 

6,597,259 
489,670 


1893. 


Quantity. 


704,353.75 


66,966.46 
17,970.09 

991,386.39 
9,903.41 

9,170.13 

«.4i5..84 

31,306. 13 
511.76 

96,336.39 

3,163.69 

53.443-18 

44,557-43 
9,591.83 


59,513.63 
40,353.61 

841.93 
104,803 

20, 793- 46 
398,330 

14,113.33 

106,635.03 


393,905.98 
39.665.93 


3.348.13 
64,734 

9.75S.5« 
9,134.19 

3,969.99 


"9,799-54 
5,327,598 

14,910.05 
3,043,539 

31,884,013 
8,649.318 
22,903.59 
66,549.1 


100,813.71 
3,948,201.56 
130,841.3 


Value. 


Haikwam  taelt. 
831,665 
340,154 

«, 758,054 
8«,395 

830,187 
»o,954 

«4a,75« 
38,040 

437, '63 
X3,Z34 

306,996 

57.558 

« 74, 677 
375,381 

«6i,7i5 
394.451 


7,130,866 


989,191 
1,030,905 

449,356 
335.330 

467,577 
8,007,685 

69,535 
«,X57,ooi 

978,931 

9,686,938 

91,061 

670,905 

847.465 
159.342 
50,840 
•04,614 
113,067 

593,449 
109,095 

1,423,896 
433.014 
364.345 

4,081,706 
967,847 
337,462 
596. 13^ 
5X.237 
429,299 

5.836,4x5 
760,97c 
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Imports  {nef)  in  i8gi  and  i8gz — Continued. 


Artido. 


^WiM/ricr— Continued. 

Sapan  wood....... piculs... 

Seaweed  and  agar-agar« do 

Tea,  Japan »........- do...... 

Timber  of  aU  kinds....... -. 

Umbrellas. — pieces.- 

Wines,  beer,  and  spirits.......... 

Wood  of  all  kinds  (sandalwood,  sa- 

pan  wood,  and  timber  excepted) 

Sundries,  unennmerated...... 


Total  sttndries. 


Gniid  total......—, 


......—»« • 


189Z. 


Quantity. 


103,084.35 
4»9»  895.71 


•90.03s.  67 
11,458.98 


433*098 


••• •••••• •••■•• •••••• 


Value. 


Hmikwmn  Uult. 
909,840 

765,707 
«84,634 

«»774i"« 

37,74a 
895,840 

132, 7» 
8«7,073 

»9>454 
7,981,49* 


40,3*9*599 


«34,oo3,563 


z89a. 


Quantity. 


1x8,834.9 
529,548.85 


531,6x4.78 
M,  03a.  39 


667,633 


Value. 


Naikwan  imeis. 

•39,4" 
«»035,3i3 

991,806 

•,447.807 

5i.«84 

Z,o83,«97 

188,450 
364,977 

96x,34z 

9»475,»9* 


49,844,651 


«35, 101,198 


NoTB. — Tbe  plcul  is  equal  to  133^  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  the  haikwan  tael  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
Is  equal  to  about  |z  (United  Sutes). 

Exports  m  i8gr  and  iSqm. 


AitlelcA. 


Aniseed,  star........ -..|dculs... 

Bamboo  and  bamboo  ware 

Beans - piculs... 

Camphor m.. ............do 

Cassia  lifuea. ^ do 

China   ware,  earthenware,  and   pot^ 

tery piculs... 

Qothing  (Chinese),  boots,  and  shoes.... 

Cotton,  raw - piculs... 

Curios -.. 

Fans  of  all  kinds pieces... 

Feathers  (duck,  fowl,  etc.) picub... 

Firecrackers  and  fireworks do 

Fish  and  fishery  products. -.....».-.. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds 

Galangal piculs... 

Glassware,  bangles,  etc do...-. 

Gold  and  silver  ware do....- 

Grass  doth — do 

Hair  of  all  kinds 

Hats,  rush pieces... 

Hemp.. picub... 

Hides,  cow  and  buffalo. do...... 

Horns,  cow  and  buffalo do 

Leather.- do 

Mats  (not  including  matdng).... pieces... 

Matting. rolls... 

Medicines..... ....—«....■... — .. 

Musk ..............piculs... 


M 


!..»»...««««.• 


.OOi—»»« 


Z89X. 


Quantity. 


5,850.7 


669,651.99 
18,5x4. 6x 
69,885.74 

966,5zz.49 


355,584.54 


3a,993,^63 
40,393.47 

ZZO,X3X.8z 


8,078.98 
9i,8zz.z4 

30.38 
9,3x9.84 


z,  706, 969 

43,506.14 

67,59x.a6 

zx,9oo. 38 

9,083. 80 

x6, 439. 546 
938,050 


95.87 
8,1X9.35 


Value. 


Haikwan  taeh. 

70.33« 
3x0, 94X 
79x,3x8 
979,950 
405,965 

808,939 
«,  406, 435 

3,841, "39 

36,164 

466,048 

93x,67x 

i,oxa,53o 
470,409 

517,653 
8,049 

365,49" 
89,065 

900,093 

340,998 

17,096 

930,5x0 

653. »3« 
87,498 

40,393 
454,568 

859.065 
374,487 
399,608 

3M#39« 


z89a. 


Quantity. 


X9,957.88 


«,  14a.  571. 64 
X7,785.69 
90,901. 99 

•69,573.46 


508, 843.  X7 


•6,089.749 

43,889.39 
130,956.6 


16,378.89 
9x,698.63 

•9.57 

9,83X.09 


X,  362,000 
61,598. x8 
69,9xx.34 
14,478.05 
4,8x9.16 
17, •83.0x9 
••3,894 


99.4 
>0»S43-4a 


Value. 


Haikwan  ta^. 

155.636 

349,765 
«»x87,767 

307,99a 
589,3a9 

z,o84,oo8 

«, 593,969 

5,089, 36X 

30,838 
350.665 

375.993 

s,x8x,x38 

496,289 

665,796 
x8,845 

348,758 

77,6x3 

938,940 

357,937 
",023 
356.437 
495,065 
"0,377 
73.40s 
485,574 
806,479 
490,609 

n4,445 
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Exports  in  i8gi  and  i8g2 — Continued. 


Arddet. 


Natgalls piculs... 

Oil    (bean,    groundnut,    tea,    wood, 

etc.).„ picuis... 

Oils,   essential   (aniseed,  cassia  leaf, 

etc).....^ ^ piculs... 

Presenrea.. do 

Provisioas  and  vegetables.. 

Rhubarb » piculs... 

Saffiower.................................do.... 

Sflk: 

Raw— 

Whit«» do.... 

Yellow do.... 

WUd do.... 

Reeled  from  dupions do.... 

(locoons... do.... 

Refuse ^ do.... 

Piece  goods do.... 

Shantung  pongees.. do.... 

Products,  tmdassed do.... 

Skins  (fun),  skin  clothing,  and  rugs.... 

Straw  braid.M..,M^ piculs... 

Sugar: 

Brown m.mm.. .....do.... 

White do.... 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Candy 

Tea: 

Black , 

Dnst......^ , 

Brick.... ..M... — do 

Tablet do 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  prepared do 

Vermicelli  and  macaroni do 

Sundries,  unennmerated 


Total..... 


Z89X. 


Quantity. 


38,933- "5 

44. 589.98 

■»i74-55 
flo5,a36.75 

34,  "7. 76 


3,770.58 

a8z.z8 

90,0x5.09 


74.489.04 

«o,459.55 

»7,043-  43 
Z2.9 

zo, XX9.64 

60.703.99 

XX, 885. 67 

z,a8o.oa 

X, 583. 53 


79,aix.69 

7*7. 544. 87 
123,048. 75 

-    X4,8za.6x 

«,  903, 64*.  54 
ao6,76o.a 

3.530.74 
3a8,86o.5a 

7,24X.oi 
93,838.5 
57,486. a9 

135,363.47 


Value. 


Haikwan  taeis. 
363, zas 

■48,439 

•49."« 

X,  570, 709 
aax,zoa 

597,640 

X35,659 
x6,z5a 

3«x,45a 


««,xo9,749 

a,  405. 74a 
z,5Z3,67o 

645 

590,686 

3,363,883 

6,a6a,654 

908,035 

55a,  9^ 
88x,aa5 

«#6oS,a34 

x»997,563 
50a,  68a 

94»»«S 

«4,979.a59 

3,545,9'! 

"8,978 

■,3*8,755 

Z55,68t 

X,  052, 358 
aio,7a7 

x,»",704 
6,845,190 


100,947,849 


x89a. 


Quantity. 


38,476.98 
44,06a.  4a 

3,x67.84 
993, 808. 96 

18,559.74 


6,598.7 

a55. 73 
87,338.oz 


75,7aa.33 
9,039.93 

x6.433.47 

14.48 

6,539.54 
55,890.98 
X3,zzi.49 

9,7sz.x8 

X,  750.49 


87,373." 

665,  Sao.  8x 
zxo,8i5.4 
8,981.48 

x,xox,a98.34 

188,439- 7» 

855. »8 

333, zxa. a8 

9,045- 3X 
9a, ia7 
81, 347- 89 
X73,4o6.58 


Value. 


Haikatan  tael*. 
460,880 

•56.40X 

383. 36« 

», 572, 5*4 
183,349 

74«,5X5 
•08,941 

XX, 455 
3xx.3ao 


«3,8zo,567 

■.03a, ■5a 

x,47t.»a5 

869 

4x4,455 
a, 603. 745 

6.899,906 

47«,944 

579, X67 

X. 3x5,53a 

■,056.856 

x,6o9,i99 

4x6,194 

48,0x6 

X9. 990, 569 

3,486,604 

3,X76 

■,3x3,179 

x89,979 

X, 074, 75a 

305,034 

x,545,43« 
8, 041,935 

xo3,583,5a5 


Shanghai,  April  14, 1893. 


J.  A.  LEONARD, 

Consul'  General. 


DESTRUCTION    OF  CITY   REFUSE. 

I  have  received  at  different  times  applications  from  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  cities  in  the  United  States  for  particulars  concerning  the  disposition 
of  sewage  in  England,  and  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  that  subject  re- 
cently printed  by  William  B.  G.  Bennett,  the  borough  engineer  and  surveyor 
of  Southampton.    I  have  secured  specifications  from  other  cities,  but,  deem- 
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ing  the  Southampton  ''destructor"  the  best  in  England,  I  waited  for  this 
report. 

I  desire  to  remark  that  the  system  of  sewerage  here  is  similar  to  that 
in  American  cities.  The  authorities  have  not  yet  adopted  any  systems  of 
sewage-gas  consumption,  but  it  is  their  purpose  to  do  so. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  refuse  destruction  the  vegetation 
usually  seen  on  the  shore  immediately  approximate  to  the  city  has  disap- 
peared or  changed,  and  certain  kinds  of  fish  which  feed  upon  sewage  have 
become  scarce  in  the  adjoining  waters. 

JASPER  P.  BRADLEY, 

GmsuL 
Southampton,  May  ri^  iSgj. 


Southampton  Sewage-Precipitation  Works  and  Refuse  Destructok. 

Early  in  1885  the  corporation  of  Southampton  considered  it  expedient  to  introduoe  a  more 
efficient  system  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  house  refuse ;  and  about  the  same  time 
they  found  it  desirable  also  to  clarify  by  precipitation  the  sewage  of  a  particular  district  of 
the  town,  which  was  being  discharged  in  its  crude  state  direct  into  the  Southampton  water 
at  the  town  quay.  Having  been  instructed  to  devise  a  scheme  for  accomplishing  these  ob- 
jects, the  author  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  refuse  destructor  for  destroying  the  ash-bin  con- 
tents and  garbage  of  the  town,  and  also  that  the  sewage  sludge  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
destructor  from  the  two  existing  reservoirs  in  which  it  was  deposited  in  the  process  of 
clarification.  These  reservoirs  are  each  100  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and  at  the  lowest 
end  10  feet  deep.  Formerly  the  sewage  of  a  district  of  the  town,  amounting  to  500,000  gal- 
lons in  twenty-four  hours  from  a  population  of  about  13,000,  for  the  most  part  flowed  by 
gravitation  into  these  reservoirs,  whence  it  was  discharged  into  the  tideway  at  low  water; 
while  a  small  portion,  coming  from  a  low-level  sewer,  passed  direct  into  the  tideway  through 
iron  pipes  laid  under  the  reservoirs.  The  reservoirs  act  alternately,  one  being  left  still  for 
precipitation  of  the  sewage  while  the  other  is  being  filled. 

pneumatic  ejectors. 

In  order  to  render  independent  of  the  tide  the  discharge  of  the  clarified  effluent  from  the 
reservoirs,  and  to  raise  the  low-level  sewage  into  the  reservoirs  for  treatment  with  the  rest, 
two  pneumatic  ejectors  were  erected,  both  of  which  are  worked-  by  power  obtained  from  the 
destructor.  The  smaller,  of  360  gallons'  capacity,  is  placed  in  the  east  reservoir,  below  the  in- 
vert of  the  low-level  sewer,  and  serves  for  transmitting  the  sludge  from  the  reservoirs  to  the 
destructor,  as  well  as  for  raising  the  low-level  sewage ;  and  the  larger,  of  700  gallons'  capacity, 
is  placed  in  the  east  reservoir  for  discharging  the  clarified  ef&uent  into  the  Southampton  water. 
There  is  also  a  third  ejector,  of  360  gallons'  capacity,  which  deals  with  the  sewage  of  another 
district  of  the  town  near  the  destructor  works,  and  is  likewise  worked  by  power  obtained  from 
the  destructor;  with  an  air  pressure  of  12  pounds  per  square  inch  it  raises  the  sewage  about 
18  feet  from  a  low- level  sewer  to  a  higher  one.  This  ejector  was  formerly  worked  by  an 
independent  steam  engine,  costing  for  coal  about  ;f  120  per  annum,  which  is  now  saved 
since  the  adoption  of  the  destructor. 

The  sewage  gravitates  from  the  sewers,  through  the  inlet  pipe,  into  the  ejector  and  gradually 
rises  therein  until  it  reaches  the  underside  of  the  bell.  The  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  inside 
this  bell  is  thus  inclosed;  and  the  sewage  continuing  to  rise  outside  above  the  rim  of  the  bell 
compresses  the  inclosed  air  sufficiently  to  lift  the  bell,  the  spindle  of  which  then  opens  the 
oonyressed'air  admission  Tslvt.    The  compressed  air  thus  antomitfically  admitted  into  the 
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ejector  preaics  on  the  snrfiice  of  the  sewage*  driving  the  whole  of  the  contents  before  it  through 
(he  bell-mouthed  opening  at  the  bottom  and  through  the  outlet  pipe  into  the  iron  rising  main 
or  into  the  hi^-levd  gravitating  sewer*  as  the  case  may  be.  The  sewage  can  escape  from  the 
ejector  by  the  outlet  pipe  only,  because  the  instant  the  air  pressure  is  admitted  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sewage  the  nonreturn  flap  valve  on  the  inlet  pipe  falls  on  its  seat  and  prevents  the 
sewage  from  escapiDg  in  that  direction.  As  the  sewage  flows  out  of  the  ejector,  its  level 
therein  falls  to  that  of  the  cup ;  and  still  continuing  to  lower,  it  leaves  the  cup  (uU  until  the 
weight  of  the  stuff  in  the  porlion  of  the  cup  thus  exposed  and  unsupported  by  the  surround- 
ing sewage  is  sufficient  to  pull  down  the  bell  and  spindle,  thereby  shutting  off  the  admission 
of  compressed  air  to  the  ejector.  The  compressed  air  remaining  within  the  ejector  then 
exhausts  through  an  air-escape  valve  in  the  top,  which  is  opened  by  the  fall  of  the  cup  and 
spindle ;  and  the  sewage  outlet  nonretom  flap  valve  falls  on  its  seat,  retaining  the  sewage  in 
the  rising  main.  The  sewage  then  flows  once  more  into  the  ejector  through  the  inlet,  driv- 
ing the  free  air  before  it  through  the  air-escape  valve  as  the  sewage  rises ;  and  so  the  action 
goes  on  as  long  as  there  is  sewage  to  flow.  The  position  of  the  bell  and  cup  floats  is  so 
adjusted  that  the  compressed  air  is  not  admitted  until  the  ejector  is  full  of  sewage,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  exhaust  until  the  ejector  is  emptied  down  to  die  discharge  leveL 

RESERVOiaS. 

In  each  leservoh  there  i:  a  floating  sewage  inlet,  consisting  of  a  pipe  hinged  to  the  laiger 
or  effluent  ejector  and  shackled  to  a  buoy ;  the  latter  causes  the  free  end  of  the  pipe  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  level  of  the  liquid,  keeping  its  mouth,  which  is  covered  with  perforated 
plate,  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any 
floating  solid  matter.  Directly  the  clarification  by  precipitation  has  been  effected  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  a  valve  is  opened,  admitting  the  liquid  into  the  larger  ejector,  whence  it  is  at  once 
discharged  into  the  tideway.  A  supplementary  sewage  outlet  is  also  provided  in  each  reser- 
voir for  discharging  the  liquid  by  gravitation  when  the  tide  is  low  enough.  When  the  whole 
of  the  liquid  has  been  thus  drawn  off,  the  buoy,  resting  now  upon  the  floor  of  the  reservoir, 
keeps  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  pipe  high  enough  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  sludge  into  the 
larger  or  effluent  ejector ;  and  by  opening  a  valve  the  sludge  is  then  admitted  into  the  smaller 
or  sludge  ejector  situated  at  the  lower  level  and  is  transmitted  by  air  pressure  through  a  line 
of  4-inch  cast-iron  pipes,  about  a  ndle  in  length,  to  the  destructor  erected  on  the  Chapel 
Wharf.  An  air  pressure  of  40  pounds  per  square  inch  is  required  for  working  the  sludge 
ejector  and  of  10  pounds  for  the  eflluent  ejector. 

PREaPITATION. 

Ferrozone  is  used  for  precipitating  the  sludge;  it  is  mixed  with  just  enough  clean  water 
to  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste,  which  is  led  through  a  shoot  into  a  box  wi&  perforated 
ddes  placed  in  the  sewer.  The  sewage  flowing  past  washes  the  ferrozone  gradually  out  of 
the  box,  and  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  it  by  the  time  it  discharges  into  the  reservoirs  at  a 
manhole  150  feet  distant  from  the  box.  A  small  stream  of  water  falling  upon  the  ferrozone 
prevents  it  from  consolidating.  The  box  is  filled  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
method  of  dosing  the  sewage  has  proved  quite  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

MANURE-MIXING. 

On  arriving  at  the  destructor  the  sludge  is  delivered  into  a  cell,  from  which  it  is  drawn  as 
required  through  a  valve  pipe ;  and  after  mixture  with  road  sweepings  or  sorted  house  refuse 
it  is  turned  out  as  a  good  manure,  which  frt>m  the  commencement  has  all  been  readily  bought 
up  by  agriculturists  at  2s.  per  load  delivered  at  the  works.  On  an  average,  sixty-seven  cart 
loads  of  ash-bin  contents  are  daily  collected  and  disposed  of,  the  ascertained  weight  of  the 
load  in  each  cart  averaging  a  little  under  17  cwts.  The  road  sweepings  are  never  burnt; 
but,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  the  sludge  is  run  into  bays  made  of  the  road  sweepings, 
and  is  aUo  fiUed  in  with  them.    The  quantity  of  road  sweepings  thus  utilized  amounts  in 
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twenty-four  hoars  to  about  8  tons.  Arrangements  were  provided  at  first  for  barning  the 
sludge,  for  which  purpose  it  was  discharged  into  a  tank  on  the  floor  of  the  destructor  and 
drawn  out  through  ports  in  the  front,  opposite  the  feed  openings  of  the  firing  chambers,  where 
its  moisture  was  absorbed  by  the  ash-bin  contents,  which  were  backed  up  against  the  ports 
with  this  object ;  and  the  mixture  was  then  raked  into  the  fires.  Large  quantities  of  sludge 
were  thus  destroyed ;  but  the  process  has  since  been  discontinnedf  owing  to  the  ready  sale  of 
sludge  when  prepared  for  manure. 

DESTRUCrOK. 

The  refuse  destructor  has  dx  chambers  or  furnaces,  each  capable  of  bumtng  8  to  li  torn 
of  garbage  per  day.  The  products  of  combustion  pass  through  a  30-horse-power  multitubu- 
lar steel  boiler  in  the  main  flue  into  a  furnace  shaft,  which  is  of  circular  brickwork,  160  feet 
in  height  from  the  ground  line,  6  feet  inside  diameter  at  top,  and  7  feet  at  bottom.  The  shaft 
is  constructed  upon  a  pedestal  14^  feet  square  and  24  feet  high,  of  brickwork  3  feet  thick; 
and  thence  upward  in  four  sections,  of  which  the  first  is  27  inches  thick  and  30  feet  high,  the 
second  22^  inches  thick  and  30  feet  high,  the  third  18  inches  thick  and  38  feet  high,  and 
the  fourth  14  inches  thick  and  38  feet  high.  The  first  30  feet  [of  this  shaft]  is  lined  with  fire 
brick,  and  behind  the  lining  is  a  cavity  4^  inches  wide,  which  is  ventilated  by  apertures  to 
the*  outside  of  the  shaft.  The  foundation  is  loamy  clay,  upon  which  is  laid  a  bed  of  con- 
crete 30  feet  square  and  10  feet  thick.  The  footings  commence  at  23  feet  2  inches  square, 
and  step  off  in  regular  courses  upwards  to  1 5  feet  square  at  a  height  of  6  feet.  The  concrete 
was  filled  in  continuously  until  completion.  The  pedestal  was  then  run  up  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  nearly  three  months  during  the  winter,  after  which  the  work  was  proceeded  with 
until  completion,  occupying  about  six  months  more.  The  cap  is  white  brick  in  cement,  with 
a  string  course  about  20  feet  below  the  top.  Foot  irons  are  built  inside  in  a  winding  lead  up 
to  the  top.  The  shaft  is  provided  with  a  copper-tape  lightning  conductor,  with  iron  rod  and 
crow's-foot  7  feet  above  the  cap;  the  tape  is  about  215  feet  long,  the  bottom  end  being  car- 
ried into  a  well.  In  August,  1888,  the  shaft  was  damaged  by  lightning,  but  was  easily  re- 
paired, owing  to  the  provision  of  the  foot  irons  built  inside  it  At  that  time  the  shaft  was 
plumbed,  and  was  found  to  be  quite  vertical.  The  fires  were  only  damped  down  during  the 
repairs,  which  occupied  about  eight  days.  With  the  exception  of  this  interval  they  have 
been  constantly  burning  for  nearly  six  years.  The  repairs  have  been  almost  nil.  There  is 
also  a  by-pass  from  the  destructor  to  the  shaft  for  enabling  the  burning  process  to  be  con- 
tinued when  the  boiler  in  the  main  flue  b  not  required  or  during  cleaning  and  repairs.  No 
obnoxious  fiunes  from  the  combustion  have  been  perceived. 

STEAM  POWER. 

The  steam  generated  in  the  boiler  u  employed  for  driving  a  pair  of  engines  of  $1)4  in- 
dicated horse  power,  which  compress  air  into  two  large  receivers  at  Chapel  Whaif,  whence 
it  passes  through  a  5-inch  main  to  the  town  quay,  where  it  is  automatically  supplied  to  the 
ejectors  when  required  for  working  them.  The  air  also  serves  for  driving  the  precipitated 
sludge  through  the  4-inch  main  from  the  reservoirs  to  the  destructor,  for  which  purpose  die 
air  is  led  by  a  pipe  from  the  receiver  at  Chapel  Wharf  to  the  head  of  the  main  at  the  town 
quay.  A  6-horse-power  engine,  used  in  connection  with  the  machinery  for  the  preparation 
of  fodder  for  forty  horses  at  the  corporation  stables,  is  also  driven  by  steam  from  the  same 
boiler  that  supplies  the  air-compressing  engines. 

UTTLIZATION  OF  SLUDGE  AND  REFQSB. 

All  obnoxious  matters  are  collected  throughout  the  borough  in  covered  iron  tumbler-carts 
of  2  cubic  yards'  capacity,  which  go  up  the  inclined-roadway  approach  to  the  destructor  and 
discharge  their  contents  into  the  firing  chambers.  The  road  sweepings  are  frequently  dis- 
charged into  a  hopper  over  an  incorporator  driven  by  a  small  engine  and  are  mixed  with 
the  sludge  as  required ;  this  is  generally  done  in  wet  weather.    The  residue  from  the  coo- 
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dnaoas  day  and  night  combustion  consists  of  about  20  per  cent  of  good,  hard  dinkers  and 
sharp,  fine  ashes.  The  clinkers  are  used  for  the  foundation  of  roadways  and  the  manufacture 
of  paving  slabs ;  the  latter  have  already  been  used  in  paving  several  footpaths  of  the  town 
and  the  new  public  baths  at  a  cost  of  2j.  6</.  per  square  yard.  The  fine  ashes  are  also  em- 
ployed for  making  mortar,  with  which  the  stables  and  swimming  baths  have  been  erected, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.    The  mortar  is  also  fold  to  builders  at  ^s.  Sd.  per  cubic  jrard. 

ELECTRIC   UaBTDfa 

The  waste  heat  from  the  destructor  is  utilized  for  producing  electricity.  The  air-com- 
pressing engines  drive  a  djmamo  of  150  volts.  At  the  present  time  the  works  are  lighted 
with  two  arc  lamps  of  3,ooo-candle  power  each  and  twelve  incandescent  lamps  of  i6-candle 
power  each ;  and  four  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works  have  been  lighted  experimentally 
for  the  information  of  the  corpcration,  which,  firom  the  successful  results  obtained,  resolved  to 
extend  the  installation  to  the  municipal  offices,  a  town  clock,  the  Hartley  Institution,  and 
the  town  hall  at  the  Bar  Gate.  For  this  purpose  it  was  proposed  to  place  accumulators  in 
the  basement  of  the  municipal  building  and  charge  them  through  a  cable  from  the  works. 
Qrcumstances  having  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  street  lighting,  the  pnbUc  became  finan- 
cially the  losers,  and  a  private  company  is  now  supplying  consumen. 

OTHER   USES. 

Tlie  destructor  is  also  employed  in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  a  neighboring  authority  by 
supplying  to  the  local  board  of  Shirley  and  Freemantle,  about  lyi  miles  from  the  works, 
sufficient  compressed  air  to  work  ejectors  which  they  have  erected  in  connection  with  the 
disposal  of  their  precipitated  sewage  sludge  from  a  population  of  i5,ocx).  The  compressed 
air  is  conveyed  through  a  4-inch  main  from  the  destructor  works  to  their  precipitation  reser- 
voirs, thus  saving  them  the  cost  of  a  pumping  station  and  bringing  to  the  corporation  a  return 
of  ;f  200  a  year,  which  is  received  for  the  compressed  air.  Thus  the  destructor  works  are 
now  dealing  with  the  sludge  of  nearly  30,000  inhabitants. 

COST. 

The  initial  coat  of  the  complete  destructor — including  engine  house,  inclined  roadway, 
chimney  shaft,  boiler,  and  ironwork — was  ^^3,723  (|i8,ii6.ii),  and  the  sewage  disposal 
works  on  the  town  quay  cost  about  jf  3,000  (114,598).  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Shirley  and 
Freemantle  works,  which  consist  of  three  reservoirs  veiy  similar  in  construction  to  those  at 
the  town  quay. 

The  annual  expense  for  burning  refiise  is  as  follows : 


Description. 

Amount. 

Two  stokers,  one  by  day  and  one  by  night,  at  a^s 

Two  feeders,  one  by  day  and  one  by  n«eht,  at  93#.  it/..................... 

£    *.  d. 
iy>    0    0 
X9I    6    8 

|63«.58 
590.39 

Total  per  annum m.m........». 

95Z    6    8 

I,S99.97 

VALUE  OF  REFUSE  AS  FUEL. 

Tie  quantity  of  reluse  burnt  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  is  a  little  over  50  tons,  so  that 
the  cost  of  burning  is  about  S}id,  per  ton.  The  minimum  quantity  burnt  per  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours  is  about  25  tons,  which  has  been  sufficient  to  maintain  steam  for  the  engines  of 
31)^  indicated  horse  power.  This  is  equivalent  to  16  cwts.  of  refuse  per  indicated  horse 
power  fior  twenty-four  houzs,  or  75  pounds  of  refuse  per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour. 
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The  annual  expenditure  for  the  sewage  clarification  and  disposal  is  as  follows: 


Description. 

Amount. 

PredDkadne  material  for  46c  days,  averanas  about  km.  per  day 

xa8 
104 

1437  94 
506.06 

EngiiMMiriver  aiui  laborers  at  reservoirs. .»...%••••.. •.......■....•«.•■...•. ••..... • 

Two  men  at  wharf  "iWl^ir  manure 

Total  oer  annum..... •« 

339 

1.566.84 

REVENUE. 

The  amoant  realized  from  the  sale  of  manure  and  for  the  supply  of  compressed  air  dming 
last  year  (1891)  was  ;f  600  (12,919.60).  The  products  from  the  destructor — including  con- 
crete slabs,  clinkers  used  for  concrete  foundations,  and  fine  ashes  for  mortar  and  for  founda- 
tions of  footwalks — ^represent  about  £3100  (11,459.80).  To  these  may  also  be  added  the 
saving  of  the  coal  which  was  required  for  working  the  engines  previously  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  destructor. 


In  a  dispatch  subsequent  to  the  foregoing  Consul  Bradley  transmitted  a 
printed  report,  prepared  by  the  engineer  inspector  of  the  local  government 
board  of  London,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

BURNING  SCREENED  REFUSE. 

The  burmng  of  screened  or  selected  refuse  under  steam  boilers  is  in  practice  at  Maaches* 
ter,  Bolton,  Glasgow,  and  Birmingham^  At  the  three  first-named  places  large  grate  area,  a 
thin  fire,  and  fi'equent  clinkering  and  firing  are  depended  on ;  but  at  Birmingham  there  are 
special  arrangements  which  deserve  notice.  At  the  Montague  street  wharf,  where  by  far  the 
larger^art  of  the  refuse  is  burned  under  boilers  to  raise  steam  for  drying  excreta,  there  are 
thirteen  multitubular  boilers,  eleven  of  them  13  feet  long  and  two  11  feet  long,  and  all  6  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter.  They  have  fire  grates  5  feet  wide  and  5  feet  6  inches  long,  fitted  with 
patent  lifting  and  moving  fire  bars,  designed  to  break  up  the  fire  and  prevent  dinkers  form- 
ing in  large  cakes  and  to  keep  the  spaces  between  the  bars  clear.  The  play  of  the  bars  can 
be  regulated  to  suit  the  kind  of  refuse  burning,  or  it  can  be  stopped  entirely.  The  efiect 
when  in  use  is  to  woik  the  clinker  to  the  back,  where  it  falls  over  the  end  of  the  fire  grate 
and  is  removed  when  cool  from  the  ash  pit  The  refiise  burned  under  these  boilers  is  that 
firom  which  the  fine  ashes  have  been  screened  for  mixing  with  excreta,  and  there  is  no  difii- 
culty  in  maintaining  steam  at  sufficient  pressure  to  be  used  for  drying  excreta.  There  are, 
besides,  two  Galloway  boilers,  27  feet  6  inches  long  and  7  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  fed  with 
cinders  screened  from  the  refuse  and  mixed  with  slack,  which  raise  steam  for  two  25-horse- 
power  engines  which  drive  the  machinery  of  the  yard. 

THE  FULS-DESTRUCnON  SYSTEM. 

The  escape  of  dust  and  of  smell  from  the  chimney  must  be  regarded  as  defects  to  be 
remedied,  especially  where  the  air  is  not  already  polluted  by  factory  chimne3rs.  Much  in  the 
way  of  prevention  may  be  effected  by  careful  and  systematic  firing  and  feeding,  combined 
with  large  flues  or  dust  chambers,  frequent  removal  of  dust,  and  proper  regulation  of  the 
draft.  When  these  precautions  do  not  suffice,  passing  the  products  of  combustion  through  or 
over  a  second  fire  appears  to  be  the  most  promising  means  of  destroying  smoke  or  smell  and 
preventing  the  escape  of  dust 

In  other  respects  the  homing  of  town  refuse  by  furnaces  already  in  use  appean  to  be  snc- 
cesafnlly  carried  out    Tbare  is  no  accumnlatioo  of  an  offensive  material  at  the  wodks,  and 
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very  little  smdl.  Everything  combustible  is  bomt  within  a  few  hoan  of  collection  without 
nuisance  and  at  a  cost  which  compares  favorably  with  the  old  system  of  carting  the  refuse  to 
tips.  A  Valuable  means  is  at  the  same  time  provided  for  effectually  disposing  of  infected 
bedding  and  clothing,  condemned  meat  and  provisions,  and  the  carcasses  of  diseased  animals. 
Further  improvements  may  be  expected,  but  the  results  already  attained  show  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  refuse  of  towns  by  fire  is  not  only  practicable,  but  is  the  best,  and  often  the 
only  waj  of  dealing  with  it  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  sanitary  requirements. 

BURNING  DISEASED  ANIMALS  AND  CONDEMNED  FOOD. 

Considerable  care  is  now  taken  [in  Leeds]  with  the  charging  and  clinkering  of  the  for- 
naces.  At  first  all  the  cells  were  clinkered  and  charged,  one  after  the  other,  every  two  and  a 
half  hours  as  quickly  as  the  men  chose  to  do  it;  but  now  a  pair  of  cells  are  charged  every 
twenty-five  minutes  regularly.  The  result  is  that  the  temperature  in  the  main  flue  is  more 
uniform,  and  there  is  less  smoke  firom  the  chimney. 

The  fires  are  kept  continuously  alight,  except  when  drawn  for  repairs.  The  furnaces  are 
filled  op  and  banked  about  i  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  and  the  damper  is  closed  at  7  p.  m.  till  12 
on  Sunday  night.  The  amount  burned  in  the  year  ended  August  31, 1 886,  in  twenty  cells 
was  35,248  tons,  giving  an  average  of  34  tons  per  cell  per  week,  consisting  of  refuse  from 
ash  pits,  with  trade  and  market  refuse.  Mr.  J.  Newhouse  furnished  the  following  list  of  other 
things  destroyed  during  the  same  period:  Eleven  cows,  3  calves,  17  sheep, 4  goats,  298  hogs, 
5  turkeys,  2  carcasses  of  beef,  28  quarters  of  beef,  9  cwts.  of  pork,  lo  cwts.  of  pickled 
tongues,  12  cwts.  of  herrings,  218  cwts.  of  shellfish,  i  cwt.  of  sugar,  285  dogs,  109  cats,  13 
foxes,  I  sea  serpent;  147  mattresses,  beds,  pillows,  and  bolsters;  7  blankets,  quilts,  and  sheets; 
36  pieces  of  carpet,  7  hearth  rugs  and  mats,  33  pieces  of  wearing  apparel,  I  bedstead,  I  sofa, 
I  chair,  and  I  bundle  of  rags. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  year's  work,  and  the  destruction  of  diseased  anim^lff  and  con- 
desmed  food  is  constantly  effected  without  offense.  On  one  occasion,  on  an  outbreak  of 
swine  fever,  200  hogs  were  burned,  and  in  one  afternoon  50  were  destroyed,  3  at  ooce  in  a 
ceUy  only  a  faint  odor  of  roast  pork  being  preceptible  on  a  hill  to  leeward  of  the  chimney. 


THE  ORANGE   FREE  STATE. 

HISTORY. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1893,  ^^^  Orange  Free  State  celebrated  its 
thirty-ninth  birthday  as  a  free  and  independent  Republic.  Prior  to  this  the 
English  Government  took  possession  of  the  country,  proclaiming  British 
sovereignty  over  it.  The  inhabitants  at  that  time  consisted  of  Dutch  pio- 
neers who,  being  irreconcilably  opposed  to  British  rule,  left  the  Cape  Colony 
to  found  their  own  home  (181 2-1835).  Scarcely  had  these  emigrants 
cleared  the  way  of  savage  kaffirs  and  brought  others  to  submission  when  the 
British  stepped  in,  taking  formal  possession  of  this  country  (1847).  '^^^ 
English  Government,  however,  too  weak  in  keeping  the  kaffirs  in  check  and 
unsupported  by  the  emigrant  boers  (farmers),  soon  found  that  it  would  cost 
them  more  to  hold  the  country  than  it  was  worth.*  On  the  23d  of  February, 
1854,  it  offered  freedom  and  liberty  to  the  emigrants,  who  thereupon  founded 
the  Orange  Free  State. 


>It  WM  B»t  kaowB  before  xtTt  that  the  Onutfe  Fxtc  State  wm  a  dhuacnd-produdDg  couutfy. 

No.  «54 ^4. 
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SIZE  AND  BOXnn>ilRIBS. 

The  average  length  of  the  Free  State  is  400  English  miles  and  the  aver- 
age breadth  about  150  miles,  with  a  surface  of  60,000  square  miles  or  3I1- 
062,625  acres.  The  country  has  the  form  of  a  bean  or  kidney  and  may  be 
termed  the  center  of  South  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Vaal 
River  (the  term  "vaal"  means  gray,  that  being  the  color  of  the  water), 
which  divides  it  from  the  Transvaal,  or  the  South  African  Republic.  To  the 
south  the  Orange  River  (the  water  being  of  an  orange  color)  separates  the 
Free  State  from  the  Cape  Colony;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Basutoland— 
a  country  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  kaffirs  called  Basutos,  who  are  under  British 
protection — and  the  colony  Natal,  a  crown  colony  of  England ;  on  the  west 
by  the  world-renowned  diamond-producing  district  of  the  Cape  Colony 
called  Griqualand  West,  named  after  a  certain  type  of  people  originally  from 
white  fathers  and  black  mothers. 

DIVISION. 

The  Orange  Free  State  is  divided  into  nineteen  districts,  these  districts 
again  into  wards,  and  wards  are  made  up  of  large  extensions  of  land  called 
a  fisirm.  These  farms  vary  in  size  and  contain  from  2,500  to  12,000  acres. 
There  are  altogether  sixteen  thousand  farms  in  the  Free  State.  Each  district 
has  at  the  head  a  "landdrost"  (magistrate). 

NATURAL    FEATURES. 

Although  the  Orange  Free  State  possesses  a  few  ranges  of  mountains,  it 
is  a  decidedly  level  country,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  composed  of 
vast  undulating  plains,  with  small  table  mo.untains,  but  more  often  stony 
hills  and  knolls — ^known  locally  as  ''randjes"  and  ''spitskoppen" — dispersed 
here  and  there  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  rivers  are  mostly  narrow 
and  rapid,  having  exceedingly  high  and  steep  banks.  They  can  not  be  made 
available  for  internal  communication,  owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
shallows  and  rapids.  The  State  is  nearly  treeless — the  plains  quite  so.  Some 
of  the  rivers  are  fringed  with  willow  and  mimosa  trees.  Great  efforts  have 
been  made  both  by  the  Government  and  local  societies  to  encourage  tree- 
planting. 

CLIMATE  AND   PRODUCTIONS. 

The  country,  lying  as  high  as  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
cold  in  winter  and  is  in  summer  visited  by  violent  thunderstorms  often  ac- 
companied with  hail.  The  climate  is  nevertheless  dry,  and  the  country  there- 
fore very  healthful,  particularly  for  those  who  suffer  with  consumption  and 
other  pulmonary  complaints.  Numbers  of  invalids,  after  having  sought  re- 
lief in  vain  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  have  visited  the  Free  State;  and 
many  have  not  only  prolonged  their  lives,  but  have  entirely  recovered.  The 
winter  seasons  are  free  of  snow,  and  it  is  quite  a  novelty  if  for  one  day  in 
the  year  it  should  happen  to  snow.  The  country  is  often  subjected  to  long 
droughts.    It  is  almost  exclusively  a  pastoral  country,  only  a  very  small  area 
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being  under  cultivation.  Sheep,  goats,  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  mules 
tfirive  remarkably  well;  ostrich  farming,  also,  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Game  is  still  abundant,  especially  the  springbok,  a  species  similar  to  the 
chamois.     The  rivers  abound  with  fish. 

PBOFLB. 

The  population  of  the  Orange  Free  State  is  about  210,000,  including 
the  kaffirs.  The  official  language  is  Dutch  and  differs  slightly  from  the 
Dutch  as  spoken  in  Holland.  The  farmers  and  largest  landowners  are  for 
the  greater  part  descendants  of  the  Huguenots,  who  emigrated  to  South 
Africa  in  1687.  The  rest  are  of  English  and  German  descent.  The  com- 
mercial people  are  Germans  and  English ;  the  Free  Stater  prefers  farming. 

EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
aTIZKNSHIP. 

Biughera  (citizens)  of  the  Orange  Free  State  are  constituted  of  the  following  classes: 

(1)  Whites  bom  in  the  State  before  and  after  the  23d  of  February,  1854. 

(2)  Whites  admitted  as  burghers  under  the  constitution  of  1854  and  under  the  modified 
coDstitotioa  of  1866. 

(3)  Whites  who  have  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  and  who  possess  fixed  property 
registered  in  their  names  to  the  value  of  £iSo  (I750). 

(4)  Whites  who  have  resided  in  the  State  three  successive  years  and  have  given  a  written 
tngagement  of  allegiance  to  the  State  and  its  laws,  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  granted 
them  by  the  landdrost  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside. 

(5)  Qvil  and  judicial  servants  who,  before  entering  upon  office,  have  taken  the  oath  of 
allqpance  to  the  State  and  its  laws. 

RIGHTS  OF  SUFFRAGE. 

Burghers  of  18  years  of  age  and  upwards  have  the  right  of  suffrage  at  the  elections  of 
fidd  OHnet  and  commandant. 

Registered  voters  for  President  or  members  of  the  Volksraad  require  the  following  quali- 
fications: 

(1)  Burghers  bom  in  the  State  aged  21. 

(2)  Burghers  having  unencumbered  fixed  property  registered  in  their  names  for  an  amoimt 
of>fi5o. 

(3}  Burghers  paying  a  rental  on  fixed  property  of  ;f  36  per  annunL 

(4)  Bvrghers  drawing  a  fixed  salary  of  ;£'200  per  annum. 

(5)  Bmghers  having  movable  property  amounting  to  ^£'300,  and  who  have  resided  at  least 
three  years  in  the  State. 

THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  State  President  is  elected  by  the  registered  burghers,  the  Volksraad 
nominating  one  or  more  persons  for  election.  The  President  is  elected  for 
five  years,  but  he  is  eligible  for  reelection.  He  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
council,  has  the  control  of  all  public  departments,  and  administration  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  public  service,  for  which  he  is  answerable  to  the 
Volksraad,  his  transactions  being  also  subject  to  appeal  to  that  body.  He 
has  the  prerogative  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Government  offices,  subject 
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to  the  confirmation  of  the  Volksraad;  to  suspend  any  Government  official; 
and,  with  a  majority  of  the  executive  council,  to  exercise  pardon  in  any 
criminal  case.  He  declares  war  (with  the  sanction  of  the  Volksraad)  and 
concludes  peace.     His  salary  is  ^15,000  C;;^3}Ooo)  per  annum. 

THE  VOLKSRAAD   (CONGRESS). 

The  highest  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Volksraad,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  by  their  constituents  for  four  consecutive  years,  there 
being  one  member  for  each  ward  and  for  each  chief  town  of  a  district.  Of 
this  number  half  retire  by  rotation  every  two  years,  new  elections  taking  place 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  The  Raad  meets  in  session  annually  at  Bloemfon- 
tein,  and  an  extraordinary  session  may  be  convened  by  the  State  President 
for  the  consideration  of  any  urgent  question.  Any  burgher  is  eligible  for 
election  who  has  not  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  any  misdeed,  who  has 
never  been  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  who  has  his  fixed  residence  in  this  State, 
who  is  not  under  25  years  of  age,  and  who  possesses  fixed  property  to  the 
value  of  at  least  j£s^^'  ^  member  of  the  Raad  is  forced  to  resign  should 
he  be  absent  from  two  successive  yearly  sessions.  The  Raad  elects  at  its 
yearly  session  a  chairman  from  its  members,  the  chairman  having  a  casting 
vote.  Twelve  members  make  a  quorum.  The  total  number  of  members 
is  52. 

THE   EXECUTIVE   COUNCIL. 

The  executive  council  consists  of  the  landdrost  of  Bloemfontein,  the 
Government  secretary,  and  three  unofficial  members  elected  by  the  Volks- 
raad, who  assist  the  State  President  with  their  counsels.  It  meets  as  often 
as  is  required.  It  draws  up  its  yearly  report  of  transactions  and  submits  it 
to  the  Volksraad,  A  majority  of  half  has  the  power  of  convoking  the  Volks- 
raad in  extraordinary  session;  it  has  also  the  power  of  declaring  noartial 
law. 

LAW  COURTS. 

The  law  courts  of  the  State  are : 

(i)  The  landdrost  court,  having  police  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  It  can 
bind  over  in  the  sum  of  ^100  for  six  months,  fine  up  to  j£^y  imprison  for 
three  months  with  hard  labor,  and  inflict  corporal  punishment  up  to  twenty- 
five  lashes.     It  has  civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  up  to  j^^j  los, 

(2)  The  landdrost  and  heemraden  {Dike-reeve)  court,  consisting  of  the 
landdrost  and  two  assessors,  who  can  bind  over  in  the  amount  of  ;£'ioo  or 
twelve  months,  fine  up  to  ;^io,  imprison  with  hard  labor  for  four  months, 
and  inflict  corporal  punishment  up  to  thirty-nine  lashes.  It  has  civil  juris- 
diction in  cases  up  to  ;;^75.  Six  heemraden  are  elected  by  the  Volksraad  in 
each  district,  who  hold  office  for  two  years. 

(3)  The  high  court  consists  of  three  judges,  of  whom  one  goes  on  circuit. 
This  court  has  unlimited  jurisdiction,  and  can  try  all  serious  crimes  and 
offenses,  and  dispose  of  all  civil  cases  from  ;^75  upwards. 
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OOMMANDO   (militia). 

The  field  cornets  are  elected  by  and  from  the  burghers  of  each  ward.  A 
field  commandant  is  elected  in  each  district  by  and  from  the  burghers. 
The  field  comets  and  field  commandants,  combined  (or  commando),  elect 
from  their  numbers  in  case  of  war  their  own  commandant-general,  who  takes 
supreme  command  of  the  whole,  receiving  his  instructions  from  the  Presi- 
dent. The  combined  commandants  and  field  comets,  during  the  course  of 
war,  may  depose  the  commandant-general  and  nominate  a  successor,  having 
notified  their  reasons  for  so  doing  to  the  State  President,  who  shall  fix  a  day 
for  a  new  election.  After  the  war  the  commandant-generalship  ceases  to 
exist.  The  field  comets  and  commandants  must  be  residents  in  their  re- 
spective districts  and  be  owners  of  fixed  property.  All  burghers  from  16  to 
60  years  of  age  are  liable  to  commando  service.  The  whole  military  force 
amounts  to  about  21,000  fighting  men.  The  only  standing  military  corps 
is  the  artillery  at  Bloemfontein,  the  capital.  The  men  to  the  number  of  50 
to  60  are  commanded  by  a  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  six  noncommissioned 
officers.  The  heavy  guns  are  of  Krupp's  make.  The  fort  contains  only 
eight  Armstrong  9-pounders  and  six  Krupp  9-pounders.  The  artillerists 
serve  three  years  as  volunteers;  they  receive  a  pay  of  24  cents  per  day,  a  free 
education,  and  free  subsistence  during  that  time.  About  three  hundred  men 
have  already  been  trained  at  that  institution,  who  can  be  called  up  at  any 
time  to  do  duty  if  required. 

Although  the  kaffirs,  /.  e,,  the  befriended  ones,  have  to  assist  in  time 
of  war,  and  although  they  pay  taxes  in  different  shapes,  yet  they  do  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage.  They  have  no  say  in  any  matter  and  are  looked 
upon  as  a  class  of  animals  of  the  better  and  more  useful  sort,  not  being 
allowed  to  live  among  white  people. 

AGWCULTURE. 

The  annual  agricultural  show  was  held  here  on  the  15  th  of  Febmary  last 
and  was  well  attended,  not  alone  by  Free  Staters,  but  also  by  people  firom 
surrounding  countries.  The  chief  exhibits  were  wool,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
wheat,  and  other  productions;  also  a  great  number  of  American  agricultural 
implements  of  the  latest  improvements,  which  implements  were  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  farming  population. 

The  next  day  the  first  agricultural  congress  assembled  for  a  two  days' 
session  to  discuss  all  matters  relating  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture;  it 
was  well  attended  and  represented  from  all  parts  of  the  Free  State.  This 
congress  is  to  meet  annually  at  the  capital — Bloemfontein. 

The  crops  are  now  in,  and  breadstuffs  have  fallen  in  price ;  but  with  the 
winter  season  before  us  it  is  anticipated  that  they  soon  will  fetch  the  prices 
of  last  year. 

COMMERCE. 

Trade  has  somewhat  decreased  at  the  capital,  and  merchants  begin  to 
complaizL     It  is,  however,  not  so  in  other  parts  of  the  Free  State,  where 
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shopkeepers  still  have  a  medium  trade.     There  is  nevertheless  a  great  de- 
mand for  American  agricultural  implements  and  windmill  pumps. 

MINING. 

The  production  for  the  twelve  months  ending  February,  1893,  ^^  ^^^ 
Yagersfontein  Diamond  Mine  amounted  to  166,712  carats,  valued  at  about 
^1,600,000.  The  present  average  value  of  diamonds  is:  For  Kimberley 
diamonds,  $S  per  carat;  Yagersfontein,  |io.  By  the  price  per  carat  quoted 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Yagersfontein  production  is,  on  an  average,  superior 
to  the  class  of  diamonds  found  in  Kimberley  and  elsewhere.  The  mine  is 
peculiar  in  producing  the  perfect  "blue-white"  class  of  diamonds,  which 
are  considered  superior  to  any  other.  At  the  present  rate  of  working,  the 
Yagersfontein  mine  can  be  worked  at  least  another  fifty  years  and  will  yield 
comparatively  more  diamonds  year  by  year,  as  in  diamond  mining  the  deeper 
a  mine  is  worked  the  better  the  yield  and  quality  become. 

E.  R.  LANDGRAF, 

Consular  Af^ent. 

BLOEifFONTEiN,  April  I ^  ^^93*    (Received  June  9,  1893.) 


KOREAN   TRADE   IN   1891-'92. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  Korean  trade  returns  for  1892  is  the 
falling  off  in  both  imports  and  exports  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  year  1891,  however,  represented  the  high- water  mark  of  Korean  trade, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  tide  should  now  turn  back.  Prosperity 
in  Korea  to  a  certain  extent  depends  upon  conditions  in  Japan,  Korea's 
largest  customer.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  Korean  exports  goes  to  Japan; 
the  prices  of  rice  and  beans,  the  two  great  staples  of  Korea,  are  controlled  by 
the  crops  of  that  country.  In  1892,  the  crops  in  Japan  being  good,  Korea 
could  not  sell  there  the  same  amount  of  products  as  in  1890  and  1891,  and 
consequently  had  not  as  much  money  available  for  her  own  purchases. 

Large  stocks  of  cotton  goods  were  carried  over  from  1891,  and  the  con- 
tinuous depreciation  of  the  currency  (copper  cash)  and  consequent  uncer- 
tainty of  values,  added  to  the  fluctuations  of  silver,  contributed  to  produce 
the  dull  and  unremunerative  trade  of  1892. 

In  his  report  for  1891,  the  chief  commissioner  of  customs  estimated  that 
the  entire  import  trade  was  derived  from  the  following  countries  in  the  pro- 
portions mentioned : 


Country. 


Cnifm  ■«.....»...«.»..«.». «««....». .«.....••...»•»» 

GcmuuiyM.  ..•••. ..•..»M«.«.<.M..«.«*.*.*.MM..w..M 


Per  cent. 


55.5 

Z8.5 

«5 

4-5 


Country. 


France..... 

Holland........... .«. .............mm... 

Other  coimtries...........M«M.M....M.M...... 


Percent. 


•.5 

I 
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England,  being  the  principal  source  of  snpply,  has,  of  conrse,  been  At 
chief  sufferer  by  the  late  depression ;  but  it  so  happens  that  American  trade, 
instead  of  losing,  has  gained  very  considerably  during  1892,  not  only  in 
cotton  goods,  but  in  kerosone  oil,  the  leading  articles  imported.  A  much 
larger  quantity  of  both  has  been  sold  than  before,  and  the  above  propor- 
tions do  not  hold  good*  American  drills  are  growing  in  &vor  and  may 
eventually  command  a  fair  share  of  the  trade,  as  they  have  done  in  the  north 
of  China.  Our  sheetings,  however,  are  not  liked;  they  are  too  heavy  and 
coarse.  The  Koreans  prefer  the  smoother  fabric  of  the  fine  English  sheet- 
ings, though  filled  with  size. 

I  append  a  table  of  very  considerable  interest,  showing  the  entire  trade 
of  Korea  since  it  was  opened  to  western  nations^  values  being  given  in 
Mexican  dollars: 


XI85.-.. 


stSj.. 

xtat.. 

X8S9..... 


•••■••«••«•»«•••••••••■••«••• 


••••••••«•••••• 


Goods. 


3M»<»3 
5<Hf«aS 

867,058 
«.»33.«4X 
3,5So»47« 
3*366,344 
a» 443, 739 


Gold. 


l3»»' 

X4z*S94 
x#«30,4M 

1,388,269 

^ 373*965 
989,091 

749i^ 
689,078 

853, 75X 


TotaL 


l737»^ 
5^.6x7 

»»  634*  7*3 
•f»93.a*S 
•,a4x,M3 

■•MS»f3a 
4»3«»»»77 
4»055,4M 
3.896*490 


ax, 304,274 


iBfOTtSof 


l999»7»» 

«»67*»5«« 

>»474»i>5 

«»«X5*44« 

3» 046* 443 

3.377»S>5 

4»7*7,«39 
5,956,468 

4.598.485 


28,967,958 


Balucoor 

tnda 


SfS4x*945 

S39*47* 
6nf  X76 

•o5»4«> 
i,i«z,883 

497,668 
x,aox,o46 
>• 301,995 


7.763,  «4 


These  are  the  statistics  of  the  regular  business  through  the  custom-house. 
There  is,  besides,  some  frontier  trade  and  more  or  less  smuggling  at  Ping 
Yang.  There  is  also  some  red  ginseng  smuggled  outward,  and  perhaps 
some  opium  smuggled  in;  but  practically  this  represents  the  business  of 
Korea  with  foreign  nations.  There  is  in  these  nine  years,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, an  apparent  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  some  ^8,000,000. 
This  may  be  suflSciently  accounted  for,  however,  by  the  undeclared  gold  ex- 
port, and,  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  imports  have  been  undervalued, 
especially  of  late,  owing  to  the  unremunerative  character  of  the  business,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  duties  under  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  the  actual  balance  to 
be  accounted  for  may  be  larger  stilL 

OIL. 

The  introduction  of  the  tank  system  for  the  storage  of  petroleum  is 
likely  to  revolutionize  the  trade  in  the  East,  and  the  American  product  may 
be  driven  out  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  Russian.  Both  are  now  selling, 
I  am  told,  at  a  loss. 

RICE. 

Tlie  chief  objection  to  Korean  rice  in  Japan  Is  the  careless  and  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  is  cleaned.    In  itself,  however,  it  is  superior  in  quality 
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to  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  grain,  and  the  introduction  into 
Chemulpo  of  the  Engelburg  huUer  by  an  American  firm  is  likely  to  work  a 
revolution  in  the  trade.  This  machine  delivers  a  clean  white  rice,  entirely 
free  from  dirt  and  husks,  and,  although  just  becoming  known,  is  taxed  to 
its  utmost  capacity. 

FISHERIES. 

On  the  east  and  southeast  coasts  these  have  yielded  enormously  rich 
returns.  They  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  Korea,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  supply  of  fish  has  compensated  for  the  deficiency 
of  cereals  during  the  past  year.  I  quote  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Hunt,  com- 
missioner of  customs  at  Fusan : 

Extraordinary  numbers  of  cod  and  herring  were  netted  daily  daring  the  season,  and  hi 
December  the  shoals  of  herring  caught  on  the  east  coast  were  so  phenomenal  that  level 
ground  suitable  for  drying  the  fish  previous  to  exportation  as  manure  to  Japan  was  insufficient 
In  the  vicinity  of  Neshau,  45  miles  northeast  of  Fusan,  the  hills  were  strewn  with  them,  and 
the  air  was  fouL    The  nets  in  use  are  of  inferior  make,  otherwise  the  catch  would  be  laiger. 

GOLD. 

As  is  usually  the  case  when  crops  are  small,  the  export  of  gold  has  be- 
come larger.  The  scale  of  agricultural  wages  being  reduced,  the  workman 
turns  his  attention  to  washing  for  gold.  The  declared  export  of  1892  was 
^8521751,  against  1689,078  for  1891,  or  an  increase  of  ^163,673.  How 
much  is  taken  away  privately  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  probably  three 
times  as  much.  In  China  it  is  commonly  estimated  that  the  declared  pro- 
duction is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

MINT. 

The  transfer  of  the  mint  from  Seoul  to  Chemulpo  and  the  completion  of 
its  establishment  there  was  effected  during  1892.  A  few  coins  were  struck 
off,  but  not  placed  in  general  circulation,  as  the  representative  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  objected  to  them.  The  inscription  "Ta  Cho  Sen"  ap- 
peared on  the  coins,  and  as  the  character  ''Ta''  (meaning  great)  is  used  by 
China  to  designate  that  Empire,  it  was  considered  an  improper  assumption 
for  a  tributary  country,  as  Korea  is  regarded  by  China.  Operations  ceased, 
and,  a  dispute  arising  between  the  Japanese  contractors,  one  of  whom  wished 
the  contract  annulled,  the  Government  discharged  the  workmen  and  paid 
off  all  its  obligations  in  connection  with  the  mint. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  which  was  made  with  a  Japan- 
ese syndicate,  five  coins  were  to  be  issued.  The  relative  value  of  these  coins 
is  based  on  the  cost  equivalent  and  is  as  follows : 

(x)  S-"yang"  silver  piece  (similar  to  Japanese  silver  yen),  equal  to  500 
cash. 

(2)  z-^'yang"  silver  piece  (similar  to  Japanese  20-sen  piece),  equal  to 
zoo  cash* 
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(3)  A  "tu  ton  o  p6n"  nickel  piece  (similar  to  Japanese  5 -sen  piece), 
equal  to  25  cash. 

(4)  An  "o  pdn"  copper  piece  (similar  to  Japanese  i-sen  piece),  equal  to 
5  cash. 

(5)  A  "han  p€n"  copper  piece  (nominsd  equivalent  of  i-cash  piece), 
equal  to  i  cash. 

The  contract  was  for  five  years,  and- ^3,000,000  worth  of  these  coins 
were  to  be  issued  each  year,  or  ^15,000,000  in  all.  Public  opinion  is  gen- 
erally adverse  to  the  scheme.  The  copper  cash  is  to  be  made  without  the 
hole  in  the  middle,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  this  will  be  accepted  by 
the  people.  A  similar  attempt  in  Hongkong  many  years  ago  was  a  com- 
plete failure. 

SHIPPING. 

With  the  exception  of  a  vessel  of  the  Chinese  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  makes  the  trip  Shanghai-Chefoo-Chemulpo  and  return  every 
three  weeks,  we  are  dependent  on  Japanese  steamers  for  frequent  communi- 
cation with  China  and  Japan  and  thence  with  the  outer  world.  No  mer- 
chant vessel  under  the  American  flag  has  been  seen  here  for  many  years. 
During  1892  a  small  British  steam  whaler  touched  two  or  three  times  at 
Fusan  to  sell  its  catch,  which  explains*  that  entry  in  the  tables.  The  Ger- 
man flag  was  carried  by  a  steamer  belonging  to  the  Korean  Government 
and  not  entirely  paid  for.  The  Russian  steamer  Vladimir,  on  the  Shanghai- 
Vladivistock  route,  touches  at  Fusan  twice  a  month,  and  the  steamship 
Strclok,  during  the  spring,  carries  rice  regularly  to  and  from  Fusan  and 
Yuensan. 

PORTS. 

Another  American  firm,  a  branch  of  the  China  and  Japan  Trading  Com- 
pany, has  established  itself  at  Chemulpo,  making  two  in  all.  There  are  two 
German  firms,  but  no  British,  although  England  supplies  more  than  half  of 
the  total  imports  and  nearly  all  the  cotton  goods.  The  settlement,  or 
rather  the  three  settlements — the  general  foreign,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Chinese — ^are  all  prosperous.  Population  is  increasing,  new  buildings  are 
going  up,  and  the  value  of  land  is  well  maintained.  The  handsome  muni- 
cipal buildings  are  approaching  completion,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
place  is  one  of  activity. 

At  Fusan  some  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  formation  of  a  foreign 
settlement,  but  the  site  available  is  inconvenient.  The  water  front  is  very 
restricted  and  is  nearly  all  appropriated  by  two  Russian  firms  and  one 
American.  Nearly  all  the  business  of  this  port  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Japan- 
ese, who  number  over  5,000  souls. 

No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  lay  out  a  settlement  at  Wonsan 
(Yuensan). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  the  number  of  American 
resddents  in  Korea  exceeds  that  of  any  other  western  nation. 
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Foreign  population  of  Korea* 


Coiintxies. 


•••••••«•••  ••••••«•■•••••  ••••••••••••  ■■■*■• 


United  States. .......M*..* 

Great  Britain.... 

rxance..  •..••••.. 

Germany 
Russia.... 

^Hipflmf  #—«»■»— >»»»»#»»■■>»«<«■■»■■»— 

China.., 

xiiuy*  »•  ••  •  •«••••  ••• 

Spain.. 

Portnsal' 
Norway. 

Total 


■■■>  ••••••  ■•••••  ••••••••••••••••••• 


•••••••••••a  •••••••••«••  •■•«••  ••••••••• 


i>sa»««»»»a  ••—*—•>•••—••• 


■ — •■•♦  »■■■•■•>•—• 


•••••••••••••••••••••« 


Seoul  (res- 
idents). 


«9 

b8 

■4 

4 
xa 

734 
74* 


z 
z 


z,6az 


Jencbuan. 


Firms. 


••■•••*•••••••« 


IS 


••••••••••••••I 


99 


Residents. 


4 
5 

I 
i6 


■.540 
^7 

I 


»•«•■•••••••••• 


3.«09 


Firms. 


»••••■*• 


••••••••••• 


96 
5 


«•••••••••••••« 


zoz 


Residents. 


6 


•••••—■« 


5*S53 

156 


■••  ••■■■•  •••• 


5»3^ 


CooBtriM. 


I  »♦•  •■•—  »♦>»——  »>•• 


>»>■■••■  »••••••>•—•»»■••■»—■»»■••»•••—•••■>♦■♦•#»■■•■••••■•—•< 
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France. 
Germany 
Russia..., 
Japan .... 

China ..... 

xuuy ........ ....... ...... 

Spain....... .....MM..... 

Denmark  .m..».......m 

Portugal....M.MM..... 

Norway ................. 


XOhU  ■••••••••••••••••••#»•#•«•  •■•••• 


••••«••••••••••»••«■••••••••••••*•••«••••••• 


Yuensan. 


Finns. 


»••>•»# •#•»•• 


40 
6 


•  t  •  ••••••  ••••• 


47 


Reddents. 


so 

B 

■ 

X 

705 


7«3 


Tolaa. 


Firma. 


t 
156 

•6 


■  •  ■•»—»  •■•••« 


•  •••«•»•••«■••« 


X87 


Residents. 


79 

5> 

«S 

>3 

9f»3« 
z,6a4 

a 

B 

• 
t 

3 


zo,94i 


The  figures  are  derived  from  the  customs  statistics,  excepting  those  of  the 

foreign  residents  in  Seoul.     The  number  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  firms  in 

Seoul  is  not  stated. 

AUGUSTINE  HEARD, 

Consul' GeneroL 

Seoul,  Apil  2j,  iSpj. 


AMERICAN   AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  annual  agricultural  show  is  being  held  this  year  in  Southampton, 
and  I  personally  inspected  the  machinery  department  and  conversed  with 
those  who  have  an  expert  knowledge  of  farm  implements. 

There  were  specimens  of  reapers  and  self-binders  from  three  countries- 
America,  England,  and  Canada — ^all  priced  at  about  ^225  list,  with,  of 
course,  a  percentage  off.    According  to  unbiased  testimony,  the  American 
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machine  is  lighter,  simpler,  and  more  convenient  than  any  of  the  others ; 
the  cost  of  maintenance  is  at  the  minimum,  and  draft  much  easier. 

American  horse  rakes  are  neater,  lighter,  and  about  25  per  cent  cheaper 
than  the  English  kinds — the  American  list  price  being  I40  and  the  English 
price  $50  to  ^60. 

The  American  plow  is  very  much  superior  to  any  other  kind,  particularly 
as  a  digging  machine,  being  lighter  and  the  shears  and  points  more  durable. 
The  English  makers  can  not  properly  chill  points  and  other  parts,  their 
process  rendering  the  metal  very  brittle,  while  the  American  process  makes 
the  iron  tough  and  at  the  same  time  very  hard.  It  is  also  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish,  which  is  another  advantage.  In  certain  localities  wooden- 
beamed  plows  can  not  be  disposed  of  at  any  price,  though  of  one  kind — the 
Oliver  chilled,  of  South  Bend,  Ind. — 12,000  have  annually  been  sold.  I 
think  if  our  manufacturers  would  adopt  the  style  of  iron-beamed  plows  the 
trade  would  be  extended.  The  American  style  caused  the  English  makers 
to  imitate,  as  the  old  style  was  so  heavy ;  and  though  it  made  a  pretty  fur- 
row, it  did  not  disintegrate  the  soil,  but  pressed  or  packed  it  down,  making 
the  harrow  do  the  rest. 

In  every  way  English  machinery  is  certainly  strong,  but  frequently  need- 
lessly so,  and  neatness  and  fine  workmanship  do  not  seem  to  be  studied. 

In  the  matter  of  farm  wagons  and  carts  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
American  makers  can  not  obtain  a  fair  share  of  trade  if  certain  features  in 
ironstruction  be  observed. 

Certain  buggy  and  carriage  manufacturers  have  forwarded  lists  of  prices 
ind  cuts  of  their  wares,  but  there  is  no  use  trying  to  introduce  vehicles  which 
:an  not  be  *•  turned  '*  in  a  small  area  or  a  narrow  road.  That  American 
buggies  and  carriages  are  neater,  more  artistic  and  highly  finished  there  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  doubt;  but  no  vehicle  should  be  sent  over  here  which  has 
uo  t  an  *  *  undercut.  * ' 

Of  course,  pony  phaetons  should  sell,  on  account  of  beauty;  and  gigs  and 
semisulkies  might  sell  and  become  popular.  Buck  wagons  will  never  come 
into  use  here. 

If  these  agricultural  shows  could  be  attended  by  American  commercial 
travelers,  good  results  might  ensue. 

JASPER  P.  BRADLEY, 

CmsuH 

SotTTHAMFTON,  /une  8,  i8qJ. 


AMOY  TRADE  WITH  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Owing  to  the  fierce  competition  which  now  prevails  in  almost  every  in- 
dustrial field  in  America,  the  manufacturers  are  bound  to  obtain  new  markets 
for  their  goods.  Among  all  foreign  countries,  China  offers  the  greatest 
promise  in  this  regard.    Europe  buys  our  breadstufifs,  food  animals,  cotton, 
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and  petroleum,  but  practically  none  of  our  manufactures.  With  China  the 
case  is  very  different.  It  buys  our  raw  materials  in  large  quantities  and 
many  of  our  manufactures.  The  trade  is  already  large  and  lucrative.  In 
Amoy  and,  in  fact,  in  nearly  every  Chinese  treaty  port  can  be  found  such 
American  goods  as  kerosene,  wheat-flour  biscuits,  dried  and  preserved  fruits, 
Waterbury  watches,  Ansonia  clocks;  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  New 
York  cigarettes  and  smoking  and  chewing  tobaccos;  canned  tomatoes, 
peaches,  and  pears;  I^nman  &  Kemp's  Florida  water;  Siddall's,  Colgate's, 
and  Packer's  soap;  the  patent  medicines  and  preparations  of  Ayer,  Hood, 
Bristol,  Schenck,  Jayne,  Kemp,  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Wyeth,  Barclay, 
Brandreth,  Johnson,  Jensen,  Vogler,  and  Osgood;  cotton  and  woolen  tis- 
sues; beer,  wine,  and  whisky;  ginseng,  perfumery,  resin,  pitch,  and  turpen- 
tine. The  reports  of  the  imperial  maritime  customs  show  that  more  than  five 
hundred  different  kinds  of  American  goods  find  a  demand  among  the  Chinese. 
Wise  counsels  and  S3rstematic  hard  work  can  increase  this  traffic  to  an 
unlimited  extent.  Carelessness  and  neglect  may  injure  it  irretrievably  and 
enable  the  merchants  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain,  to  drive 
us  out  of  the  field.  Even  now  an  American  consul  is  constantly  confronted 
with  the  singular  spectacle  of  foreign  dealers  doing  two-thirds  of  all  the  busi- 
ness done  in  the  goods  of  his  own  land. 

TRADE  WITH  FOKIEN. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  beginning  to  disabuse  the  reader  of  the  com- 
mon error  that  Amoy  is  a  little  town  and  Fokien  an  insignificant  province. 
The  city,  with  its  suburbs,  contains  over  1,000,000  population,  and  is  so 
busy  with  its  many  industries  as  to  be  a  human  beehive.  The  province  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  Empire  and  has  an  estimated 
population  of  over  5,000,000.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  province 
through  the  five  treaty  ports — Amoy,  Tamsui,  Taiwanfoo,  and  Fuchau,  which 
are  situated  within  its  boundaries,  and  Swatow,  which  is  just  beyond  its 
limits — aggregate  ^60,000,000  annually.  How  much  more  passes  through  the 
many  nontreaty  ports  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  must  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum.  Thus,for  example,  there  are  two  cities — Chin-Chow  and  Choan 
Chow — near  the  coast  which  have  each  a  population  estimated  at  over 
z, 000,000.  Each  enjoys  a  considerable  commerce  through  the  nearest  coast 
ports.  Though  they  deal  largely  through  Amoy,  Fuchau,  and  Swatow,  they 
also  trade  directly  with  points  in  every  direction  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Empire. 

Amoy  is  the  only  good  harbor  of  Fokien.  Its  opening  was  of  late  date, 
so  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  province  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its 
infancy.  For  this  reason  labor  is  extremely  cheap — cheaper  than  at  Hong- 
kong or  Shanghai.  So  are  food,  rent,  clothing,  and  the  common  necessities 
of  life.  A  ship  or  steamer  can  go  into  dock  and  be  thoroughly  repaired  in 
Amoy  at  the  New  Amoy  Dock  Company's  establishment  cheaper  than  at  any 
other  place  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
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DIRECT  TRADE  BETWEEN   AMOY  AND  AMERICAN   QTIES. 

In  weighing  business  propositions  allowance  should  be  made  for  this  low 
cost  of  labor  and  other  necessities.  Under  the  first  head  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  commerce  between  Amoy  and  American  cities  should  not  be  done 
directly,  and  not,  as  is  now  the  case,  through  the  medium  of  Hongkong,  San 
Francisco,  London,  and  New  York.  Breaking  cargo  is  not  as  expensive  in 
China  as  in  America,  seldom  costing  one-fourth  as  much.  For  this  reason 
home  goods  ought  to  be  shipped  from  the  port  nearest  to  the  place  of  pro- 
duction and  return  cargoes  brought  to  the  center  of  consumption.  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Port- 
land, and  Tacoma  are  cities  to  which  this  principle  applies  with  especial 
force.  Take  the  single  article  of  tea.  The  Formosa  Oolong,  which  is  nota- 
bly the  purest  and  finest  leaf  in  the  world,  is  shipped  in  great  quantities  to 
the  United  States,  but  chiefly  to  New  York.  There  and  elsewhere  it  is 
blended  and  compounded  and  then  distributed  over  the  country.  The  head 
of  the  family  hardly  ever  knows  what  he  buys,  and  but  too  often  is  defrauded 
in  his  purchase.  Direct  commerce  would  enable  the  grocer  and  the  con- 
sumer to  obtain  genuine  goods  and  at  a  considerable  saving  on  the  present 
system.  The  change  will  meet  with  much  opposition.  The  rich  importers, 
jobbers,  and  wholesale  grocers  of  New  York  city  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  prevent  a  course  of  action  that  deprives  them  of  a  large  and  lucrative 
business.  If  any  merchant  desires  to  make  a  venture  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested, be  can  open  correspondence  with  any  one  of  the  Amoy  tea  hongs. 
These  are  five  in  number,  viz:  Lapraik,  Cass  &  Co.,  Tait  &  Co.,  Boyd  & 
Co.,  Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.,  and  Brown  &  Co.  They  are  all  first-class 
firms  of  great  business  ability,  character,  and  standing. 

A  HINT  TO  AMERICAN   MERCHANTS. 

Merchants  in  other  cities  may  set  an  example  to  their  New  York  col- 
leagues and  try  the  experiment  of  importing  the  finer  qualities  of  tea.  At 
the  present  time  the  competition  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  is  so  in- 
tense that  the  only  consideration  is  cheapness,  to  the  absolute  disregard  of 
quality.  The  bulk  of  the  tea  imported  leaves  the  hands  of  the  Amoy  dealers 
at  less  than  30  cents  (Mexican)  per  pound — ^about  20  cents  in  American 
money.  Poorer  grades  than  these  are  not  uncommon.  In  fact,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  are  large  establishments  at  home  which  are  ever  eager 
to  obtain  tea  sweepings  and  refuse  from  the  godowns,  wherewith  to  either 
offer  "special  bargains''  to  unscrupulous  grocers  or  to  mix  with  wholesome 
leaves  in  order  to  gain  an  abnormal  profit.  The  average  Formosa  tea  is  sold 
at  home  at  from  50  cents  to  ^1.25  per  pound,  the  difference  going  into  the 
pockets  of  the  numerous  middlemen  in  the  trade.  These  teas  are  excellent, 
so  far  as  they  go,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  finer  grades  of  the  leaf, 
which  cost  in  Amoy  from  50  cents  to  ^i  per  pound.  The  American  people 
are  noted  for  their  desire  to  have  the  best  of  everything,  and  if  they  were 
once  taught — as  they  can  be  by  judicious  advertising — ^that  the  teas  they 
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habitually  use  are  inferior  to  the  matchless,  high-priced  teas  of  Formosa, 
they  will  eagerly  buy  the  latter  if  they  have  to  pay  five  or  ten  times  what 
they  generally  expend.  No  American  metropolis  buys  these  teas  in  any  ap- 
preciable quantity.  Of  the  supply  in  this  district,  the  larger  portion  is 
employed  to  enrich  or  improve  a  poorer  leaf;  the  lesser  portion  is  exported 
in  small  consignments  to  special  customers. 

A  field  which  is  practically  untouched  is  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  the  curios,  work  of  art,  household  ornaments,  and  decorations  for 
which  the  people  in  this  part  of  China  are  famous.  All  of  these  wares  would 
find  a  ready  sale  in  American  stores.  Their  novelty,  attractiveness,  and 
cheapness  would  give  them  an  immediate  welcome.  They  would  make  an 
admirable  feature  in  such  stores  as  fancy  goods,  house  furnishing,  art,  and 
notions.  The  best  concern  in  Amoy  with  which  to  enter  into  negotiations 
is  Ching  Gong  Frayne  &  Co. 

FX7RNITURE  AND  HOME  SUPPLIES 

Another  field  is  that  of  furniture  and  other  household  supplies.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned : 

(i)  Chairs,  tables,  lounges,  sofas,  stools,  and  couches  made  from  bamboo 
and  rattan.  Good  serviceable  bamboo  armchairs  retail  in  Amoy  at  from  50 
to  75  cents  and  at  wholesale  could  probably  be  purchased  at  $4,  per  dozen. 
They  are  handsome,  clean,  and  strong. 

(2)  Table,  wash,  and  kitchen  service.  There  is  a  large  export  of  these 
goods  from  Amoy  to  Java,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Sumatra,  and  other  places 
in  the  far  Orient.  The  wares  are  stout,  durable,  and  very  cheap.  For  cook- 
ing and  other  kitchen  purposes  they  are  excellent.  Earthenware  quart  jugs 
can  be  bought  for  8  cents  per  dozen ;  decanter  jugs,  preserve  jars,  sauce 
bottles,  and  the  like  are  equally  cheap. 

(3)  Preserved  food.  This  would  comprise  ginger,  limes,  bitter  oranges, 
lai-chees,  langngans,  arbutus,  and  other  fruits ;  bean  gluten,  rice  flour,  chest- 
nut flour,  dried  fish,  shrimps  and  prawns,  mushrooms,  cabbage,  matais,  and 
water  chestnuts.     All  are  well  put  up  and  reasonably  cheap  in  price. 

(4)  Special  woven  textiles.  In  the  East  are  many  beautiful  and  valuable 
products  of  the  looms  which  are  used  at  times  by  fashionable  or  artistic 
people  in  the  great  cities  of  America  and  Europe,  but  are  seldom  found  in 
the  general  market.  Among  these  are  Shanghai  checked  silk,  Swatow  cloth^ 
Amoy  grass  cloth,  Formosa  cloth,  and  Pinas  cloth.  All  are  adapted  for 
handsome  evening  dresses,  for  summer  wear,  and  for  ornamental  purposes. 
In  addition  to  these  are  cloths  and  mats  made  from  straw,  split  bamboo, 
split  rattan,  and  other  strong  fibers.  Still  another  variety  are  the  rugs  and 
carpets  made  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  goat,  jackass,  and  camel.  They 
are  thick,  warm,  and  practically  indestructible. 

For  information  on  these  subjects  the  best  house  in  Amoy  is  Ching 
Gong,  Frayne  &  Co.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
added  that  nearly  every  year  there  is  a  glut  of  bean  oil  or  peanut  oil  in  the 
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Amoj  market.  Both  are  well  adapted  for  soap-boiling,  and,  properly  clari- 
fied by  any  American  chemist,  would  be  excellent  substitutes  for  cotton- 
seed oil,  cottolene,  "mixed  lard,"  or  poor  olive  oil.  They  are  used  in 
immense  quantities  in  China.  The  houses  to  whom  to  apply  for  informa- 
tion are  Fasedag  &  Co.,  Peterson  &  Co.,  and  Ching  Gong,  Frayne  &  Co. 

THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

A  great  industry  in  Amoy  is  the  manufacture  of  paper.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
largest  business  in  the  city  and  gives  employment  to  many  thousands.  A 
wonderful  variety  of  paper  is  produced,  ranging  from  the  thinnest  tissue  to 
heavy  and  extra  heavy  book  paper.  Nearly  all  is  yellowish  white,  that  tint 
being  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  best  for  the  eyesight,  although  the 
manufacturers  will  produce  any  color  desired  at  practically  no  increase  in 
price.  Despite  the  tariff  and  freight,  many  varieties  of  paper  could  be  ex- 
ported direct  from  Amoy  to  the  Pacific  coast,  if  not  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
then  sold  at  a  very  fair  profit.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  cheap 
wrapping  paper,  fine  and  fancy  wrapping  paper,  blotters,  envelope  paper, 
and  rough  binders'  and  drawing  paper.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  wood  pulp 
in  the  manufacture.  As  a  result  their  paper  will  last  a  century  without  be- 
coining  brittle. 

FLOtJR. 

In  the  exportation  of  goods  from  our  country  to  Amoy  and  other  Chinese 
ports  there  is  a  fine  future  for  fiour.  American  flour  is  very  popular,  more 
so  than  any  other  brand,  and  the  demand  increases  every  year.  Originally 
San  Francisco  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  but  the  high  rates 
imposed  by  the  Pacific  Mail  injured  the  trade  and  drove  much  of  it  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.  It  may  be  doubted  if  flour  from  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
superior  to  the  California  article;  nevertheless,  such  is  now  the  general  im- 
pression in  the  Chinese  mind,  and  when  they  once  form  an  impression  it 
remains  unchanged  for  many  years. 

In  order  to  save  expense  in  tonnage  dues  as  much  as  possible,  the  steam- 
ships will  find  it  more  profitable  to  bring  two  full  cargoes  than  six  half  cargoes. 
As  steamship  agents  usually  make  allowances  for  these  local  charges  and  get 
it  from  the  shipper  directly  or  indirectly,  the  latter  should  see  that  there  is  a 
ftill  cargo  to  Shanghai,  Fuchau,  Amoy,  and  Swatow,  these  being  controlled 
by  the  Chinese  customs. 

Where  there  is  an  insuflicient  demand  for  flour  at  any  coast  port,  the 
better  practice  would  be  to  ship  a  full  cargo  to  Hongkong  or  Shanghai  and 
there  break  it  up.  There  are  many  lines  of  steamers  on  the  China  coast, 
and  freights  are  ridiculously  low.  Transshipment  and  freightage  from  the 
two  cities  named  would  cost  less  than  a  part  cargo  plus  local  tonnage  dues. 

Flour  should  be  packed  in  single  and  double  bags.  For  native  use  a 
coarse  and  cheap  variety  of  flour  is  much  better  than  the  fine  and  superfine 
bramda  used  in  die  United  States.    Bread  is  seldom  seen  on  a  Chinese  table. 
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The  flour  that  is  consumed  is  employed  for  making  macaroni,  vermicelli, 
dumplings,  and  the  like.     For  one  dish  that  is  baked,  ten  are  boiled. 

A  CAUTION. 

A  word  of  warning  may  not  come  in  amiss  at  this  juncture.  Since  Jan- 
uary, 1 89 1,  the  packers  of  kerosene  have  been  growing  more  careless  in  their 
work.  When  their  cargoes  reach  Amoy,  many  boxes  and  tins  are  broken 
and  many  cans  perforated  by  nails  from  the  boxing.  Besides  the  loss 
directly  entailed  by  this  slipshod  work,  is  a  more  dangerous  indirect  loss. 
The  Chinese  buyers  become  frightened  and  purchase  Russian  kerosene  in- 
stead of  our  own.  Though  the  former  is  inferior  in  quality,  their  boxes  and 
tins  are  in  every  way  better  than  ours.  In  the  past  two  years  there  has  not 
arrived  a  cargo  of  American  oil  without  a  number  of  broken  or  leaky  tins. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Russian  cargoes  the  damaged  tins  are  exceedingly 
rare.  If  American  shippers  and  packers  propose  to  keep  their  trade  with 
the  East,  they  must  bestow  more  care  on  the  canning  and  boxing  of  the  oil 
than  they  do  at  present 

LUMBER. 

There  should  be  a  good  export  trade  in  lumber.  Years  ago  there  was  one 
between  Oregon  and  Amoy,  but  somehow  it  has  fallen  away  entirely.  This 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  decay  of  American  shipping  and  competition  in  Can- 
ada. Trees  are  very  scarce  in  middle  and  southern  China,  and  the  demand 
for  lumber  is  increasing.  In  shipping  it  due  regard  should  be  had  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  market.  Thus  in  house-building  they  invariably 
use  round  poles  or  barked  trunks  ranging  from  3  inches  to  2  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  seldom  or  never  the  cut  and  squared  beams  as  at  home.  In  the 
manufacture  of  coffins  they  use  the  four  outside  planks  or  segments  of  a  trunk 
and  very  seldom  any  sawn  boards.  The  larger  the  original  log,  the  more 
valuable  the  four  planks.  Those  from  trees  from  5  to  10  feet  in  diameter 
command  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  money  as  those  one-third  or  one- 
half  the  size.  Yellow  pine,  resinous  pine,  and  other  strongly  scented  woods 
are  a  trifle  more  popular  than  dry  white  pine. 

A  fortune  lies  in  store  for  the  man  who  will  discover  some  process  for 
cheaply  making  wood  proof  against  white  ants.  These  pests  are  the  curse  of 
existence  in  Amoy  and  every  other  tropical  or  subtropical  city.  Their  voracity 
is  incredible.  They  ate  the  framework  of  a  new  door  in  this  consulate  in 
three  weeks.  In  the  same  period  they  almost  consumed  a  large  and  hand- 
some cabinet  in  the  court  room,  and  a  heavy  pine  settee  in  the  anteroom. 
Their  work  is  invisible.  They  attack  the  wood  from  a  mere  point,  through 
which  they  bore  to  the  interior  and  there  eat  everything  until  only  a  shell 
or  film  remains.  Wood  which  will  successfully  resist  these  insect  pests  must 
be  thoroughly  charged  with  some  powerful  chemical,  both  poisonous  and 
nonevaporable.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc,  arseniCi 
or  antimony  would  seem  to  meet  the  want.     But  how  to  force  these  into  the 
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fibers  until  the  latter  are  saturated,  and  to  do  so  at  a  merely  fractional  cost 
of  the  wood  itself,  is  the  problem  that  confronts  the  inventor.  The  Ameri- 
can genius  is  so  prolific  in  invention  and  discovery  that  I  feel  assured  the 
problem  will  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  give  any  official  figures  on  the  import  of 
lumber.  The  lumber  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  while  the  Amoy 
Chamber  of  Commerce  devotes  its  exclusive  attention  to  European  and 
American  exports  and  imports.  The  timber  used  at  this  port  comes  from 
the  following  sources : 

From  Vancouver  and  Oregon  as  cargoes,  and  as  dunnage  in  kerosene 
ships  from  New  York  and  in  flour  ships  from  San  Francisco  and  Portland. 

From  the  Philippines  and  Borneo. 

From  "upcountry  **  or  interior  districts  in  Fokien,  west  of  Amoy.  It  is 
floated  down  the  Dragon  River  and  the  smaller  streams,  carried  in  junks^ 
and  sometimes  transported  on  human  shoulders. 

From  Fuchau,  the  center  of  supply  of  this  province.  Its  export  in  1891 
is  recorded  in  the  annual  report  of  the  imperial  maritime  customs  for  that 
year  and  consisted  of  about  5,000,000  poles  or  trunks  and  3,000  coffin  logs. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lumber  used  in  Amoy  comes  from  Fuchau  and 
the  upcountry.  The  territory  in  this  district  is  a  series  of  sharp  and  irregu- 
lar granite  hills,  being  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  mountain  range  of 
which  the  Himalayas  are  the  culminating  points.  Over  these  hills  in  some 
glacial  epoch  the  ice  spread  numberless  granite  bowlders,  ranging  from 
blocks  of  a  few  pounds  to  enormous  masses  weighing  several  hundred  tons. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  grow  trees  on  such  land.  When  to  the  natural  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  added  the  necessity  of  wood  for  building,  furniture,  and 
fuel,  it  is  obvious  that  a  tree  has  no  show  for  existence.  The  supply,  how- 
ever great,  was  exhausted  before  the  Christian  era.  Since  then  Amoy  and 
its  populous  suburbs  and  neighbors  have  depended  upon  commerce  for  the 
wood  they  required. 

The  Fuchau  and  upcountry  poles  or  trunks  are  used  without  squaring 
for  floor  beams,  rafters,  and  intramural  columns  and  pillars,  and  when  sawn 
into  boards,  for  flooring,  ceilings,  doors,  window  frames,  and  cheap  house- 
hold furniture.  All  Chinese  houses  are  made  with  a  maximum  of  bricks, 
tiles,  terra  cotta,  and  cement  and  with  a  minimum  of  wood.  The  ground 
floor,  instead  of  having  beams  and  flooring,  is  generally  flagged  or  tiled. 
The  roof  is  tiled  either  in  the  same  way  as  if  slated  or  else  laid  in  cement  so 
as  to  produce  a  plane  surface. 

Fences  and  outhouses  are  made  of  tiles  or  flat  bricks  set  in  mortar. 
Even  the  cow  shed  and  pigpen  are  made  in  the  same  manner.  Stairs  are 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Where  used,  the  builder  tries  to  make  them 
of  stone  and  brick,  and,  when  this  is  impossible,  substitutes  a  bamboo  lad- 
der. In  handsome  houses  and  for  fine  furniture  there  is  a  steady  demand  for 
camphor  wood,  ebony,  teak,  ironwood,  and  such  other  woods  as  are  hand- 
some^ hard,  and  not  so  liable  to  attack  from  white  ants  as  are  the  softer  woods 
No.  154 5. 
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of  the  subtropical  and  temperate  zones.     All  of  these  are  so  expensive  as  to 
preclude  their  use  except  by  the  very  wealthy. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  for  1894  is  very  good. 
Commerce  is  good  everywhere;  the  harvests  are  excellent;  there  have  been 
no  droughts,  floods,  or  famines ;  andj  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  there 
has  been  no  epidemic  of  cholera.  This  means  an  increase  in  house-building 
and  probably  a  larger  demand  for  lumber  next  year  than  this. 

Ajnerican  lumber  is  popular  in  China  and  has  been  so  many  years.  It 
works  easily  and  well  with  the  primitive  tools  and  methods  of  the  native 
artisans.  It  is  greatly  liked  by  the  merchant  marine  of  the  coast,  and  a 
supply  of  it  is  kept  in  stock  by  the  New  Amoy  Dock  Company  and  similar 
institutions.  Dunnage,  bilge  soaked  or  kerosened,  is  very  popular  and 
brings  about  three  times  as  much  here  as  it  would  at  home. 

Canned  goods  are  growing  in  demand.  A  great  trade  could  be  made  in 
canning  the  cheapest  grades  of  tomatoes,  corn,  and  possibly  peas.  The 
cans  should  be  square  so  as  to  save  freight,  and  also  to  allow  the  commercial 
Mongolian  the  empty  tin  for  use  as  a  box  or  water-holder.  He  utilizes  the 
kerosene  tins  in  this  manner,  and,  after  the  oil  is  used,  employs  them  as 
pails  and  pitchers,  esteeming  them  so  highly  as  to  pay  from  10  to  25  cents 
apiece  for  them.  Neither  the  Chinese  storekeeper  nor  his  customer  cares 
much  for  display,  so  that  the  canning  factory  would  be  spared  the  expense 
of  the  gorgeous  chromos  now  pasted  on  every  tin  and  case.  All  that  would 
be  necessary  would  be  to  stencil  on  tin  and  case  the  characters  expressing 
'*the  finest,  largest,  and  freshest  tomatoes." 

Salmon  (canned,  salted,  kiln-dried,  smoked,  or  sun-dried)  would  find  a 
good  market  if  the  price  was  a  little  lower.  It  is  more  highly  esteemed  in 
the  East  than  at  home,  because  for  generations  the  Orient  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  preserving  fish  in  different  styles  and  of  using  them  more  largely 
than  the  fresh  article.  It  is  certain  that  cheap  canned  tomatoes  and  dried 
salmon  would  be  profitable  ventures. 

COTTON  TRADE  AND   INDUSTRY. 

The  consular  district  of  Amoy  grows  an  insignificant  amount  of  cotton. 
Numerous  attempts  at  cotton  culture  have  been  made,  but  without  any  prac- 
tical success.  Fokien  seems  too  dry,  rocky,  and  extreme  in  its  climatic 
changes.  Northern  Formosa,  of  which  Tamsui  is  the  capital,  is  too  wet  and 
windy ;  and  southern  Formosa,  of  which  Taiwan foo  is  the  capital,  does  not 
seem  to  possess  the  proper  kind  of  soil.  Under  Governor  Liu  Ming  Chang 
extensive  experiments  were  made  in  northern  and  southern  Formosa  to  raise 
the  cotton  plant,  but  all  resulted  disastrously.  The  entire  output  in  1891 
did  not  exceed  700  bales. 

The  trade  in  cotton  and  its  manufactures  is  large  and  increasing.  Its 
extent  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine.    The  imperial  customs,  which 
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are  under  foreign  management,  keep  accurate  records  of  all  goods  imported 
from  foreign  or  domestic  ports.  These  reports  are  accessible  to  the  public. 
The  likin  boards  (or  internal  revenue  officials)  keep  records  of  all  brought 
into  or  transported  in  the  interior,  but  their  reports  are  absolutely  inaccess- 
ible. All  that  the  merchants  know  is  that  a  large  overland  trade  in  cotton 
goods  exists  in  the  interior  of  Fokien,  and  that  the  inland  markets  are  sup- 
plied from  Canton,  Hongkong,  Tonquin,  Swatow,  Chow-chow-foo,  Burmah, 
and  even  Assam  and  India.  Of  this,  however,  nothing  can  be  said  definitely. 
The  customs  records  show  that  in  1891  the  imports  of  cotton  and  cotton 
goods  into  Amoy,  Tamsui,  and  Taiwanfoo  were  about  as  follows : 


Articles. 


SliirtiQgs: 

Gray  (pUin).. 

White  (plain)... 

Dyed— 

Plain 

Ilguxed  and  brocaded.. 
T  cloth: 

90  by  Um............ .....•.•••••.• 

fl4b7  39 

Drill  (English  and  American)... 
Sheetings: 

Englkh 

American 

Chintz. 

Tmkey-ied  shirdngs. 

Velvet 

Lawns. 

Mttslin 

Japan  crape.... 

Cotton: 

Goods  undassed. 

Yam 

Thread 

Caaras........ 

Cattoa  wool  bat  and  batting 


X  Ol3Uaa«»aa  ••••••••• 


»•••»«»••••••••«« 


Amoy. 

TamsnT. 

Taiwanfoo. 

•>75,ooo 

«y7o,ooo 

^p39,ooo 

195,000 

159,000 

35,000 

19,000 

4,000 

500 

8,000 

■,500 

1,500 

9,000 
95,000 

Z,000 

zz,ooo 

3,000 

......  ........... 

900 

ZfOOO 

9,500 

•  ••  99  ■<••  S  •9a99— 

z,ooo 

••••••••e«» •••«••• 

z,ooo 

x,ooo 

z,ooo 

15,000 

z,ooo 

3,500 

z,ooo 

z,ooo 

• • •#•••« • • • • •••••• 

9,500 
1,500 

z,ooo 

500 

500 

z,ooo 

7,000 

3,500 

13,000 

8,000 

8, 000 

X, 000,000 

Z3,ooo 

•9 9 a99*99 •■••■•■•• 

9,000 
Soo 

3,000 

SOO 

soo 

500 

soo 

500 

TotaL 


•fi77,ooo 
389,000 

x6,soo 

29,000 

9,000 
107,000 

3#Soo 

3>Soo 
z,ooo 

3,000 

Z9,soo 
9,000 
3#5oo 
9,500 

XX, 500 

99,000 

i,oz3,ooo 

5,000 

z,soo 

x.Soo 

1,796,500 


*  Mexican  dollars. 

Cotton  yam  comes  almost  exclusively  from  India,  that  country  having 
driven  Great  Britain  practically  out  of  the  market.  The  trade  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Farsee  and  Chinese  merchants,  who  do  business  on  a  much 
smaller  margin  of  profit  than  do  their  European  and  American  rivals.  A 
small  quantity  of  yarn  comes  from  Manchester  and  other  countries ;  none 
comes  from  the  United  States.  At  one  time  the  Chinese  made  most  of  their 
own  yam ;  but,  on  account  of  their  spinners  refusing  to  change  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  and  of  the  Hindoos  adopting  the  most  modern  forms  of 
machinery,  especially  English,  the  home  manufacture  has  been  killed  in  the 
coast  and  river  districts  and  only  survives  in  the  far  inland  provinces.  Here 
it  is  still  done  by  hand  as  it  was  fifty  centuries  ago.  Infirm  men  and  crip- 
pled boys  are  taught  to  spin,  as  are  women  from  early  childhood.    The  system 
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is  very  simple.  The  raw  cotton  undergoes  a  preliminary  cleaning  at  the  hands 
of  itinerant  artisans.  They  lay  it  on  a  long  board  and  there  strike  it  rapidly 
with  the  string  of  a  heavy  bow.  The  bow  hangs  from  a  bamboo  frame  fas- 
tened to  the  workman's  back.  He  adjusts  the  bow  with  his  left  hand  and  uses 
the  right  to  arrange  the  fiber.  The  concussion  of  the  bowstring  shakes  out  the 
seeds  and  dirt  and  at  the  same  time  breaks  the  fiber  to  an  appreciable  extent 
A  skilled  hand  cleans  from  50  to  100  pounds  per  diem,  and  is  paid  either  a 
daily  wage  of  about  10  cents,  or  a  round  sum  on  contract  for  a  whole  lot. 
The  seeds  are  separated  from  the  dirt  and  made  into  oil,  oil  cake,  fertilizer, 
and  food  for  domestic  animals.  The  cotton-seed  oil  is  not  clarified  or  used 
as  a  food  substance.^  It  is  strained  and  used  for  illuminating.  Finer  quali- 
ties are  sometimes  used  for  cooking.  The  cotton  is  now  spun  upon  an 
ordinary  distaff  and  wheel.  The  product  is  a  very  fair  yam,  and,  according 
to  the  demand  of  the  market,  ranges  from  a  thin  thread  to  a  coarse  worsted. 
In.  districts  where  there  are  large  fishing  interests  a  special  kind  is  spun  for 
nets.  The  latter  industry  is  also  on  the  decline,  owing  to  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  cords  and  twines  spun  by  European  machinery.  When  a  large  quan- 
tity of  yarn  is  finished,  it  is  generally  taken  to  the  nearest  market.  There 
are  a  few  weavers  and  looms  in  the  smaller  villages,  but  the  total  number  is 
insignificant.  In  the  large  cities  there  are  always  mills  which  buy  the  yams 
and  from  them  turn  out  a  good,  durable  cloth  or  drill.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  century  this  was  a  large  and  lucrative  trade,  but  it  has  grown  smaller 
and  poorer  every  year.  In  the  southern  provinces,  where  traffic  facilities 
are  large,  the  trade  is  practically  ruined.  So  complete  is  the  downfall  of  the 
industry  that  the  farmers  of  those  districts,  who  formerly  grew  a  little  cotton, 
whose  wives  and  children  spun  and  wove  it,  and  who  supported  hundreds  of 
small  factories,  now  find  it  more  profitable  to  raise  tea,  sugar,  opium,  pea- 
nuts, vegetables,  and  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  products.  In  the 
districts  back  of  Amoy,  particularly  those  bordering  on  Chi-Kiang  and  Ho- 
Nan,  the  industry  is  not  quite  extinct.  In  the  northern  provinces  it  still 
prevails,  though  it  does  not  thrive.  The  long  winters  give  so  much  leisure 
time  to  the  vast  population  that  the  slender  financial  returns  from  spinning 
and  weaving  are  in  many  instances  the  only  source  of  revenue  to  families  and 
even  entire  communities.  In  addition  to  this,  the  cloth  thus  made  is  excep- 
tionally good  and  strong  and  is  always  in  demand  in  the  northern  market. 
Ajiother  cause  of  these  industrial  changes  lies  in  the  increasing  demand 
for  silk  and  silk  fabrics.  Thus  in  Wen -Chow  and  Tai-Chow,  north  of  Fo- 
kien,  the  cotton  industry  is  being  replaced  by  silk.  The  Chinese  people 
from  time  immemorial  have  made  silk  their  favorite,  if  not  their  sole, 
fashionable  attire.  In  addition  to  supplying  themselves,  commerce  calls 
upon  them  more  and  more  to  supply  other  nations.  As  a  result  many  fac- 
tories which  once  purveyed  solely  to  home  consumption  now  turn  out  their 
work  for  foreign  trade  alone.  The  natives  whom  they  formerly  supplied 
have  been  obliged  to  look  to  other  sources,  and  new  mills  have  sprung  up 
in  response  to  the  demand.    The  industry  at  the  two  cities  named  is  pros- 
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perous  and  deals  in  special  tissues  for  Chinese  use  exclusively.  It  requires 
so  much  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  rearing  of  the 
cocoons  that  it  gives  regular  and  profitable  employment  to  thousands  of 
families  who  in  former  years  depended  entirely  upon  cotton  for  their  sup- 
port, 

CHANGES   IN   COTTON-CLOTH   MARKET. 

In  cotton  cloths  the  markets  are  undergoing  several  changes.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Chinese  merchant  is  taking  the  trade  away  from  the  European. 
He  is  satisfied  with  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  the  profit  demanded  by  the 
latter.  He  lives  economically  and  pays  his  clerks  and  other  employes  a 
monthly  wage  smaller  than  the  weekly  one  paid  to  Europeans.  Were  it  not 
for  his  singular  aversion  to  modern  systems  of  banking  and  finance  and  his 
seeming  inability  to  master  the  intricacies  of  exchange,  he  would  to-day 
control  the  markets  of  China.  As  it  is,  he  hires  his  European  competitor 
to  attend  to  this  part  of  the  business  and  even  then  undersells  him  in  the 
same  market. 

Second.  The  Chinese  buyer  has  been  deceived  so  often  by  the  adulterator 
and  imitator  that  he  has  lost  much  of  his  former  confidence  in  foreign  goods. 
English  woolens  and  cottons  were  once  prime  favorites ;  but,  as  the  quality 
depreciated  and  the  practice  of  weighing  tissues  increased,  they  lost  favor. 
American  goods  then  came  into  prominence,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
led  the  market.  The  unscrupulous  dealer  took  advantage  of  the  fact  to  put 
American  trade-marks  on  the  flimsiest  products  of  Lancashire.  The  profit 
from  the  fraud  was  large  at  first.  It  fell  away,  as  did  the  prestige  of  the 
goods  themselves.  To-day  our  cotton  tissues  are  in  good  demand,  but  the 
native  confidence  in  them  is  gone.  In  this  practice  of  counterfeiting  Ameri- 
can trade- marks,  it  grieves  me  to  state  that  American  merchants  were  just  as 
bad  as  Europeans.  Both  initiated  and  continued  the  practice,  and,  to  add 
insuit  to  injury,  both  taught  the  Chinese  jobbers  how  to  do  the  same  thing 
likewise. 

Third.  India,  Cochin-China,  and  Japan  are  entering  the  market.  In 
all  three  countries  labor  is  as  cheap  as  in  China,  and  the  expense  of  living  is 
equally  low.  In  addition,  they  have  learned  to  use  European  and  American 
textile  machinery.  In  consequence  they  turn  out  goods  which  are  stronger 
and  more  honest  than  the  European  and  much  cheaper.  Thus,  for  example, 
to-day  in  any  China  coast  port  one  can  buy  a  piece  of  Japanese  cotton  cloth 
30  yards  long  and  30  inches  wide  for  ^4.50  in  Mexican  money  (or  I3  in 
gold)  and  a  piece  20  yards  long  and  30  inches  wide  for  I2.05  in  Mexican 
money  (or  ^1.38  in  gold).  This  is  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  native 
goods  and  15  per  cent  cheaper  than  those  from  Hindustan.  It  is  cheaper 
and  much  better  than  either  the  English  or  American  goods. 

Still  more  suggestive  to  the  careful  observer  is  the  fact  that  both  Japan 
and  India  are  improving  their  cotton  manufactures  in  quality  and  lessening 
their  price.  Twenty  years  ago  Indian  tissues  were  practically  unknown,  as 
were  Japanese  ten  years  ago.    To-day  they  have  almost  gained  control  of  the 
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Chinese  markets,  and  in  another  decade,  unless  something  unforeseen  occurs, 
will  drive  Manchester  and  New  York  to  the  wall.  In  the  competition  it 
seems  probable  that  Japan  will  overpower  India  on  account  of  the  greater 
intelligence,  energy,  and  work  power  of  its  artisan  classes. 

Fourth.  Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  by  manufacturers  at  home  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  the  Chinese  want.  Apparently  they  have  but  two  views — 
either  their  Eastern  customer  is  civilized  like  themselves  and  wants  what  they 
want,  or  else  he  is  uncivilized  and  will  take  anything  that  comes  along. 
They  seldom  realize  that  the  East  is  a  great  civilization  in  itself,  with  ideas, 
habits,  and  necessities  utterly  diverse  from  those  of  Christendom.  Cloths 
stronger,  coarser,  and  cheaper,  without  weighting,  with  less  gloss  and  finish, 
like  those  the  village  coolie  buys  from  the  hawker,  would  meet  with  quicker 
sales  and  net  larger  profits  than  those  with  which  the  markets  are  now 
flooded. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  have  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  vast  trade  in  cotton  fabrics  of  all  sorts.  There  is  especially  no 
reason  why  the  South  should  not  have  the  lion's  share  and  New  Orleans  be 
a  center  of  commerce  between  that  great  section  and  the  extreme  Orient. 

Instead  of  shipping  goods  via  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  San  Francisco,  a 
proceeding  as  expensive  as  it  is  needless,  they  should  be  sent  from  either 
New  Orleans  or  Mobile.  From  New  Orleans  they  could  be  forwarded  by 
sailing  vessel  around  the  cape  or  by  steamer  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  the 
great  markets  of  China.  In  return  the  ships  could  bring  tea,  silk,  and 
the  other  exports  of  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  await  the 
rebuilding  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  Present  conditions  are  more 
than  satisfactory.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  with  such  great  houses  as 
Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.,  Butterfield  &  Swires,  the  China  Mutual  Steamship 
Company,  the  Glen,  Ben,  or  Shire  lines  of  steamers  to  have  direct  communi- 
cation between  New  Orleans  and  the  entire  China  coast.  With  a  little 
enterprise,  energy,  and  self-sacrifice  it  is  possible  to  develop  an  industry  in 
the  South  to  be  measured  in  millions. 

EDWARD  BEDLOE, 

ConsuL 

Amoy,  May  p,  18^3. 


AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES  IN  GERMANY. 

The  general  condition  of  the  trade  of  Germany  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  very  unsatisfactory,  especially  so  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 
Prices  have  been  low,  and  American  imports  have  been  largely  superseded  by 
German  manufactures.  The  quality  of  the  latter  may  not  have  equaled 
that  of  the  former  in  every  respect,  but  the  prices  were  lower.  In  other 
words,  the  prices  had  to  be  taken  more  into  consideration  than  the  quality 
of  the  article. 
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I  am  told  by  one  who  imports  American  manufactares  into  this  oonsular 
district  that  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  American  imports  is  the  classi- 
fication by  the  German  customs  officials  of  certain  wood  ware  wh6n  it  is 
composed  of  the  smallest  part  of  metal.  Formerly  such  ware  was  so  classi 
fied  as  to  pay  an  import  duty  of  only  10  marks  (a  mark  equals  about  23^ 
cents)  per  100  kilograms,*  but  is  now  classified  so  as  to  pay  30  marks  per  100 
kilograms.  The  natural  result  of  this  is  that  this  class  of  American  manu- 
facture has  altogether  ceased  to  come  to  Germany.  It  has  been  replaced  by 
German  manufactures.  Although  good  American  tools  for  wood  and  metal 
work  are  made  dearer  under  these  circumstances,  they  still  continue  to  find 
a  market  here,  notwithstanding,  too,  the  strong  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Germans  to  compete  with  them.  It  is  principally  the  superior 
quality  of  the  American  manufacture  of  this  class  of  articles  that  renders 
them  salable  in  this  market,  and  it  is  well  that  American  manufacturers 
should  not  lose  sight  of  this  important  fact  if  they  desire  to  hold  on  to  this 
trade. 

The  Germans  are  leaving  nothing  undone  to  crush  out  this  branch 
of  American  business  in  their  country.  Already  such  articles  as  carpet- 
sweepers,  freezers,  wringers,  meat-choppers,  etc.,  which  were  formerly  im- 
ported largely  into  Germany  from  the  United  States,  have  almost  entirely 
been  replaced  by  German  manufactures.  The  articles  have  been  largely 
imitated  and  put  on  the  market  at  cheaper  prices.  It  is,  however,  ques- 
tionable whether  they  are  as  good  and  as  durable  as  the  American  manu- 
facture. 

American  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  such  as  hay,  manure, 
and  turnip  forks,  hoes,  garden  rakes,  shovels,  and  spades,  are  also  being 
gradually  driven  out  by  German  manufactures.  American  lawn-mowers  con- 
tinue to  be  imported  in  tolerably  good  quantities. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  going  on  in  German  manufacturing 
during  the  last  decade,  and  the  competition  in  the  country  has  become  very 
keen.  Every  effort  is  being  made,  too,  to  introduce  German  manufactures 
abroad.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  Hamburg  of  the  German  machine  manu- 
facturers it  was  decided  to  send  expert  engineers  to  foreign  countries  to 
study  and  to  report  the  wants  of  the  countries,  in  order  that  German  manu- 
£au:tures  might  gain  a  foothold  there.  In  this  connection  I  may  suggest  to 
our  manufacturers  and  others  that  it  is  always  advisable,  whenever  they  desire 
to  introduce  any  new  and  useful  improvement  on  this  side,  to  send  over 
specially  qualified  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  language  to  rep- 
resent their  interests.  Herein  lies  the  great  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
Germans  in  spreading  their  trade  abroad.  Messrs.  Hugo  Winkhaus  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  handle  very  largely  American  manufactures,  and  they  do  their 

utmost  to  introduce  and  keep  up  the  trade. 

WM.  D.  WAMER, 

CkmsuL 
Cologne,  June  7,  i8gj. 
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AUSTRALASIAN   TRADE. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  colonies  of  Australasia.  New  South 
Wales,  being  the  principal  commercial  colony,  will  serve  as  a  fair  illustra- 
tion. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  said  colony  during  the  years  1891 
and  1892  were  as  follows: 


CoontriiM. 


United  Ringdonu 

Other  British  poaseasions.... 

Australian  colonies... , 

Belgium ^.......m.... 

France m.............. 

Germany m..^.....^. 

Italy 


••  •  »♦•—•••••—»•» 


«•»•••••••••••••••••»•« 


Hawaiian  Islaads...MM........ ........ 

Sweden 

United  States 

^^1  Ouicr  couocTivv**  •••••••••••«••»••••»•#•••••«•••  ■«•••••• 


•••••«•  •  •  •  ••••••••••»•  ••  •  •  •••••  •••  ••« 


•• »•■■• • < 


Total. 


1891. 


Imports. 


;^xo,58o,a3o 
766,947 
xi,za7,X78 
xM,a77 
xao, 33X 
773,016 

30,843 
77,669 

171 
x8,8ao 

x,a77.03« 
493,493 


•5,383,397 


Exports. 


;C8,855,465 

607,971 

xx,6o3,x7o 

",039,333 
480,599 

437, Saa 
•1,786 


M,334 


•f3'3,67» 
56a, X69 


•5,944,o«> 


1899. 


Imports. 


;C8.883,983 

577,707 
9.«ox,i93 

•a7,3<53 

77,436 

58z,4oa 

a7*353 
•a,oo7 

•,580 
zZyo6x 

««3,5» 
340,9x9 


•0,776, 5^6 


;C7»653,9>5 

481,553 

«,9«7,677 

»5X,57o 

806,693 

»»o«7,456 
••,898 

■0,675 

«,5^9,98o 
57»,830 


«»,97«t«47 


In  1892  there  was  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
jC^fT^Afl^S  and  a  balance  against  the  United  States  of  ;^i,036,639. 

There  was  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1892 
of  ;;^i923o,o68,  aud  a  balance  against  the  United  States  of  ^706,458. 
Nor  is  this  all;  many  of  the  Australian  products,  such  as  wool,  tin,  etc., 
were  sent  to  England  to  be  reshipped  to  the  United  States,  or  were  afterwards 
purchased  in  English  markets  for  the  United  States,  thereby  increasing  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and  against  the  United  States. 

CAUSES  OF  RESTRICTED  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  our  trade  with  the  Australian  colonies  is  not 
more  extensive  and  prosperous  is  that  their  principal  product — ^wool — ^finds 
but  a  limited  market  in  the  United  States,  as  the  American  manufacturers, 
on  account  of  the  duties  imposed — 1 1  cents  per  pound  on  greasy  and  22  cents 
per  pound  on  scoured — take  only  such  quantities  as  they  absolutely  require 
and  for  which  they  can  find  no  substitute.  The  New  South  Wales  clip  of 
z89i-'92  amounted  to  323,052,014  pounds,  of  which  only  1,413,774  pounds 
were  shipped  direct  to  American  ports.  Though  the  official  figures  for 
1892-93  are  not  yet  obtainable,  the  Australian  Star  of  May  6, 1893,  gives  the 
total  clip  of  New  South  Wales  for  that  season  at  880,233  bales,  only  3,7x8 
bales  of  which  were  exported  to  San  Francisco,  the  sole  American  port  men- 
tioned in  the 
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Bat  the  main  reason  why  closer  trade  relations  do  not  exist  is  that  the 
mail  and  steam  service  of  and  between  the  two  countries  is  so  exceedingly 
limited  and  unsatisfactory.  All  the  different  steamship  lines  plying  between 
Europe,  America,  and  Australia  make  Sydney  their  terminus.  The  other 
Australian  ports  are  simply  way  ports  and  ports  of  call ;  and,  though  steam- 
ships leave, here  every  week,  and  even  oftener,  for  Europe,  only  one  steamer 
clears  for  America,  and  that  one  only  every  four  weeks. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  dispatches  a 
steamer  to  London  every  other  Monday — twenty-six  trips  each  year — and 
receives  a  subsidy  of  ^85,000  per  annum. 

The  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  alternates  with  the  above 
company — twenty-six  trips  each  year  to  London — subsidized  in  the  sum  of 
;^85,ooo. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  operates  its  vessels 
in  conjunction  with  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  of  New  Zealand,  the 
former  running  two  steamers  and  the  latter  one.  These  ships  leave  every 
four  weeks  for  San  Francisco  and  make,  therefore,  thirteen  trips  per  year. 
The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  pays  a  subsidy  of  ;;^4,ooo,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  and  the  other  Australasian  colonies  using  the  service 
pay  at  poundage  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  their  mails.  How  much  these 
companies  receive  from  the  United  States  for  carrying  the  mails,  or  if  com- 
pensation in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy  is  made  them,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.* 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  has  a  four-weekly  service  between  this  port 
and  Marseilles  and  enjoys  a  subsidy  from  the  French  Government  of  3,750,- 
000  francsf  per  annum,  which,  however,  includes  a  line  to  New  Caledonia. 

The  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  dispatches  a  steamer  every  four  weeks  to 
Bremen,  and  is  subsidized  by  the  German  Government  for  this  service  with 
1,600,000  marks,  and  the  branch  line  to  Samoa  receives  an  additional  sum 
of  400,000  marks.  ;|; 

The  Deutsch  Australische  Dampfschiffs  Gesellschafl  runs  a  steamer  every 
three  weeks  to  Hamburg.  This  line  is  not  subsidized  either  by  its  home 
Government  or  by  the  colonies,  but  receives  pay  for  carrying  the  mails  in 
accordance  with  certain  rates  agreed  upon.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Gibb  line  of  steamers.  White  Star  line.  Blue  Anchor  line,  Tyser  line.  Gulf 
line,  and  Port  line,  which  are  all  freight  lines  and  make  monthly  trips  be- 
tween this  port  and  Europe. 

^NoTB  XT  THB  Dbpartmbnt. — The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  received  firom  our  Post-Office  De- 
partment fin'  services  rendered  in  conveying  the  United  States  mail  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Australasian 
colonies  duxing  the  fiscal  year  1893  the  sum  of  $55,000.  This  sum  includes  the  amount  earned  by  the  vessels 
of  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  of  New  Zealand,  which  participated  in  the  service  in  question.  (See  Re- 
port of  Superintendent  of  Foreign  Mails,  189a,  p.  6.) 

The  act  of  March  3,  1891  (Supplement  to  Revised  Statutes  at  p.  907),  provides  that  no  steamship 
employed  and  paid  for  carrying  the  United  States  mail  shall  receive  any  other  bounty  or  luhtidy  from  tbt 
Treasury  of  the  United  Sutes. 

fi  franc»i9.3  cents. 
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The  Eastern  and  Australian  Steamship  Company  and  China  Navigation 
Company  ply  their  vessels  between  Sydney  and  China  and  Japan ;  therefore, 
they  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

From  information  received  from  the  deputy  postmaster-general  of  this 
colony,  I  learn  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  steamships  leave  this  port 
every  year  for  Europe,  not  to  mention  an  occasional  ocean  tramp,  while 
only  thirteen  clear  for  the  United  States.  The  ships  of  the  American  line 
are  much  inferior  in  size,  speed,  and  equipment  to  the  first-class  passenger 
vessels  of  the  other  countries.  The  average  duration  of  the  voyage  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sydney  is  now  twenty-three  days.  With  vessels  of  ade- 
quate size,  power,  and  steaming  capacity,  there  are  no  reasons,  so  I  have 
been  informed  by  competent  authorities,  why  it  should  not  be  made  in 
eighteen  days. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  build  up  an  extensive 
and  valuable  trade  with  the  colonies  of  Australasia — a.  trade  that  by  all  the 
laws  of  commerce,  convenience,  and  geographical  position  belongs  to  the 
United  States — swifter  and  more  frequent  steam  communication  must  be 
established,  say  by  vessels  that  leave  here  every  two  weeks  and  make  the  trip 
in  eighteen  days.  Such  a  line  would  not  be  a  paying  investment  at  first 
without  assistance  from  the  Government;  but,  as  connections  are  estab- 
lished, trade  developed,  and  the  tourist  and  business  travel  diverted  to  it,  it 
would,  I  am  convinced,  yield  satisfactory  returns  and  become  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  establishment  of  relations  of  the  utmost  value  to  our 
manufacturers  and  producers. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE   AUSTRALASIAN   TRADE. 

The  importance,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  of  the  colonies  of 
Australasia,  having  a  foreign  trade — imports  and  exports — amounting  in  the 
year  1890  (the  latest  period  for  which  complete  official  figures  are  obtainable) 
to  ;£75,223,727,  and  a  population  on  the  31st  of  December,  1892,  of  3,941, - 
856,  seems  to  be  well  understood  by  the  Government  and  people  of  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  for  in  March  last  the  assist- 
ant general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  company  visited  these  colonies 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  agencies  and  connections,  and  in  an  interview 
with  a  reporter  explained  the  objects  and  purposes  of  his  visit  and  the  plans 
and  intentions  of  his  company.  Though  this  report  is  no  doubt  highly 
colored,  after  the  fashion  of  newspaper  men,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad  Company  sent  out  one  of  its  principal  officers  to  look 
the  field  over.  But  the  Canadian  Government  did  not  wait  for  the  railroad 
company  to  perfect  it  plans,  for  on  April  8  the  following  cablegram  was  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  of  this  city: 

London,  ApHi  7. 

llie  Canadian  GoTemment  has  provisionally  arranged  with  Messrs.  Huddart,  Parker  & 
Co.  (limited)  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  for  the  establishment  of  a  monthly  service  of 
steamers  for  one  year  between  Canada  and  Australia,  calling  at  Hawaii  en  voute.  The  nb* 
sidy  is  to  be  ^^25,000. 
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-  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  monthly 
service  between  Canada  and  Australia,  and  that  the  subsidy  to  be  paid  by 
the  Canadian  Government  was  ;;^25yOoo  per  annum,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  colonies  would  jointly  contribute  an  additional  sum  of  ^20,000. 
In  this  morning's  papers  the  following  cable  was  published : 

London,  May  10. 
Mr.  James  Huddart,  the  Australian  shipowner,  has  applied  to  the  British  admiralty, 
through  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  high  commissioner  for  Canada,  for  a  subvention  of  his  proposed 
Australian-Canadian  line  of  steamers. 

On  April  5  Mr.  James  Huddart  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  George  R. 
Dibbs,  the  premier  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  in  which  he  invites 
his  co5peration  and  assistance  and  that  of  his  government  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  line.  No  conclusion  has  as  yet  been  arrived  at  by  the 
government  of  this  colony  or  that  of  any  of  the  others;  but,  feeling  no 
doubt  convinced  that  favorable  action  will  be  had,  Mr.  Huddart  has  put  on 
the  steamship  Miawera  to  sail  from  this  port  for  Vancouver,  in  British 
Columbia,  on  the  i8th  of  May,  to  be  followed  by  the  Warrimoo  on  the 

19th  of  Jime.  * 

WM.  KAPUS, 

OmsuL 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  May  lo^  iSgj. 


[Indosure  No.  x.] 
THE  CANADIAN-PAaFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY — PROPOSED  TRADE  WTPH  AUSTRALASIA. 

Mr.  D.  K  Brown,  the  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  great  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  a  company  which  has  made  for  itself  a  splendid  name  in  the  com- 
mercial annals  of  the  present  century  by  its  successful  completion  of  the  stupendous  under- 
taking of  spanning  British  North  America,  from  Halifax  on  the  east  to  Vancouver  on  the 
west,  with  a  trunk  line  and  feeders  covering  a  distance  of  over  5»ooo  miles,  is  now  in  Sydney, 
having  arrived  by  the  fVairarqpa  from  New  Zealand  on  Wednesday  evening.  In  the  course 
of  an  interview  with  a  press  representative  at  Auckland,  Mr.  Brown  said  that  he  had  come  to 
give  the  Australasian  public  a  little  more  information  than  they  had  at  present  concerning 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  route  to  London.  Little  or  nothing  was  known  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  of  a  reliable  character  about  Canada,  and,  the  Dominion  being  a  sister  colony, 
he  would  like  to  see  closer  trade  relations  in  the  near  future  with  Australasia.     One  of  the 

*NoTBBYTHB  Drparthbnt. — The  following  extract  from  "Commercud  Relations,  Canada"  (No.  i, 
p.  xn),  is  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

"  By  an  act  of  1889  a  subsidy  of  ;^a5,ooo  was  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  fortnightly  steamship  serv- 
ice between  Canada  and  Australia  or  a  proportional  amount  for  a  monthly  service.  By  an  act  passed  in  1893 
this  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  payment  of  a  sul»idy  for  a  service  not  less  frequent  than  monthly. 
An  arrangement  has  recently  been  entered  into  fw  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  service  between  Sydney 
and  Vancoover,  British  Columbia,  calling  at  Honolulu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  making  connection  as  far  as  practicable  at  Sydney  with  all  local  lines  to  ports  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Two  steamers — the  Miawera  and  Warrimoo— zxe  to  be  used,  each  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  over 
3,300  tons,  and  capable  of  an  average  speed  of  not  less  than  %$%  knots  an  honr,  with  saloon  and  caUn 
accommodation  ibr  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  passengers,  and  with  every  comfort  and  convenience  of 
best  Atlantic  linen  of  their  sise ;  they  being  specially  adapted  for  tropical  voyages.  The  service  will  be 
monthly,  and  the  trip  between  Sydney  and  Vancottver  is  not  to  exceed  twco^-one  daya,  fadnding  one  day's 
at  HimtThihi-** 
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purposes  of  his  yisit  was  to  open  offices  of  the  company  and  appoint  i^ents  in  the  different 
centers,  so  that  the  public  might  be  supplied  with  reliable  information  regarding  the  opera- 
tions of  his  company.  He  would  appoint  agents  in  the  meantime  at  Auckland,  Sydney,  Mel- 
bonme,  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane. 

Mr.  Brown  expects  that  within  the  next  twelve  months  the  company  will  have  a  line  of 
Canadian  ships  running  across  the  Atlantic  that  will  make  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Qnebec 
or  Halifax  in  ifour  days.  The  voyage  to  New  York  now  takes  five  days.  In  winter  the 
service  will  run  to  Halifax,  as  the  St.  Lawrence  is  then  frozen;  but  in  summer  the  steamer 
will  go  as  far  as  Quebec.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  a  person  leaving  London  at 
noon  on  a  Wednesday  could  reach  Quebec  at  noon  the  following  Monday  and  Halifax  at 
least  ten  hours  earlier,  whereas  at  present  he  would  not  reach  New  York  until  the  following 
Wednesday.  The  company  has  succeeded  in  carrying  the  mails  from  Yokohama  to  London 
inside  twenty-one  days.  The  run  across  the  continent  from  Vancouver  to  New  York  is  done 
in  three  days  and  a  half. 

After  the  Atlantic  line  has  been  established  the  company  intends  to  turn  its  attention  to 
the  colonies  of  Australasia,  and  will  endeavor  to  make  such  arrangements  with  them  as  will 
warrant  the  putting  on  of  a  fast  mail  service  between  Vancouver  and  Australasia.  The  ships 
will  be  of  not  less  than  6,000  tons,  and  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  18  knots  an  hour.  The  ran 
from  Vancouver  to  Sydney  could  thus  be  made  in  sixteen  days,  and  no  difficulty  whatever 
would  be  found  in  delivering  the  Australasian  mails  in  London  in  twenty-six  days.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  great  majority  of  Australians  going  home  to  England  are  anxious  to  see 
China  and  Japan,  and  the  company  has  therefore  inaugurated  a  trip  roond  the  world,  whereby 
passengers  can  join  the  Empress  line  of  steamers  at  Hongkong,  which,  on  the  way  to 
Vancouver,  touch  at  Shanghai  and  pass  through  the  inland  sea  of  Japan.  Alter  crossing  the 
American  continent  the  passenger  has  his  choice  as  to  the  Atlantic  liners  to  England.  From 
England  he  may  return  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  service  to  the  original  point  of  start- 
ing. The  round  trip  fh)m  the  colonies,  including  an  additional  £3^  ^'^  reach  Hongkong, 
would  cost  £iS7- 

Another  object  of  Mr.  Brown's  visit  is  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  that  interested 
parties  have  circulated  to  the  effect  that  Canada  is  a  snow-bound  country,  and  that  the  Cana- 
dian route  is  snow-bound  also.  This  is,  he  says,  altogether  untrue,  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
is  the  only  line  that  crosses  America  which  for  four  years  has  not  had  a  transcontinental 
train  twenty-four  hours  late.  The  service  and  train  equipment  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  Canadian  route  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  Aus- 
tralians who  have  passed  through  Canada  will  vouch  for  this,  and  it  was  the  solicitations  of 
these  Australians  which  caused  the  company  to  send  a  representative  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing Australasian  agencies. 

In  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  the  company  have  made  special  conces- 
sions, the  charge  from  Chinese  and  Japan  ports  for  the  round  trip  being  only  at  the  rate  of 
a  fare  and  a  half — that  is,  about  £4^-  The  charge  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  Chicago  will 
be  ;f  14,  or  a  single  fare  for  the  round  trip.  However,  as  most  Australians  visiting  the  World's 
Fair  will  do  so  on  their  way  to  England,  the  globe-circling  ticket  will  doubtless  be  the  most 
popular. 

On  being  asked  whether  it  was  not  a  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  party  in  Canada 
desirous  of  seeing  the  Dominion  amalgamated  with  the  United  States,  Mr.  Brown  replied : 
**As  a  Canadian  bom  and  bred  I  can  state  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Not  I  per  cent  of  the 
population  either  desire  independence  or  annexation.  Why  should  they?  What  is  to  be 
gained  by  it  ?  They  govern  themselves ;  they  make  their  own  laws,  and  have  the  protection 
of  the  British  nation  at  the  cost  of  the  salary  of  the  governor-general.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,"  he  continued,  "  would  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Gbreat  Britain  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  to  the  East"  The  company  even  now  carried  thonsanda  of 
aeamen  fiar  the  periodical  remanning  of  the  British  Pacific  fleet 
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As  to  the  State  ownership  of  railways,  Mr.  Brown  said  that  there  was  only  one  line,  and 
that  a  comparatively  small  one,  ran  by  the  Government  in  Canada.  It  was  carried  on  at  an 
enormous  annual  loss,  and  the  company  was  even  now  negotiating,  with  some  hope  of  snc- 
in  the  direotioD  of  taking  it  over. 


[Indosure  No.  «.] 
CANADA  AND   AUSTRALIA — PROPOSED  MAIL  SBRVICB. 

With  reference  to  the  cable  in  Saturday's  issue  of  the  Herald,  stating  that  the  Canadian 
Government  has  provisionally  arranged  with  Messrs.  Huddart,  Parker  &  Co.  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monthly  service  of  steamers  for  one  year  between  Canada  and  Australia,  it  would 
seem  that  for  some  time  past  the  New  South  Wales  government  has  had  the  matter  under  itf 
consideration.  Inquiries  are  now  being  made  with  regard  to  it,  but  no  definite  decision  has 
yet  been  arrived  at.  The  Canadian  Government  has  offered  a  subsidy  of  ;^25,ooo,  but  expects 
that  the  Australian  colonies  will  between  them  contribute  at  least  another  ;f  20,000.  As  our 
minister  understands  it,  the  object  of  Canada  is  to  induce  the  colonies  interested  to  establish  a 
separate  mail  service  with  them.  Certain  overtures  have  been  made  by  Mr.  James  Huddart,  of 
Huddart,  Parker  &  Co.,  to  the  New  South  Wales  government,  and  the  matter  is  viewed  with 
favor.  A  good  deal  must  necessarily  depend,  however,  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  other 
colonies.  These  have,  it  is  understood,  been  communicated  with;  but  so  far  no  expressions 
of  opinion  have  been  given  by  them.  It  is  recognized  that  the  proposed  route  would  serve 
Queensland  better  than  any  other  service,  and  it  will  also  be  of  great  advantage  to  New  South 
Wales.  It  would  be  a  monthly  service  at  first,  and  it  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  sup- 
port given  to  it  whether  it  was  afterwards  made  a  fortnightly  one.  Mr.  Kidd,  the  postmaster- 
general,  thinks  that  a  very  fast  service  will  be  obtained  for  very  little  money.  Especially 
will  it  be  a  fast  service  when  compared  with  the  slow  service  via  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Kidd 
also  believes  that  in  time  it  would  become  a  very  favorable  passenger  route.  Passengers 
would  pass  through  British  territory,  and  would  be  subject  to  less  inconvenience  than  by  the 
American  service;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  what  the  latter  service  costs,  it  is  thought 
that  the  subsidy  of  ;£'20,ooo  asked  for,  and  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Australian  colonies,  is 
small. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  premier  in  which  Mr.  James  Huddart  sab« 
mitted  his  proposals,  and  it  fully  explains  the  position  and  expectations  upon  which  the  pro- 
posals are  based.    Similar  letters  have  been  forwarded  to  the  premiers  of  the  other  colonies. 

«  Sydney,  Aprils^  iggs. 
«SiE:  At  the  recent  intercolonial  postal  conference  held  in  Brisbane,  at  which  the  seven 
colonies  of  Australasia  were  represented,  a  resolution  affirming  the  desirability  of  establishing 
a  postal  service  with  Great  Britain,  via  Canada,  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Ward, 
postmaster-general  of  New  Zealand,  and  with  the  warmly  expressed  support  of  the  postmasters- 
general  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  unanimously  agreed  to.  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  the  opportunity  to  establish  such  a  service  now  exists,  and  to  respect- 
fully ask  you  to  consider  a  definite  proposal,  which,  if  it  be  accepted,  I  am  prepared  to  trans- 
late into  actual  fact  immediately.  In  January  last  I  forwarded  to  Sir  John  Thompson, 
premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  letter  in  which  I  offered  to  place  a  service  of  swift 
steamers  for  postal  and  commercial  purposes  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver,  via  Honolplo. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  useless  to  approach  the  governments  of  Australasia  until 
the  oodperation  of  Canada  was  assured.  I  very  much  regret  that  my  negotiations  with  (he 
Dominion  Government  had  not  at  that  time  been  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  me  to  submit  a 
practicable  scheme  to  the  Brisbane  conference.  Canada's  clear  promise  of  assistance  reached 
me  just  too  late  to  be  utilized  in  that  way.  In  reply  to  the  communication  already  alluded 
to,  Sir  John  Thompson  cabled  that  his  Government  had  statutoiy  authority  for  a  subsidy  of 
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;^25,ooo  for  a  fortnightly  serrioe  or  a  proportionate  sum  for  a  monthly  one.  Farther  negotia- 
tions followed,  and  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  message  from  the  Hon.  M'Kenzie  Bowell, 
acting  premier  (in  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  who  is  visiting  Europe),  to  the  effect 
that  the  Dominion  Government  guaranty  a  like  amount  with  Australia  up  to  ;^20,ooo  fiv  a 
monthly  service.  That  offer  defines  the  position  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  and  Canada 
may  yet  increase  the  offer.  The  proposal  I  have  to  make  is  that  of  a  four-weekly  14-knot 
service  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver,  via  Honolulu,  for  a  yearly  subsidy  of  ;^50,ooo. 
One-half  of  this  amount  may  be  taken  as  already  guarantied  by  Canada,  and  I  hope  to  receive 
some  assistance  from  the  British  Government,  and  am  prepared  to  promptly  initiate  the  service 
if  the  Australian  governments  will  guaranty  the  sum  of  ;^20,ooo  annually  for  five  yean. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  oversea  postal  service  has  Australia  had  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  new  and  swift  service,  with  the  collateral  advantage  of  opening  up  additional 
markets  for  colonial  produce,  for  a  maximum  responsibility  of  ;^20,ooo,  which  amount  would 
be  at  once  materially  lessened  by  the  postages.  Recently  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zea- 
land made  themselves  responsible  for  a  subsidy  of  j^3 7,000  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the 
San  Francisco  service,  and,  although  this  sum  has  since  been  considerably  reduced,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  earlier  history  of  that  service  it  was  largely  exceeded. 

**  I  am  prepared  to  initiate  the  proposed  service  with  the  sister  ships  Miawera  and  War- 
rimoot  which  are  now  engaged  in  the  trade  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Each  ship 
is  357  feet  long  by  42  feet  3  inches  beam,  with  a  molded  depth  of  28  feet,  giving  a  registered 
tonnage  of  about  3,400,  or  about  5,000  tons  cubic  capacity.  The  indicated  horse  power  of 
each  on  trial  was  4,500.  Both  were  built  last  year  by  Messrs.  Swan  &  Hunter,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and  engined  by  the  Wallsend  Slipway  Company,  and  both — as  might  be  expected 
from  the  work  of  these  eminent  firms — ^have  given  every  satisfaction.  On  their  trial  trips 
they  attained  a  speed  of  17  knots,  and  they  have  been  noted  and  plans  taken  by  the  admiralty 
for  subvention  in  case  of  war.  A  14-knot  speed  would,  allowing  for  a  short  detention  at 
Honolulu,  convey  mails  from  Sydney  to  Vancouver  in  twenty-one  da3rs.  A  15-knot  speed  is 
practicable  by  these  steamships,  but  it  would  be  more  expensive.  A  service  of  twenty-one 
days  to  Vancouver  is  shorter  by  several  days  than  the  existing  route  to  San  Francisco.  The 
Micnvera  and  Warrimoo  are  fitted  with  the  latest  triple-expansicm  machinery,  refrigerators 
for  ship's  use,  duplicate  electric  lighting,  special  ventilation  for  tropical  voyaging,  and  with 
other  comforts  for  passengers  which  are  to  be  found  in  Atlantic  liners.  In  the  trade  in  which 
they  are  engaged  they  have  already  won  for  themselves  a  very  high  reputation.  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  describing  them  as  the  finest  vessels  in  the  Australasian  mercantile  navy. 

*<  Presuming  that  New  Zealand  will  continue  the  present  service  to  San  Francisco,  the 
service  to  Vancouver  would  give  a  fortnightly  post  to  North  America.  Australian  letters  via 
Vancouver  would  be  delivered  in  the  United  States  more  quickly  than  they  are  now  via  San 
Francisco.  Trains  are  dispatched  from  Vancouver  daily  for  California,  as  well  as  for  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  continent.  For  European  mail  purposes  the  new  route  is  a  very  promising  one. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  finest  long-distance  railway  in  the 
world,  and  of  the  ships  now  running  from  Canadian  or  United  States  ports,  mails  could  easily 
be  landed  in  England  in  the  time  now  averaged  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and 
Orient  mails  from  Sydney  to  London,  namely,  thirty-four  da3rs.  This  period  allows  thirteen 
days  between  Vancouver  and  England.  But  the  Canadian  people  are  now  agitating  for  a 
swifter  Atlantic  service,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  in  the  very  near  fixture — within 
eighteen  months — the  mail  time  will  be  reduced  between  England  and  Vancouver  to  ten 
days.  It  would  then  be  a  mere  question  of  money,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  consumption  of  coal 
necessary  to  a  15  or  16  knot  service  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver,  to  land  Australian  mails 
by  this  route  in  England  under  thirty  days.  What  this  means  is  that  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  colonies  to  establish  an  alternative  postal  service  which,  both  now  and  in  the  future, 
will  be  the  equal  in  swiftness  and  more  than  the  equal  in  safety  of  the  service  via  the  Suez 
CanaL    The  valae  of  such  an  alternative  service  to  the  governments  and  peoples  concenked 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  unexposed  to  the  risks  which  would  threaten  the  Suez  Canal  in  the 
event  of  a  European  or  Asiatic  war. 

"In  such  an  event  it  would  be  easy  to  develop  a  four- weekly  Canadian  service  into  a 
weekly  one.  All  the  facilities  and  arrangements  between  Vancouver  and  England  would  be 
in  readiness.  The  employment  of  more  ships  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver  is  all  that 
would  have  to  be  done.  A  postal  route  which,  when  it  left  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  oceans, 
traversed  none  but  British  territory  has  an  obvious  value  over  one,  not  otherwise  superior, 
which  is  perpetually  menaced  by  the  international  feuds  of  Europe  and  Asia.  And  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  briefly  noted  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  swift  steamship 
services  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  would  offer  invaluable  means  of  transporting 
troops  or  war  material,  on  occasions  of  national  emergency,  from  the  mother  country  to 
Australia. 

*<  To  passengers  the  Canadian  route  should  prove  specially  attractive.  It  minimizes  both 
the  length  of  the  ocean  voyage  and  the  terrors  of  the  tropics.  In  about  the  same  time  that 
a  peisoD  embarking  at  Sydney  on  one  of  the  mail  steamers  on  the  canal  route  reaches  Co- 
lombo a  person  embarking  at  the  same  port  would  reach  Vancouver.  I  believe  that  I  am 
entitled  to  say  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  experience  of  both  routes 
is  that  the  journey  via  America  is  much  the  pleasanter  and  more  instructive.  The  glimpse 
of  tropical  life  at  Honolulu  is  not  inferior  to  that  at  Colombo,  and  most  travelers  would  be 
glad  to  leave  any  ship  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  though  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver 
smooth  water  and  a  pleasant  breeze  can  generally  be  counted  upon.  The  short  run  through 
the  tropics  has  no  Red  Sea  equivalent;  deaths  from  heat  apoplexy  are  virtually  unknown  on 
the  Pacific.  From  Vancouver  the  Australian  traveler  may  proceed  either  direct  to  the  At- 
lantic liner,  or  may  halt  in  Canada,  or  turn  aside  into  the  United  States.  He  will  find  the 
scenery  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  incomparably  magnificent,  and  when  it  pleases  him  to 
enter  the  United  States  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  will  assist  him  in  every  reasonable 
way.  The  special  agent  of  this  great  corporation  is  now  in  Australia — I  refer  to  Mr.  D.  E. 
Browi>^with  a  view  to  making  known  the  facilities  and  advantages  which  are  offered  to 
travelers.  Of  the  educational  value  to  colonists  of  looking  upon  what  has  been  done  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  settle  waste  lands,  develop  mineral  and  other  natural  re- 
sources, and  build  up  civilization  in  new  communities,  all  made  clear  to  the  onlooker  thnmgh 
the  medium  of  a  common  language,  I  need  not  speak. 

**  But  it  is  as  much  more  than  a  new  postal  and  passenger  route  that  the  Canadian  service 
should  commend  itself.  It  would  assist  in  the  extension  and  <:onsolidation  of  Australia's 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  by  providing  increased  frequency  and  jvpiditj 
of  coDununication,  and  it  would  in  all  reasonable  probability  open  up  new  markets  for  our 
produce  and  create  many  and  important  additional  trade  relations.  It  would  tend  towards 
and  aim  at  bringing  Australia  and  Canada  together  on  the  basis  of  mutually  profitable  busi- 
ness. Two  English-speaking  peoples,  occupying  coimtries  very  differently  dowered  and  con- 
ditioned by  nature,  but  within  three  weeks'  distance  of  each  other,  would  by  the  act  of  estab- 
lishing this  service  be  invited  to  set  up  commercial  intercourse.  At  the  Brisbane  conference, 
in  the  short  discussion  that  accompanied  the  passing  of  Mr.  Ward's  resolution,  thb  aspect  of 
the  subject  was  not  overlooked.  According  to  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,  an  offi- 
cial publication,  in  the  year  1 89 1  the  Dominion  trade  with  Australasia  only  amounted  to 
;^l 62,000— namely,  imports  ;f 44,000  and  exports  ;^ii8,ooo.  Perhaps  this  is  somewhat 
misleading.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  our  trade  with  the  United  States  covers  some  transactions 
with  Canada.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  our  trade  with  Canada  is  still  undeveloped.  We 
shall  not  know  what  are  its  possible  dimensions  till  we  try  to  develop  it 

*'  1  would  respectfully  submit  that,  as  Canada  is  an  importer  and  consumer  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  commodities  of  which  we  are  large  producers,  we  are  now  neglecting  what  may 
prove  to  be  considerable  and  lucrative  markets.  Take  sugar.  Canada  spends  about 
;^iyOOO,ooo  annually  in  the  purchase  of  sugar,  besides  about  ;f  200,000  on  molasses.  Much 
of  ibis  Is  cruder  and  in  that  form  is  free  of  duty.    A  refinery  at  Vancouver  is  capable  of 
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tarning  out  350  barrels  daily,  and  gets  its  material  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  possessions  b  the 
Pacific.  Already  Queensland  has  to  meet  the  competition  of  all  the  world  at  London. 
Could  it  not  meet  the  limited  competition  of  the  Pacific  at  VancouYer  ?  Wool  is  anothei 
Canadian  import.  In  1891  about  ;^28o,ooo  were  spent  in  the  purchase  of  this  commodity. 
I  have  Mr.  Brown's  authority  for  saying  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  is  prepared  to 
quote  a  rate  for  wool  which  would  permit  it  to  be  carried  firom  Vancouver  to  the  factories  b 
eastern  Canada.  If  this  be  so,  then,  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  duties  on  wool  being 
abolished,  it  might  be  carried  on  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Eastern  States.  Of  unmaan- 
factured  tobacco  Canada  is  a  buyer  to  the  extent  of  over  ;f  300,000  annually.  Tobacco  is 
easily  grown  in  many  parts  of  Australia;  but  the  home  market  is  glutted  with  it,  and  hith- 
erto no  export  trade  has  been  developed.  Of  hides  and  skins  Canada  purchases  largely,  the 
figures  reaching  ;^400,ooo  in  1S91.  In  the  same  year  Canada  bought  ;f  80,000  worth  of 
nonsparkling  wmes  and  about  half  that  quantity  of  sparkling  wines.  Over  ;^5o,ooo  is  spent 
annually  on  tin  in  blocks,  pigs,  and  bars.  The  annual  bill  for  imported  provisions,  including 
meat  and  dairy  products,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  The  long  and  severe  Ca- 
nadian winter,  coupled  with  the  reversal  of  the  seasons,  should  make  a  market  for  our  per- 
bhable  produce,  for  the  carriage  of  which,  should  the  prospects  of  the  trade  invite  it,  I  am 
prepared  to  add  cold  chambers  to  the  ships.  For  fruits  and  nuts  the  Canadian  market 
amounts  to  about  ;f  500,000  annually.  We  could  supply  subtropical  fruits  and  probably  com- 
pete successfully  with  California,  which  would  be  handicapped  by  the  high  prices  consequent 
upon  an  enormous  and  protected  home  market ;  and  in  any  event  we  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  reversal  of  the  seasons.  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  meat,  it  b  not  unlikely 
that  a  moderate  market  for  Australian  frozen  mutton  might  be  opened  up,  especially  b 
western  Canada,  where  mutton  retails  at  double  the  prices  of  this  country.  It  b  a  curious 
fact  that,  though  there  are  about  4,000,000  cattle  in  Canada,  there  are  less  than  half  that 
number  of  sheep.  'It  may  be  doubted,'  says  the  Imperial  Institute  Year  Book,  1892, 
<  whether  sheep-breeding  on  a  large  scale  will  ever  succeed  in  Canada.  In  the  severe  wm- 
ters,  at  all  events,  they  have  to  be  housed  and  fed ;  and  thb  fact  alone  handicaps  Canada  b 
competition  with  countries  possessing  a  milder  climate.' 

"  Here,  then,  in  the  Canadian  imports  of  sugar,  wool,  tobacco,  hides,  wines,  tin,  molasses, 
provbions,  and  fiiiit  there  seems  to  be  a  tempting  opening  for  Australian  enterprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  Canada  can  send  us  lumber,  fish,  agricultural  machinery,  and  many  of  the  goods 
we  now  get  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States.  With  cold  storage  in  the  ships  we 
could  import  at  cheap  rates  firesh  salmon  from  British  Columbb,  where  the  supply  now  far 
exceeds  the  demand.  It  b  a  significant  circumstance  that  Canada  b  convinced  that  she  can 
trade  profitably  with  us,  and  cordially  invites  us  to  try  the  experiment.  We  should  be  deal- 
ing not  only  with  an  enei^etic,  industrious,  thrifty,  and  shrewd  British  population,  numbering 
over  5,800,000,  but  with  a  population  already  friendly  and  commercially  dbposed.  Possibly, 
in  the  future,  a  reciprocal  tariff  might  be  arranged  between  the  two  countries. 

"  I  am  not  unaware,  of  course,  that  the  Australian  governments  are  harassed  by  the  im- 
perative necessity  for  general  retrenchment  in  public  expenditure ;  but  I  venture  respectfully 
to  urge  that  one  source  of  relief  from  the  prevailing  depression  will  be  found  in  the  discovery 
and  development  of  new  and  promising  markets  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  produce.  The 
subsidy  now  asked  from  Australia  for  a  service  of  rapid  steamers  to  run  between  Sydney  and 
Vancouver,  namely,  ;f  20,000,  which  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  postages,  is  not 
large  in  comparison  with  the  postal,  commercial,  and  other  benefits  which  would  thereby  be 
secured.  I  have  the  honor  to  add  that,  should  this  offer  be  accepted,  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  extend  every  courtesy  and  facility  to  officers  of  the  governments  concerned  who 
might  be  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  reporting  on  Canadian  markets,  and  to  aid  en- 
terprise to  any  reasonable  extent  by  conveying  experimental  shipments  at  spedal  rates.  I 
may  also  mention  that  the  total  proposed  subsidy — ;£^5o,ooo  from  all  sources — ^will  not  nearly 
cover  the  total  expenditure  which  the  service  will  involve.  I  shall  have  to  shoulder  a  coo- 
■iderable  financial  risk. 
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**  In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  ask  that  you  and  your  colleagues  will  gire  this  question 
your  early  consideration.  I  am  anxious,  in  the  event  of  the  proposal  being  viewed  with 
favor,  to  take  advantage  of  the  publicity  which  it  would  gain  if  it  could  be  got  into  actual 
operation  during  the  currency  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition." 

Oui  Melbourne  correspondent  wired  last  night,  stating  that  he  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  James  Huddart  respecting  the  foregoing  statement.  Our  correspondent  was  informed 
that  the  proposed  new  mail  service  will  be  worked  by  a  company  styled  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steam  Line,  of  which  Mr.  Huddart  b  the  managing  owner,  and  that  it  will  be  altogether 
outside  and  distinct  from  the  firm  of  Huddart,  Parker  &  Co.  (limited).  The  cablegram  pub- 
lished on  Saturday  showed  that  the  Canadian  Government  had  finally  accepted  the  overtures 
made  for  a  subsidy  of  ;£^25,ooo  per  annum,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  the  Australian  gov- 
ernments to  guaranty  a  like  amount,  and  the  new  service  could  be  iqmiediately  inaugurated. 
The  Miawera  b  now  in  dock  in  Sydney  undergoing  an  overhaul,  and  the  Warrimoo  upon 
arrival  will  also  be  docked  and  made  ready  for  work  on  the  new  line. 

Mr.  Huddart  is  very  hopeful  in  the  matter.  He  is  gratified  with  the  way  in  which  the 
Canadian  Government  has  met  him,  and  also  with  the  interest  shown  in  the  proposal  by  the 
premier  of  New  South  Wales.  Sir  George  Dibbs  has  taken  up  the  matter  in  a  federal  spirit, 
and  had  refrained  from  committing  his  government  to  anything  until  he  had  consulted  with 
the  other  Australian  governments.  The  prospects  of  advantage  to  Australia  through  the 
development  of  intercourse  with  Canada  are  so  great  that  Mr.  Huddart  feels  satisfied  the  ne- 
gotiation will  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  As  an  inducement  to  the  Queensland  gov- 
ernment to  join  in,  the  promoters  of  the  new  undertaking  are  prepared  to  make  Brisbane  a 
port  of  call,  and  claim  that  thb  would  place  Brisbane  on  an  equality  with  Adelaide  in  the 
matter  of  speedy  communication  with  London.  It  is  not  proposed  to  call  at  New  Zealand 
ports. 

One  reason  why  Mr.  Huddart  is  anxious  that  there  should  not  be  any  unnecessary  delay 
in  the  completion  of  negotiations  is  that  the  Chicago  traffic  may  be  secured  at  the  outset. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  a  large  number  of  intending  visitors  to  the  Chicago  Exhibit 
tion  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  to  travel  via  Canada,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
large  number  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  may  visit  the  great  exposition  will 
be  indnced,  by  reason  of  the  increased  facilities  offered,  to  extend  their  travels  to  Australia. 
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The  fame  of  the  so-called  ''Torrens  land  act/'  like  that  establishing  the 
Australian  ballot^  has  extended  around  the  world.  It  introduced  a  new 
system  for  the  determination  and  registration  of  titles  and  the  rectification 
and  establishment  of  boundaries.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  Australian 
colonies  the  land  seemed  so  illimitable  and  so  little  labor  was  required  for 
its  occupation  that  it  possessed  but  small  value.  No  one  was  particular  as  to 
metes  and  bounds,  and  titles  to  immense  tracts  passed,  not  at  so  much  per 
acre  or  square  mile,  but  at  so  much  per  head  for  the  stock  pastured  thereon. 
Grants  of  land  with  very  indefinite  descriptions  were  made  both  by  the  Crown 
in  England  and  by  the  Crown's  representatives  in  the  colonies  "to  promote 
settlement/'  ''for  improvement/'  ''for  services/'  as  ''additional  grants/' 
"reserves  for  purchase/'  "lease  with  right  of  purchase/'  "a.*?  compensa- 
tion/' "by  purchase/'  "by  occupation/'  etc. — all  being  in  advance  of 
official  survey. 
No.  154- 
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As  time  passed  the  processes  under  the  old  laws  for  transferrinf^,  dividing; 
devising,  or  encumbering  real  property  were  found  to  be  vexatious,  cum- 
brous, expensive,  and  oppressive,  and  even  after  tedious  and  costly  litigation 
titles  remained  clouded.  These  were  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  an  act  by  the  parliament  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia 
in  1856,  which  was  popularly  known  as  the  "Torrens  act,"  Mr.  Torrens,  a 
layman,  having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  the  adoption  of  tbe 
system  which  it  embodied.  The  system  is  capable  of  adaptation  elsewhere, 
giving  certainty  to  the  title  of  estates  in  land,  facilitating  the  proof  thereof, 
and  rendering  dealings  with  land  simpler  and  less  expensive. 

Two  objects  site  aimed  at:  first,  certainty  and  facility  of  proof  of  title; 
second,  simplicity  in  dealings  with  land  the  title  to  which  is  thus  proved. 
The  principal  means  by  which  the  first  result  is  to  be  secured  is  the  issue  of 
a  document,  called  a  certificate  of  title,  which  authoritatively  declares  that  a 
specified  person  is  the  proprietor  of  a  specified  estate  in  a  specified  piece  of 
land.  No  such  document  was  formerly  known  to  the  law.  Previously  evi- 
dence of  title  consisted  of  a  series  of  documents  showing  all  the  changes  of 
ownership  which  had  taken  place  since  the  issue  of  the  Crown  grant. 
Hence,  if  there  had  been  many  such  chj^nges  of  ownership,  on  every  occa- 
sion when  the  owner's  title  was  to  be  proved  a  process  conducted  at  great 
cost  and  requiring  great  care  had  to  be  gone  through  with,  and  the  necessary 
cost  and  care  increased  with  every  link  added  to  the  chain.  No  investiga- 
tion being  conclusive,  no  number  of  investigations  could  give  authenticity 
to  the  title. 

Under  the  new  law  one  investigation  of  title  properly  conducted  by  a 
public  officer  is  made  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  It  enables  an  owner,  with- 
out action  or  suit,  but  upon  notice  to  persons  interested  in  the  land  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  application,  to  apply  to  be  registered  as  proprietor  of  an 
estate  on  submitting  his  title  to  the  commissioner.  Whether  the  title  sub- 
mitted be  defective  or  not,  there  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  substituting  for 
a  mass  of  inconclusive  evidence,  from  which  a  title  may  be  slowly  worked 
out,  the  legal  conclusion  to  which  the  documents  have  led,  expressed  in 
short  and  distinct  language  and  with  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
Thenceforth  the  proprietor's  evidence  of  title  for  all  purposes  consists  of  a 
simple  certificate,  given  in  exchange  for  the  deeds,  which  proves  itself  and 
proves  the  title  conclusively,  subject  to  a  few  specified  grounds  of  objection, 
which  are  easily  decided  upon  if  raised. 

The  transfer-of-land  statute  compels  an  essential  uniformity  in  all  instru- 
ments of  the  same  class  and  prescribes  short  forms  by  which  all  dealing 
with  land  are  to  be  effected,  each  form  having  its  appropriate  implied  cove- 
nants, which  are,  however,  subject  to  addition,  modification,  or  exclusion 
by  express  provision.  The  signature  to  the  instrument  must  be  formally 
attested,  and  registration  is  essential  to  give  it  any  operation  under  the  act. 
The  proprietor  directs  the  transfer,  but  the  registrar  makes  it.  The  old 
certificate  of  title  is  produced  and  canceled.     Alienation  is  effected  by  a 
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pablic  officer,  who  acts  only  on  directions  given  in  a  prescribed  form  and 
«atfaenticated  by  the  signature  of  a  public  officer  or  solicitor.  As  every 
proprietor  of  land  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  title,  every  change  of  pro- 
pi^etorship  must  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  authority  having 
power  to  issue  it.  Under  the  statute  the  purchaser  is  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  ''constructive  notice/'  and  for  the  purpose  of  free  alienation 
the  act  refuses  to  recognize  any  distinction  between  the  legal  and  beneficial 
ownership.  It  does  not,  however,  abolish  trusts  in  land  or  in  any  manner 
disturb  the  system  under  which  trusts  are  enforced,  but  it  will  not  constitute 
a  person  constructive  trustee  on  the  mere  ground  that  he  holds  the  trust 
property. 

A  bill  to  extend  this  system  in  Victoria  became  law  (No.  140)  on  the 
1 8th  of  June,  1862,  cited  as  the  "real  property  act." 

Several  acts  have  since  been  passed  as  cases  arose  requiring  legislation 
which  should  harmonize  transactions  in  land  with  the  system  introduced  by 
the  original  act  or  disclosing  defects  in,  or  desirable  extensions  of,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

The  system  consists  in  the  establishment  of  an  office  in  Melbourne,  the 
capital  of  the  colony,  which  is  in  reality  a  land  court,  for  the  determination 
of  boundaries  and  titles,  presided  over  by  a  commissioner  of  titles,  who  is 
assisted  by  six  examiners  of  titles.  He  is  a  judicial  officer  and  determines 
what  titles  shall  be  accepted  and  what  dealings  registered.  He  may  direct 
errors  and  omissions  in  the  register  book  to  be  corrected.  He  may  summon 
before  him  and  examine  any  person  interested,  and  refusal  to  attend  or 
answer  may  be  punished  as  contempt  of  court.  The  registrar  is  the  princi- 
pal executive  officer.  Small  fees  are  payable  for  the  registration  of  dealings 
and  transmissions,  searches,  and  other  office  work,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
jQi,  and  these  fees  are  paid  into  the  consolidated  revenue.  The  only  ad 
valorem  payment  is  a  duty  of  half  a  penny  per  £1  (about  one-fifth  of  i  per 
cent)  upon  bringing  land  under  the  act  and  on  the  registration  of  a  title  to 
a  freehold  estate  acquired  on  a  transmission.  These  ad  valorem  payments, 
with  any  additional  charge  which  may  be  made  on  account  of  defective 
evidence  of  title,  or  some  slight  defect  in  the  title  itself,  form  the  assurance 
fund  applicable  to  compensate  persons  for  any  injuries  sustained  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act. 

No  one  is  compelled  to  bring  his  land  under  the  operation  of  the  act. 
Of  the  lands  of  the  colony  which  have  been  alienated  from  the  Crown,  only 
about  one-fifth  have  been  so  dealt  with.  All  Crown  lands  which  were  un- 
alienated on  the  3d  day  of  October,  1862,  and  such  alienated  lands  as  are 
voluntarily  brought  under  the  act  are  alone  affected  by  the  statute,  but  land 
once  registered  can  not  afterwards  be  withdrawn. 

A  circular  letter  of  advice  concerning  applications  under  the  transfer-of- 
land  statute  has  been  prepared  by  the  commissioner  of  titles  with  a  view  to 
enable  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  conferred  by  such 
statute  without  obtaining  legal  advice,  but  in  practice  the  parties  to  a  trans- 
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action  almost  invariably  employ  a  solicitor.  The  fees  for  such  services  are 
not  fixed  by  law,  and  when  no  terms  are  made  exorbitant  fees  are  often  ex- 
acted. Usually  they  amount  to  3  guineas  to  each  solicitor,  and,  in  addition, 
custom  grants  the  vendor's  solicitor  an  additional  2  guineas  for  exhibition 
of  title. 

Very  great  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  has  been  obtained 
from  "A' Beckett's  Transfer  of  Land  Statute"  and  through  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  T.  de  Verden,  Q.  C,  commissioner  and  registrar  of 

titles  of  Victoria. 

GEO.  H.  WALLACE, 

Consul'  GeneraL* 
Melbourne,  May  4,  iSgj. 
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The  first  distinctive  institution  that  attracts  the  attention  of  a  stranger 
in  Belgium  is  the  working  dog.  From  time  immemorial  this  hereditary 
loafer  has  been  given  over  to  pleasure ;  but,  like  certain  other  of  the  privi- 
leged classes  in  this  revolving  world  of  ours,  he  has  had  his  day — at  least 
in  Belgium.  Such  amateur  service  as  he  has  rendered  in  the  past  in  aiding 
the  shepherd,  guarding  the  household,  and  rushing  with  sledges  through  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  North  is  too  much  in  accordance  with  his  instincts  to 
be  classified  as  labor;  so  it  is  here,  for  the  first  time  in  his  history,  that  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  for  which  a  natural  repugnance  is  felt  (and 
this,  I  believe,  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  work  and  play) 
has  been  forced  upon  him ;  but,  like  the  old  noblesse,  he  accepts  the  change 
cheerfully  and  patiently  performs  his  task.  Sentimentalists,  taking  no 
thought  of  the  man  or  even  of  the  woman  whose  burden  he  shares,  may  com- 
plain that  he  is  greatly  wronged ;  but  sensible  people  must  rejoice  that  he 
has  at  last  been  set  to  work  and  compelled  to  earn  his  own  living. 

Liege  is  a  city  of  large  wealth  and  great  industrial  activity,  possessing 
the  largest  manufactory  of  machines  and  machinery  in  the  world  and  em- 
ploying as  many  horses  as  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  Europe,  and  yet  for 
every  horse  at  least  two  dogs  are  to  be  seen  in  harness  on  its  streets.  They 
are  to  be  met  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  in  the  early  morning  the  boule- 
vards are  literally  alive  with  them.  Traffickers  (mostly  women)  with  gaily 
painted  carts  drawn  by  well-fed  dogs  are  then  seen  striving  to  be  first  in  the 
market  place.  A  pretty  bare-headed  Wolloon  peasant  girl  moving  briskly 
at  the  side  of  a  flower  cart  drawn  by  a  stalwart  mastiff  is  a  pleasing  vision 
to  the  early  riser.  But  not  only  the  gardener,  but  also  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  grocer,  the  porter,  the  expressman — common  carriers  of  all  kinds, 
indeed — engage  his  services.  His  step  is  so  much  quicker  than  that  of  the 
horse  that  he  will  in  an  hour  cover  twice  the  distance  and  carry  with  him  a 
greater  burden  in  proportion  to  his  size. 

*The  consul-general  tmntmhted  a  printed  copy  of  the  tranafer-of-land  statute  of  Victoria,  which  has  bees 
Mhdim  the  I>epajtSMDt. 
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Six  hundred  pounds  is  the  usual  draft  of  an  ordinary  dog,  though  a  mas- 
tiff is  often  taxed  with  as  much  again.  They  are  driven  single,  double,  and 
sometimes  three  and  four  abreast,  and  are  hitched,  indifferently,  in  front 
of,  beneath,  or  behind  the  cart  or  wagon.  When  the  vehicle  is  loaded,  the 
driver  walks,  directing  its  course  and  in  emergencies  laying  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel ;  but  when  the  load  has  been  discharged,  he  often  mounts  the 
box  and  rushes  like  Jehu  through  the  streets. 

It  will  not  surprise  those  who  know  that  the  steam  engine  was  familiar 
to  the  Romans  as  a  toy  to  be  told  that  the  hollow  revolving  cylinder  used  in 
squirrel  cages  has  been  turned  to  account  here  in  the  movement  of  light 
machinery  by  enlarging  its  scale  and  substituting  "Fido"  for  *' Bunny." 
I  have  also  seen  him  treading  an  endless  belt  in  the  service  of  a  wood-sawyer. 
A  gentleman  of  Liege,  retaining  his  fondness  for  lounging  upon  the  boule- 
vards after  losing  the  use  of  his  legs,  had  a  perambulator  so  constructed  that 
a  Danish  hound  which  had  been  his  companion  for  years  could  be  hitched 
and  almost  concealed  between  the  wheels  and  now  appears  as  regularly  in 
his  old  haunts  as  any  of  his  friends.  The  hound  is  not  only  as  happy  as 
when  he  loitered  at  his  master's  heels,  but  is  manifestly  proud  of  the  service 
he  renders  him. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Belgians  are  among  the  most  refined  and 
cultivated  people  on  earth,  and  that  this  new  use  of  the  dog  is  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  approved  developments  of  their  civilization.  Thirty  years 
ago,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  dog  in  harness  would  have  excited  as  much  remark 
in  this  city  as  he  would  to-day  in  Louisville  or  Memphis,  though  he  is  now 
as  well  recognized  an  institution  of  the  people  as  the  mule  is  in  either  of 
those  cities. 

Rigorous  discipline  and  the  long  habit  of  wearing  muzzles  seems  to  have 
subdued  the  belligerent  instincts  of  these  dogs,  for  they  now  meet  as  strangers 
at  the  crossings  without  those  supercilious  inspections  and  hostile  demonstra- 
tions which  characterize  both  men  and  dogs  till  they  have  received  the  last 
touches  of  civilization.  There  remains,  however,  a  rudimentary  love  of  the 
chase,  of  which  the  artful  driver  often  avails  himself  to  quicken  their  speed ; 
though,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  in  his  excessive  refinement  is  said  to  have 
laughed  without  cachinnation,  they  have  learned  to  hunt  without  barking. 
But  a  more  interesting  incident  of  their  labor  is  the  complete  extinction  of 
the  sheep-killing  propensity.  Gentlemen  bred  in  the  country  assure  me  that 
this  offense  against  pastoral  morality  is  no  longer  known  in  Belgium — a, 
reformation  which  would  in  itself  justify  the  harnessing  of  all  the  dogs  in 
America. 

The  expense  of  feeding  them  where  a  number  are  kept  or  when  placed, 
like  horses,  at  livery  is  from  5  to  6  cents  per  day,  horseflesh  and  black  bread 
forming  the  staple  of  their  food ;  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  maintenance 
of  one  or  two  in  a  family  is  practically  without  cost.  The  expense  of  shoe- 
ing, no  small  item  to  the  keeper  of  horses,  is  also  saved. 

All  the  experiments  of  breeding  which  have  from  \.\m^  X.o  ^lwxv^  \i^«v 
tried  for  the  improvement  of  horses  are  now  being  madt  Xo  ^od^c^t  ^  ^o^ 
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of  special  fitness  for  harness.  Newfoundlands  and  rough-coated  St.  Bemaxds 
are  ruled  out  on  account  of  their  hair.  The  mastiff  has  been  found  too 
long  in  the  back  and  legs,  and  it  is  thought  a  desideratum  to  graft  the  splendid 
chest  and  breathing  capacity  of  the  bulldog  upon  this  stalwart  stock.  Markets 
are  established,  where  they  are  bought  and  sold  like  their  equine  colaborers 
at  Tattersall's,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  compactly  built  and  well- 
broken  dog  to  sell  for  {20  or  {25. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  America  to  bewail  the  loss  of  power  at  Niagara, 
though  no  thought  is  taken  of  that  equal  force  which  is  running  to  waste  at 
the  very  heels  of  the  people.  Since  the  days  of  Caligula  horses  have  fed 
upon  golden  oats,  and  yet  an  energy  which  is  free,  always  at  hand,  and 
aching  to  be  employed  is  still  everywhere  ignored.  Without  having  the 
census  at  hand,  I  assume  that  there  is  a  general  average  of  one  dog  to  two 
electors  in  the  United  States,  giving  us,  in  round  numbers,  a  canine  popula- 
tion of  7,000,000.  Estimating  the  strength  of  a  dog  at  500  pounds — and 
it  is  a  low  estimate — we  have  an  idle  force  in  America  of  3,500,000,000 
pounds,  or  a  power  which,  like  faith,  if  once  exercised  could  remove  moun- 
tains. But  it  is  not  in  its  mass,  but  in  the  simple  divisions  in  which  we  find 
it,  that  its  value  consists. 

Though  the  inanimate  forces  are  doing  the  heavy  work  of  the  world,  a 
multitude  of  minor  tasks  to  which  they  can  not  be  profitably  applied  remain 
to  be  performed  by  man  and  his  domestic  assistants.  For  them  the  hoise 
possesses  superfluous  energy,  and  his  maintenance  is  too  expensive  for  the 
poor.  They  are  left,  therefore,  to  this  clean,  cheap,  noiseless,  and  intelli- 
gent animal — the  dog — who,  besides  being  out  of  business — for  even  hunt- 
ing dogs  are  following  hunting  nobles  into  oblivion — seems  to  be  specially 
fitted  by  nature  to  meet  the  requirement. 

There  is  not  an  article  of  merchandise,  from  a  ton  of  coal  to  a  loaf  of 
bread,  sold  in  any  of  our  cities  which  might  not  be  more  advantageously 
delivered  by  dogs  than  by  horses.  The  noise  made  by  hucksters,  particularly 
in  early  morning,  in  our  residence  streets  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  sick  and  the  nervous,  and  the  substitution  of  the  gentler  ways  of  women 
and  the  silent  tread  of  dogs  would  be  hailed  by  them  with  joy.  Nor  would 
their  employment  be  without  a  certain  municipal  advantage,  for  the  litter 
made  by  horses  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  dirt  in  our  cities,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  great  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  pavements. 

NICHOLAS  SMITH, 
Liege,  June  j,  i8pj.  Consul 


VIENNA   LEATHER   RESEARCH   STATION. 

The  Government  Research  Station  for  Leather  Industries,  in  VieDoaf 
was  founded  in  1874  and  is  better  known  than  any  other  on  the  Continent 

At  its  head  stands  Director  Wilhelm  Eitner,  whose  name  and  reputation 
are  well  known  throughout  all  the  tanning  world.     Under  Frofenor  Bitner 
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are  two  thoroughly  qualified  assistants — Messrs.  Simand  and  Weiss — both  of 
whom  are  also  well  known  on  account  of  their  valuable  contributions  to  the 
technology  of  leather.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  teacher  of  mechanics,  an 
under-assistant,  and  an  experienced  foreman  who  superintends  and  assists  in 
the  practical  tanning  carried  on  by  the  students. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  the  Government,  which  also  provides  the 
premises.  These  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  series  of  laboratories  for 
various  classes  of  work — technological,  microscopical,  and  analytical — a 
museum,  library,  workshops,  and  an  auditorium. 

There  are  two  laboratories,  containing  all  necessary  apparatus.  One  of 
these  is  for  the  assistants,  in  which  the  various  analyses  and  researches  of  ma- 
terials— which  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world — are  carried  on;  and  the 
other  is  for  the  students,  having  a  weighing  room,  a  room  for  titration  and 
distilling  work,  a  room  for  extracting,  supplied  with  several  extractors,  air 
pumps,  and  glass-blowing  apparatus. 

The  workshops  consist  of  a  room  for  beam  work  and  a  large  room  con- 
taining an  electric  motor,  stuffing  and  tanning  drums,  a  disintegrator  and 
bark  mill,  currying  tables  and  beams,  a  centrifugal  dyeing  machine,  and 
various  other  appliances. 

The  museum  contains  specimens  of  all  tanning  materials,  samples  of 
every  kind  of  leather  from  all  the  leather-producing  countries,  a  collection 
of  the  various  kinds  of  leather  which  have  been  tanned  at  the  research  sta- 
tion, and  a  very  large  collection  of  faulty  and  defective  products  which  are 
constantly  being  sent  to  Dr.  Eitner  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the  elu- 
cidation of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  station 
practically  and  educationally.  The  museum  also  contains  a  complete  col- 
lection of  oils,  fats,  blacks,  polishes,  and  other  materials  used  in  leather 
manufacture  and  a  case  with  all  the  instruments  used  for  manual  labor  in 
a  tannery. 

The  library  and  reading  room  contain  scientific  literature  and  all  the 
principal  periodicals  of  the  tanning  industry. 

As  the  workshops  are  only  fitted  out  for  experimental  work,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  work  on  a  large  scale;  but  an  adjoining  tannery  furnishes 
the  opportunity  for  any  work  on  a  larger  scale. 

There  is  considerable  accommodation  for  students,  and  there  are  always 
many  waiting  for  admission ;  still,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  at  present  limit 
the  number  to  twelve,  as  it  is  considered  of  greater  importance  to  give  a 
thorough  education  to  a  few  than  an  elementary  one  to  a  large  number.  Be- 
fore being  admitted,  students  are  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  tanning 
operations,  though  manual  skill  is  not  insisted  upon. 

The  coarse  consists  of  the  following  lectures:  Special  chemistry  for  tan- 
neries, comprising  lessons  in  the  various  methods  of  scientific  observation 
of  the  processes  of  tanning  and  the  methods  of  analyzing  the  different  mate- 
rials used  in  tanning,  currying,  and  dressing  leather,  as  regards  their  com- 
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position  and  value;  analytical  chemistry;  organic  chemistry;  practical 
tanning  in  common  and  special  experimental  tanning;  technical  calculation 
of  leather  manufacture;  microscopical  studies;  special  mechanics  for  tan- 
neries. 

Director  Eitner  also  undertakes  excursions  with  the  students  to  all  the 
larger  tanneries  in  and  around  Vienna. 

JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul'  GeneraL 
Vienna,  May  g,  iSpj. 


VALUE  OF  VINEYARDS  ON  THE   RHINE. 

The  profitableness  of  the  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  is  shown  by  the  latest 
official  publication  respecting  the  Government  vineyards  in  what  was  for- 
merly the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  now  a  part  of  the  Prussian  district  of  Wies- 
baden. 

The  total  net  profit  from  all  the  Crown  vineyards  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  years  amounted  to  {471,114,  that  is,  {19,630  per  year  in  round  numbers. 
These  vineyards  have  an  aggregate  area  of  almost  192  acres,  which  would 
make  the  average  net  profit  annually  per  acre  {102.24. 

Taking  the  estimated  value  of  the  vineyards  to  be  approximately  {3,140 
an  acre,  3^  per  cent  a  year  would  be  the  average  rate  of  income  derived 
from  them.  But  these  vineyards  are,  as  one  would  naturally  infer,  among 
the  very  best  in  the  country;  and  their  products  command  commensurately 
high  prices.  The  expenses  connected  with  the  management  of  them  are, 
it  is  true,  great,  and  the  capital  they  represent  is  considerable — ^some 
{600,000 — but  their  wines  are  of  the  finest  and  in  great  demand.  These 
wines  bring  the  highest  prices  in  the  market,  being  sold  for  the  most  part 
directly  to  the  consumer,  thus  giving  the  coffers  of  the  Crown  the  benefit 
that  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the  wine  dealer. 

The  ordinary  wine-grower  is  not  as  favorably  situated  as  the  Government, 
and  can  not,  as  a  rule,  make  as  much  out  of  his  property.  His  wine  is 
much  inferior  and  his  ability  to  set  his  own  prices  feeble  in  comparison.  It 
can  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  he  makes  as  much  as  3^  per  cent  a  year 
on  the  average  out  of  his  vineyards.  The  vineyards  are  not  paying,  as  only 
from  2  to  3  per  cent  a  year  can  be  made  out  of  them  on  the  average.  Many 
are  worked  at  a  loss,  as  the  yield  has  been  inferior  either  in  quality  or  quan- 
tity  for  some  years.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are  held  at  such  high  valuations 
that  there  is  no  money  in  them  to  their  owners.  The  wine  dealer  is  the 
man  who  makes  the  profit 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

May£ncE|  May  12,  iSpj* 
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FORESTS   IN    BELGIUM. 

Abont  1 6.61  per  cent  of  Belgian  territory  is  devoted  to  woods  and  for- 
ests. There  are  1,209,371  acres  of  woodland,  divided  among  the  provincet 
as  follows : 


Province. 


Ab  twerp... ..MM 

Bnbont. 

West  Flanders. 
EaM  Flanders.. 
Hainaut.M.. 


Acres. 


116,403 

69,589 
37,169 

37,365 

108,469 

141,884 


Province. 


Limbotu£ , 

Laxembooiif  . 
Namur 

Total... 


Acres. 


97,05a 
380,614 
340,937 


«,«»9,37« 


The  percentage  of  woods  and  forests  (trees  planted)  to  the  total  areas  of 
some  of  the  Belgian  provinces  is  as  follows:  Luxembourg,  36.86  per  cent; 
Kamur,  about  26.63  P^^  cent;  Liege,  18.94  per  cent;  Antwerp,  17.36  per 
cent;  Limbourg,  16.36  per  cent. 

Nature  of  Belgian  woods. 


Description. 


limber  trees. 

Small  timber  trees. 

XJnderwood m... 

Saplings 


trees. 
Total 


Bute  forests. 

Communal 
forests. 

Forests 

belonging  to 
public  estab- 
lishments. 

Acrtt. 

15,663 

34,744 

6,38a 

13 

5,747 

Acrtt. 

31,196 

187,636 

1x3,660 

3,863 

34,495 

Acrtt. 
330 
4,4So 
590 

13 

6,598 

63,548 

369,839 

11,880 

Private  own- 
ers. 


Acrtt. 
64,839 

3o»,73o 
XM,548 

37.  "9 
846,879 

765,105 


Annual  receipts  from  Belgian  forests. 


Pmprietox*. 

Receipts. 

Average  receipts  per  acre. 

Principal. 

Other. 

Total. 

Principal. 

Other. 

TotaL 

^'48,333 

776,053 

138, 803 

3,875,269 

^ai,8i4 

117,525 

6,509 

104,624 

1170,147 

893,578 

J3S,3" 

8,979,893 

^•37 
3.09 

X0.84 
3.76 

^35 
•33 
.55 

.13 

a.  43 

1X.39 

3.88 

Communal....... 

Public  establishments.................... 

Private  owneis. •. 

Tcfal « 

3,9»8,457 

250,473 

4, 178, 939 

3a5 

.ao 

3-45 

The  "  principal ' '  receipts  represent  the  amounts  received  from  the  sale 

of  wood;  the  "other''  receipts  represent  the  amounts  received  for  hunting 

privileges,  pasturage,  etc. 

GEO.  W.  ROOSEVELT, 

ConsuL 
Brusskls,  May  27 ^  iSgj. 
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INCREASE  OF    IMPORT   DUTIES  IN  COLOMBIA. 

On  March  3,  1893,  Minister  Abbott  transmitted  the  following  transla- 
tion of  article  5  of  law  93  of  1892: 

Article  5.  From  and  after  the  promulgation  of  this  law — ^but  always  in  accordance  with 
the  ptOTisions  of  article  205  of  the  constitution — the  following  articles  shall  pay,  as  an  import 
duty  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic,  the  following  sums: 

(i)  Brandy,  rum,  whisky,  gin,  rosoli,  and  condensed  liquids  for  the  manufacture  of  said 
axticles,  $2  per  kilogram. 

(2)  Wines  not  included  in  classes  3  and  4  of  the  tariff,  |i  per  kilogram. 

[Qasses  3  and  4  include  the  following :  Barley  malt  or  other  fermented  or  unferraented 
materials,  liquid  or  solid,  for  making  beer,  and  condensed  beer ;  common  claret  wines  in 
pipes,  barrels,  and  demijohns;  beer  and  other  fermented  liquors;  white  wines,  sweet  and  dry, 
in  pipes  and  barrels.] 

(3)  Articles  named  in  class  15  of  the  customs  tariff,  $2  per  kilogram. 

[Qass  15  complete  is  as  follows:  Saffron ;  cotton  in  embroidered  goods,  all  kinds,  or  lace 
work  and  imitation  thereof,  including  laces,  insertions,  and  the  like,  and  ready-made  clothing 
not  elsewhere  mentioned ;  hemp  and  flax  in  all  kinds  of  embroidered  stufiis  or  lace  work,  and 
imitation  thereof,  including  lace,  insertions,  and  the  like,  and  ready-made  clothing  not  else- 
where mentioned;  wool  in  light  dress  goods,  all  kinds  of  embroidered  and  lace  work,  and 
imitation  thereof,  including  laces,  insertions,  and  the  like,  and  ready-made  clothes;  silk  in 
threads,  fabrics,  etc. ;  brocades  uid  other  stuffs  woven  with  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  also 
thread,  etc.,  made  of  same  materials .  hides  and  furs  in  gloves,  caps,  furs  for  trimming  dresses, 
etc.,  pocketbooks,  cigar  cases,  pouches,  and  similar  objects ;  articles  of  perfumery  and  for  the 
toilet,  such  as  essences,  soaps,  creams,  razor  strops,  tooth  and  clothes  brushes,  etc.,  not  men- 
tioned in  some  other  part  of  the  tariff,  and  excepting  Florida,  Divine,  and  Kananga  waters, 
which  belong  to  class  7;  any  article  of  gold  not  mentioned  in  some  other  part  of  the  tariff; 
any  form  of  silver  not  mentioned  in  some  other  part  of  the  tariff;  precious  stones.] 

(4)  All  druggists'  specialties,  such  as  wines,  sirups,  pills,  pomades,  elixirs,  globules,  etc, 
and  all  patent  medicines  shall  pay  double  the  amount  paid  up  to  this  time. 

On  May  16  the  minister  supplied  the  following  additional  information: 

I  have  to  correct  the  information  given  in  my  report  of  March  3,  1893,  relative  to  the  in- 
crease of  import  duties  on  spirituous  liquors  and  certain  other  articles. 

It  seems  that  after  the  passage  of  the  law  therein  inclosed  Congress  authorised  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  the  increase  of  duties  on  the  said  articles  at  any  sum  within  that  named 
in  the  said  law,  and  that  the  Government,  by  decree  No.  453,  fixes  a  monthly  increase  for  ten 
months  of  5  cents  per  kilogram  upon  brandy,  rum,  whisky,  gin,  rosoli,  and  condensed  liquids 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  same. 

Brandy,  rum,  whisky,  gin,  and  rosoli  paid  under  the  old  tariff  40  cents  per  kilogram,  plus 
25  per  cent,  making  in  all  50  cents.  The  present  increase  of  5  cents  per  month  for  ten 
months  will  finally  result  in  an  increase  of  50  cents,  which,  added  to  the  original  50  cents, 
will  give  a  tariff  of  $1  per  kilogram,  instead  of  $2  per  kilogram,  as  provided  for  in  the  law 
transmitted  with  my  report  of  March  3. 

The  same  decree  makes  a  similar  increase  upon  those  wines  named  in  the  eighth  class  of 
the  tariff.  These  wines  are  ''those  not  comprehended  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  the 
tariff."  The  new  total  tax  will  be  $l  per  kilogram,  the  same  as  provided  by  the  law  hitherto 
transmitteQa 
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The  decree  also  makes  the  same  increase  of  5  cents  per  month  for  ten  months  u)x>n  those 
articles  comprised  in  the  fifteenth  class  of  the  tariff.  The  fifteenth  class  paid  5i-20  per  kilo- 
gram, plos  25  per  cent,  making  I1.50.  Adding  50  cents  makes  $2  per  kilogram,  the  same 
as  reported  in  my  previous  report. 

The  same  decree  increases  the  tax  upon  druggists*  specialties  and  patent  medicines  I  cent 
per  month  for  ten  months,  or  10  cents  in  all.  These  formerly  paid  30  cents  per  kilogram, 
plus  25  per  cent,  making  27)4  cents.  Adding  10  cents  would  make  the  total  47^  cents  per 
kilogram,  instead  of  80  cents,  as  before  reported. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  last  article  of  law  109  of  1892,  passed  December  24, 
published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  January  4,  -1893  • 

'*The  tax  upon  certain  articles  named  in  the  customs  tariff  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
present  year  shall  be  considered  as  a  maximum  tax,  subject  to  such  reductions  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  determhie ;  but  the  decree  definitively  fixing  the  import  duties  upon  said  articles 
shall  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  terms  prescribed  by  artide  205  of  the  constitution,  and  shall 
not  be  revoked  nor  reformed  except  by  law." 

The  following  b  a  translation  of  decree  No.  453  of  February  10,  1893,  published  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  of  February  13,  1893 ' 

**  Article  i.  The  import  duties  imposed  by  the  customs  tariff  upon  the  articles  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned  shall  be  raised  monthly  from  March  16  to  December  16  of  this  year,  when 
the  definitive  increase  shall  be  deemed  complete,  by  the  following  sums  per  kilogram : 

"  Brandy,  rum,  whisky,  gin,  rosoli,  and  condensed  liquids  for  their  manufacture,  wines 
comprehended  in  class  8  of  the  tariff,  and  articles  constituting  class  I5»  5  cents. 

« All  druggists'  specialties,  such  as  wines,  simps,  piUs,  pomades,  elixirs,  globules,  etc., 
and  all  patent  medicines,  I  cent 

*'  Art.  2.  The  increase  of  duties  provided  by  the  foregoing  article  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  rebates  in  the  custom-houses  of  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  provided  by  law  10  of  1888 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  tariff  then  in  force,  nor  to  the  horizontal  increase  of  25  per 
cent  additional  provided  by  laws  88  of  1886  and  99  of  1888. 

"  Art.  3.  The  said  increase  shall  be  calculated  apart  from  the  duties  heretofore  provided 
in  the  customs  tariff,  and  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  shall  be  sent  to 
the  National  Bank  as  soon  as  collected. 

**  Art.  4.  The  present  decree  can  not  be  revoked  nor  reformed  except  by  law,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  therefor  contained  in  law  109  of  X892,  heretofore  cited." 
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After  diligent  inquiry,  being  unable  to  find  any  asphalt  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  consulate,  I  thought  to  obtain  some  information  from  the  con- 
sular agent  at  Aleppo,  but  regret  to  say  that  his  district  is  likewise  destitute 
of  anything  of  that  nature.  I  then  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Selah  Merrill, 
consul  at  Jerusalem,  who  answered  my  inquiry  as  follows : 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  asphalt  about  the  Dead  Sea,  but  nothing  is  done  with  it.  It 
is  a  Government  monopoly,  and  anyone  found  collecting  it  is  fined  and  punished.  The  Gov- 
ernment, moreover,  does  not,  and  has  not  in  recent  years,  worked  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  during  my  former  term  I  reported  upon  the  mineral  deposits  about 
the  Dead  Sea;  but  have  forgotten.  The  asphalt  or  bitumen,  the  sulphur,  salt,  lead,  copper, 
etc. — all  these  matters  I  have  paid  special  attention  to,  as  well  as  every  other  matter  connected 
with  this  countiy,  and  I  know  from  personal  examination  where  I  think  borings  for  petroleum 
would  be  successful.    This,  of  course,  is  near  the  Dead  Sea. 


^  F«r  fcwmcr  xeports  on  thk  subject,  set  No.  153,  pp.  190,  aaS. 
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Owing  to  the  time  consumed  in  corresponding  with  the  posts  above  men- 
tioned, my  reply  has  been  delayed ;  and  I  regret  that  the  information  re- 
ceived is  so  meager,  but  at  all  events  the  asphaltum  mines  or  deposits  are 
now  in  a  manner  located. 

Bearing  upon  this  matter,  I  beg  to  report  that  not  long  ago  I  saw  in  the 
Constantinople  paper  that  a  French  company  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  a 
concession  from  the  Sublime  Porte  with  the  view  of  developing  asphaltum 
mines.     Whether  the  concession  was  granted,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

WILLIAM  C.  EMMET, 

ConsuL 
Smyrna,  May  17 ^  iSgj. 


SAVINGS   BANKS  OF   PRUSSIA. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  savings  banks  in  Prussia  exhibit  for 
the  fiscal  year  iSpo-'pi  a  material  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  de- 
posited. 

The  number  of  banks  reported  is  1,393,  ^^  ^S  more  than  in  1 889-' 90, 
with  526  branch  establishments  and  1,621  places  of  deposit — an  addition  of 
34  of  the  former  and  75  of  the  latter  during  the  year. 

The  total  deposits  at  the  opening  of  the  year  amounted  to  1738,378,000; 
at  its  close,  1781,013,000,  showing  an  increase  of  ^42, 635,000.  This  is  an 
average  of  {26.07  to  each  head  of  the  population,  against  {24.95  ^^^  ^^^ 
preceding  year. 

The  entire  capital  of  these  banks  amounts  to  only  {i>i59,85o,  of  which 
{151,820  is  in  buildings  and  land. 

During  the  year  the  number  of  accounts  was  5,592,662,  of  which  48,495 
were  not  classified  according  to  amount  on  deposit.  Of  the  remaining 
5,544,167  accounts  29.04  per  cent  represented  deposits  up  to  {14.28,  16.64 
per  cent  from  {14.28  to  {35.70,  14.64  per  cent  from  {35.70  to  {71.40, 
15.6  per  cent  from  {71.40  to  {142.80,  and  24.08  per  cent  deposits  above 
the  latter  amount.     The  average  for  the  5,592,662  accounts  was  {139.64. 

The  cost  of  running  the  banks  amounted  to  {1,498,000. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent. 
Mayencx,  Mcg^  JO9  iSg^. 


NOXEQ. 

Asphalt  in  Turkey. — ^Under  date  of  May  13,  1893,  Consul  Jcwett,  at 
Sivas,  reports  that  deposits  of  asphaltum  are  said  to  exist  in  various  places 
throughout  that  province,  but  that  the  Government  Director  of  Mines  has  no 
knowledge  of  their  number  or  extent.  He  states  that  none  of  these  deposits 
are  mined,  and  that  no  asphaltum  is  prepared  in  the  province. 


Errata. — In  the  June  Consular  Reports  (No.  153),  in  the  second  line 
of  the  fourth  paragraph,  page  156  ("Iron  and  Iron  Ore  in  Korea"), 
**W6usau"  should  be  Wonson.  In  the  second  line  from  foot  of  page  220 
("Chinese  Telegraph  System")  "Suchan'*  should  be  Suchau,  and  "Zen- 
gyueh"  should  be  Tengyueh.  In  the  fourth  line  of  second  paragraph,  page 
221  (same  report),  "  Kuischow  "  should  be  Kueichow. 


Vienna  Artistic  Exhibition. — ^The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  minister  that  the  Society  of  the  Arts  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  in  Vienna,  will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  ex- 
istence by  an  international  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Vienna  from  March  i  to 
May  31,  1894.  Any  special  inquiry  concerning  the  arrangements  of  this 
artistic  exhibition  should  be  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Viennese  Ar- 
tistic Association  {Vorstand der  Wiener  Kunstler-genossenschafi). 


Change  in  Salvador  Tariff. — ^Under  date  of  May  24,  1893,  Mr.  S.  G. 
Dawson,  acting  consul  at  San  Salvador,  writes : 

The  GoYemment  has  ratified  a  decree  of  Congress  raising  the  importation  duties  on  silk 
shawls,  or  '*  rebosos,"  plain  or  embroidered,  and  on  all  silk  stufiBi  destined  to  the  manufacture 
of  said  shawls  to  ^o  per  kilogram  (2.205  pounds)  and  to  |io  per  kilogram  on  silk  hand- 
kerchief, pure  or  mixed.  Shawls  and  handkerchief  of  any  material  not  specified  in  the 
tariflf  shall  pay  {^30  per  kilogram.  The  decree  is  based  on  the  allq^  need  of  protecting 
"•^^w»«1  weayers  against  foreign  competition. 


Universal  Exposition  in  Madrid,  1894. — On  June  2,  1893,  ^^-  Snowden 
transmitted  to  the  Department  a  copy  of  the  general  regulations  of  the  uni- 
versal exposition  to  be  held  at  Madrid  from  April  i  to  October  31,  1894, 
accompanied  by  a  communication,  dated  May  29,  1893,  addressed  to  him 
by  the  president  of  the  exposition,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  appoint  a  commissioner,  with  whom  the  direction  of  the  exposi- 
tion might  correspond  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  large  share  of  the  products  of 
American  industry. 
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German  Imports  and  Exports. — Under  date  of  May  20,  1893,  ^^^-  George 
H.  Murphy,  consular  clerk  at  Berlin,  transmits  the  following  statistics,  from 
official  sources,  relative  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  German  Empire  during 
the  first  quarters  of  the  years  1892  and  1893: 


TiflM. 

Imports. 

ExpoxtB. 

Total. 

First  QQartcr.  i8o^«>*«*s<m •»•••■■••• ••••• •••■•••jr  ••••••••• 

^48,471,048 
ffS'.903,3M 

|i99.870,49« 
« 84.^43. '78 

#448,341*544 
437*'46»sw 

Flnt  Quarter.  1803 — 

Increase .••••••••••• 

>S,<fe7,3«8 

"•«95,044 

ji^ecrene«»  •  •  •  •  o  %•  •i*  »••• 

••  •«•«■•«  ••*••••«••♦«  ••••»•  ••••••  ••••••  «•••«•  •  ••«•• 

4.439»974 

Egyptian  Asphalt — Consul-General  Little,  at  Cairo,  reports  under  date  oi 
May  15  as  follows : 

There  is  no  natural  flBphalt  found  in  Egypt,  except  possibly  in  small  quantities  aboffc 
Suakim,  near  Abyssinia,  where  it  can  not  be  worked  profitably.  There  are  said  to  be  null 
quantities  unworked  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Two  Egyptian  firms  manufacture  artificial  asphalt.  They  export  none  from  this  country. 
No  asphalt  is  imported  from  the  mines  in  Turkey  or  Asia  Minor.  Here  the  Asia  Minor 
natural  asphalt  b  considered  too  expensive,  and  the  natural  asphalt  used  is  brought  from 
Milan  and  Ancona,  Italy.  Material  for  the  artificial  asphalt  made  here  is  found  here  or 
brought  from  Italy,  France,  and  England. 

I  am  informed  that  a  Turkish  banker  exports  natural  a^^ialt  frtsm  Damascus  and  has 
other  unworked  mines  near  Mount  Lebanon  which  mi^ht  be  secured  by  American  capital 
I  think  those  who  inquired  of  the  Department  must  have  confused  Asia  Minor  with  Egypt 
Damascus  is  far  from  my  territory.  From  all  I  can  gather,  the  Turkish  mines  can  not  be  as 
formidable  competitors  as  those  of  Italy. 


Mexican  Importation  of  Corn  in  1893. — Under  date  of  May  6,  1893,  Consul 
Sampson,  at  Paso  del  Norte,  made  the  following  report  on  corn  imports 
from  the  United  States  into  his  district : 

Imports  of  com  for  the  first  four  months  of  iSgj, 


January 

February. ».. 

March 

April.. M. 

Total. 


mODtA. 


7,4*6,9^ 


Value 

Quantity. 

in  Mcjdcaa 

currency. 

fCilogramu. 

1,919,71a 

l44><Hi 

43X,033 

9»7« 

«.074.S74 

«8»«35 

4,001, 6ai 

71.856 

«43.9«> 


This  total  is  equivalent  to  16,373,477  pounds,  valued  at  195,634  in  United  States  cnrrency. 

The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  consular  district  during^  the  six  months 
preceding  this  i>eriod  were  40,154457  kilograms,  valued  at  11448,496  io  Mexican  currency, 
which  is  equivalent  to  88^524,515  pounds,  valued  at  1956,008  in  United  States  cnireaqi. 


NOTES. 
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Thw  it  win  be  seen  that  there  was  oomparatively  a  material  decrease  in  the  importations 
during  the  first  foar  months  of  the  year  1893  as  compared  with  the  last  six  months  of  1892. 
The  importations  now  are  largely  on  the  increase,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  April 
with  the  three  preceding  months. 


Merchants  of  Doubtful  Standing  in  Amsterdam. — The  following  list  of 
'*  suspicious  merchants"  of  Amsterdam  is  taken  from  an  official  statement  of 
the  chief  of  police  of  that  city  forwarded  by  Consul  Schleier.  Its  publica- 
tion here  will  warn  American  exporters  against  consigning  goods  to  these 
firms. 


Mrs.  Winter  HoUe. 

Mrs.  Winter  Van  der  Molen. 

Madam  A.  C.  Fftrber. 

Madam  Marie  Van  der  Meer  &  Co.  or  Madam 
Van  der  Meer  de  Vrics. 

Mrs.  Kwak  Banker,  also  Boncker  &  Co. 

Mrs.  de  Wed.  Wouwenbuig. 

Madam  R.  Keinders  (millioeiy). 

Mrs.  de  Wed.  M.  Zwartjes. 

Mis.  Van  der  Markt  Reuooij  (imports  and 
exports). 

Mrs.  A.  Eichhom,  alias  F.  C.  Lotter  or  Latter. 

Royal  Import  and  Export  Company,  C.  or  C. 
G.  Demkes,  and  J.  van  den  Bergh. 

Van  den  Berg  &  Zwartjes. 

A.  Oosterwerf. 

E.  J.  d*Hont  (formerly  at  Rotterdam). 

}.  Van  der  Markt  &  Ca 

J.  F.  L.  Mailer  &  Co.  (photographers'  sup- 
plies). 

DoQwe  Van  der  Kamp. 

H.  F.  Janson  &  Co.,  alias  Jansen  &  Co. 

Issers  de  Vries  &  Co.  (commissk>n  and  con- 
signments). 

Den  Bruggen  k  Co. 

Wesselink  &  Co. 

L.  Beijersbergen  &  Ca 

L.  Casteleijn  &  Co. 

W.  }.  £.  Havermans  &  Co. 

Alfred  Wienholu  (wholesale  table  luxuries), 
firm  of  Wienholz  &  Dohm. 

Mrs.  K.  De  Vries. 

Cornells  Van  den  Bergh  (the  Hague). 

Van  Dormolen  &  Co.  (imports  and  exports), 
Van  Kempen  &  Co.,  Stikkehnan  Bros.  & 
Co. 

Hoen&Ca 

Hofiitra  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Winter  Hoea. 

Van  den  Bcigh  k  Co.  ijkapmtan  and  ex- 


A.  Cordes  &  Co. 

M.  Van  der  Molen  &  Co. 

Holle  &  Co. 

Van  Sluisdam  &  Ca 

£.  Verkerk  or  Verkerk  &  Cow 

Ten  Have  &  Co. 

Du  Chatinier  &  Ca 

Comelis  Van  Os. 

Kemper  Van  Drielen  &  Co. 

Latrine  Stevens  &  Co. 

Teesink  &  Co. 

Mrs.  B.  Hummeling,  wife  of  J.  Polder. 

C.  F.  Dejong  &  Co. 

Moutbaan  &  Co. 

M.  M.  R.  Greveling  &  Soil 

J.  De  Vries  or  J.  Westerhoek. 

Charles  Manie  &.  Co. 

C.  M.  Hanenwinckel,  widow  of  M.  J.  Van 

Oppen. 
J.  M.  &  T.  M.  S.  Amtz. 
Dominique  Marchalle  (velocipedes), 
Rembrand  &  Co. 
A.  Kappee  &  Ca 
J.  J.  Van  Aggelen. 
Milberg  &  Ca 
Frits  Winter. 
F.  Fisher  &  Co. 

F.  Nienwenhois    &   Co.,  alias  G.  Sligting, 
also  Vos  (Covert  Flinckstraat  39). 

G.  Rigbeits    (cheese,  butter,  and   eggs  at 
Laren). 

Machiel  Van  Berkel  (chemicals). 

Mrs.  Van  der  Markt  Renooij  or  Madam  J. 

Renooij  (ready-made  garments). 
Jos.  Hekker. 
Covers  &  Co.  (Wijtenbachstraat  I  a,  agency 

and  commission  business)  or  Jan  Hendrik 

Komijn. 
H.  Schneiders  &  Co.,  focmerlf  H.  Sdmei« 

deit  (Spaistraat  2^y 
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Revocation  of  Venezaelan  Decree  Prohibiting  Transshipment  of  Goods  at 
Curacao. — The  following  translation  of  a  decree  issued  by  the  Venezuelan 
Government  on  May  22  was  transmitted  by  Consul  Plumacher,  of  Maracaibo, 

on  June  5 : 

Caracas,  May  22^  iSg^. 
On  acooant  of  the  serious  inconveniences  and  difficulties  encountered  by  the  import  trade 
of  the  west,  in  transshipping  at  Puerto  Cabello  merchandise  brought  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States  in  vessels  which  are  not  able  to  unload  at  the  port  of  destination  of  said  mer- 
chandise, the  chief  of  the  national  executive,  desiring  always  to  facilitate  the  execotion  of 
legitimate  trade  operations,  has  resolved: 

That  from  this  date,  and  until  a  port  be  opened  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Repoblic  wbidi 
shall  be  suitable  for  the  convenient  transshipment  in  Venezuelan  territory  of  merchandise,  the 
transfer  may  be  made  at  Curacao  under  the  same  conditions  as  establbhed  by  the  executire 
decree  of  January  26, 1883,  which  is  declared  in  force  in  all  its  clauses,  thus  abrogating  tlie 
resolution  of  December  ^  last  upon  the  subject. 

EZEGUIEL  GONDELLES  AYALA, 

Fmrthi  NatUma  ExeaOhe. 
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CIRCULAR. 

On  October  6,  1892,  the  following  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  our 
consular  officers  in  England,  France,  and  Germany : 

The  executive  committee  of  the  FoimdiTmen's  Association  of  Philadelphia  has  requested 
the  Department  to  secure  through  your  good  offices  certain  information  concerning  the  found- 
ing of  metals  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  to  wit : 

**  (i)  Is  there  any  combination,  association,  or  understanding  among  iron-foundry  men  for 
the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product  ? 

**  (2)  What  are  the  avenge  wages  paid  for  the  different  classes  of  labor  in  iron  foundries  ? 

**  (3)  What  are  the  average  prices  paid  by  foundry  men  for  iron,  fuel,  sand,  and  other 
materials  required  by  them  ? 

*'  (4)  What  are  the  average  selling  prices  of  the  following  different  classes  of  iron  castings : 

**  {a)  Loam  castings. 

**  (6)  Dry-sand  castings. 

**  {c)  Green-sand  castings,  composed  of  light  castings  weighing  less  than  500  pounds  and 
heavy  castings  weighix^  over  500  pounds. 

**{d)  Chilled-iron  car  wheels. 

**(/)  Cast-iron  water  and  gas  pipes. 

**[/)  Steel  castings." 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  above-named  association,  yon  are  severally  requested 
to  prepare  a  report  covering  the  interrogatories  given  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Department 
at  your  earliest  convenieocc^ 

sss 


'I' 

I 


f  i 


ENGLAND. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

CONTROL  OF  SELUNG  PRICB. 

Inm-fonndiy  men  combine  in  an  association  to  regulate  the  aelling  prices 
of  chilled  iron,  rolls,  mill  and  forge  castings,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  can  leam,  of 
small  or  general  castings. 

WAGES. 

The  South  Staffordshire  Iron  Masters'  Association,  in  conjunction  with  a 
trade-union  wage  board,  arrange  a  sliding  scale  of  wages  based  upon  the 
selling  price  of  iron.  The  selling  price  of  castings  and  the  wages  paid  for 
labor  in  their  manufacture  are  governed  by  the  selling  price  of  bar  iron. 
The  average  selling  price  of  bar  iron  regulates  the  rate  of  all  wages,  but  pud- 
dling is  taken  as  the  basis.  Formerly  the  price  paid  for  puddling  was  is.  (about 
24  cents)  per  ton  for  each  j£i  (14.863^)*  of  the  selling  price  per  ton  of  bars. 
For  example,  j^^y  (l34«o6)  per  ton  for  bars,  7^.  (I1.70)  per  ton  for  puddling. 
Of  late  years  wages  have  advanced  is.  per  ton — say  ^j  (I34.06)  for  bars, 
8f.  (I1.94)  for  puddling.  The  wages  paid  for  rolling,  heating,  shingling, 
or  hammering  and  all  labor  paid  for  by  the  ton  or  by  piecework  fluctuate  in 
the  proportion  of  10  per  cent  to  a  rise  or  fall  of  is.  per  ton,  or  5  per  cent 
to  a  rise  or  fall  of  6d.  (about  13  cents)  per  ton  for  puddling. 

A  board  of  conciliation,  composed  of  members  representing  twelve 
manufacturing  firms  and  twelve  members  representing  the  operatives  (union 
and  nonunion),  meets  periodically  to  adjust  the  question  of  wages  or  any 
other  in  dispute.  The  selling  price  of  bar  iron  is  determined  by  a  quarterly 
examination  of  the  books  of  certain  prominent  or  typical  firms  by  a  char- 
tered accountant  selected  by  the  board,  whose  sworn  duty  is  to  ascertain  the 
average  price  at  which  said  firms  sold  their  bars  during  the  previous  quarter. 
This  average  price  fixes  the  rate  to  be  paid  for  puddling  for  the  ensuing 
quarter  or  whatever  time  may  be  agreed  upon.f 

*The  Tallies  tkroogfaout  thif  rep<»t  were  reduced  to  American  eqaivalents  in  the  Department. 

fUnder  date  of  December  a,  1892,  the  consul  transmitted  the  following  in  relation  to  the  question  of  wage 
settlement : 

"  The  standing  committee  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board  met  yesterday  (December  i)  at  Dudley,  in 
Staffardshire,  8  miles  from  Birmingham.  Their  appointed  accountant  reported  the  net  average  selling  price 
obtained  for  iron  during  the  months  of  September  and  October  to  have  been  $jo.g0  per  ton.  This  average 
price  was  based  upon  his  examination  of  the  returns  of  sales  made  by  eleven  representative  firms.  The  in- 
crease over  the  average  of  the  two  months  previous  was  zo  cents  per  ton.  This  was  not  material  enough  to  affect 
the  existing  scale  of  wages,  which  the  committee  decided  should  be  continued  on  the  basis  of  |x.86  per  too 
for  puddling  until  Febraary  next  (1893).  Staffordshire  mamifecfursw  are  sufiering  from  active  competition 
from  other  quarters,  being  frequently  undersold  in  their  own  district  in  bars,  plates,  etc.,  by  northern  Eng- 
land and  Welsh  firms,  and  in  girders  and  sheet  iron  by  Oermansand  Belgians.  Coal  is  high.  ColHery-ownerv 
represent  themselves  cootroUed  by  the  miners'  imions  and  unable  to  sell  for  any  leas  while  the  present  rates  of 
wages  axe  maintained.  Pig  iion  ia  im.  All  miamp  or  beat  Staffordshire,  ia  quoted  at  $iS.ao :  part  mine, 
|is.e6;  CQpimen,  I9.49." 
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The  present  per  diem  rates  of  wages  are  as  follows: 


Description. 

Wagos. 

Descxiption. 

Wages. 

^■.17108x7.00 
x.sx  to     Z.60 

X.30 

1.46 

1.46 

Alr-flimacc  men .......m-m 

CiiDola  men.  orsmelten. .....m*. 

|i.4« 
x,30 

1.SS 

••> 

$1.34  to  x.46 

Malleable-iron  molden.. 

Green-sand  molders „ 

I>iy-sand  moldert 

Dressers «.. 

Malleable-iron  casten. 

*  Per  week. 


COST  OF  IRON,  FUEL,  ETC 


The  average  prices  paid  per  ton  for  material  are  as  follows: 


Description. 

Price. 

Description. 

Price. 

Best  deen  coal  for  air  furnace 

83-40 
•.31 
«*S8 

■9-44 

S.83 
S*35 

«5*«7 
«4.33 
■3*58 

14*57 
15.90 
14.60 

Pig  iron— Continued. 

Northamptonshire — 

No.  X 

No.  a- 

Black  coal  for  drvinir  stoves.... 

85-35  to  |9.«5 

Slack  for  boilers 

Charcoal  blacking 

Coke: 

10.9s 
X0.33 

9-n 

10.93 

ia33 

9-77 

15.  so 

15.  so 

15.  so 

8x 

3.i9 

Best  Dnrhani«i....M..>. .m. 

Rmt  Welsh. 

Pig  iron: 

Cold  blast— 

Derbyshire— 

No.  a.. 

M_    _ 

No.  3 

No.  s 

No.  3 

Hot  blast,  all  mine- 
No.     1 ».....M.. 

Hematites,  mixed — 

MO.  1........ ......  ..................... 

No.     3..............M..............M.M 

N^O.    3" -  ■    11    ■  11  im»»«ii 

MO.  a.... ................. ...... ........ 

^io.  3******** ****** ****** ............... 

Coal  dost Mi*.«..........M...»...... 

SELLING   PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  following  prices  of  castings  are  furnished  by  firms  making  them  for 
sale  and  do  not  apply  to  those  used  in  engineering  work,  such  as  bridges, 
girders,  columns,  roofing,  or  framework  for  buildings,  which  are  made  under 
contract  by  engineering  firms : 

Open- sand  castings, — Floor  plates,  side  and  end  plates  for  furnaces, 
buckerstafifs  or  wall  plates,  and  all  flat  castings  made  without  being  covered, 

<a4-33  per  ton. 

Loam-sand  castings, — Cylinders,  ^58.39  per  ton;  pump  barrels,  {48.66 
per  ton;  general  engine  castings,  |68.i2  per  ton;  general  light  work, 
|68.i2  per  ton. 

Dry-sand  castings. — Valves,  t^^- 1 2  per  ton ;  shells  for  valves,  {68. 1 2  per 
ton;  air-pump  buckets,  {68.12  per  ton;  condenser  boxes,  {58*39  per  ton; 
rolls  and  pinions,  according  to  size,  from  {68.12  to  {77.86  per  ton. 

Green-sand  castings. — Grates,  stoves,  sinks,  gully  traps,  girders,  spindles, 
boxes,  crabs  for  machinery,  etc.,  weighing  less  than  500  pounds,  ^34* 06  per 
ton;  weighing  over  500  pounds,  {31.63  per  ton* 
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Chilled-iron  car  wheels, — ^Light  wheels,  158.39  per  ton;  heavy  wheels, 
^48.66  per  ton;  chilled  rolls — heavy,  {58.39  per  ton;  under  12  inches  in 
diameter,  |68.i2  per  ton;  under  8  inches  in  diameter,  I77.86  per  ton. 

Cast-iron  water  and  gas  pipes, — Two  inches  in  diameter,  {24.33  P^^  ^^n; 
6  inches  in  diameter,  {20.67  per  ton;  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  {19.46 
per  ton. 

Hammered  iron, — Straight  shafb,  with  gudgeons,  etc.,  {3.41  per  cwt. ; 
with  journals  and  bosses  hammered  out,  {4.39  per  cwt. ;  single-crank  engine 
shafts,  {6.80  per  cwt.;  double-crank  engine  shafts,  {8.52  per  cwt.;  ship 
anchors  (ordinary  common),  {3.91  to  {4.86  per  cwt. ;  large  and  extra  good 
anchors,  {8.52  to  {10.95  P^^  ^^* 

Steel  castings, — ^These  are  not  made  in  any  large  quantity  in  this  district; 
they  are  made  mainly  in  Sheffield.  The  average  price  for  medium  weights 
is  {7.30  per  cwt 

Malleable  cc^Hngs, — ^The  prices  of  these  are  6  to  xo  cents  per  pound. 

Brass, — ^The  average  market  price  in  Birmingham  for  fair  quality  brass 
is  from  {182.47  to  {189.78  per  ton,  net.  This  delivered,  say,  in  Phila- 
delphia, would  cost  from  {189.77  to  {206.80  per  ton,  net,  according  to 
qualities,  the  latter  being  a  good  quality  of  brass.  For  gun  metal  various 
qualities  are  used,  and  price  varies  considerably.  From  {243.30  to  {267.63 
per  ton  would  probably  represent  the  average  price,  delivered  in  Phila- 
delphia. Wages  of  brass-casters  average  about  {12  per  week  to  irregular 
workmen;  but  skilled  workmen  of  steady  habits  who  work  from  Monday 
morning  until  Saturday  night  can  readily  earn  not  less  than  {24  per  week. 
All  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

Birmingham's  supply  of  coal  and  iron. 

Birmingham  has  been  favored  in  the  past  by  drawing  its  supplies  of  coal 

and  iron  directly  from  the  Black  Country,  which  lies  immediately  to  the 

westward,  embracing  within  its  boundaries  the  towns  of  Wolverhampton, 

Wallsall,  Stourbridge,  Bilston,  Wednesbury,  Dudley,  Tipton,  West  Brom- 

wich,  Oldbury,  Cradley,  Darlaston,  Brierley  Hill,  Smethick,  and  numerous 

others  less  important.     The  London  and  Northwestern  and  Great  Western 

railways,  with  their  connecting  branches,  together  with  the  extensive  canal 

system  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  Company,  and  superior  highways,  afford 

every  iajcXWtj  for  rapid  transportation  into  the  interior  and  to  the  seaboard. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Black  Country  was  regarded  as  the  coal  and  iron 

market  of  England  and  richer  in  mineral  resources  than  any  portion  of  the 

country,  but  to-day  the  supply  from  the  coal  fields  of  South  Staffordshire  is 

greatly  diminished  and  fully  equaled  by  that  of  other  mining  districts  in 

England  and  Wales.     The  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  is  much  less  than 

formerly.     Of  the  number  of  furnaces  built,  but  a  small  proportion  are  now 

in  operation. 

ADAM  EVERLY, 

Consul 
Bnacm CHAM,  November  24^  18^ 
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BRADFORD. 


GONTROL  OF  SELUNG  PRICES. 


There  is  no  combination,  association,  or  understanding  among  iroo- 
foundry  men  for  the  r^[ulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product. 


WAGES. 


The  average  wages,  according  to  best  information  obtainable,  paid  for 
the  different  classes  of  labor  in  iron  foundries  are  as  follows  per  week  of 
fifty-three  hours  :* 


Daecripdon. 

Wages. 

Dcscripdoo. 

Wkgn. 

Lofliiii  mold€n —»—•»> >•»•»— >—8>«»»w<»^«« 

18.75 
8.85 

571 

Cupoki  iniiiden......«M>M.»«.»»MMM>Ma..*.MM« 

5.10 
4-39 

X^ZCSSCKs  ••••••••••••••«•••••••••«•••••••••••««•  ■•»*••••• 

COST  OF   IRON,    FUEL,    ETC 

The  average  prices  paid  by  foundry  men  for  iron,  fuel,  and  sand  are  as 
follows  per  ton : 

Iron a. |l2.l6 


Fuel. 
Sand 


4.19 
1.60 


SELLING   PRICES   OF  IRON   CilSTINGS. 


The  average  selling  prices  of  iron  castings  are  as  follows  per  cwt. : 


Description. 

Price. 

DescripCioo. 

Fdoe. 

Loam  castings : 

XI  eavjr  •••■••  •■••..••••••••••••••••••••..«■ 

Dry-sand  castings 

Chilied-iron  car  wheeb 

|s.  91  to  ^.86 
8.9x10   4.38 

8. 43  to    3.88 
8.91 

Green-sand  castings : 

Less  tluui  SCO  potinds.i»...«.«M». 

Over  500  pounds.......«......M.... 

Water  and  ess  nines......... ........... 

^43«o|4-M 

1.99  to  3.63 

X.S7 

4-19 

wBCCl  ^**""j|^ T  - T  ••••••  ••••••  ••••••  •••••• 

A  large  percentage  of  foundry  men  from  whom  information  was  sought 
declined  to  give  it. 

JOHN  A.  TIBBITS, 

Consul. 
Bradford,  December  7,  i8g2. 

*Thia  ▼alnes  throughout  this  r^ort  w«re  reduced  to  American  equivalents  in  the 
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BRISTOL. 

GDMTROL  OF  SELLING  PRICKS. 

There  is  no  combination,  association,  or  understanding  among  iron- 
foundry  men  in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol  for  the  regulation  of  the  sell- 
ing prices  of  their  product. 

WAGES. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  labor  in  the  foundries  is  to  molders  engaged 
npon  certain  classes  of  work,  and  is  $g  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours;  the 
lowest  is  $6  per  week. 

COST  OF  IRON,    FUEL,    ETa 

The  average  cost  of  material  per  ton  is  as  follows :  Pig  iron  varies  from 
$34  ^o  $9' 43,  at  present  writing,  according  to  quality;  coal,  such  as  is  used 
in  foundries,  is  now  selling  at  I9.30;  sand  is  priced  at  fa.oa;  foundry  coke, 
^4.86  to  f  7.40. 

SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

Loam  castings  range  in  price  from  I30  to  |i3o  per  ton,  and  the  same 
limits  obtain  as  to  dry-sand  castings.  Green-sand  castings  are  seldom  priced 
below  I30  per  ton,  though  sometimes  there  is  a  minimum  of  f  25 ;  the  maxi- 
mum is  $So.  Chillcd-iron  car  wheels  at  this  moment  are  selling  at  from 
(34  to  I33  per  ton.  Cast-iron  gas  and  water  pipes  range  from  |23  to 
^^14.50  por  ton,  while  steel  castings  are  priced  at  from  $68  to  {120  per  ton. 

LOMN  A.  LATHROP, 

Consul 


GLOUCESTER. 

CONTROL  OF  SELLING   PRICES. 

There  is  no  combination,  association,  or  understanding  among  iron- 
foundry  men  for  the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product. 

WAGES. 

The  weekly  wages  are  as  follows:  Loam  molders, ^9. 73;   green-sand 
molders,  1^9.24;  laborers,  ^3.89  to  ^4.86;  dressers,  I4.86  to  I7.29. 

COST  OF   IRON,    FUEL,    ETC. 

Iron  markets  vary;  the  quotations  are  r^ularly  advertised  in  the  news- 
pqieiB.     Sand  costs  about  I1.22  per  ton.     Plumbago  and  blacking  vary. 
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SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 


The  average  selling  prices  of  the  different  classes  of  iron  castings  per  cwt 
are  as  follows : 


Descripdoo. 


Dry-cand  cutiags : 

Plain 

Intricate  (such  u  light  cylinders).. 
Green-sand  castings : 

Weighing  less  than  500  poonds.... 

Weighing  more  than  500  pounds... 


Price. 


|x.9Sto|a.43 
3. 6s  to  4.38 

1.4610  s.pa 
I.  ^  to  a.  19 


Deacriptioa. 


Steel  castings : 

Snudl  work ..^......^...^.^ 

Castings  (so  cwts.)........^....^^ 

Large  caistings  (4  tons  or  more). 

Loam  castings.......... 


••••«••« 


l4-jtto|7.S9 
4.9tte  &06 


Chilled-iron  car  wheels  are  specialties,  and  prices  depend  on  the  size, 

weight,  etc. 

C.  E.  PORTLOCK, 

Gloucester,  December  z,  1892.  Consular  A^ent 


MANCHESTER. 

control  of  selling  prices. 

There  is  no  combination  among  employers  for  regulating  selling  prices 
or  for  any  other  purpose. 

WAGES. 

Iron-founding  as  a  separate  and  distinct  industry  is  of  small  dimensions 
in  this  country,  except  in  cases  where  firms  rely  on  one  specialty,  such  as 
gas  and  water  pipes,  stoves  and  grates,  mill  gearing,  etc,  as  engineers  and 
machine-makers  of  any  prominence  prefer  to  do  their  own  casting,  being 
unable  to  rely  on  the  quality  of  metal  or  work  of  outside  foundries;  this 
applies,  also,  to  the  railway  companies. 

The  wages  per  week  of  fifty-three  hours  are :  Skilled  molders,  f  9.34 ; 
laborers,  from  I4.86  to  I5.83. 

The  molders  have  a  strong  union,  called  the  **  Friendly  Society  of  Iron 
Founders  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales."  The  Associated  Iron-Moldeis 
of  Scotland  have  a  membership  of  6,000. 

COST  OF  iron,    FUEL,    ETC. 

• 

The  price  charged  for  foundry  sand  is  73  cents  per  ton ;  for  coke  (best 
quality),  I5.83  per  ton;  lower  qualities  can  be  had  down  to  I3.65  per  ton. 
Regarding  iron  for  foundry  purposes,  the  market  is  at  present  in  a  depressed 
condition,  prices  ruling  very  low.  The  following  are  quotations — less  2^ 
per  cent  delivered  in  Manchester — at  date  for  district  brands,  per  ton : 


Dcaulptlon. 


BCiddlesbonnvh... 

SOOtCll.....MM»..l 

Lancashire....... 

Derbyihiie 


Price. 


^1.07 
XX.  55 

ti.19 
IS.  80 


Description. 


••••••■••••a 


Littcolnsbire 
Hematite 
Steel  billets........ 


»•••••• a«**» 
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8XLLIKG  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

I  am  tmable  to  submit  a  satisfactory  reply  as  to  prices  obtained  by  found- 
ers for  different  classes  of  iron  castings.  No  firm  will  quote,  unless  they 
know  the  article  and  quantity  required.  The  lowest  price  for  castings  of 
inferior  metal  and  requiring  no  molding  skill  is  ^1.34  to  ^1.46  per  cwt. ; 
then,  according  to  nicety  of  molding  and  risk  of  failure  in  casting,  the  price 
mounts  up  to  I4.86  per  cwt.,  and  even  higher.  Loam  and  dry-sand  castings 
are  charged  alike,  and  are  about  73  cents  per  cwt.  higher  than  green-sand 
castings. 

Chilled-iron  car  wheels,  I  am  informed,  are  practically  obsolete  for  rail- 
way purposes,  the  passenger  cars  having  wheels  with  steel  tires  (filled  in  with 
teak)  and  steel  axles.  These  are  quoted  complete  and  ready  for  fixing  to 
the  car  by  one  of  the  leading  firms  at  1^116.79  per  set  of  two  pairs.  The 
freight  cars  have  wheels  with  steel  tires  and  axles  and  wrought-iron  arms, 
the  price  ready  for  fixing  being  ^82.73  per  set  of  two  pairs.  Chilled-iron 
car  wheels  are  extensively  used  for  street  cars,  and  are  mostly  made  in  Scot- 
land. The  price  paid  by  the  car  company  of  this  city  is  {3.16  per  cwt., 
and  for  crucible  cast-steel  wheels  I5.46  per  cwt.  The  wheels  when  received 
weigh  170  and  140  pounds,  respectively,  and  the  quotations  are  for  the  unfin- 
ished or  rough  state. 

I  have  obtained  quotations  for  gas  and  water  pipes  from  a  firm  that  has 
large  contracts  with  the  corporation  of  Manchester.  The  prices  for  not  less 
than  4-ton  lots  of  plain  socket  and  spigot  pipes  and  specials  are  as  follows : 


Plain 

jfaidicft 

4  indict 

5  inches 
CindMs 
jiadies 
•  inclMs 
f  indbes 
wiachtt 
n  iodic 


••••••••••#•« 


and  spigot  pipes : 

In  fl'* '"*'*»'  ,1,1 

in  disffleter.» 

in  dismctcr».. .««.». 

in  disinctcr.... «....<..... 

in  diwnctcrM.x. .«••....•. 

indianu 

in  duuiiet€rw.***M*« 

I  IB  dm nidtcr»>.— ■■—>»« —» 

I  i&  diaimtfiaTssca— — — — >■ 


•••••—••■■•■— ■•ss«>s»»ccscs»s«  s  »*••••••••—••••••>•••>»>»»♦»»••— •«< 


—  ••♦■—s  •••••>— s  »•♦••«•»•••—•■•••••  ••»■•••••• 


'•••  ••■■■——••  ■•■••••  ••••••  • 


•  SS1SC«C»—  •«••••  ■••■••••••••••••••« 


»  ••••••••••••••• 


■———»—>••»•»••••••»»•——•••••• 


is  free  on  board  at  Hull  or  Liverpool,  and  terms  are  net  cash  on 
the  loth  of  the  month  following  delivery. 

As  to  prices  of  steel  castings,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  in 
reference  to  iron  castings.  The  prices  for  steel  castings  range  from  I4.38  to 
I7.78  per  cwt.,  according  to  size  and  intricacy  of  pattern. 

WILLIAM  F.  GRINNELL, 
MAMCHSsm,  December  14^  1892. 
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NEWCASTLE. 


CONTROL  OF  SELLING   PRICES. 


There  is  no  combination,  association,  or  understandings  among  iron- 
foundry  men  here  for  the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product 

\r AGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  for  the  different  classes  of  labor  in  iron  foundries 
per  week  of  fifty- three  hours  are  as  follows: 

Loom  molden.. ^  ^.64  to|8.8S 

Sand  moidexB 7.02  to   7.15 

Cupola  men, crane  men,etc« 5-59  to   6.24 

Ordinaiy  laborers- 4.62  to   4.86 

COST  OF  IRON,  FUEL,  ETC. 

In  i860  the  average  price  of  Cleveland  pig  iron  was  ^13  per  ton;  in 
1873,  1^6.60  per  ton,  an  exceptionally  high  figure,  from  which  it  fell  in  1887 
to  the  low  and  unremunerative  price  of  I7.42  per  ton.  The  present  prices 
per  ton  for  the  various  materials  are: 


Deacription. 

Price. 

DescripdoB. 

Price. 

Foundry  frfg. ^ 

fe-73tofe-97 
XX.  66  to  x*.x6 

x*.64to  13.  X3 
3.4010   4.39 

lo.97tox.45 
.60 

IL^^MMaa»»«»»  »«»»»»  «»#»»»f^#»  »>#>»■■  »■•»♦«  ■■■»»> 

SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  prices  of  the  different  classes  of  iron  castings  are  as 
follows: 

Marine  castings. — Steam  chests,  I2.19  per  cwt. ;  cylinders,  113.03  per 
cwt;  condensers,  I3.03  per  cwt. ;  bedplates,  ^[2.43  per  cwt. 

Cylinder  and  locomotive  castings, — These  are  as  high  as  J[6.8o  per  cwt. ; 
but  other  castings  are  as  low  as  f  3.42. 

Loam  ceilings, — Ordinary  castings,  ^2.43  to  I2.91  per  cwt.,  according  to 
nature  of  work. 

Dry-sand ccutings, — Ordinary  castings,  |i.s6  to  |2.os  per  cwt,  accord- 
ing to  nature  of  work. 

Green-sand  castings. — Ordinary  castings,  J  1.34  to  ^1.82  per  cwt.,  ac- 
cording to  nature  of  the  work  (with  cores  the  price  is  greater);  marme 
castings — ^under  14  pounds,  I3.40  per  cwt.;  over  14  pounds,  ^2.05  per  cwt. 

Chilkd'iron  car  wheels,'— These  are  not  manufactured  here. 
.  Cast-iron  water  and  gas  pipes. — ^According  to  size,  I18.23  to  ^21.90  per 
ton. 
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Sie^l  cmsiimgs. — ^These  cost  from  f  4.40  to  I8.50  per  cwt. ;  average,  ^6.08. 
The  above  calculations  are  based  on  the  ton  of  3,240  pounds  and  the 
vvt.  of  xxa  pounds. 

HORACE  W.  METCALF, 

CansuL 
NswcAfiTLBy  November  14, 1892. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

CONTROL  OF  SELLING   PRICES. 

There  is  no  combination,  association,  or  understanding  among  iron- 
foundry  men  to  regulate  the  selling  prices  of  their  products. 

WAGES. 

The  ayerage  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  for  the  different 
classes  of  labor  in  iron  foundries  are  as  follows:  Molders,  |8.36;  laborers, 
^4-86.« 

COST  OF  IRON,    FUEL,    ETC. 

The  average  prices  paid  by  foundry  men  for  iron,  fuel,  sand,  and  other 
materials  are  as  follows  per  ton: 

IlOA  ««.*••••••••••. •••..••».«•».••••.•... • • ^10.95 

\>oKCa« •»•••••«.»•••••»...••••.••...•••••«.•••■••••••••••••••••■••••*•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• ••••••      5  •  7 

SttM. .... a. »»».M«... «.•*••••...•...•••.••...•••.••••••.••••••••••••••■■•■■••••.•••■.•••••••••••  •■••••••  I  •34 

SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  prices  of  iron  castings  per  cwt.  are  as  follows : 
castiogB.1 1365 


Dry-sand  castings.. »..« 2.67 

Grecn-saod  castingi : 

Light  weight. 2.43 

HeaTj  weight • 1.95 

Chilled-iron  car  wheels,  cast-iron  water  and  gas  pipes,  and  steel  castings 
lie  not  manufactured  in  Nottingham  at  present. 

JOHN  L.  McKIM, 
Commercial  A^etU. 
Nomif GHAif,  October  31  ^  i8g2. 


SHEFFIELD. 

CONTROL  OF  SELUNG  FRIGES. 

There  is  no  combination,  association,  or  understanding  among  iron^ 
foundry  men  for  the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product. 

*  TJM  raimrnt  ifadroiicbout  this  rqwrt  were  reduced  to  Ancricaa  equhraknta  iiLtbe  Depaitmott. 
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WAGES. 


The  average  wages  paid  for  the  different  classes  of  labor  in  iron  foundries 
are  as  follows  per  week  of  fifty- four  hours: 


Deacription. 

Wages. 

Description. 

Wages. 

$4. 86  to  5. 83 
4. 86  to  7. 09 

Pattem-inakenM...M.M.M«>...MM.— a^..* 
Tomers  and  fitters. ..•••••••■mm«*«m*mm« 

11  li 

S.7S 
«.75 

Molden'  laboren ..m.~. 

^OrP*BMUMHfS>«— ««>•♦>#■♦»■»>■•#»••♦♦■>■»•••>•■» 

CX)ST  OF  IRON,    FUEL,    ETC 

The  iron  used  by  iron-founders  here  is  mostly  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire metal  and  varies  in  price  from  ^9.73  to  ^10.58  per  ton.  Scotch  iron 
is  also  used  and  costs  about  f  13.38  per  ton.  The  fuel  used  is  coke  for  fur- 
naces and  engine  coal  for  boiler  fires.  Local  coke  can  be  bought  for  $4. 26 
per  ton ;  but  many  iron-founders  use  a  coke  from  the  Durham  coal  fieldi 
which,  containing  less  sulphur,  is  better  adapted  for  their  purpose.  This  coke 
costs  about  f  5. 10  or  ^5.22  per  ton.  Engine  coal  costs  about  {1.34  or  I1.46 
per  ton.     Sand  costs  about  J[i.82  per  ton,  delivered  at  purchasers'  works. 

SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

Selling  prices  of  iron  castings  per  cwt.  are  as  follows: 

Loun  castings #2.92  to|4.38 

Dry-sand  castings 2.43 

Green-sand  castings 1.95 

Cast-iron  water  and  gas  pipes.. 1.09  to    1.34 

Steel  castings 7.29 

Chilled-iron  car  wheels  are  not  made  in  this  district. 

BENJAMIN  FOLSOM, 

Consul. 

Sheffield,  March  i^,  iSpj. 


TUNSTALL. 


CONTROL  OF  SELLING   PRICES. 


There  is  no  combination,  association,  or  understanding  among  iron- 
foundry  men  for  the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product. 

WAGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  for  the  different  classes  of  labor  per  week  in  iron 
foundries  are:  Molders  and  pattern-makers,  |8.38;  laborers,  $4*86. 

PRICES  OF  IRON,    FUEL,    ETC 

The  prices  paid  by  foundry  men  for  iron  vary,  according  to  quality,  from 
{10.95  ^o  $^5'^^  P^'  ^o^-     '^^  average  price  paid  is  I12.77  per  ton.     Best 
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Durham  coke  will  average  I7.39  and  sand  I1.95  per  ton.  All  the  prices 
quoted  above  include  carriage  and  all  costs  of  placing  the  material  on  the 
works. 

SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  following  are  the  average  selling  prices  of  the  different  classes  of  iron 
castings  per  cwt.,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover: 

LouA  castings I3.41 

Dry-sand  castings^ »« 2.92 

Green-sand  castings: 

Weighing  less  than  500  pounds - 2.19 

Wei^^ung  over  500  pounds^ i .  70 

Cast-iron  water  and  gas  pipes.. 1.58 

The  selling  prices  of  chilled-iron  car  wheels  and  steel  castings  I  am  unable 

to  learn. 

W.  BURGESS, 

ConsuL 
TuNSTALL^  February  10,  iSpj* 


FRANCE. 

.LYON& 

CONTROL  OF  SELUNG  FRICIS. 

There  is  a  union,  both  of  masters  and  workmen,  to  re^^ilate  the  rate  of 
wages  and  to  care  for  the  other  interests  of  the  trade;  but  each  master  is  at 
liberty  to  regulate  his  own  price  in  selling. 

WAGES. 

For  ordinary  labor  the  price  paid  is  7  cents  an  hour;  for  skilled  labor, 
from  13  to  x6  cents  an  hour. 

OOST  OF  IRON,   FUEL,   ETC. 

Foundry  men  pay  as  follows  for  materials: ^ 

Iron... per  220  pounds...  fs*33 

Laigt masses.. do f  1*74 to   1.93 

Coal... per  2,205  pounds...  4.25 

Cokt.. da 6.37 

Sand: 

From  Fontenay-an-Roses do. 7.72 

Inferior  quality  fix>m  Teril da 3.09 

SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  selling  prices  of  castings  per  220  pounds  are  as  follows: 

Loam.. M $6.1$ 

Dry  and  green  sand 6.76 

Light  castings l5>75  to  21. 16 

HeaTj  castings  weighing  over  l,loo  pounds  (castings  weighing  less 

than  1,100  pounds  cost  according  to  size,  quality,  and  quantity) 4.83 

Chilled-iron  car  wheels 5.40 

Cast-iron  water  and  gas  pipes.. 3.47 

Steel  castings .• X9>30  to  24. 13 


EDM.  B.  FAIRFIELD, 


Lyons,  November  2jf  i8q2. 


*  The  weights  and  mmamf  throo^uNit  this  report  W9n  reduced  to  Ameikaa  eqvindenii  la  ikt  Dcfait- 
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MARSEILLES. 

The  city  of  Marseilles  is  not  a  metallurgic  center,  there  being  but  one 
really  important  foundry  here — La  Soci^t^  des  gaz  et  haute-fourneaux.  The 
principal  French  iron  works  are  in  the  north  and  east  of  France;  the  most 
celebrated  are  at  Le  Creuzot,  in  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire. 

CONTROL  OF  SELLING  PRICES. 

There  is  no  agreement  or  understanding  of  any  description  among  the 
Marseilles  foundry  men  for  the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their 
products. 

WAGES. 

The  wages  paid  for  the  different  classes  of  labor  in  the  iron  foundries  are: 

Foremen per  month...  $38.60  to  I57.90 

Moldera per  day...         .86  to      1.35 

Scrapers  and  cleaners do 67  to        .86 

Firemen  and  others ..do 57  to        .67 

PRICES  OF   IRON,    FUEL,    ETC. 

The  average  prices  paid  by  iron-foundry  men  for  the  materials  used  are 
as  follows  per  ton  of  2,205  pounds: 


DetcriptioQ. 

Price. 

Deflcription. 

Price. 

$38.95 

I34.74to40.53 
11.58  to  15. 44 
17. 37  to  18. 33 

Specially  selected  coal 

#10. 61 

17.7210   8.86 

x.35to   x.44 

New  iron... 

Coke 

Old  finrav  cast  iron...... 

Yellow  or  red  ffand.... 

New  ffiav  C4Wt  iran  in  riiara,t„,,^^..,,„ 

SELLING   PRICES   OF  CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  prices  of  iron  castings  per  ton  of  2,205  pounds  are  as 
follows: 

Castings  in  dried  clay  of  less  than  4  cwts ^77.20  to  |86. 85 

Dry-sand  castings 67.55  ^o    77.20 

Light  green-sand  castings 54.^4  to    61.76 

Iron  car  wheels 4^.25  to    54.04 

Iron  gas  and  water  pipes  are  manufactured  at  Pont  i,  Mousson  principally. 
Pont  k  Mousson  is  near  Metz,  in  the  extreme  northeast  of  France. 
Steel  is  not  cast  in  the  Marseilles  foundries. 

CHARLES  B.  TRAIL, 

G?nsu/, 
Marseilles,  December  ig^  i8g2* 
No.  154 8. 
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NICE. 

CONTROL  OF  SELLING  PRICES. 

But  little  iron  is  cast  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes^  and  the  foondry  men  have 
no  dDmbination  of  any  kind  as  to  prices. 

WAGES. 

Wages  are  from  80  cents  to  1 1.40  per  day,  paid  every  two  weeks. 

PRICES  OF    IRON,    FUEL,    ETC 

The  prices  paid  for  materials  are  about  as  follows : 

Old  iroD per  220  pounds...  I1.50 

New  iron do 2.50 

Coal.. per  ton...    9.00 

Sand. per  cubic  meter...    1.20 

SELLING    PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

No  loam  castings  are  made.     Dry  and  green  sand  castings  bring  from 
$4  to  |2o  per  220  pounds.     No  steel  castings  are  made. 

WM.  HARRISON  BRADLEY, 
Nice,  October  23^  1892.  ConsuL 


RHEIMS. 

CONTROL  OF  SELLING  PRICES. 

There  is  no  combination  or  association  among  the  iron-foundry  men  of 
this  consular  district  for  regulating  the  selling  prices  of  their  products. 

WAGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  for  the  different  classes  of  labor  in  iron  foond- 
ries  are  as  follows  per  diem:  Common  workmen,  68  to  77  cents;  molders, 
87  cents  to  |i.i6. 

PRICES  OF    IRON,   FUEL,   ETC 

Iron  bought  for  casting  costs  from  68  to  74  cents  per  xoo  pounds;  coke, 
about  ^2.64  per  1,000  pounds;  sand,  I1.35  per  cubic  meter;  wood,  about 
^1.54  per  stere  (35.31  cubic  feet). 

SELLING  PRICES   OF  CASTINGS. 

The  foundries  in  this  part  of  France  are  on  a  rather  small  scale.     They 

make  only  pieces  for  machinery,. such  as  pulleys  and  wheels  used  in  woolen 

factories  or  flouring  mills.     The  ordinary  price  at  which  they  sell  such 

pieces  is  about  ^5.79  per  220  pounds. 

ALTON  ANGIER, 

Rheims,  Navemhtr  8,  i8g2.  ConsuL 
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ROUBAIX. 

CONTROL  OF  SEIXING  PRICES* 

There  is  no  combination^  associationi  or  understanding  among  iron- 
foundry  men  in  this  district  for  the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their 
product. 

WAGES. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  foundries  in  this  district  are  as  follows  per  hour : 

Cents. 

Flate-molders ~ 6 

Lastmg-cleanen... 6     to   7^ 

Mdteis.. eyito    J}i 

Core-makers 8      to  10 

Laborers 5^  to   6 

A  few  head  men  are  more  highly  paid.     The  workday  is  eleven  hours. 

COST  OF  IRON,    FUEL,    ETC. 

The  average  prices  paid  by  foundry  men  for  iron,  fuel,  sand,  and  other 
materials  required  by  them  are  as  follows: 

Scotch  and  French  pig  iron per  220 pounds...  |i.20to|i.6o 

Coke  (taken  at  source). per  ton...    5.00  to   6.00 

Green  sand  (taken  at  source).. do .50 

Mincnd  black.. per  220  pounds...  a.35 

SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  prices  of  the  different  classes  of  iron  castings  are  as 
follows  per  220  pounds :  Small  castings,  $4  to  $6;  heavy  castings,  1^3. 60  to  $$. 
The  above  information  was  obtained  from  the  most  important  manu- 
facturer of  machinery  in  Roubaix. 

W.  P.  ATWELL, 
Commercial  Agent. 
Roubaix,  November  10,  i8g2. 


ROUEN. 

A  DECAYED  FOUNDRY. 


A  large  foundry  still  exists  in  this  consular  district  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne-sur-mer,  but  in  a  very  different  condition  from  that  which  it  occu- 
pied in  past  years.  It  gave  employment  at  one  time  to  more  than  3,000 
men.  Iron  ore  abounded  in  the  neighborhood,  and  coal  taken  from  mines 
a  few  miles  distant  was  brought*  by  rail  into  the  works.  In  these  works 
casting  from  the  ore,  without  passing  through  the  usual  process  of  convert- 
ing into  pig  iron,  was  first  attempted  in  France.     The  works  supplied  Rus- 
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sia  with  immense  breakwaters  for  railway  works  and  ice-protecting  systems 
for  bridges.  They  had  pipe  contracts  for  water  supplies  in  Algiers,  Paris, 
and  even  in  England.  Suddenly  the  iron  ore,  which  was  a  mere  vein,  gave 
out,  and  the  coal  was  under  water. 

The  works  at  Marquise,  stopped  or  nearly  so  for  a  number  of  years, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Paris  firm.  The  consular  agent  at  Calais  visited 
these  works  at  my  request  and  received  the  following  information  from  the 
manager  of  the  iron  foundry.  They  work  a  small  quantity  of  iron  ore 
brought  from  Cherbourg  via  Boulogne-sur-mer.  Instead  of  loo  to  120  rail- 
way flats  as  formerly  used  per  day,  that  number  of  cars  suffices  now  for  a 
month.  They  cast  some  small  pipes;  but  all  were  shipped  at  Boulogne, 
and  prices  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  foundries  in  this  part  of  France  are  few,  and  are  carried  on  upon  a 
very  small  scale.  The  castings  for  the  supply  of  cotton  factories  are  mostly 
brought  from  England.  Nearly  all  the  machinery  is  brought  from  England. 
Other  pipe  castings,  car  wheels,  etc.,  are  cast  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
iron  mines.  For  these  reasons  I  could  not  answer  some  of  the  questions, 
and  others  very  unsatisfactorily.  The  report  is  very  meager,  although  it 
contains  all  that  I  could  find  out  by  the  most  careful  searching. 

CONTROL  OF  SELLING  PRICES. 

There  is  no  combination,  association,  or  understanding  among  iron- 
foundry  men  for  the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product. 

WAGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  for  the  different  classes  of 
labor  in  iron  foimdries  are:  Laborers,  60  to  77  cents;  molders,  87  cents  to 

|i-74. 

PRICES  OF    IRON,   FUEL,    ETC. 

The  average  prices  paid  by  foundry  men  for  iron^  fuel,  sand,  and  other 
materials  required  by  them  are  as  follows : 

Pig  iron. ~ per  220  poands...  ^i-54 

Coke per  ton...  ^5.21  to  5.79 

Sand do 77  to    .96 

SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  prices  of  the  different  classes  of  iron  castings  are  as 
follows  per  220  pounds: 

Loam  castings fe*79  10^7.72 

Dry-sand  castings 5.40  to  13.51 

Green-sand  castings : 

Weighing  up  to  500  poands 2.S9  to    3.86 

Weighing  over  500  pounds 2.32  to    2.90 

•  CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Gmsul, 
RoUENi  November  if^  i8Q2m 


GERMANY. 


OONTROL  OF  SELUNO  PRICES. 

The  report  of  the  German  Union  for  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing  for 
189I9  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  information  embodied  in  this 
report,  takes  a  rather  despondent  view  of  the  industry  in  question.  The 
difficulties  in  railway  transportion  during  the  first  half  of  1891  and  the  large 
number  of  mining  strikes  had  a  most  unfortunate  effect.  Coal  was  main- 
tained at  abnormally  high  prices,  while  the  scale  of  iron  prices  was  a  con- 
stantly falling  one.  The  outlook  for  1892  was  declared  to  be  far  from 
encouraging.  With  a  prospect  of  continued  overproduction  in  the  world's 
markets,  dealers  were  buying  just  enough  to  cover  immediate  demands. 

The  above  union  is  composed  of  318  members,  with  9,274^  votes.  The 
amount  of  invested  capital  represented  is  about  I35  7,000,000,*  and  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  employed  is  about  250,000.  There  are  other  associations, 
notably  a  union  of  foundry  men ;  but  the  activity  of  these  unions  is  confined 
entirely  to  an  interchange  and  diffusion  of  useful  information  among  the 
members.  No  association  for  the  regulation  of  selling  prices  exists;  on 
the  contrary,  the  competition  is  very  sharp. 

WAGES. 

Wages  underwent  a  perceptible  improvement  in  1889.  They  have  since 
been  maintained  at  the  standard  to  which  they  were  then  raised,  though 
suffering  a  slight  decline  in  August,  1891.  The  ordinary  workmen  in 
foundries  receive,  on  the  average,'  83  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours ;  the  more 
skilled  are  paid  by  the  piece  and  earn  from  83  cents  to  I1.43.  The  average 
wages  paid  per  month  in  the  Rhine  district  during  1891  were  as  follows: 


Month. 


JaimaTy.......  ••■•.m. 

March.... 

May 

July 

Sepcember.... 
NoTennov  m.< 
Deocmbcr...., 


•••••••  •••••••••• 


FoDodiias. 


Iaa.64 
ax.  99 
aa.zS 
aa.04 
az.6x 
az.zz 
ao.33 


Machina 
shops. 


^3.85 
a4.6o 
84.63 

•5-97 
as.  97 

•4.30 
83.78 


PRICES  OF  IRON,   FUEL,    ETC. 

The  cost  of  sand  is  trifling,  and  varies  so  much  in  different  localities  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  an  average  price.     As  to  fuel,  the  following  table 


^  Tha  vahiiB  mad  vaighta  throughout  thb  report  were  reduotd  to  American  eqiuTala&ts  in  tha  Department. 
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will  show  the  varying  prices  at  different  periods.     The  figures  given  are  per 
ton  at  the  colliery. 


January. 
April ..... 

July 

October., 


January, 
April...... 

July....... 


October.... 
December 


1890. 


xSpz. 


«•«.«•••••••••• 


Coal. 


Wcstphalian. 

Sfla 

Foondzy. 

Coke. 

Lomp. 

to" 

^.69 

^.oa 

3-33 

3.09 

a.oa 

a.  86 

■•74 

1.90 

a.86 

a.  so 

X.90 

a.  86 

a.a6 

Z.90 

•.74 

a.a8 

1.90 

a.  69 

a.a8 

X.96 

a.  6a 

a.a6 

x.90 

a.a6 

a.oa 

x.90 

Small. 


^•43 

«.43 

«-43 
X.3X 

X.3X 

«-33 
X.3X 

t.99 

X.3X 


Blaat-lbrDaoe  ookfl. 


Upper  SI 
lesian. 


#4-85 
4.88 

s.«« 

5.  ox 

4.76 
4.88 

4.76 
4-47 
3.69 


Rhenidi. 


14-47 
S-<H 
4.45 
3.89 

4.S4 
4.«9 
3- •7 

3.«x 
3.08. 


Average  prices  of  iron  in  German  cities, 
[Per  ton  of  a,ao5  pounds.] 


Description. 


Berlin: 

Scottish  cast  in>n......M....« 

English  cast  iron 

Breslau: 

Puddling  iron.......... 

Cast  iron................ 

Dortmund: 

Bessemer  iran.....M.., 

Pnddllsig  iron.......... 

Thomas  iron........... 

Dusseldorf: 

Puddling  iron......... 

Cast  iron......M....«M«, 

Hambuig: 

Scottish,  No.  X 

Middlesboro,  No.  x. 
Lllbeck  (Swedish  rod  or  bar  iron) — 


«•••••••••••  ••••••  •••■••••ovasaaa  •••*••  ••••••  ••«•••«••••••••••••• 


»«aa«*«a»«a*ao»«««aa  ••••••»•••••  avi 


»•••»  aaaaa— aaaa«— aaaaaaaaa 


X889. 


^x.4a 

«S.77 

X3.96 
XS.48 

X5.69 
15.36 


«5.54 

Z6.83 

19. 09 
X5.80 
46.  IX 


X890. 


|3S.X4 

17. 09 
X5.8S 

»7.7« 

xS.sa 
x6.66 
X4.SX 

X8.44 
X9.90 

9X.9lt. 

X6.86 
54.  x8 


Z89Z. 


#x9.5t 
«4-74- 

XX.  47 
X3.04 

xa.57 
za.40 
ZX.76 

«3-S7 
x6.94 

19.  X7 
X4.87 
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Average  price  of  domestic  iron  at  works, 
[Per  ton  of  a,fl05  poundi.] 


Kinds. 


Raw  puddling  iron : 

White-Ydned  Riiine  Westphalinn.. 

Ordinary  Rliine  Westphalian.. 

Silcsian  - 

Lozemboi^-Lorraine .. 

Naaiau  quality 

Naisan  charcoal-raw  iron. 

Spiegd,  Silyen-Naasan 

Raw  cast  iron : 

Rhine  Westphalian— 

No.  X ^ 

No.  a.....M... 

No.  3 — 


No.  z.*« 

No.  • 

iron  (raw),  Rhine  Westphalian. 
Thomaa-Giichrist  iron 


»••••••■•• 


X890. 


1891. 


^18.44 

^3.93 

z6.66 

XO.66 

16.43 

"•74 

14.30 

9.80 

18.33 

X9.33 

91.44 

z8.6x 

19.99 

X3.8S 

90.93 

X6.85 

Z8.93 

XS.47 

17. 30 

14.  z8 

90.75 

16.49 

18.56 

X4.80 

ao.34 

X9.37 

15.87 

XX.  64 

SELLING    PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  price  of  dry-sand  castings  weighing  under  500  pounds 
is  I2.50  per  100  pounds;  castings  weighing  over  500  pounds,  |i.8o  per  100 
pounds.  The  average  selling  price  of  light  green-sand  castings  of  less  than 
500  pounds  is  I2.23  per  100  pounds;  heavy  green-sand  castings  weighing 
over  500  pounds,  I1.67  per  100  pounds. 

Average  selling  prices^  at  the  works,  of  finished  iron  products  at  the  close  of  the  years  i8go 

and  j8gi, 

[  Per  ton  of  9,305  pounds.] 


Descripiion. 


Rodorhar  favn: 

Rhine  Westphalian 

SiicstanM...MM««..  .......................... ......•>••..... 

Harts  Mountain,  etc.. 

T  or  angle  Iron : 

Rhine  Westphalian.... 

Silesian...........«».......M. 

IxQo  beams: 

SiIesian«...M.M.........M.. 

wsar... »....«»..»»..«».».  ».»—....».•»....»...............«>..........».....».. 

Sheet  iron: 

Rhine  Westphalian. 

Silcsian. 

Rolled  iron  (Rhine  Westphalian).. 

Drawn  wire  (Rhme  Westphalian) 

Thi  plate,  WestphaUan,  J.  C.  L.  (51  kilograms  per  case,  net).. 
Steel  rails: 

RUne  WestphaUan 

Rhine  Westphalian: 

BcMemer-eted  hands.... 


>■—»»•»♦——•••——••>•— —»»e  •••♦♦•»•••••*•••••••  wee  •<»•••••»•••♦• 


••■•••«•• ••«•••  •«••• • 


X890. 


Z891. 


#36.89 

l»9.75 

30.94 

98.56 

3X.49 

98.56 

38.56 

33.39 

33- 3« 

99.75 

30.94 

97.85 

36.41 

99. 6x 

59.36 

39- 95 

38.08 

33*39 

99-75 

9737 

3S.X3 

30.94 

S.ao 

4.49 

34- 5« 

97.37 

34.5* 

98.08 

54.74 

49.79 

54.74 

49.79 
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Average  selling  prices  ^  at  the  works  ^  of  finished  iron  products^  ^/r.— Continued- 


Description. 


Rhine  Westphalian — Continued. 

Wheels  (per  lots  of  900  to  z,ooo  kilograms) 

Springs 

Spirals , 

Cast-iron  supporting  beams 

Cast-iron  long  beams , 

Wedge  blocks. 

Wire  tecks , 

Cast-iron  ovens : 

Pfalz 

Westphalian 

Silesian.. 

Bavarian... 

Regular  ovens : 

Silesian.. 

Hartz 

Iron  pots : 

Middle  Germany 

Lower  Silesia.. 

Enameled  pots  (Middle  (Germany} 

Pillars,  etc. : 

Silesian. ^ 

Nassau 

Light,  high-class  machine  iron  (Middle  Germany) 

Heavy,  high-class  machine  iron  (Saarburg).. 

Saxony : 

Steam-engine  boilers,  etc 

Tool  machines 

Spinning  machinery.. 

Weaving  machinery.. 

Locomotives 


1890. 


ZI91. 


#76.16 

f66.64 

86.(^ 

7X.40 

88.06 

80.9a 

33.60 

•7.37 

34- St 

88.56 

54.50 

43.36 

45.93 

38.13 

54.  a6 

42.84 

49.27 

38.3a 

42.84 

37.  fe 

54.74 

43.79 

48.79 

48-36 

54.93 

46.65 

6X.88 

49-98 

64.26 

51. 17 

88.06 

78. 54 

41.65 

30-94 

38.08 

31.18 

57.1a 

40.46 

45- M 

40.46 

145.  x8 

'47.56 

178.50 

178.95 

178.50 

176.12 

X48.04 

145.18 

340.38 

269.42 

PRODUCTION   OF   IRON   AND    IRON   MANUFACTURES. 
Production  from  iSyg  to  i8gi. 


X891. 
X890. 
X889. 

x888. 

X887. 

x886. 
X885. 
1884. 
X883. 
i88a. 
i88x. 
x88o. 
X879. 


Year. 


Puddling 
iron. 


Ton*^ 
x,7«4,030 
1.868,895 
1,905,3" 
x» 898, 435 
1,756,067 

»,59o,79» 
X, 885, 793 
1,960,438 
a,  00a,  195 

1,901,541 
1,788,958 

«, 732, 750 

«,59»,8i4 


Bessemer 

and  Thomas 

raw  iron. 


Tons* 

ta,o88,475 

a,»35,799 
«, 965, 395 
1,794,806 

«, 732, 484 
1,494,419 
«,3oo,i79 
«, 210, 353 
»,  078, 357 
X, '53,083 
886,750 

73', 538 
461,853 


Foundry 
raw  iron. 


Tens* 
616,414 
651,880 
640,188 
688,893 
580,584 

499,891 
486,816 
4'4,5a8 

379,643 
309,346 
881,613 

848,308 
161,696 


Broken 
iron. 


Tom* 


7.937 
13,664 

'5,897 
14.878 

'3,556 
'4,645 
'5,993 
'5,524 
'6,835 
16,694 

'6,447 
10,824 


Total. 


4,4S2.o'9 
4.658,45' 
4.584*558 

4,337.49' 
4.083,953 
3,528,658 
3.687,433 
3,600,6x8 

3.469,719 
3,380.806 

«,9'4,oo9 
9,7*9,038 
a» 286, 587 


•  Tons  of  2,205  pounds.  f  Bessemer  in  1891,  384,196  tons;  Thomas,  1,704,879  tona. 
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Production  in  the  German  Empire  and  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 


Description. 


Iron  ore... 
Raw  iron. 


Ftnbhed  products  of  iron  : 

Iron  half  products  (lumps,  etc.)  for  sale 

Sheeting ^ 

Pipes 

Other  cast-iron  ware 

Rails  and  parts  for  &,stening  rails 

Iron  beams  and  parts  for  fastening  beams 

Axletrees,  wheels,  tires.. 

Waste  iron,  building  and  profile  iron.. 

Plates  and  sheets  (tin  plate  excepted) 

Tin  plate........ .^ ~ 

nr  ire  .............•■«•.•.•.••....•.•.......•.••••. .............M......... 

AxtiUery  and  firearms.. 

Odier  iron  and  steel  wares  (parts  of  machinery,  etc.). 


Total.. 


x888. 


10,664,307 
4.337»"x 


649»747 

65,784 

X44,5«a 

678.437 

456,5x3 

xa3,s6a 

88,94a 

X, 237, 847 

379,980 

»8,»3« 

4»«,369 

8,575 

xaa,3xa 


4,375,8xx 


X889. 


XX, 00a, 187 
4,524,558 


746,555 

7«,7«9 

158,834 

803,787 
45«,3o8 
xxx,94i 

x<»,954 

",389,345 

44a, 764 

93,369 

399,330 

«»,943 
x5i,6xo 


4,864,359 


X890. 


xx,4o6,x3a 
4,658,45* 


690,7a* 

75,774 

X77,oo3 

830,389 

570,978 
«45,827 
xo8,o87 

», 335, 339 

417,594 

a>,348 

339, ««« 

xo,  187 

X38,83x 


4,851,359 


*  Tons  of  s.aos  pounds. 

The  value  of  the  production  in  the  German  Empire  and  the  Duchy  of 
X.uxemburg  in  1888,  1889,  and  1890  was  as  follows: 


Descxiptioa. 

Total. 

Per  ton. 

x888. 

X889. 

X890. 

x888. 

X889. 

X890. 

Fhiished  products  of  iron 

l9, 5*0,746 

45,536,367 

«3S,  671,900 

#x  1, 059, 506 

Sx, 734, 187 

«64,X44,3i6 

#*«,383,3o6 

63,684,040 

X79»38o,6oo 

#0.89 
X0.50 
3X.00 

^z.oo 

XI.45 
34.74 

^•99/b 
X3.66 

36.97 

ALBERT  H.  WASHBURN, 

Commercial  Agent. 


Magdeburg^  December  24^  i8g2. 


BRESLAU. 


CONTROL  OF  SBLUNG  PRICES. 


There  is  no  combination^  association,  or  understanding  among  iron- 
foundry  men  for  the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product. 


WAGES. 


The  average  wages  paid  for  the  different  classes  of  labor  in  iron  found- 
ries are  I5  to  I5.70  per  week.* 

*Tha  rahiM  aad  wd^itt  thzoughout  this  report  were  reduced  to  American  equivalents  In  the  Department. 
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PRICES  OF  IRON,  FUEL,  ETC. 

The  average  prices  paid  by  foundry  men  for  iron,  fuel,  sand,  and  otber 
materials  required  by  them,  delivered  free  at  Breslau,  are  as  follows : 

Iron ^per  220  pounds...  ^1.67 

Fnd dp 58 

Sand  and  other  materials • per  3,307  pounds...    a.86 

SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  prices  of  the  different  classes  of  iron  castings  are  as 
follows  per  220  pounds: 


Descnpdoa. 


Dry-nnd  castings 

Green-sand  castings ; 

Weighing  less  than  500  pounds.^... 

Weighing  more  than  500  pounds... 


Prico. 


4.0s 

3.81 
3-77 


Chilled-iroii  car  wheris.,....,.^^.^^^. 

Cast-Iron  wuttx  and  gas  fdpcs  (ac- 
oonUng  to  dimensions)..........^^.... 

Steel rasfingi  ,,■■■■ 


■»>««■■■».... 


#5.  •4  to  I5. 71 

4.76to  9.5s 
5-44  to  &M 


Neither  water  or  gas  pipes  nor  chilled-iron  car  wheels  are  made  in  Breslau; 

but  the  foregoing  prices  were  given  by  Gebrueder  Guttsmann,  the  leading 

founders  here,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  information  contained  in  this 

report. 

C.  W.  ERDMAN, 

Breslau,  October  12^  i8g2. 


CHEMNITZ. 

CONTROL  OF  SELLING  PRICES. 

There  is  no  combination,  association,  or  understanding  among  iron- 
foundry  men  for  the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product. 

WAGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  for  the  different  classes  of  labor  in  iron  found- 
ries per  day  of  ten  hours'  work  are  as  follows  :* 

LAborers fc.6o 

Core-makers... gj 

Sand  molders..... 1.31 

Loam  molden.M ••••••••    1.43 

PRICES  OF  IRON,  FUEL,  ETC. 

The  average  prices  paid  by  foundry  men  for  iron,  fuel,  sand,  and  other 
materials  required  by  them  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  lz.79  to  ^2.02  per 
220  pounds;  coke,  I59.50  per  22,050  pounds. 

*Th«  valaca  and  wtifjatM  fhiwighwit  this  report  wars  reduced  to  Ajnedcaa  equivalents  ia  ^  nrpeitmmf 
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SELLING  PRICE  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  prices  of  the  different  classes  of  iron  castings  per  220 
pounds  are  as  follows : 

Loam  casdngs ^6.66  to  I8.33 

Dry-sand  castings. 5.24  to   6.I9 

Green-sand  castings : 

Weighing  less  than  500  pounds... 4.20  to    5.24 

Weighing  more  than  500  pounds 3*77  to   4.20 

Regarding  chilled-iron  car  wheels,  cast-iron  water  and  gas  pipes,  and 
steel  castings,  I  beg  to  inform  the  Department  that  no  work  of  this  nature  is 
done  in  this  city,  but  all  such  articles  are  manufactured  in  Westphalia. 

JOHN  A.  BARNES, 

ConsuL 
Chemnitz,  November  12^  i8g2. 


DUSSELDORF. 

CONTROL  OF  SELLING  PRICES, 

After  diligent  inquiry  in  many  quarters,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
that  any  combination  or  understanding  exists  here  among  foundry  men  for 
the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product.  Foundry  men  would,  of 
course,  be  apt  to  deny  that  such  is  the  case ;  but,  having  interviewed  several 
disinterested  parties  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  extended  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  and  these  having  in  each  instance  given  it  as  their  opinion  that 
no  such  'Vtrust"  was  in  existence,  I  think  this  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative. 

WAGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  per  diem  for  the  different  classes  of  labor  are  as 
follows  :* 

Loam  molders.... ^1.19  to  ^1.57 

Sand  molders. 95  to    1.07 

Melters  and  founders 95  to    1. 07 

Qeaners.. 83  to      .95 

Commoo  workmen 71  to      .83 

PRICES  OF  IRON,  FUEL,  ETC 

The  average  prices  paid  per  ton  by  foimdry  men  for  iron,  fuel,  etc.,  are 
as  follows: 


P!c  koB  (loeo  higli  furnace)...... 

Scrap  ixon  (loco  fouadiy)......... 

Wmmdxj  coke  (without  freight). 


Price. 


^3.0910^x6.66 

xz.90to    14.38 

e.x4to     e.87 


Descriptioii. 


Molding  land  (withoat  freight)... 

Graphite  (without  freight). 

limcstuie  (without  freight)......... 


Price. 


^6oto|o.7z 

17.851033. 80 

1.07 


•The 


•ad  wcJi^  thieag^boiit  drfe  lepoct  were  ledooed  to  Amcricaa  equivaltntt  in  the  D^aitaeat. 
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SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  prices  of  castings  are  as  follows : 


Description. 


per  too... 


Loam  castings ^.. 

Green-sand  castings : 

Less  than  500  pounds...do 
More  than  500  poun<is..do 


Price. 


feo.94tol90.44 

37.  70  to     57. 13 

37. 70  to   47.60 


Description. 


Dry-sand  castings .per  too... 

Chilled-iron  car  wheels do 

Ste^  castings..per  a.aos  pounds... 


Price. 


fe7.7oto^57.M 

47. 60  to   71.40 

.O7to       .36 


In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  under  obligations  to  the  firm  of 
Fried.  Krupp,  the  great  founders  and  gun  manufacturers  at  Essen-on-the- 
Ruhr,  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report. 

SOREN  LISTOE, 

Consul. 
DussELDORF,  February  i,  i8gj. 


KEHL. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  information  necessary  for  answering  the  questions 
contained  in  Department's  circular  of  the  6th  of  October,  1892^  letters  of 
inquiry  were  addressed  to  the  different  iron  foundries  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict. Only  two  replies  were  received,  and  their  substance  is  given  in  the 
following : 

Statement  cf  Messrs,  De  Dietrich  &*  Co:^  of  Niederh^onn^  Alseue. 

CONTROL  OF  SELUNG  PRICES. 

There  is  no  combination,  association,  or  understanding  whatsoever  among  iron-foundry 
men  for  the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product. 


WAGES. 


The  ayerage  wages  paid  in  foundries  for  the  different  classes  of  labor  are  from  71 
^1.43  per  day. 

PRICES  OF  IRON,  FUEL,  ETC 


10 


The  ayerage  prices  paid  by  foundry  men  for  iron  and  fiiel  are  as  follows  per  ton: 


Iron. 
Coal. 


SELLING  PRICES  OF   CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  prices  of  castings  per  ton  are  as  follows : 


..  ^19.04 


Description. 

Price. 

DescriptiMi. 

Price. 

Drv-sand  castlnn.... 

47.60 
33.3a 

Green-sand  castings : 

Weighing  less  than  500  p9Bnda....«.^.. 
Weigiiing  more  than  500  pounds,...^^. 

Cast-izon  water  and  gas  pipes ..«. 
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Statement  qf  the  Iran  Works  of  Gaggenau,  Baden. 

CONTROL  OF  SELUNG  PRICES. 

There  is  no  combination,  association,  or  understanding  among  the  foundry  men  of  Baden 
for  the  regulation  of  the  selling  prices  of  their  product 

WAGES. 

Molden  are  paid  an  ayerage  of  71.4  cents  to  I1.07  per  day;  laborers,  43  to  60  cents  per 
day. 

PRICES  OF  IRON.  FUEL,  ETC 

Raw  iioD  costs  from  ^10.71  to  I19.04  per  long  ton.     G>ke  is  used  as  fuel  and  costs  ^5.95 
per  long  ton.    Sand,  depending  on  the  quality,  costs  from  48  cents  to  |i.66  per  long  ton. 

SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  prices  per  long  ton  are  as  follows : 

Loam  castings : 

Open  hearth... ^^23.80  to  ^28.56 

Wet  machine 38.08  to    57.12 

Dried  form 57.12  to    95.20 

Dry-sand  castings  (depending  on  nature  of  pieces) 42.8410    66.64 

Green-sand  castings 30.94  to    42.84 

The  prices  of  the  green-sand  castings  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  pieces,  there  being  no 

difference  in  price  between  castings  weighing  over  500  pounds  and  those  weighing  less  than 

500  pounds. 

CARL  A.  HANSMANN, 

Vice  and  Acting  Consul, 
Kehl,  December  j^  i8g2* 


MAYENCE. 


CONTROL  OF   SELLING   PRICES. 

Pipe  foundries  have  an  agreement  regulating  the  selling  prices  of  their 
products,  but  the  ordinary  foundries  have  no  such  understanding  or  combi- 
nation. 

WAGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  per  diem  are  as  follows  :* 

Common  day  laborers #0.58 

Sand  molders. #0.71  to    .95 

LoammoldexB .95  to  1.07 

PRICES  OF  IRON,    FUEL,   ETC. 

The  average  prices  paid  for  iron,  fuel,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 


Description. 

Price. 

Description. 

Price. 

Foundry  iron  (German) : 

No.  I  (atworla)...per  a,9oo  pounds... 
Now  TIT  ,j_ji,,mMii  ■  11 do 

^4.75 
13. 09 

36.89 

Mold  sand.......per  23,000  pounds... 

Graphite per  390  pounds... 

Coal  dust  ....•M.......MM.....M..do • 

I4-7S 
$».  38  to  a.  8s 

.95  to  x.07 

Coike......................per  sa/ioo  pounds... 

•Tbo 


and  wdghlt  ttiwghwif  this  report  were  reduced  to  American  eqairaients  in  the  Department. 
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SBLUNG  PRICES  OF  CASTIMGS. 


The  average  selling  prices  of  castings  are  as  follows  per  220  pounds; 


DeMiipdon. 

Pike. 

Deacripdon. 

Price. 

Greeohsand  castings : 

Wdghing  less  than  50a  pounds... 
WdghtBg  more  than  500  pounds. 

I4.a5t0l6.66 

3. 33  to   4.«8 
s.85to  4.7s 

Dry-4and  castings. ..............  ...m.^* 

Cast-iron  water  and  gas  pipes : 
Ordinary  water  pipes 

i3.57to#6.M 

J.  SO 
3.7s 

Ordinary  gas  pipes ^..„.^ 

When  made  after  particular  patterns^  the  prices  for  cast-iron  water  and 
gas  pipes  range  considerably  higher — ^up  to  I6.25  per  220  pounds. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  information  sought  for  as  to  chilled- 
iron  car  wheels.  These  car  wheels,  being  made  of  very  different  materials, 
can  not,  it  is  said,  have  an  average  price  given  for  them.  I  have,  however, 
been  furnished  with  bids  made  last  month  Qanuary)  for  furnishing  the  Gov- 
ernment railways  of  Saxony  and  the  Prussian  railway  administrative  office 
at  Bromberg  with  tires  (^Radreifen)  for  car  wheels.  In  the  case  of  Saxony, 
830  tons  of  steel  tires  were  to  be  supplied,  the  bids  averaging  from  I4.93  to 
I5.14  per  220  pounds  delivered  at  railway  station  in  loads  of  22,000  pounds. 
For  the  railways  under  the  Bromberg  office,  1,195  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  supplied, 
the  bids  averaging  from  I4.02  to  I8.09  per  piece  delivered  at  the  railway 
station  of  the  steel  works. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent 

Mayenck,  Jamiary  26  ana  February  16, 1893* 


LOWER   RHINE  AND  SAARBRUCK. 

There  are  no  important  foimdries  or  iron  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Frank- 
fort; and  the  following  prices  of  labor,  materials,  and  product  which  are 
submitted  in  reply  to  the  Department  circular  of  October  6  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  foundries  of  the  lower  Rhine  district  and  from  SaarbrQck. 

CONTROL  OF  SELLING  PRICES. 

There  is  a  combination  among  one  class  of  foundry  men  only,  viz,  the 
makers  of  cast-iron  pipes.  Other  foundry  men  in  this  part  of  Germany 
operate  independently,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  iron  market  the  com- 
petition between  them  is  sharp  and  enterprising. 

WAGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  per  diem  are  as  follows: 

LcMin  moldeis #0.95  to  ^1.08 

Sud  molden 75  to      .95 

Ccwnroap  laboren..*.....*...*............. ••> ••«••. ••••••••.••••••••••••••m*..  .te 
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PRICES   OF   IRON,    FUEL,    ETC 

The  prices  of  materials  per  ton  of  2,205  pounds  are  as  follows: 

foundry  pig: 

No.  I ,« $H-7S  to  I15.00 

No.  2 14.00 

No.  3 ~ 13. 10 

Plumbago 23.8010    28.50 

SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  selling  prices  of  castings  are  as  follows  per  220  pounds: 

Loom  cudngs  (according  to  size-and  character) ^-05  to  ^7. 15 

Dry-sand  castings 3.80  to   6.60 

Green-sand  castings: 

Weighing  less  than  500  pounds 3*33  to    7.15 

Weighing  more  than  500  pounds 2.85  to    4.75 

Solid  chilled-iron  car  wheels,  such  as  are  used  in  the  United  States,  are 
but  little  used  in  Germany,  and  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  this  special  form 
of  manufacture  are  available  here.  The  usual  type  of  car  wheel  is  a  cast-iron 
rim  with  chilled  "tread"  set  upon  wrought-iron  spokes  fitting  into  a  cast- 
iron  hub.  They  are  light  and  strong,  and,  like  every  other  part  of  railway 
rolling  stock,  are  made  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  utmost  possible  strength* 
combined  with  lightness. 

Cast-iron  pipes  come  under  the  combination  price  list  already  referred  to, 
which  is  at  present,  for  ordinary  sizes  and  patterns,  I35  for  water  pipes  and 
I37.50  for  gas  pipes  per  ton.  Special  sizes  and  patterns  made  to  order 
range  from  the  above  prices  to  $60  per  ton. 

Steel  castings  range  in  price  from  I37.50  per  ton  for  coarse,  heavy  work 

to  |i55>  and  so  on  up  to  |2oo  for  fine  cast-steel  tools,  etc.     These  latter  are 

sold  in  220-pound  Iqjts,  and  the  prices  range  therefor  from  I15.47  to  I20.23 

per  220  pounds. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul' GeneraL 
FkANKFORTy  Janucuy  24^  ^Sgj. 


MUNICH. 


I  would  say  that  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  founding  of  metals  have 
been  submitted  to  the  director  of  F.  S.  Kustermann's  iron  foundry  (one  of 
the  largest  in  the  city),  who  returns  the  following  answers: 

CONTROL  OF  SELUNG  PRICES. 

A  proper  combination  or  association  (in  the  literal  sense)  for  regulating  the  selling  prices 
of  their  product  does  not  exist  in  Germany.  Only  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Union  of  German 
Iron  Founders  the  selling  prices  occasionally  come  under  notice;  and  as  regards  special 
groopa  or  classes  of  articles,  a  partial  agreement  is  reached,  which,  however,  is  in  no  sense 
binding  and  acrres  only  as  a  general  standard. 
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WAGES. 

The  arerage  daily  wages  of  the  different  classes  of  laborers  in  the  foundries  are  as  follows:  * 

Cents. 

Adah  and  experienced  founders 9S.5 

Apprentices.. 30 

Kemmacher. 60 

Polishers 62 

Day-laborers 62 

PRICBS  OP  IRON,  FUEL.,  ETC. 

The  average  prices  paid  for  material  are  as  follows  per  220  pounds: 

Iron „ 11.70 

Smelting  coke 14 

Gas  coke 11 

Molding  sand .01} 


SELLING  PRICES  OF  CASTINGS. 

The  average  selling  prices  of  castings  per  220  pounds  are  as  follows: 


Ddcripdoa. 


Under  5c» 
pounds. 


Over  gao 
pounds. 


Loam  caatfaigaw 

Dry-sand  castings 

tyrecB-sand  castings 

Chilled-iron  car  wheels. 

Water  and  gas  pipes 

Sted  castings 


|5*4 

3.81 
5.  •4 


•  •••••*••••• 


T.  L.  CORNING, 

Vtce-ConsuL 


Munich,  January  25,  iSgs* 


^  The  Talucs  and  weights  throughout  this  report  were  reduced  to  American  equivalents  in  the  Departmcat. 


CONSUI^AR    REPORTS 

ON 

COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 


No.    155.— AUGUSTT,    1893s 


GERMAN   ECONOMY   IN   IRON   MANUFACTURE.* 

It  has  been  recently  noted  in  England  with  something  like  alarm  that  the 
production  and  export  trade  of  iron  and  steel  in  Germany  have  been  steadily 
growing  during  the  past  ten  years  at  a  rate  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  field,  and  that  railway  wheels,  ties, 
axles,  wire,  etc.,  of  German  origin  are  not  only  making  serious  inroads  upon 
foreign  markets  which  British  exporters  have  hitherto  almost  exclusively  con- 
trolled, but  are  now  sold  to  some  extent  in  England.  The  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  all  advantages  which  English  ironmasters  derive  from  long  experience, 
cheap  and  abundant  coal,  and  unequaled  shipping  facilities,  they  are  now 
undersold  on  their  own  ground  by  their  German  rivals  would  seem  incredible 
if  it  were  not  sustained  by  actual  statistics;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
American  metal-workers  to  examine  briefly  the  more  obvious  causes  of  the 
notable  progress  of  Germany  in  this  important  branch  of  industry. 

It  is  conceded  that  until  about  1880  the  British  export  trade  in  iron 
and  steel  was  all  that  could  be  reasonably  desired.  Not  only  in  respect  to 
coal  and  skilled  labor,  but  in  facilities  for  importing  ores  from  Spain,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  other  foreign  sources  and  for  exporting  their  product,  the 
English  and  Welsh  furnace  men  seemed  to  have  a  secure  advantage  over 
their  continental  rivals.  But  it  is  now  found  that  English  exports  of  rail- 
way iron  and  steel  have  fallen  from  1,000,000  tons  per  annum  a  few  years 
ago  to  703,370  tons  in  1891  and  467,986  tons  in  1892,  while  German  ex- 
ports of  the  same  products,  which  had  scarcely  begun  in  1880,  have  risen 
to  198,421  tons  in  1890  and  233,943  tons  in  1891,  with  a  total  export  of  pig 

^  In  Bnbmitting  this  report  the  consul  says :  "  In  consequence  of  inquiries  which  I  have  received  from 
American  mining  and  gas  engineers  concerning  the  improved  methods  by  which  certain  by-products  of  coke 
manufacture  are  now  saved  in  Germany,  I  have  made  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  subject  and  beg  to 
submit  herevrith  a  report  on  that  topic  with  some  reference  to  the  economical  relation  of  such  improved  coking 
proceisea  to  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  Germany.  In  view  of  the  surprise  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
metal  exhibit  of  Germany  at  Chicago,  it  is  bdieved  that  the  subject  of  the  inclosed  report  may  possess  at  thb 
tin*  a  somewhat  general  interest." 

No.  IS5 1.  ^ 
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and  finished  iron  and  steel  amounting  to  a  yearly  average  of  1^050,000  tons. 
Not  only  this^  but,  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  coal  in  Germany,  due  to 
higher  wages  demanded  by  miners  and  the  steadily  increasing  coal  consump- 
tion in  face  of  a  definitely  limited  supply,  the  metal  production  of  Germany 
has  continued  to  increase.  The  proportions  of  this  growth  will  be  apparent 
when,  with  the  fact  in  mind  that  in  1870  the  total  output  of  Germany  was 
only  886,000  tons  of  iron  and  125,000  tons  of  steel,  we  consider  the  follow- 
ing statistics  of  finished  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  this  country  during 
the  past  two  years : 


Descriptian. 


Bur  and  section  iron« ».., 

Blooms,  billeU,  and  ingou. 

Plates 

Tin  plates 

Steel  and  iron  rails 

Wire.- 

War  materials 

Total 


1891. 


Tpms. 

nrnt. 

Xf33S.«» 

«f334»«» 

690,700 

79**»S* 

4x7.  S«> 

495,100 

ax,  300 

«3.4» 

8a4,8oo 

891,400 

339*«» 

40a,  SM 

XOfXOO 

IX,XO0 

3,638,600 


s>^. 


3,878,000 


The  increase  in  1892,  it  will  be  seen,  was  239,400  tons. 

Comparing  the  growth  of  iron  and  steel  production  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  from  1880  to  1892,  inclusive,  it  appears  that,  whereas  England 
shows  an  increase  of  only  70  per  cent,  Germany  has  achieved  during  the  same 
period  a  net  growth  of  nearly  or  quite  400  per  cent. 

A  result  as  striking  as  this  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  causes  so  radical  as 
to  be  interesting  to  all  who  are  concerned,  either  theoretically  or  commer- 
cially, in  the  metallurgy  of  steel  and  iron.  The  growing  importance  of 
Germany  in  this  field  would  seem  to  be  due  largely  to  two  fundamental 
facts :  (i)  the  introduction  of  the  basic  process,  which  enables  the  iron  and 
steel  makers  of  Westphalia,  Silesia,  and  the  Saarbriick  district  to  use  their 
cheap  and  abundant  native  ores ;  and  (2)  the  unrivaled  chemical  skill  of  the 
Germans,  whereby  they  have  succeeded  in  saving  the  by-products  of  coke 
manufacture,  thus  deriving  a  revenue  from  processes  which  in  other  coun- 
tries entail  a  waste  of  material  and  financial  loss. 


THE  BASIC  PROCESS. 

Of  the  basic  process  itself  there  is  little  or  nothing  new  to  be  said.  It  is 
understood  as  fully  and  practiced  as  successfully  in  the  United  States  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  But  its  introduction  into  Germany  has  revolution- 
ized the  whole  economy  of  steel  manufacture  in  this  country.  With  fair 
facilities  for  importing  the  richer  ores  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  the  German 
furnace  men  found  their  whole  list  of  native  ores  available,  and  when  special 
processes  were  necessary  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  materials  which  had 
previously  been  considered  worthless,  they  were  invented  and  applied.  In 
a  previous  report  of  this  series  (No.  i37>  p.  246)  an  account  was  given  of  a 
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special  process  for  the  desulphuiation  of  raw  iron  from  the  blast  furnace  by 
treatment  with  manganese,  as  invented  and  first  practiced  in  direct  steel  pro- 
duction at  Hoerde,  in  Westphalia.  This  process,  which  has  since  been 
adoped  at  various  other  points  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  secures 
the  production  of  excellent  steel  from  materials  so  heavily  charged  with 
sulphur  as  to  be  impracticable  for  that  purpose  by  ordinary  methods. 

ECONOMY  OF  BY-PRODUCTS  OF  COKE. 

Equally  original  and  not  less  important  in  the  general  economy  of  iron 
manufacture  are  the  more  recent  German  improvements  in  coke-making,  by 
which  the  subsidiary  products — ammonia,  tar,  and  tar  oils,  with  their  valuable 
elements  benzole,  anthracene,  etc. — are  saved  from  the  waste  that  attends 
the  ordinary  coking  process.  In  this  special  field  Germany  is  now  so  fiu:  in 
advance  of  other  countries  that  some  understanding  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed here  is  important  in  the  present  connection. 

The  first  record  of  any  practical  interest  in  the  saving  of  ammonia  and  tar 
from  the  coking  process  appears  in  a  paper  which  was  read  before  a  conven- 
tion of  ironmasters  at  Dusseldorf  by  one  F.  W.  Lurman  in  1858.  The  main 
principles  involved  were  clearly  stated,  but  the  requisite  apparatus  was  so 
elaborate  and  expensive  and  the  financial  results  then  so  doubtful  that  prog- 
ress was  for  a  long  time  slow  and  uncertain.  The  improved  methods  now 
in  use,  and  which  have  produced  the  best  results,  are  mainly  the  work  of  the 
past  five  years.  What  is  known  as  the  Semet-Solvay  system  is  the  one  prin- 
cipally in  use  in  Belgium;  but  the  most  advanced  representative  of  German 
progress  in  this  direction  is  probably  the  Otto-Hofiman  coke  oven,  of  which 
there  are  about  1,550  now  in  use — 535  in  Westphalia,  700  in  Silesi^i  75  in 
the  Saar  district,  and  240  in  Austria.  Although  elaborate  and  costly  in  con- 
struction, this  oven  is  durable  and,  by  reason  of  its  great  saving  in  gas, 
highly  economical  in  operation,  aside  from  its  efficiency  in  saving  the  sub- 
sidiary products.  The  complete  apparatus  is  a  combination  of  the  Otto 
oven  (32  feet  long,  16  inches  wide,  and  5^  feet  high)  with  the  Siemens 
regenerator  in  such  manner  that  the  air  to  be  used  for  the  combustion  of 
gases  is  first  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  1,800^  F. 

For  the  most  economical  service  these  ovens  are  built  in  groups  or  bat- 
teries of  sixty,  and  half  the  number  are  alternately  filled  each  forty-eight 
hours.  The  oven  has  three  openings  through  which  it  is  charged  from 
above  with  6^  tons  of  air-dried  coal.  The  openings  being  then  tightly 
closed,  heat  is  applied,  and  the  gases  generated  are  drawn  off  through  col- 
lecting pipes  by  the  action  of  a  suction  fan  into  coolers  and  scrubbers,  where 
the  tar  and  ammonia  are  deposited  in  water  by  mechanical  distillation.  The 
gas,  thus  purified  of  tar  and  ammonia,  is  then  reconducted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ovens,  where  it  is  mingled  with  the  heated  air  above  mentioned  and 
burned  as  fuel  in  the  process  of  roasting  the  coal.  The  percentage  of  gas 
produced  varies  somewhat  with  the  quality  of  coal  used ;  but  with  all  the 
German  coals  the  gas  thus  generated  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  required 
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for  heating  the  ovens,  and  the  surplus  is  available  for  making  steam,  light- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  water  from  the  coolers  and  scrubbers,  charged  with  the  ammonia 
that  has  been  absorbed  from  the  gas,  is  subject  to  heat,  which  expels  the 
ammonia  as  vapor,  which  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  forms  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  a  white  salt  that  is  extensively  used  for  fertilizing  purposes.  The 
tar,  by  reason  of  its  gravity,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  is  easily 
separated.  It  is  more  valuable  than  the  tar  produced  in  the  ordinary  manu- 
facture of  illuminating  gas,  on  account  of  its  greater  percentage  of  benzole 
and  anthracene.  For  a  long  time  there  prevailed  among  German  ironmas- 
ters a  notion  that  coke  produced  by  any  process  that  saved  the  by-products 
was  thereby  injured  for  iron-making,  but  this  is  now  completely  dispelled. 
The  coke  made  by  the  above  process  is  conceded  to  be  of  the  highest  quality 
for  all  purposes. 

The  operation  of  coking  requires  in  the  Otto-Hoffman  ovens  fix>m 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours;  and  the  product  from  good  air-dried  coal 
containing  from  15  to  17  per  cent  of  water  is  about  76  per  cent  of  coke, 
1. 15  to  1.25  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  from  2.5  to  4  per  cent 
of  tar.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  fiir  Gasbeleuchtung  und  Waaser- 
versorgung  (Munich)  the  following  r^um^  is  given  of  the  actual  work  of  a 
battery  of  sixty  ovens,  operating  with  local  coal  in  the  three  principal  mining 
districts  of  Germany. 

One  ton  of  coal  produces — 


District. 


SQesia.....^. 

Saar.. 


Coke. 


1,67a 


1^. 


93-S 
91.3 


Solphataof 
aimHOtiia» 


•S-S 

a6.4 

1S.7 


The  yearly  product  of  sixty  ovens 


District. 


Ruhr.. 
Silesia. 
Saar... 


s»M»oao»oaao— •■••■—•••■••♦— ■••••o  *••«••* 


I  ■—••••••••»>■ 


Coke. 

Tar. 

TImw. 
S«f300 
48,000 
40,500 

Tmu. 
1,860 
3,000 
■,400 

Sulphat*  of 


The  generation,  consumption,  and  surplus  of  gas  for  one  oven  per  day 
are  as  follows : 


Dbtrict. 


.......... I ■■.■■« 


Ruhr 

Upper  Silesia. 

r • — ■eoeo  ••••••  ♦■•— ••••••  ••••••  ••*•••  •*•••  •  ••••••  •••••••••• 
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ProdnctioD* 


3S,eoo 

36,8oq 


Coostunption. 


Q$UefMt. 
i9,aoo 
•0,800 

«9.' 


Sorplm. 


ss,8oo 
|6,( 
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So  that  a  battery  of  sixty  ovens,  working  under  the  above  conditions, 
would  furnish  gas  for  their  own  heating  and  yield  a  surplus  of  from  76,000 
to  96,000  cubic  feet  per  day  to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  It  is  reckoned 
in  practice  that  100  cubic  meters  (31200  cubic  feet)  of  this  surplus  coke  gas 
is  equivalent,  for  purposes  of  heating,  to  87.5  kilograms  (193.5  pounds)  of 
coal;  and  the  saving  of  fuel  in  working  sixty  coke  ovens  would  therefore 


District. 


SOeoa 


••««•«•••  ••  ••*••••• 


Per  day. 


Per  year. 


KUtgramt. 

7Ww. 

91,000 

7.5«o 

•6,950 

9*45» 

SXfOOO 

7»S6«> 

But,  since  the  Otto-HofTman  oven  involves,  also,  the  use  of  the  other 
appliances  which  require  heat  to  the  extent  of  one-third  the  amount  saved 
in  the  form  of  gas,  it  follows  that  the  actual  economy  in  fuel  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  above  totals  expressed  in  coal.  Add  to  this  saving  of  coal  the 
two  by-products — sulphate  of  ammonia,  worth  in  the  market  I5.23  per  100 
kilograms  (220  pounds),  and  tar,  worth  about  95  cents  per  100  kilograms — 
and  the  enormous  profits  which  are  claimed  for  this  system  do  not  appear 
incredible. 

From  another,  but  trustworthy,  source  it  is  announced  that  the  revenue 
actually  derived  from  the  tar  and  ammonia  produced  by  one  year's  work- 
ing of  a  group  of  sixty  ovens  in  Westphalia,  which  cost  in  construction 
$166,000  (or  12,766  .each),  was  $40,200,  or  about  25  per  cent  on  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  plant.  The  price  given  above  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  condensing  apparatus,  which,  although  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  oven, 
is  worked  in  connection  with  it. 

It  should  not  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Otto-Hoffman 
is  the  only  highly  improved  coke  oven  in  Germany  which  saves  the  secondary 
products.  There  are,  in  fact,  several  others  of  later  construction  for  which 
their  inventors  claim  certain  points  of  superiority  over  the  Otto,  but  the 
latter  has  been  longest  in  use  and  is  therefore  the  best  known.  From  the 
known  aggregate  product  of  tar  and  ammonia  in  this  country,  it  is  calculated 
that  there  are  at  present  in  operation  in  the  country  not  less  than  3,000 
coke  ovens  which  save  the  subsidiary  products,  so  that  the  1,550  Otto  ovens 
in  operation  are  something  more  than  half  the  entire  number  of  all  kinds  in 
actual  use. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Semet-Solvay  system  in 
Belgium  with  those  realized  by  the  best  German  ovens  shows  a  clear  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  the  Semet  ovens  an  intense  degree  of  heat  is 
generated,  so  that  it  is  not  found  necessary  to  combine  them  with  regener- 
ators to  heat  the  air  which  is  to  be  used  in  combustion.  They  are  therefore 
considerably  cheaper  in  construction ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Semet 
requires  (ot  good  results  a  special  mixture  of  ''  &t "  and  '4ean"  coal  that 
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is  not  always  easy  to  provide,  and,  while  the  coke  thus  made  is  of  a  high 
and  uniform  quality,  it  produces  much  less  ammonia,  tar,  and  gas  than  the 
best  German  ovens,  and  is  therefore  in  the  end  less  profitable. 

The  direct  production  of  benzole  in  the  coking  process  is  difficult,  bat 
it  has  been  successfully  accomplished  during  the  past  year  by  an  inventor  at 
Dortmund,  whose  process  is  thus  far  a  secret.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
from  6^  to  15  pounds  of  benzole  are  obtained  from  a  ton  of  dry  coal;  and, 
as  benzole  is  an  important  element  in  aniline  manufacture,  it  may  be  ranked 
among  the  products  that  will  always  have  a  standard  value.  The  effect  of 
the  3,000  improved  coke  ovens  now  in  use  in  Germany  and  Austria  has  been 
to  greatly  increase  the  supply  and  reduce  the  market  values  of  the  bjF- 
products  which  they  secure.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  which,  besides  its  uses 
as  a  fertilizer,  is  largely  employed  in  making  ice  and  in  soda  manufac- 
ture, was  in  1883  worth  I7.37  per  100  kilograms,  but  now  sells  for  about 
I5.25 ;  and  tar  has  declined  from  I1.30  per  100  kilograms  to  95  cents  in  the 
same  period.  Notwithstanding  this  decline,  the  profits  derived  from  these 
two  subsidiary  products  of  coke  manufacture  are  stated  by  good  authcM'ities 
to  be  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  all  of  which  goes  to  the  credit  side  in  the  gen- 
eral account  of  Germany's  mining  and  metal  industries. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Still  another  point  in  which  the  Germans  secure  an 
important  advantage,  especially  as  respects  their  American  competitors,  is 
in  economizing  the  waste  and  coarser  forms  of  fuel.  It  is  conceded  that 
Americans  are  masters  of  economy  in  labor,  but  they  are  extravagant  with 
materials.  In  our  country  millions  of  tons  of  coal  dust — the  waste  of 
mines,  railways,  and  iron  mills — are  thrown  away  as  useless.  An  official 
commission,  after  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  has  recently  published  the 
astounding  information  that  for  every  ton  of  anthracite  coal  mined  and 
marketed  in  Pennsylvania,  i^  tons  are  wasted;  and  the  loss  in  bituminous 
coal,  although  somewhat  less,  is  still  enormous.  In  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium  all  this  refuse  coal  dust  is  carefully  saved.  F^t  of  it  is  mixed  with 
pitch  derived  from  tar  distillation  and  molded  into  ^'bricquettes,"  which 
are  used  as  fuel  for  locomotives,  stationary  engines,  and  household  grates. 
The  remainder  of  this  finely  pulverized  carbon  is  blown  by  jets  of  live  steam 
into  various  kinds  of  furnaces,  where  it  burns  with  almost  the  fierceness  of 
crude  petroleum.  Coal  dust  from  mines  costs  in  Germany  25  cents  per  ton 
on  cars,  or  in  large  quantities  I2.38  per  carload  of  10  tons,  and  the  care 
with  which  it  is  saved  and  utilized  adds  an  important  percentage  to  the  fuel 
supply  of  this  country.  It  is  by  this  application  of  scientific  economy  to 
every  stage  of  manufacture,  the  saving  of  secondary  products,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  new  processes  and  machinery  to  work  most  advantageously  native 
materials  that  the  German  iron  and  steel  makers  have  been  able  to  face 
without  disaster  the  declining  metal  markets  of  the  past  four  years. 

The  question  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for 
Americans  to  study  &i  more  carefully  than  they  have  studied  hitherto  the 
economics  of  manufacture.    Europeans  stand  aghast  at  the  xeck- 
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lessness  with  which  our  forests  and  mines  and  petroleum  deposits  are  being 
exhausted  and  the  soil  of  vast  areas  drained  of  its  fertility  by  forms  of  cul- 
ture which  wring  a  yearly  crop  from  the  land,  but  give  back  little  or  nothing 
in  return.  There  are  in  nearly  every  coal-mining  district  in  the  United  States 
great  mounds  and  embankments  of  discarded  slack  and  coal  dust  which, 
under  a  better  system,  might  be  utilized  as  fuel;  and  fortunes  are  lost  every 
year  in  the  clouds  of  gas  and  smoke  that  rise  from  the  coke  ovens  of  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Alabama.  With  soda,  salt,  and  phosphate 
beds  in  a  dozen  States,  we  import  the  heavy  chemicals  for  soap  and  paper 
making  and  annually  purchase  from  Europe  sulphuric  acids  and  chemical 
fertilizers  which  ought  to  be  made  at  home.  There  is  a  lesson  in  the  coke 
ovens  and  chemical  laboratories  of  France  and  Germany  which  the  econo- 
mists and  manufacturers  of  America  can  not  study  too  thoroughly  or  too 
soon. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul' GeneriiL 
Frankfort, /um  17,  i8gj. 


AGRICULTURAL   RESOURCES    OF  SALVADOR. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  Salvador  are  coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  bal- 
sam, tobacco,  India  rubber,  mora  wood  and  rice. 

Respecting  indigo,  balsam,  India  rubber,  and  mora  wood,  the  exporta- 
tions  during  the  last  seven  years  show  the  amounts  collected,  for  none  of 
those  goods  is  used  raw  in  the  country ;  with  regard  to  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  coffee,  only  50  per  cent,  or  perhaps  less,  of  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, the  rest  being  consumed  in  the  country. 

COFFEE. 

Coffee  grows  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Republic  on  ground  1,500  feet 
(or  more)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  richest  coffee  plantations  are  sit- 
uated in  the  departments  of  Santa  Ana,  Sonsonate,  Ahuachapan,  La  Libertad, 
and  San  Salvador.  Cuscatlan  comes  next  after  these,  and  La  Paz  and  Usu- 
lutan  follow.  These  last  two  and  San  Miguel  will  very  soon  export  large  quan- 
tities, for  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  many  and  important  plantations 
have  been  started  on  the  flanks  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  San  Vicente, 
San  Miguel,  and  especially  in  the  mountains  and  highlands  of  Usulutan. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  a  coffee  plantation  is  quite  simple. 
It  consists  merely  in  the  partial  clearing  of  the  virgin  wood  that  covers  the 
mountain  side  and  the  digging  of  holes  i  foot  square,  some  15  inches  deep, 
and  6  or  8  feet  apart,  in  which  the  young  trees  are  transplanted  from  the 
nursery.  Trees  two  years  old  can  be  bought  at  nurseries,  ready  for  planting, 
at  from  $10  to  $20  per  thousand.  All  expenses  of  planting  one  thousand 
trees  can  be  estimated  at  $100,  and  their  keeping  and  attendance  during 
the  three  years  following,  or  till  they  reach  full  maturity,  at  f  80  or  f  zoa 
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During  the  third  year,  however,  the  plantation  produces  enough  to  pay  its 
expenses.  The  outlay  for  every  loo  pounds  of  coffee  ready  for  market  can 
be  estimated  at  $5  as  a  maximum. 

The  retail  price  of  coffee  in  Salvador  varies  from  7  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

The  value  of  coffee  plantations  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  for 
each  grown  tree ;  but  this  price,  which  serves  only  as  a  basis  for  a  bargain 
and  which  is  often  greatly  reduced,  includes,  besides  the  land,  farm  houses 
and  frequently  beasts  and  all  implements. 

Farm  hands  receive  30  cents  per  day. 

INDIGO. 

The  plant  that  produces  this  article  {Jndigofera  anilf  or  jiguiHte)  grows 
principally  in  the  barren,  rocky  soils  of  the  departments  of  Chalatenango, 
Cabafias,  and  Morazan,  and  also  in  those  of  Santa  Ana,  San  Vicente,  and 
San  Miguel. 

After  the  plantation  has  been  prepared  by  cutting  down  and  burning  the 
brush  and  low  growth,  the  seed,  or  ''mostaza,"  is  sown  and  allowed  to  grow 
as  best  it  can.  The  plant  grows  luxuriently  and  ripens  rapidly  (in  September 
if  sown  in  May),  yielding  a  first  crop,  called  "tinta  nueva,"  or  new  ink, 
five  months  after  the  casting  of  the  seeds  on  the  ground.  When  the  bush 
reaches  its  maturity,  it  is  cut  a  few  inches  from  the  foot,  tied  during  the 
morning  in  sheaves  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  taken  immediately 
from  the  field  to  the  "obraje."  This  consists  of  a  set  of  three  "pilas,"  or 
brick  tanks,  placed  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  and  on  different  levels. 
Th^  sheaves  are  first  piled  in  the  uppermost  tank  to  the  brim,  and  water  is 
allowed  to  run  into  it  till  the  highest  bundle  is  covered,  heavy  weights  being 
placed  on  the  whole  to  avoid  the  falling  out  of  any  bundle  during  the  course 
of  future  operations:  The  action  of  the  water  and  the  pressure  on  the  green 
leaves  and  stalks  of  ihtjigmUte  cause  it  quickly  to  enter  into  a  high  state  of 
fermentation,  and  when  this  reaches  a  given  degree  the  outlet  of  the  tank  is 
opened  and  the  water  is  permitted  to  run  into  the  second  deposit  just  below 
the  first.  Here  the  greenish  liquid  resulting  from  the  maceration,  or  rather 
infusion,  already  described  is  by  means  of  long  paddles  or  other  instruments 
beaten  in  order  to  oxygenize  it;  and  when  this  is  obtained,  it  is  made  to 
flow  into  the  third  tank,  where  a  maceration  of  a  shrub  known  by  the  name 
of  ^^cuaja-tinta"  (ink  coagulator)  is  added.  This  slowly  precipitates  the 
indigo  suspended  in  the  liquid  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  the  clear  water 
of  the  top  is  gradually  allowed  to  escape.  The  "tinta"  now  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fine  soft  mud  of  a  beautiful  purple  color.  It  is  next  submitted 
to  several  processes  in  order  to  get  it  ready  for  market  in  small  cakes  of  very 
light  weight.  The  fineness  of  the  quality  of  the  indigo  depends  a  good 
deal  more  upon  the  skill  and  activity  of  the  ^'puntero,"  or  manager  of  the 
elaboration  of  the  dye,  than  upon  the  materials  employed.  A  good  ''pun- 
tero"  will  make  ''tinta"  No.  9  (highest  grade)  where  a  bad  one  can  only 
make  No.  5,  or  even  an  inferior 
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It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  indigo  is 
lost  through  the  empirical  methods  employed,  and  to  avoid  this  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made  several  attempts  to  introduce  certain  reforms  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  article,  which,  however,  have  proved  fruitless. 

SUGAR. 

Sugar  cane  grows  in  all  the  departments  of  Salvador.  The  amount  of 
sugar  exported  is  comparatively  small.  The  greater  portion  of  that  pro- 
duced is  consumed  in  the  country  either  in  cakes  or  loaves  of  white,  com- 
pact sugar  weighing  25  or  40  pounds  or  in  small  2-pound  blocks  of  brown 
sugar,  or  "panela,"  which  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  native 
rum.  ''Panela"  is  almost  equal  to  maple  sugar.  There  are  no  sugar  refin- 
eries in  Salvador.  The  kind  of  sugar  exported  is  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  "mascabado."  The  mills  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  work  done 
by  them  is  very  imperfect.  There  are  a  few  steel  engines  nm  by  steam,  and 
these  belong  to  wholesale  manufacturers,  who  export  all  their  crops. 

BALSAM. 

This  article  is  the  product  of  the  Myrospermum  sahatariensis  or  Hoitu- 
loxiilf  which  grows  almost  exclusively  on  the  ''  Costa  del  Bilsamo,"  or  '' bal- 
sam coast,"  of  Salvador,  comprised  by  the  southern  shores  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Sonsonate  and  La  Libertad. 

The  balsam  is  a  beautiful  tree  averaging  100  feet  in  height  and  20  inches 
in  diameter.  There  are  two  ways  to  extract  the  liquid,  erroneously  styled 
Peruvian  balsam.  The  first  consists  in  scraping  the  skin  of  the  bark  to  the 
depth  of  one- tenth  of  an  inch  with  a  sharp  machete  in  small  spaces  some  1 2 
to  15  inches  square  all  along  the  trunk  and  stout  branches  of  the  tree.  Im- 
mediately after  this  operation  the  portions  scraped  are  heated  with  burning 
torches  made  out  of  the  dried  branches  of  a  tree  called  "chimaliote,"  and 
after  this  pieces  of  old  cotton  cloth  are  spread  on  the  warmed  and  half- 
charred  bark.  By  punching  the  edges  of  the  cloths  against  the  tree  with  the 
point  of  the  machete  they  are  made  to  adhere.  In  this  condition  they  are 
left  for  twenty-four  and  even  forty-eight  hours  (in  January),  when  the  rags 
are  gathered  and  submitted  to  a  decoction  in  big  iron  pots.  After  this  the 
rags  are  subjected,  while  still  hot,  to  great  pressure  in  an  Indian  machine 
made  of  strong  ropes  and  wooden  levers  worked  by  hand.  The  balsam 
oozes  out  and  faXis  into  a  receptacle,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  This  is 
called  raw  balsam.  To  refine  it,  they  boil  it  again  and  drain  it,  after  which 
they  pack  it  in  iron  cans  ready  for  market. 

The  other  method  of  extracting  balsam  consists  in  entirely  barking  the 
trunk  and  heavy  branches  of  the  tree,  a  process  which,  as  a  rule,  kills  it  out- 
right and  at  best  renders  it  useless  for  several  years.  The  bark  is  finely 
ground,  boiled,  and  submitted  to  pressure  in  order  to  extract  the  oil,  which 
is  considered  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  obtained  by  the  system  first  de- 
scribed. Both  methods  are  defective,  but  the  latter  is  ruinous  and  is  for- 
bidden by  the  authorities. 
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The  name  of  Peruvian  balsam  was  given  to  this  article  because  it  was  first 
sent  from  Salvador  to  Peru  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards  and  from  Callao  re- 
shipped  to  Europe. 

TOBACCO. 

Salvador  produces  several  varieties  of  tobacco,  which  grows  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  Republic,  both  in  the  lowlands  and  on  the  high  plateaus. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  carelessness  of  the  agriculturists  in  the  drying  and  final 
preparation  of  the  leaves,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  very  best  qualities  could 
be  obtained.  Farmers  allow  the  leaves  of  the  plant  to  be  dried  in  the  sun 
when  still  adhering  to  the  stalk,  which  they  cut  about  2  inches  from  the 
ground.  After  submitting  the  plants  to  the  combined  action  of  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  day  and  the  heavy  dews  of  the  night  till  they  are  dry,  they  pile  them 
in  round  blocks  some  6  or  zo  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  called 
''prensas,"  on  top  of  which  they  place  heavy  weights  and  cover  the  whole 
with  a  thick  layer  of  dry  banana  leaves.  Fermentation  ensues,  the  pile  be- 
comes quite  hot,  and  the  leaves  acquire  color  and  aroma.  After  several 
hours  the  block  is  put  apart,  the  tobacco  is  aired,  and  the  leaves  are  picked 
from  the  stalks,  sorted,  and  tied  in  bundles  averaging  i  pound  ready  for 
market.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Cuban  method  of 
preparation,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  induce  the  planters  to  adopt  it 

Of  all  the  tobacco  produced  in  the  country  only  one-sixth  part  is,  at 
most,  exported ;  the  rest  is  consumed  in  cigars  and  cigarettes  by  men,  women, 
and  children.     The  natives  do  not  smoke  pipes,  chew  tobacco,  or  use  snu£ 

INDIA  RUBBER. 

The  tree  that  produces  this  gum  grows  wild  in  the  woods  that  cover  the 
low,  marshy  plains  of  the  departments  of  La  Paz,  Usulutan,  San  Miguel,  and 
La  Union.  No  India-rubber  trees  have  been  planted  in  Salvador,  though 
the  authorities  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  induce  farmers  to  plant  theuL 
The  methods  observed  in  extracting  the  gum  are  similar  to  those  employed 
in  the  rest  of  Central  America. 

MORA  WOOD. 

Mora-wood  trees,  which  produce  the  well-known  yellow  dye,  grow  in  the 
departments  just  mentioned  above,  but  only  the  woods  of  La  Union  are  in 
actual  exploitation. 

RICE. 

This  grain  is  cultivated  in  the  same  fields  where  com  or  sugar  cane  grows, 
and,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  other  countries,  it  does  not  prosper  at  all 
in  low,  marshy  soils.  Rice  fields  are  quite  common  on  dry  hilltops  and  on 
the  steep  slopes  of  mountains. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

Indian  com,  wheat,  potatoes,  beans,  and  vegetables  of  a  great  nyriety 
grow  perfectly  well  in  the  country.     Farmers  do  not  understand  the  use  of 
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fertilizers.  They  till  the  soil  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  and  when,  on 
account  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  ground,  the  crops  are  greatly  di- 
minished, they  allow  the  land  "to  take  a  rest"  and  cultivate  a  new  field. 
The  plows,  hoes,  and  other  implements  of  agriculture  are  entirely  out  of 
date,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ones  is  extremely  slow. 

G.  J.  DAWSON, 

Acting  QmsuL 
San  Salvador,  June  j/,  iSgj. 


TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD. 

I  submit  the  following  observations  and  tables  in  respect  to  the  trade  of 
this  island,  showing  the  American  trade  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries  in  1892  as  against  1891. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  a  very  mixed  one,  and,  though  a  certain 
percentage  of  it  lives  in  a  high  degree  of  comfort  and  probably  consumes 
per  capita  about  as  much  general  merchandise  as  the  more  prosperous  element 
of  people  in  our  Gulf  States,  the  people  here,  as  a  rule,  both  on  account  of 
climate  and  habits,  probably  consume  less  than  the  colored  population  of  those 
States.  Coolies  (East  Indians  and  their  descendants)  compose  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  population,  and  these  live  much  more  economically  than  the 
negroes.  According  to  the  census  taken  April  5,  1891,  the  total  population 
was  200,028 — an  increase  of  46,900,  or  30.6  per  cent,  on  the  population  as 
shown  by  the  census  taken  April  4,  x88i.  The  last  census  does  not  separate 
white  and  colored,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  people  who  are  of  European 
descent  exclusively  would  not  exceed  5,000. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  the  last  census  return: 

The  commercial  class  nmnbers  4,377  persons — ^39843  males  and  534  females — and  includes 
430  merchants,  agents,  and  dealers;  2,283  salesmen,  shopmen,  and  clerks  undefined;  239 
accoontants,  bookkeepers,  commercial  and  writing  clerks;  and  1,425  shopkeepers. 

As  I  am  frequently  requested  by  American  merchants  to  furnish  the 
names  of  dealers  in  particular  branches  of  trade,  I  submit  for  general  infor- 
mation a  list  of  the  principal  importers : 

Dry  goodSfJumishing  goodst  and  misceiloHiomt  articUi. 

VOaT  OP  SPAIN. 


Wilson,  Son  &  Ca 
Miller  Brothers. 
Geofge  Goodwille. 
J.  R.  Metiver  &  Co. 
Glendenning  &  Hendy. 
PerciimftCa 


Pedro  Prada. 
Wilson  &  Co. 
John  Hoodley. 
James  Skeoch  &  Co. 
Smith  Brotheis  &  Co. 
F.  L  Johnson  &  Co» 
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SAN    FERNANDO. 


Cunningham,  Thompson  &  Co. 
L  W.  Bonyun  &  Co. 
Grecian  Donaera. 
Mr.  Morehead. 


J.  Dalgliesh  &  Co. 
J.  Alston  &  Co. 
Mr.  Gopaal. 


General  importers  of  breadshtffs^  plarUation  suppUes^  oils  and  general  grocery  sttfpSes^  eU, 

FO&T    OF   SPAIN. 


A.  Cnmming  &  Ca 

Gordon,  Grant  &  Co. 

The  Colonial  Company  (limited). 

Schoener  &  Co. 

T.  A.  Fmlayson  &  Co. 

George  R.  Alston  &  Co. 

Andr6  Guiseppi  &  Co. 

F.  £.  Scott  &  Co. 

TmnbuU,  Stewait  &  Co. 

Julian  H.  Archer  &  Co. 

Rust,  Trowbridge  &  Co. 

J.  N.  Haniman  &  Co. 

Llanos  &  Co. 


Tennanf  8  Agency. 
P.  Leoland  &  F.  Knoz. 
C  Brown. 


J.  Anduze  &  Ca 
Edgar  Tripp  &  Co. 
Schjolseth  &  Holler. 
Muir  Marshall  &  Co. 
Croney  &  Ca 
Haynes  &  Co. 
George  Spiers. 
C.  L.  Haley  &  Ca 
A.  Yuille  &  Co. 
C.  Schock  &  Ca 
Lee,  Lum  &  Ca 
J.  A.  Rapsey. 


SAN    FERNANDO. 


Tumbull,  Ross  &  Ca 
W.  S.  Robertson. 


Wilson  &Ga 
Miller  Brothers. 
"N^iicent&Ca 


Amott,  Lambie  &  Ca 
Leon  Mathieu  &  Co. 
Hunter  &  Co. 
Ceroid  &Shexer. 


W.  C.  Ross. 
Jean  Petersen. 
P.  A.  Ramsey. 
A.E.Boland. 


Mr.  Bonyun. 


Boots  and  sAoes,  trunks^  hand  bags^  etc. 

FORT    OF  SPAIN. 

George  Goodwille. 
Dunn&Ca 
Pedro  Fhula. 

Hardware^  etc, 

FORT    OF  SPAIN. 

James  Todd  &  Sons. 
F.  Urich  &  Son. 
George  Fitz  William  &  Ok 
Nestor  &  Co. 

DrugSt  chemicals^  perfumery^  etc. 

PORT  OF  SPAIN. 

CO.  Bode 

A.  L.  Innis. 

A.  G.  de  Silva  &  Ca 

Alfred  Richards  &  Ca 

SAN   FERNANDO. 

I   Mr.  Laing. 
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Ld& 


Glosxwart^  erpckiry^  etc, 

FO&T   OF  SPAIN. 

Leon  Mathien  &  Co. 
Jiwehy^  watches  y  clocks  ^  plated  ware^  etc% 


PORT    OF  SPAIN. 

Id  &  Son. 

Traverso  &  Perez. 

X 

A.  Dede,  sr. 

% 

Barcant  BroChen. 

Stationery y  books^  fancy  articles^  eU, 

PORT   OF  SPAIN. 

ihfln&Caw 

James  Todd  &  Soos. 

&Co. 

• 

Fkmitwey  pianos^  musical  insimmenis,  eU, 

PORT   OF  SPAIN. 

tiien. 

Smith  Brotheis  &  Co. 

Id  &  Sons. 

H.  Strong. 

above  classification  is  not  of  a  strict  character^  but  in  a  general  way 
ect. 

^alue  of  the  native  products  of  Trinidad  exported  in  1891  aggregated 
127,  and  in  1892  aggregated  ;^i>589,io8.  But  the  exports  of  the 
cceed  its  native  products  by  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ort  of  Spain  (the  capital)  is  an  entrep6t,  as  it  were,  to  the  rich 
country  in  Venezuela,  the  produce  of  which  enters  largely  into  both 
)rt  and  export  trade  of  the  island.  The  custom-house  records,  in 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  divide  the  imports  into  "  transit 
'  and  ''direct  imports,"  and  divide  the  exports  into  "transit  ex- 
** exports  of  native  products,"  and  "reexports."  The  "transit" 
amd  "transit "  exports  are  such  as  have  never  fully  passed  the  custom- 
at,  being  dutiable,  have  remained  in  bonded  warehouse  or  elsewhere 
istom-house  supervision;  the  "reexports"  are  imports  which  passed 
)m-house  free  of  duty  and  are  subsequently  exported, 
trade  of  the  island  with  the  United  States  for  1891  and  1892,  as 
d  with  the  total  trade  of  the  island  for  those  years,  is  as  follows: 


DescripdoB. 

X891. 

1893. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

€•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*•••••••«••••••••••••• 

;C73«»345 
8,058,761 

8,089,380 

;C8lX,03« 

■,a58,o63 

39« 
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The  imports  in  general  from  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the 
same  from  other  countries,  are  shown  by  the  following  table : 


ContttzlM* 


■••••••••• 


Unitml  St>tB>M  ■ »«— —« «» 

United  Kingdom 

BiitiAii  C0i0ninM>.««<»««*««*»M» 

Fiance » 

Venemda 

All  other  conntriet 


Total. 


Imports  in  1893. 


Bnllion  ano 

gold  and  sU- 

Ter  coin. 


•••■••«••••**••••• 


xo 

170,864 
56,159 


•»8»353 


Total  im- 
porta 


759»S39 
•39f SSO 
9«»*75 
39«»898 
X49,s4a 


8,089,380 


Compariwm  of  imports  in  1899  witli  1891.* 


jC36,«9« 


3,«66 
74,937 


»«4,395 


•«•••• •«•••• •*•••• 


£9>^ 


•6,6x6 
xo,6o6 


46,903 


/Vr  eemi. 
8.6 


x-3 


48.9 


PeretmL 


»— ■•  »■■•<•»—— 


••»«••■•••••«• 


SI 


*  This  is  exclusive  of  bulUoa  and  gold  and  ailTcr  coin. 

The  imports  in  transit  from  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  same 
from  other  comitries,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Increases  and  decreases  of  imports^  exclusive  of  buiUan  and  gold  and  silver  coin,  landed  for 
exportation  and  constructive  transshipment  in  iBga  as  compared  with  the  same  in  i8gt. 


Countries. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Incicasc. 

D«««. 

4^9*457 

Percent, 

47.9 

... ...... »..••. 

Per  eemi. 

;£43*744 
«,48S 
6,349 

S6.1 
•7-7 
40.4 

^r  wn^Tll^l^      ■ iiai    ■■   ■■!■■■■■  ■■■■■  ■■■■■■■■[■■■■■■[■■■■III    •■*«■■>■*«>*■■«■*■>*■■«> 

8ta 

•••••••••••••a* 

TO.8 

All  other  countries 

9,059 

9.« 

20,969 

33*630 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  heaviest  decrease  in  transit  goods  fell  on  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  a  falling  off  of  textiles.  In 
direct  imports  the  United  Kingdom  made  a  gain  of  4.9  per  cent 

The  two  tables,  which  are  compiled  from  official  papers,  are  apt  to  con- 
vey an  erroneous  idea  of  the  imports  from  Venezuela.  According  to  the 
records  as  kept,  the  direct  imports  have  increased  more  than  the  transit  im- 
ports from  Venezuela;  but,  as  Venezuelan  cocoa  pays  no  duty,  a  great 
quantity  of  it  is  annually  imported  direct  and  passed  through  the  custom- 
house, and  subsequently  exported  from  the  island,  which  makes  it  substan- 
tially the  same  as  ''goods  in  transit." 
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The  following  table  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  export  trade  to  the 
United  States: 


Dcscripdoo. 


Kxpoits  of  x89'  I 

BoIUoa  and  gold  and  sOyer  cofa...........^^.. 

Totai..»»»«»»». ...«.«.«»... ....»».. >«.«•. >.*..«Mi 

Increases  and  decreases,  exdnsiTe  of  boUion 
and  gold  and  sUtct  coin,  in  2898  as  compared 
with  2891 : 
Tiansit 


•  «•••••  »•••••  •••••■••••••■••  •■••••  ••••••••• 


Xscports  of  the  product  of  the  island — 


••»•  •  •••—••»  •••»>• 


••••••••«•••••••«••••••«••••••••••••••••*« 


Kxpoits  of  goods  which  had  been  doly  im- 
ported  post  the  custom-houae— 
Inc 


!••••••••• 


Total  exports^ 


^•••••••••••••oa**  •••••••••••••  ••••••••« 


United  States. 


812,033 


>«35* 


36,628 


•••••■••••••••••»••*• 


80,737 


228,717 


United  King- 
dom. 


^^334*  84a 
793.48a 


■,■58 


74.837 


••••••••*»••••• •••••• 


29,767 


89,86a 


British  colo- 


£4li»3^ 


■••••••••••••• •••••■ 


■03 


S*«89 


26,267 


".7S9 


France. 


£9  0^00 
•77f3«8 


•.••••••.• 


220, ■95 


10,289 
200,208 


Deacriptioa. 

Venexuela. 

AU  other  coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

Exports  of  289a : 

Bullion  and  gold  and  silTer  cob ...m....... 

Increases  and  decreases,  exclusive  of  bullion  and  gold  and 
silver  coin,  in  189*  as  compared  with  2891 : 
Txnalt  exports— 

JC3.964 
198,650 

;Cs.<H4 
299, ^58 

;C959.786 

■,958,063 

3,6ia 
49.834 

■37,270 
S*»89 

299,193 
■6,456 

333.366 
44.940 

Ai^ffCrtftff^i  ■■■■■■!  ■■■■■■TssTtntf  tTttsrtsssssiasasaaaeitiisBssaaaaaaaaaaaa 

Amreaso.........  ................................................ ......... 

Decrease........................ ...m... .......... .^^.i. 

49.>S«> 
674 

481 
24,836 

Exports  of  goods  which  had  been  duly  imported  past  the 
ctistom-hoiisc^ ' ' 

■5. "95 

20,394 

Total  exports  ■ 

•4.679 

«3,«82 

The  net  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  in  transit,  amounting  to  ^^46,2221 
was  due,  it  seems,  almost  entirely  to  the  decline  in  the  transit  exports  to 
Venezuela.     The  item  of  textiles  contributed  ;^399  7oo  to  this  decline. 

The  great  increase  (;^ii  0,295)  of  native  products  to  France  was  caused 
by  increased  shipments  of  Trinidad  cocoa  to  that  country. 

The  heavy  increase  (;;^8o, 737)  of  "reexports"  to  the  United  States  was 
caused  by  increased  exportations  to  the  United  States  of  Venezuelan  cocoa 
and  tonka  beans. 

The  increased  exports  (^^36,628)  of  native  products  to  the  United  States 
was  due  to  increased  shipments  of  all  the  chief  native  products  except  sugar 
and  molasses,  as  the  following  table  will  show. 
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ExportaHcn  of  the  principal  noHve  Trinidad  products  to  tAc  United  States  and  to  all  coun- 
tries. 


Axtldet. 


Sugar........... ......M ».. .M...................... 

Asphalt: 

Raw .................. 

ifepnri 

Bitten.................................. 

Coooa. M 

Cocoanuts .....a...................^* 


1891. 


United  States. 


ISO 

75f<»S 

1,84a 

15,060 

"o,«54 
•*339 


All  oouBtries. 


S3, 49* 

B5.958 
•0,003 

35,764 
439,786 

46,663 


x89a. 


United  States. 


;C386,90S 
58 

89*699 

S«6 

ao,a85 

191,0x0 

3,007 


An  countzkt. 


;C67S,34a 
57,599 

ioa,8z3 
x8,8i8 
4a, 554 

648,1*3 
34,4*4 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  transit  imports  from  the  United  States 
not  covered  by  the  reciprocity  agreement  increased  proportionately  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  which 
were  covered  by  the  agreement,  and  that  of  the  five  chief  products  of  the 
island  the  exports  to  the  United  States  of  only  two  of  them  were  decreased, 
and  those  two  were  sugar  and  molasses,  from  which  import  duty  in  the 
United  States  was  removed  by  the  act  of  October  i,  1890. 

In  this  connection  the  following  table  of  imports  from  the  United  States 
may  be  studied  wkh  interest.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
reciprocity  agreement  went  into  operation  here  January  9,  1892,  and  these 
tables  compare  the  trade  of  the  calendar  year  1892  with  that  of  189 1. 

Imports  from  the  United  States. 


Aztidet. 


Bread ...barrels.. 

Butter ..pounds 

Coal  and  coke .......tons.. 

Carriages: 

4  wheeled... jiumber.. 

a  wheeled ..do... 

Cheese.. -pounds. 

Com  of  all  kinds,  including 

oats .bushels. 

Earthenware  and  glassware.. 

Fomiture 

Flour.. • barrels. 

Lard. - pounds. 

Meal  or    other  flour,  not 
wheatenM..*...*...>.*««>DarTcis. 
Muskets,   gnns,   and  pis- 
tols  ..........number.. 

Malt  liquor  in  wood.....galIons. 

Oleomargarine pounds. 

Kerosene  oil.......M......gallons.. 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufiictured..pounds. 

Ogan  and  dgarettes,.do.. 


Quantity. 


1891. 


•9»«49 
78,550 

S,355 


008,599 
85,516 

;C9.944 
xx3.5aa 
983,075 

6,477 

1,166 

«,4«7 
ix,x7i 

335, »4a 

553,440 
a,o(Mi 


1899. 


3«,59« 
199,188 

■,876 

«7 

a 

•39,965 

53,036 

;Ca,988 

«3o,953 
»,o8o,493 

5,460 

1,316 

1,678 

167, 8s6 

4".  7«4 

55>,337 
••4Q5 


Rate  of  duty. 


1891. 


x^.  6(£  per  barrd.. ....... 

xd.  per  pound 

Free............. 

;C7««A r 

£^  each. 

\d,  per  pound............ 

54/.  per  bushel.. 

, .do. 

3«.  4i/.  per  barrd 

3f .  per  xoo  pounds 

ar.  per  baxrel............ 

5«.  each 

td.  per  gallon 

\d.  per  pound 

\»,  per  gallon 

x«.  per  pound 

3#.  per  pound. 


X899. 


9«/.  per  barrel. 
td.  per  pound. 
s«.  per  ton. 

;C4«ach. 

X*.  9d.  per  pound. 

3}id.  per  bushel. 
6  per  cent. 

Do. 
3s.  ij^d.  per  bair^. 
1*,  6d.  per  xoo  pounds. 

x^.  6d,  per  barreL 

5r.  each. 
7%d.  per  gallon. 
Haifa  penny  per  pound. 
9</L  per  gallon. 

IS.  xd.  per  pound. 
S«.  per  pound. 
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Imports  from  the  United  States — Cootinaed. 


Aitidcs. 


Textiles,  wearing  apparel, 

and  haberdashery 

Shooks ....bundles. 

Staves....... .............oiumbcr. 

JaOI^CS  ■•••••«••••»«••••  •••••••••••CIO  ■•• 

Mules.....M M.......M...jdo... 

Pease  ........M....... 

Plants.... 


Quantity. 

1891. 

Z899. 

;C4.S94 

;C5*X35 

IX. 93* 

«3.8o8 

xa6,6oo 

146,876 

•9 

63 

«7« 

340 

;C7»"9 

l^,^1^ 

&»^ 

;Ca89 

Rauofdnty. 


Z891. 


4  per  cent 

^d.  per  bundle, 
xaj.  per  1,000. 

Free 

do.... 

do 

■  ••••••••QWa^a^* 


'••••••••••••••I 


1899. 


6  per  cent. 
II.  6<£  per 
fir.  per  i/Mow 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


NoTB.— A  few  articles  imported  for  the  Government  and  churches  are  not  included. 

There  are  some  important  imports  from  the  United  States  not  embraced 
in  the  above  table,  because  the  tariff  designations  in  1891  and  1892  were 
different  and  no  comparison  could  be  made. 

WM.  P.  PIERCE, 

Trinidad,  W.  I, ,  June  20, 1893.  Consul, 


CHINESE  CURIOS.* 


A  practically  untouched  field  is  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  the  curios,  works  of  art,  household  ornaments,  and  decorations  for  which 
the  people  in  this  part  of  China  are  famous.  Among  those  worthy  of  com- 
ment are : 

(z)  Tea-root  figures.  They  are  charming  or  grotesque  figures  made  fix>m 
gnarled  roots  of  tea  plants  and  other  trees.  The  commonest  form  is  that  of 
a  monk  in  a  ludicrous  attitude  talking  to  a  bird.  Their  cost  varies  with 
their  size  and  beauty  and  ranges  from  30  cents  apiece  upwards.  The  m6re 
expensive  designs  comprise  groups  of  figures  or  statues  of  life  or  even  heroic 
size.  At  one  dealer's  in  Amoy  is  an  image  of  this  class  9  feet  high  and 
weighing  over  5  cwts.  It  is  finely  carved  and  is  held  for  f  130,-  the  highest 
price  asked  for  such  goods. 

(2)  Soapstone  carvings.  These  come  from  the  back  country,  where  there 
is  an  extensive  magnesian  formation  of  every  color  and  combination.  The 
steatite  is  cut  into  statuary,  paper  weights,  soap  dishes,  toothbrush-holdeis, 
tobacco  boxes,  etc. 

(3)  Arms  and  armor.  There  is  any  amount  of  ancient  weapons,  as  well 
as  of  new,  in  the  local  markets.  Hand  arrows,  double-bladed  swords  and 
daggers,  helmets,  shields,  spears,  halberds,  and  poleaxes  are  among  the  com- 
mon kinds.  They  are  very  cheap,  each  ranging  from  50  cents  upwards. 
Imitations  are  still  cheaper,  costing  less  than  half  as  much. 

(4)  Embroideries.  These  are  inferior  only  to  the  celebrated  goods  of 
Canton,  but  are  very  brilliant,  beautiful,  and  cheap.     They  are  of  all  kinds, 


•A  former  report  by  Consul  Bedloe  on  thb  subject 

No.  155 2. 


pubUahed  la  No.  Z47,  p.  4I9. 
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from  pieces  to  be  framed  to  lambrequins,  sofa,  upholstery,  and  wearing 
apparel.  They  cost  about  one-fourth  the  price  of  French  and  German  em- 
broideries and  are  much  more  durable.  One  kind  is  particularly  ingenious, 
consisting  of  embroidered  figures  backed  with  stout  cloth  or  board  and 
padded  so  as  to  produce  a  relief  of  an  inch  or  two  from  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  popular  variety  is  nearly  life-size.  Its  cost,  considering  the 
great  amount  of  work  expended,  is  very  reasonable,  ranging  from  $2  to  |io 
a  design. 

(5)  Swatow  porcelains  and  kaolin  ware.  They  come  from  the  district 
of  Chow-chow-foo,  where  there  is  a  splendid  deposit  of  kaolin,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  strength,  whiteness,  and  translucency.  In  design  they 
are  legion,  including  ornaments,  garden  furniture,  household  goods,  wall 
decorations,  and  table  ware.  Their  cost  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  cheapest 
Japanese  pottery  of  similar  type. 

(6)  Artistic  dolls  and  toys.  They  are  small  and  wonderfully  cheap. 
Those  a  and  3  inches  high  wholesale  for  25  cents  per  dozen. 

(7)  Wood  carvings,  paper  flowers,  boys'  toys,  and  other  articles  of  minor 
importance. 

(8)  Pictures  made  from  paper  basket  work.  The  designs  are  stenciled 
upon  the  cloth,  and  the  colors  are  filled  in  by  tinting  the  little  squares. 

(9)  Formosa  fans.  These  are  made  from  a  heavy  palm  leaf  and  deco- 
rated with  figures  scorched  in  by  hot  iron  or  painted  with  corrosive  fluids. 

(10)  Fuchau  and  Taiwanfoo  filagrees.  These  are  made  with  admirable 
skill  and  are  equal  to  the  finest  Maltese,  Italian,  and  Parisian  work,  but 
much  less  costly  than  the  latter. 

(11)  Fuchau  lacquer  ware.  This  is  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ex- 
tant. It  is,  however,  rather  expensive  and,  if  imported  into  the  United 
States,  could  be  purchased  by  only  the  well  to  do.  Its  beauty  and  finish 
are  famous  throughout  the  far  East. 

(12)  Shellwork.  Nothing,  not  even  the  shells  of  the  sea,  goes  to  waste 
in  the  extreme  Orient.  Life  is  too  fierce.  Everything,  no  matter  how 
humble,  is  utilized  in  some  way.  Thus,  for  example,  nearly  every  form 
of  shellfish  is  used  for  food.  After  the  extraction  of  the  living  organism 
the  shells  are  not  thrown  away,  as  in  the  western  world.  Some  are  re- 
served for  the  button-maker ;  others  for  the  glue-boiler.  At  least  a  dozen 
industries  are  supported  by  what  we  would  call  the  refuse  of  shells.  When 
these  industries  have  exhausted  the  raw  material,  what  remains  is  sold 
to  the  lime-kiln  and  the  kitchen  gardener.  There  are  few,  if  any,  shell 
mounds  in  the  Flowery  Empire.  One  family  of  univalves  (the  Strombus) 
is  used  for  making  fish  horns,  toy  trumpets,  war  horns,  and  the  like.  The 
animal  is  extracted  and  sold  in  the  market.  The  shell  is  boiled,  scraped, 
and  dried  and  the  minor  apex  or  spindle  cut  off"  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
axis  of  the  warped  surface.  The  resultant  shape  is  a  success  so  far  as 
the  production  of  noise  is  concerned.  As  a  musical  instrument  it  is  a  dire 
failure.     The  toy  trumpets  emit  squeaks  which  may  please  the  juvenile  ear, 
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but  not  any  other.  The  fish  horn  is  on  a  par  with  the  tin  monstrosities  with 
which  Christmas  is  celebrated.  The  war  horns,  heavy  and  awkward,  give 
a  hollow  roar,  more  like  the  bellow  of  a  stray  calf  than  a  call  to  glory.  All 
of  these  implements  of  dissonance  are  durable  and  cheap.  You  will  see  fish 
horns  which  have  been  used  by  father,  son,  and  grandson,  until  the  rough 
exterior  has  been  polished  by  years  of  handling  into  a  pearly  enamel.  In 
the  country  districts  the  farmer's  wife  uses  it  to  call  her  husband  home, 
and  the  herdsman  to  attract  a  lingering  or  straying  charge.  In  ancient 
times  the  shell  war  horns  were  in  common  use.  Military  progress  has  re- 
placed them  with  brass,  especially  on  the  coast.  In  the  far  interior  shell 
horns  are  still  employed.  Another  and  ingenious  way  of  using  shells  is  as 
buttons,  sleeve  links,  and  hairpin  heads.  For  this  purpose  a  small  shell  is 
employed,  ranging  from  one- fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  cleaned  and  polished  and  half  filled  with  molten  solder.  Before  the 
metal  cools  a  wire  loop  or  hairpin  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  molten 
mass.  The  loop  becomes  the  shank  of  the  button,  which  is  strong,  neat, 
and  very  attractive.  The  shells  employed  are  all  members  of  the  Cypraa 
family,  the  most  common  being  the  cowrie,  or  Cyprtga  moneta.  The  cost 
of  the  buttons  ranges  from  20  to  90  cents  per  dozen.  Sometimes  the  wire 
loops  are  of  silver,  and  then  the  prices  are,  of  course,  considerably  higher. 
More  ingenious  are  the  shell  cups,  saucers,  and  spoons  made  from  the 
larger  types  of  tropical  univalve  shells.  The  finest  sp)ecimens  come  firom  the 
southern  Philippines,  and  the  next  from  Borneo,  but  good  ones  are  found 
in  the  Pescadores  and  Formosa.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  original  idea  was 
Malayan,  and  that  the  other  races  of  the  Orient  were  merely  imitators.  In 
making  cups  and  saucers  the  conchs  are  sawed  through  in  about  the  same 
manner  as  cocoanuts  are  when  intended  for  dippers.  They  are  cleaned  and 
polished,  and  the  convex  surface  ground  slightly  so  as  to  rest  on  a  table 
without  spilling  or  tilting.  The  spoons  are  made  by  sawing  the  round  su- 
perior surface  of  the  conch  at  .such  an  angle  as  to  partially  intersect  the 
spindle  or  major  axis.  This  becomes  the  handle  of  the  completed  spoon. 
According  to  the  size  of  the  shell,  the  result  is  a  dessert  spoon,  tablespoon, 
or  a  ladle  capable  of  containing  a  quart.  The  interior  is  of  a  rich  sulphur, 
salmon,  orange  color  or  a  pearly  luster.  It  has  no  angles  where  dirt  can  ac- 
cumulate and  is  about  the  handsomest  natural  spoon  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
stand  heat  and  cold  well,  but  are  attacked  by  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  and 
other  acid  substances.  The  best  market  in  which  to  obtain  them  to-day  is 
Cebu,  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  largest  industry  is  the  cutting  of 
beads,  buttons,  studs,  and  other  small  articles  from  shells  of  a  high  luster. 
There  are  some  fifty  species  which  are  utilized  in  this  manner,  of  which  the 
Chinese  mussel  and  oyster  are  the  most  prominent.  One  variety  gives 
a  black,  blue,  and  white  button  similar  to  the  cat's-eyes  of  Ceylon,  and 
named  after  these  Amoy  or  Canton  cat's-eyes.  A  second  variety  is  of  a  pale 
fawn  ranging  to  translucency,  called  white  cat's-eyes.  A  third  is  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  resembles  light-brown  onyx.     The  black  and  white 
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cat's-eyes  are  used  for  bracelets,  necklaces,  ladies'  dress  buttons,  and  also  as 
dress  ornaments  similar  to  pearls.  The  balls  are  strung  and  used  as  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  earrings,  and  rosaries.  Though  apparently  fragile,  they  are 
really  tough  and  very  durable.  Their  price  depends  upon  some  inscrutable 
Chinese  rule  and  varies  from  half  a  cent  to  5  cents  apiece.  Even  at  the 
higher  figure  they  are  about  the  cheapest  artistic  decoration  we  have  in  the 
East.  When  mounted  as  buttons,  the  black  cat's-eyes  are  a  notable  orna- 
ment to  a  black  silk  dress.  The  gradations  of  color  are  brought  out  into 
fine  relief,  and  the  suggestion  of  blue  which  runs  through  the  shell  gives 
a  color  to  the  somber  silk  that  is  very  pleasing.  The  best  effect  is  when  they 
are  sewed  closely  together  in  double  lines  upon  a  vest  or  waist,  when  they 
seem  to  be  a  fine  and  brilliant  stripe.  A  queer  way  of  setting  both  catV 
eyes  and  onyx  balls  practiced  by  the  Chinese  consists  in  akemating  them 
with  small  carved  fruit  stones.  It  is  rather  attractive  as  an  oddity,  but  the 
lack  of  color  deprives  it  of  any  aesthetic  value. 

(13)  Pictures  mounted  as  wall  banners  or  screens. 

(14)  Rice-paper  pictures  for  illustrating  books  or  for  kindergartens. 

(15)  Statuary  molded  from  clay,  papier-mach^,  rice  paper,  plaster  gum, 
or  other  plastic  materials.     They  are  numberless  and  extremely  cheap. 

(16)  Carved  jade,  ivory,  obsidian,  and  coral.  This  class  of  goods  is 
very  popular  and  brings  high  prices.  Jade  is  the  favorite.  A  small  carving 
of  this  stone  seldom  costs  less  than  ^25. 

(17)  Antique  bronzes,  gold  bronzes,  and  inlaid  bronzes. 

(18)  Modem  and  ancient  silverware.  Silver  is  to  the  Orient  what  gold 
is  to  the  West.  To  the  artist,  the  scholar,  and  the  collector  it  is  the  king 
of  all  the  precious  metals.  Its  popularity  is  not  due  to  its  cheapness.  Jade, 
which  rivals  silver  in  public  esteem,  is  much  more  expensive  than  gold. 
There  may  be  another  reason  for  the  small  use  of  gold  as  an  ornament  by 
the  Chinese.  In  designation  of  rank  and  title  a  gold  button  stands  at  nearly 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  yellow  golden  is  the  im- 
perial color,  and  none  but  those  around  the  Son  of  Heaven  are  allowed  to 
use  it  for  wearing  and  other  purposes.  Silver  jewelry  and  curios  in  China 
are  universal.  The  poorest  coolie's  wife  has  usually  argent  bracelets  and 
earrings.  In  curios  and  bric-a-brac  the  number  of  silver  articles  is  legion. 
The  greatest  manufacturing  center  is  Canton;  but  Amoy,  Fuchau,  Nanking, 
and  Peking  possess  artists  and  guilds  whose  workmanship  is  famous  over  the 
Empire.  Hours  may  profitably  be  spent  in  studying  the  designs  of  these 
Eastern  artificers.  One  class  of  these  consists  of  miniature  reproductions 
of  features  of  daily  life  and  is  adapted  for  earrings,  watch  charms,  pendants, 
and  bangle  attachments.  Among  the  more  familiar  objects  are  the  pagoda, 
sampan  (or  native  boat),  junk,  the  sedan  chair,  the  small-footed  lady's  shoe, 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  the  Celestial  Poodle,  the  King  of  the  Fishes,  the  sit- 
ting Buddha,  the  dragon,  the  flying  serpent,  the  begging  bonze,  the  tiger, 
lion,  horse,  pig,  buffalo,  elephant,  turtle,  crocodile,  monkey,  cat,  and  dog. 
The  largest  does  not  exceed  2  inches  in  length;  from  this  size  they  diminish 
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to  dainty  little  objects  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  corn.  The  work  and  finish 
are  admirable,  the  features  and  hair  of  the  human  beings  and  animals,  the 
scales  of  the  fish  and  crocodiles,  and  the  marking  of  the  turtle's  carapace 
being  reproduced  with  the  highest  care  and  skill.  Another  class  consists  of 
imitation  cordage.  The  metal  is  solid,  but  the  surface  is  so  cleverly  wrought 
out  that  at  first  sight  each  piece  seems  a  rope,  crocheted  cord,  or  braid. 
Some  are  as  fine  as  sewing  silk,  while  others  are  as  thick  as  clotheslines.  The 
silver  is  alloyed  with  a  small  percentage  of  copper  to  increase  its  hardness 
and  to  allow  the  fine  carving  and  graving  impossible  in  the  softer  substance 
of  pure  silver.  These  silver  cords  are  used  for  bracelets,  anklets,  necklaces, 
belts,  sword  hangings,  and  horses'  harness.  Though  stiff,  they  are  not  rigid 
and  can  be  bent  in  every  direction.  They  may  be  made  into  knots  and  united 
without  breaking.  A  third  class  comprises  household  ornaments,  such  as 
match  boxes,  ash  cups,  joss  sticks,  bowls,  sandalwood  urns,  plates  for  opium 
pipes,  button  boxes,  and  so  on  without  end.  It  is  of  the  same  general  typ)e  and 
about  the  same  value  as  those  made  in  America  and  Europe.  A  fourth  class 
includes  filagree  work  and  tissues  made  from  fine  silver  wire,  and  is  marked 
by  the  highest  skill  and  beauty.  It  is  a  favorite  kind  of  work  among  the 
Chinese  and  has  been  for  centuries.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Marco 
Polo  brought  specimens  of  it  to  Europe  from  Nanking  and  in  this  manner 
aided  in  the  after  development  of  the  guilds  of  Italy  and  France.  The  de- 
signs at  times  are  simply  marvelous.  One  from  Fuchau  consisted  of  a  bou- 
quet, over  which  was  loosely  wrapped  a  silken  veil.  It  was  so  perfectly 
made  that  the  veil  looked  as  if  it  might  blow  away  at  any  moment.  Through 
its  filmy  folds  the  flowers  and  leaves  were  all  visible.  Another  artistic  gem 
was  a  little  bouquet  in  which  ferns,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  similar  botanical 
beauties  were  perfectly  photographed  in  metals.  A  custom  of  the  Chinese 
trade  deserves  mention.  In  selling  his  goods  the  Mongolian  merchant  in 
silverware  gives  the  weight  of  the  metal,  its  fineness,  and  its  value  as  bullion ; 
and  then  as  a  separate  item  the  cost  of  the  workmanship.  Thus  one  day, 
in  purchasing  a  pair  of  corded  bracelets,  my  bill  ran  as  follows :  Silver  (4^ 
ounces  85  per  cent  fine),  I4.20  (Mexican);  workmanship,  I2.15;  total, 
16.35  (Mexican).  The  first  item  is  mathematically  correct  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  material  used  in  its  manufacture. 
(19)  Odd  jewelry.  The  Flowery  Kingdom  is  full  of  oddities  and  nov- 
elties to  the  newcomer  from  Christendom.  The  first  thing  that  attracts  his 
attention  on  landing  at  Shanghai  or  Hongkong  is  the  queemess  and  the 
quantity  of  jewelry  worn  by  Chinese  women  in  their  hair.  It  varies  from 
place  to  place,  so  that  a  careful  student  after  a  little  experience  can  tell 
where  a  woman  comes  from  by  simply  looking  at  the  ornaments  on  her  head. 
There  are  first  the  purely  decorative  pins,  which  suggest  knitting  needles  or 
fashionable  hat  pins.  The  finest  kinds  are  made  of  gold ;  below  these  are 
silver  ones,  and  below  these,  for  the  poorer  classes,  are  brass  ones  tipped 
with  either  of  the  precious  metals.  In  addition  to  metal,  ivory,  ebony, 
horn,  tortoise  shell,  bamboo,  and  celluloid  are  largely  employed  for  the 
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same  purpose.  The  head  of  the  pin  discloses  the  wealth  of  the  wearer.  The 
wife  of  Hou  Qua,  the  Canton  banker,  had  a  pin  whose  head  was  an  immense 
diamond.  The  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Fokien  has  one  which  terminates  in 
a  large  ruby.  Pins  of  this  sort  are  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  In  this 
class  come  a  large  number  of  pins  whose  heads  are  emeralds,  pearls,  jade 
pieces,  gold  balls  or  figures,  and  silver  designs.  They  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  cents  when  the  shank  is  of  brass  and  the  head  an  imitation  of  jade  or  for 
a  few  dollars  when  the  metal  is  silver  and  the  end  a  cheap  semiprecious 
stone.  In  another  class  the  pin  terminates  in  a  cluster  of  some  sort.  Thare 
seems  no  limit  to  the  designer  in  this  field.  The  cluster  may  be  seven  jade 
stars  suspended  or  supported  by  fine  wires;  it  may  be  a  group  of  blue  catV 
eyes  representing  a  bunch  of  grapes,  a  row  of  pearls  swinging  from  minute 
chains,  a  knot  of  exquisitely  colored  tiny  porcelain  flowers  and  fruits,  a  lot 
of  turquoises  carved  into  violets,  a  bmitonnierc  of  buttercups  in  filmy  gold 
leaves.  In  a  third  class  the  shank  and  head  are  separate,  but  connected  by 
a  coil  of  wire.  This  keeps  the  head  in  perpetual  motion  and  tends  to  ''show 
it  off."  This  contrivance  is  rarely  seen  outside  of  Fuchau  and  Amoy.  In 
addition  to  the  other  styles  referred  to,  the  heads  are  made  also  of  flake  jade, 
cut  to  represent  long  leaves  and  similar  shapes,  porcelain  butterflies,  gold 
and  silver  moths  and  dragon  flies,  little  birds  in  metal,  vines,  and  whatever 
in  nature  is  easily  moved  by  the  wind.  Chinese  women  are  as  eager  fcN: 
these  pins  as  European  women  are  for  finger  rings.  They  will  economize 
a  year  to  buy  a  new  one,  and  take  a  particular  delight  in  owning  many. 
The  proprietress  of  a  Hongkong  sampan  (or  passenger  boat)  is  the  envied 
possessor  of  over  one  hundred  of  these  precious  instruments  that  are  said 
to  represent  nearly  f  3,000  in  value.  Yet  she  lives  in  her  boat  and  seldom 
makes  a  dollar  a  day.  The  hairpin  in  the  East,  unlike  that  in  the  West, 
is  generally  of  silver  or  gold.  It  is  a  thin  bar  slightly  flattened,  waved,  and 
corrugated,  in  order  to  get  a  grip,  and  is  usually  straight  and  6  to  8  inches 
in  length.  Its  owner  bends  it  according  to  the  style  in  which  she  dresses 
her  hair.  Sometimes  it  is  bent  into  a  C,  displaying  4  inches  of  metal.  At 
other  times  it  is  bent  into  a  V  and  shows  a  mere  yellow  point  among  the 
black  tresses.  The  gold  and  silver  smiths  make  special  alloys  for  hairpins. 
Ordinary  ones  would  break  after  a  few  score  of  bendings  and  unbehdings. 
These,  however,  last  a  lifetime.  On  account  of  their  form  and  corrugations, 
they  seldom  fall  from  the  head  and  are  scarcely  ever  lost.  They  are  worn 
night  as  well  as  day,  and  are  only  removed  in  the  morning  when  their  owner 
performs  the  slow  and  complicated  operations  of  washing  and  drjring  her 
locks.  Everyone  above  the  extremely  poor  in  China  is  the  owner  of  a 
tongue-scraper.  They  may  or  may  not  have  brushes,  but  they  are  sure  to 
possess  a  tongue-scraper.  It  is  a  ribbon  of  silver  or  gold  with  a  ring  at  one 
end,  by  which  it  is  suspended  when  desired.  The  cheapest  are  of  plain 
metal,  more  expensive  ones  are  engraved,  while  a  few  are  jeweled  at  either 
end.  Like  hairpins,  they  are  sold  by  their  weight,  plus  a  small  charge  for 
the  workmanship.    Thumb  rings  are  very  common  in  the  East.    They  aie 
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often  made  of  precious  metal,  ivory,  jet,  and  semiprecious  stones,  but  gen- 
erally they  are  of  fine  jade.  The  cavity  is  not  cylindrical,  but  swells  out  at 
the  base  and  middle.  This  enables  the  owner  to  wear  it  lower  down,  and 
also  prevents  its  slipping.  Celestial  dudes  often  use  rings  so  high  as  to  pass 
the  middle  joint  of  the  finger  and  so  produce  a  partial  stiffening  thereof. 
The  jade  is  usually  polished,  but  may  be  engraved  or  carved  in  intaglio  or 
relief.  The  nouveaux  riches  jewel  the  jade,  but  this  is  considered  as  the 
height  of  vulgarity  by  the  refined  classes.  The  latter  use  jade  exclusively 
and  as  precious  a  variety  as  their  purses  will  permit.  Would-be  fashionables 
and,  singularly  enough,  village  bullies  wear  imitations,  which  are  made  of 
glass  or  porcelain  colored  with  lead  or  iron  oxide.  One  variety,  which  is 
made  by  enameling  iron,  is  remarkably  strong  and  durable  and  corresponds 
to  the  "knuckle-dusters'*  of  London  thieves.  The  thumb  ring  seems  to 
have  come  into  vogue  in  the  time  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  during  the 
regime  of  the  famous  general  Kwang-Ti.  He  was  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood 
with  the  long  bow,  and,  to  increase  his  accuracy,  substituted  a  heavy  bam- 
boo thumb  ring  for  the  glove  usually  worn  by  archers.  His  example  was 
followed  by  his  bowmen  until  the  practice  became  general.  On  his  rise  to 
power  his  admirers  presented  him  with  a  jade  ring  of  high  value,  which  he 
substituted  for  the  bamboo  one.  His  brother,  the  reigning  monarch, 
adopted  the  custom  out  of  compliment  to  the  great  warrior,  and  thus  intro- 
duced the  fashion  into  civilized  society.  The  custom  fell  somewhat  into 
abeyance  in  the  following  centuries,  but  was  revived  with  greater  force  by 
the  Manchus  in  their  conquest  of  the  Empire.  They  were  particularly  skill- 
ful with  the  bow  and  always  used  the  thumb  ring  in  shooting.  After  they 
became  supreme  they  continued  the  custom  as  a  reminder  of  their  victories, 
just  as  they  continue  the  use  of  the  cavalry  boot  and  the  horseshoe  sleeve. 
Luck  pieces  are  of  constant  occurrence.  They  are  the  Chinese  character 
for  the  word  "  Fook,"  meaning  good  luck  or  happiness,  and  are  made  from 
jade  or  the  precious  metals.  They  are  worn  as  watch  chains,  pendants  on 
necklaces,  bracelets  and  rings,  ornaments  to  tobacco  pouches  and  spectacle 
cases,  or  as  a  decoration  pure  and  simple.  Jade  buckles  are  another  jewel 
of  great  value.  They  are  nearly  always  handsome  carvings  and  are  fastened 
to  the  belt,  which  they  are  supposed  to  clasp.  They  are  a  necessary  part  of 
a  gentleman's  outfit.  Wealthy  mandarins  have  as  many  as  the  colors  and 
textures  of  their  suits.  They  are  never  cheap  and  are  sometimes  very 
costly.  The  present  taotai  of  Amoy  has  one  valued  at  1 1,000.  It  repre- 
sents two  interlaced  dragons  and  is  said  to  be  four  centuries  old.  In  Canton 
they  are  the  subject  of  a  special  industry. 

All  of  these  wares  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  American  stores.  Their 
novelty,  attractiveness,  and  cheapness  would  give  them  an  immediate  wel- 
come. They  would  make  an  admirable  feature  in  such  stores  as  fancy 
goods,  house  furnishing,  art,  and  notions.  The  best  concern  in  Amoy  with 
which  to  enter  into  negotiations  is  Ching  Gong  Frayne  &  Co. 

EDWARD  BEDLOE, 
Amoy,  May  p,  i8pj.  C^nsuL 
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A  spirited  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a  new  steamship  and  telegraph 
line  between  British  Columbian  and  Puget  Sound  ports  and  the  port  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  via  Honolulu.  The  enterprise  was  Arst  suggested  a  year  or 
more  since  by  the  Victoria  (British  Columbia)  Board  of  Trade,  but  no  prac- 
tical steps  were  taken  by  that  body  to  carry  it  out.  Later  it  was  taken  up 
by  Mr.  James  Huddart,  of  Sydney,  who  secured  two  steamers — the  Miawera 
and  the  Warrimoo — with  a  view  of  opening  up  the  trade.  The  engagement 
is  to  furnish  a  monthly  service  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  until  such  time  as  the  increase  in  business  will  justify  more  fre- 
quent trips. 

The  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  new  line  are  twofold :  first,  to 
open  up  and  develop  trade  between  these  widely  separated  and  differently 
constituted  countries;  second,  to  bind  the  provinces  together  in  business 
relations,  and,  finally,  to  attach  them  more  firmly  to  the  mother  country  by 
these  same  ligaments  of  commerce,  and  thus  aid  in  solidifying  the  British 
Empire  and  in  concentrating  its  vast  energies  within  its  own  lines  of  com- 
munication and  over  its  own  territory  so  far  as  that  may  be  possible. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  new  line  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
all  other  routes ;  that  it  can  and  will  shorten  time  between  Sydney  and  the 
American  Pacific  coast  by  several  days ;  that  it  will  shorten  time  to  London 
by  a  week  or  more ;  and  that  it  will  almost  wholly  avoid  the  excessive  heat 
and  other  discomforts  of  the  Suez  Canal  route. 

The  experimental  trip  was  made  by  the  Miawera.  She  left  Sydney  May 
1 8  and  Brisbane  on  the  20th,  arriving  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  at  9:30 
p.  m.  June  8,  thus  making  the  run  from  the  former  in  twenty-two  and  from 
the  latter  in  twenty  days.  In  comparison  it  is  stated  that  the  Alameda^  one 
of  the  best  steamers  of  the  San  Francisco  line,  left  Sydney  May  15  and  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  June  8,  thus  consuming  three  more  days  of  time. 
She  called  on  the  way  at  Auckland  and  Honolulu,  and  the  Miawera  called 
at  Brisbane  and  Honolulu.    The  distances  of  the  two  services  are  as  follows : 

Sydney  to  Auckland,  1,281  miles;  Auckland  to  Honolulu,  3,810  miles; 
Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  2,100  miles;  total  to  San  Francisco,  7J191 
miles. 

Sydney  to  Brisbane,  502  miles;  Brisbane  to  Honolulu,  4,191  miles; 
Honolulu  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  2,435  miles;  total  to  Vancouver, 
7,128  miles,  being  63  miles  shorter  than  the  other  route. 

The  San  Francisco  line  includes  a  call  at  Samoa,  and  the  Vancouver  line 
will  probably  call  at  Fiji,  in  which  case  143  miles  will  be  added  to  the  dis- 
tance; and  a  detention  of  a  few  hours  at  Suva,  the  chief  port  and  capital 
of  the  colony,  will  be  unavoidable. 

*  See  on  thii  nibject  No.  154,  pp.  3aS-*337. 
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The  sailing  of  the  Miawera  from  Sydney  was  an  event  marked  by  the 
attendance  at  the  wharf  of  the  board  of  trade,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
province  and  city,  and  of  prominent  citizens.  "As  the  ship  drew  off  into 
the  stream,"  says  Mr.  F.  W.  Ward,  who  represents  the  owner  on  board,  "the 
crowd  which  packed  the  wharf  from  end  to  end  gave  three  hearty  cheers." 
The  ship  had  a  like  reception  at  Brisbane,  where  the  premier  of  the  province 
and  other  prominent  citizens  took  lunch  with  Mr.  Ward  on  board  and  bade 
him  farewell. 

The  arrival  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  was  anxiously  awaited,  and 
when  it  was  announced  the  members  of  the  board  of  trade  and  a  deputation 
of  leading  merchants  met  the  ship  at  the  outer  wharf  and  presented  the  fol* 
lowing  address  of  welcome : 

To  James  Huddarty  Esq.^  Managing  Owner  of  the  Australasian,  Sandwich  Island^  and 
Canadian  Steamship  Line  : 

We,  the  president  and  members  of  the  British  Columbia  Board  of  Trade,  beg  to  oongrata- 
late  you  on  the  Miawerd's  safe  arrival  at  the  port  of  Victoria. 

The  arriYal  of  the  Brst  steamship  of  an  Australasian  line  is  an  erent  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  both  to  Canada  and  the  Australasian  colonies.  This  initial  trip  will,  we  hope 
and  believe,  be  the  inauguration  of  a  continuous  direct  postal,  passenger,  and  trade  communi- 
cation between  the  two  countries  which  will  be  profitable  to  both,  and  which  will  not  ba 
without  its  influence  in  bringing  about  a  close  union  between  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  establisliment  of  a  short  route  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Australasian  colonies,  tha 
land  section  of  which  is  wholly  within  British  territory,  can  not  but  be  oondndve  to  the  fur- 
therance of  imperial  interests. 

When  the  steamship  line  is  supplemented,  as  it  is  certain  to  be,  by  an  ocean  cable  between 
Canada  and  Australasia,  the  facilities  for  a  profitable  intercourse  between  the  two  continents 
will  be  so  greatly  increased  that  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  now  so  happily  inaugurated, 
will  be  assured.  The  possibilities  of  a  regular  and  direct  trade  with  Australasia  are  so  great 
that  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  new  line  will 
be  such  as  to  make  weekly  trips  a  necessity. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  no  effort  on  the  part  of  either  governments  or  individuals  will  be 
spared  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  your  line  was  established,  and  we  assure  you  that  we 
will  consider  k  a  pleasure  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Australasian, 
Sandwich  Island,  and  Canadian  Steamship  line.  Victoria  welcomes  most  heartily  ks  piooeer 
steamship— ^he  Miawera. 

OB  behalf  of  the  bo«rd« 

T.  B.  HALL, 

PresiditU. 
F.  ELWORTHY, 


Victoria,  June  8,  iSgj. 

The  Miawera  is  a  single-screw,  three-masted,  schooner-rigged  steamship 
of  3,345  tons  measurement  and  5,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity,  with  a 
trial  speed  of  1 7  knots.  She  has  three  decks ;  carries  six  life  boats,  a  cutter, 
and  dingy ;  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  carries  a  second  engine  to  provide 
against  the  emergency  of  the  failure  of  the  first,  which  is  of  4,700-horse 
power.  Her  dimensions  are :  Length,  360  feet  over  all ;  breadth,  42  feet ; 
depth,  a8  feet.     There  are  extra  fresh-water  tanks,  50  state  rooms,  and  the 
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second  cabin  is  designed  to  carry  loo  persons.  An  important  feature  of  her 
freight  arrangements  are  two  refrigerating  chambers  for  the  preservation  of 
meats,  fish,  poultry,  fruits,  etc.,  during  the  tropical  portion  of  her  voyage. 

This  first,  being  an  experimental  trip,  the  cargo  was  composed  in  large 
part  of  samples.  That  part  of  it  from  Australia  consisted  principally  of 
frozen  mutton,  oranges,  lemons,  pineapples,  bananas,  wine,  casks  of  beef, 
sugar,  butter,  jams,  and  arrowroot.  From  Honolulu  came  bananas,  pine- 
apples, and  melons.  Most  of  these  goods  have  been  distributed  to  the 
American  ports  on  the  sound,  to  the  chief  cities  of  Canada,  and  a  portion 
has  been  forwarded  to  London.  The  quality  of  all  these  products  is  pro- 
nounced  first  class,  and  the  Honolulu  fruit  especially  is  enthusiastically 
praised.  "The  best  we  ever  tasted'*  is  the  universal  verdict.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  fruits  received  here  from  San  Francisco  are  usually  the 
cullings  of  that  market,  this  enthusiasm  may  be  reasonably  pardoned. 

On  June  14  the  Miawera  left  this  port  on  the  return  trip  to  Sydney.  Her 
cargo  consisted  principally  of  pitch,  laths,  shingles,  salt  fish,  fresh  fish,  and 
dried  lumber.  This  portion  was  destined  for  Australia.  She  also  carried  to 
Honolulu  500  barrels  of  lime,  4,000  bundles  of  laths,  10,000  pounds  of  fresh 
fish,  4,260  bunches  of  shingles,  843  fruit  crates,  pitch,  kits  of  oolicans,  bar- 
reled pork,  fiimiture,  nails,  beer,  mattresses,  etc.  The  lime  came  from  an 
American  port,  as  did  also  the  furniture,  beer,  and  mattresses. 

Heretofore  the  direct  trade  between  the  American  continent  and  Aus- 
tralia has  been  conducted  by  a  line  of  steamers  that  plied  between  Sydney 
and  San  Francisco.  This  line  is  subsidized  by  New  Zealand  and  New  South 
Wales  in  amounts  varying  from  ^350,000  to  ^450,000  per  annum  (more  fire- 
quently,  perhaps,  the  former  amount),  and  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
has  been  quite  satisfactory  to  the  parties  directly  interested.  New  South 
Wales  purchases  from  the  United  States  an  average  of  15,000,000  per  annum ; 
but,  the  return  trade  being  less,  the  difference  had  to  be  made  up  in  gold, 
a  drain  on  their  resources  which  the  Australians  are  seeking  to  avoid. 

The  following  table  will  show  some  of  the  articles  New  South  Wales  im- 
ported in  1892  and  the  portion  of  each  she  obtained  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Canada : 


Articles. 


Dres9«d  timber....... 

Rough  timber 

Doon 

3hooks  and  staTes. 

Laths.. 

Shingles 


Canada. 


United  States. 


130,000  i  #46,000 


46,000 


».77S 


S37#5<» 
7»,3«> 

650 

M#475 
5,000 


The  waters  of  Australia  contain  no  salmon,  and  a  large  trade  in  that 
article  (canned,  salted,  and  fresh),  it  is  believed,  can  be  built  up.  In  1892 
New  South  Wales  received  from  San  Francisco  1,516,512  pounds  in  cuis, 
valued  at  f  1359670.     One  of  the  chief  articles  to  be  exported  by  Australia 
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over  the  new  line  is  wool.  Mr.  Ward  says  that  they  hope  to  make  such  a 
rate  with  wool  that  it  can  be  sent  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  not 
only  to  eastern  Canada,  but  to  points  in  the  Eastern  States  as  well.  Mut- 
ton,  he  says,  can  be  put  on  shipboard  at  Sydney  at  2^  cents  per  pound, 
and  that  an  additional  cost  of  3  to  4  cents  for  transportation  will  deliver  it  in 
Victoria  in  perfect  condition  from  the  refrigerator. 

Canada  is  considering  a  subsidy  of  1125,000  per  annum  to  the  new  line. 
New  South  Wales  proposes  to  give  it  f  50,000,  and  hopeful  promises  in  a  like 
direction  are  given  out  by  the  provinces  of  Queensland  and  Victoria. 

The  new  line  proposes  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Suez  Canal  route 
in  freight,  mail,  and  passenger  business;  first,  on  the  ground  that  it  can 
shorten  the  time  between  Sydney  and  London  by  several  days  over  the  old 
line ;  and,  second,  because  of  the  greater  comfort  it  has  to  offer  passengers. 
The  heat  and  other  discomforts  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  Red  Sea  are  well 
known  to  travelers,  while  the  equator  is  crossed  by  the  Australian,  Sandwich 
Island,  and  Canadian  line  without  any  similar  unple^isant  experiences.  These 
constitute  strong  claims  for  the  public  patronage,  and,  if  they  are  made 
good  in  practice,  the  new  line  has  a  £ur  chance  of  becoming  a  successful 
venture. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  enterprise  is  an  oceanic  telegraph  cable 
between  Sydney  and  Vancouver,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  adjunct  of 
the  steamers  will  receive  serious  attention  for  some  time.  The  line  is  in  con- 
templation, however,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  the  projectors  and  the 
governmental  influences  that  are  seeking  to  aid  them  are  watching  with  deep 
interest  the  disposition  that  is  finally  to  be  made  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  the  governmental  control  they  are  finally  to  &11  under.  These  islands 
lie  directly  in  the  course  of  the  cable,  and  as  a  resting  place  for  it  they  are 
of  great  moment  in  considering  its  cost  and  the  feasibility  of  keeping  it  in 

operation, 

LEVI  W.  MYERS, 

ConmL 
V1CTOIUA9  B.  C,,/une  ip,  iSpj. 


AUSTRALIAN  SUBSIDY  TO  STEAM  SERVICE.* 

Referring  to  my  report  of  May  10,  1893,  ^  ^^^  ^^^  honor  to  report  that 
the  legislative  assembly  of  this  colony,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  25,  agreed,  at  its 
session  last  night,  or  rather  early  this  morning,  to  the  resolution  **  that  this 
house  approve  of  a  subsidy,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  ^10,000  per  annum, 
being  granted  towards  the  monthly  steam  service  now  being  performed  be- 
tween Sydney  and  Vancouver  by  Mr.  James  Huddart."  I  inclose  copy  of 
the  proceedings. 

Subsidies  aggregating  ^35,000  per  annum  have  now  been  granted — 
;^2S,ooo  by  Canada  and  ;£io,ooo  by  New  South  Wales — ^with  a  fidr  pros- 

*See  No.  154,  pp.  3»8-^7. 
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pect  that  the  other  colonies  will  shortly  join  in  the  movement,  which  gives 
this  new  line  an  inimense  advantage  over  the  American  line  via  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

From  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  published  in  this  morning's  papers,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  British  admiralty  is  also  in  favor  of  granting  an  immediate 
subvention  to  this  line.     Copy  of  this  dispatch  is  also  inclosed. 

WM.  KAPUS, 

GmsuL 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,y»«^p,  iSgj. 


[Inclosure  No.  i.] 
STEAM  SERVICE  BETWEEN    SYDNEY  AND  VANCOUVER. 

Mr.  Kidd  moved:  "(i)  That  this  house  approve  of  a  subsidy,  at  a  rate  not  exceedbg 
;^ 1 0,000  per  annum,  being  granted  toward  the  monthly  steam  service  now  being  performed 
between  Sydney  and  Vancouver  by  Mr.  James  Huddart;  (2)  that  the  above  resolution  be 
communicated  by  address  to  his  excellency  the  governor."  He  might  point  out  that  this 
question  was  fully  considered  at  the  postal  conference  at  Brisbane ;  and,  after  the  matter  had 
been  discussed,  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  more  especially  of  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  to  have  such  a  service.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subsidies  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  G)mpany  and  the  Orient  Company  not  falling  in  until  next  year,  no 
steps  were  taken  on  the  resolution  at  that  time.  It  was  decided  that  when  the  time  arrived 
for  inviting  tenders  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  England  this  route  via  Vancouver  might 
be  considered.  Since  that  time  Messrs.  Huddart,  Parker  &  Co.  had  begun  running  a  line  of 
vessels  from  Brisbane  via  Vancouver.  In  entertaining  what  had  been  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernment they  wanted  to  be  in  a  position  before  the  close  of  the  session  to  have  the  authority 
of  parliament  if  it  was  thought  in  the  public  interests  to  subsidize  a  service,  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  view  the  whole  question.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  govern- 
ment to  be  in  a  position  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  sanction  of  the  house  rather  than 
have  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  company  subject  to  its  ratification  by  parliament.  A 
company  had  inaugurated  the  service,  no  doubt  depending  on  the  support  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Government  had  decided  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  ;f  25,000  per  annum 
for  three  years  showed  that  it  anticipated  that  a  large  trade  would  be  opened  up  between  that 
colony  and  Australia,  and,  if  that  resulted,  the  colonies  would  materially  benefit  The  gov- 
ernment did  not  say  that  they  would  be  justified  in  subsidizing  a  line  of  steamers  for  a  new 
mail  service,  although  in  the  future  it  might  be  found  advisable  to  have  such  a  route,  as  with 
more  powerful  steamers  they  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  get  their  mails  delivered  in  England 
in  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  days.  If,  through  lack  of  their  support,  the  company  had  to 
abandon  the  service,  it  might  be  difficult  to  induce  a  company  to  tender  for  a  mail  service  by 
that  route  if  they  wanted  one ;  but,  if  it  were  a  success,  they  might  induce  this  company  to 
tender  for  the  carriage  of  English  mails,  which  New  South  Wales  was  at  present  subsidizing 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient  companies  to  the  extent  of  ;f  26,000  a  year  for  doing. 
The  company  now  running  to  San  Francisco  had  offered  to  continue  the  service  to  Vancou- 
ver; but  that  would  take  two  and  a  half  days  longer  than  the  present  time  and  bring  it  up  to 
forty-five  days,  which  would  be  a  rather  slow  service.  He  had  little  doubt  that  Queensland 
would  join  in  subsidizing  the  new  service,  and  Victoria  might  also  be  induced  to  join,  as  the 
advantages  of  the  opening  up  of  trade  with  Canada  would  be  very  great.  What  the  govern- 
ment asked  at  the  present  time,  however,  was  that  they  should  be  given  power  to  negotiate, 
not  necessarily  with  the  one  company,  for  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  £iOfiOO  per  annum  being 
paid  to  it  under  certain  conditions. 
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Mr.  Gftrrard  said  that  if  the  resolatioa  were  to  be  carried  it  ahoold  at  least  be  trathful  in 
the  statements  it  made.  At  present  it  read  <<  being  granted  toward  the  monthly  steam  service 
now  being  performed."  As  only  one  steamer  had  left  for  Vancoaver,  it  ooald  not  be  called 
a  monthly  steam  service.  Why  should  they  be  bound  down  to  Mr.  Huddart  when  other 
gentlemen  might  step  in  with  a  better  line  of  boats  ?  He  did  not  think  the  honorable  mem- 
ber could  be  congratulated  on  the  case  he  had  put  before  the  house  for  asking  them  to  vote 
for  the  resolution.  Mr.  Kidd  had  said  the  subsidy  was  to  help  commercial  relationship  with 
Canada.  That  seemed  to  him  rather  a  strange  thing  in  view  of  the  protective  policy  of  the 
government  He  did  not  think  that  at  this  particular  time  they  should  be  asked  to  vote 
jf  xo,ooo  for  that  experimental  service.  If  they  wanted  to  test  the  question,  let  them  avail 
themselves  of  the  offer  of  the  Union  Company  to  run  up  from  San  Francisco  to  Vancouver  for 
ax  months  for  nothing.  That  would  test  the  question  of  whether  there  was  likely  to  be  any 
trade. 

Mr.  Reid  said  they  must  all  highly  iq>preciate  the  acconunodating  spnit  of  the  govern- 
ment in  saying  that  if  there  was  the  slightest  objection  the  matter  would  be  dropped  at  once. 
Mr.  Garrard  had  been  right  when  he  had  said  the  proposal  was  not  in  accord  with  the  policy 
of  the  government,  for  the  proposal  was  calculated  to  promote  the  freest  interchange  of  com- 
modities between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Kidd  had  innocently  admitted  that  if  there  had  not 
been  a  steamer  at  work  on  the  line  he  would  not  have  made  the  proposaL  That  was  rather 
a  weak  admission  to  make,  for  it  came  to  this,  that,  because  some  enterprising  gentlemen  had 
started  the  service,  therefore  the  government  felt  compelled  to  back  it  up.  That  was  not  the 
ri^t  ground  on  which  to  put  the  matter.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  should  stand  or  fiUl  on  its  own 
merits.  [Hear,  hear.]  There  was  another  difficulty.  The  postmaster-general  was  practi- 
cally asking  the  committee  to  enable  the  government  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  three  years 
at  jf  10,000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kidd  told  them  that  the  existing  contract  be- 
tween New  Zealand  and  San  Francisco,  to  which  New  South  Wales  contributed,  would  ex- 
pire hi  eighteen  months.    That  suggested  an  awkward  overlapping  of  the  services. 

Mr.  Kidd:  The  contract  with  that  service  expires  in  November  next. 

Mr.  Rdd  said  that  the  minister  had  omitted  to  teU  them  whether  the  government  intended 
to  discontiniie  the  subsidy  to  the  San  Francisco  service. 

Shr  George  Dibbs :  Sufficient  for  the  day  b  the  evil  thereot 

Mr.  Reid  said  that  was  no  answer.  They  wanted  information.  They  were  not  going  to 
support  two  competing  lines  running  for  thousands  of  miles  in  the  same  direction  to  two 
points  only  800  miles  apart.  The  announcement  of  what  the  government  intended  to  do  in 
the  matter  would  influence  the  decision  of  the  committee  very  much.  He  would  say  at  once 
that  he  would  feel  strongly  inclined  to  support  the  policy  of  giving  up  the  San  Francisco 
route  and  subsidiring  the  Vancouver  route.  He  would  be  very  glad  to  support  the  proposal 
to  establish  commimication  through  the  British  Empire  without  touching  fioreign  soil.  [Hear, 
hear.]  There  was  an  immense  amount  of  argument  to  justify  such  a  coniie.  Without  wast- 
ing time,  he  would  simply  say  that,  hoping  still  to  see  such  a  line  established,  and  feeling 
the  greatest  desire  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  communication  between  Canada  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  desiring  that  links  of  communication  should  be  established  between  all 
parts  of  the  great  British  Empire,  he  was  compelled  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  great 
distress  in  this  country  and  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  public  finances,  to  vote  against  any  pro- 
posal which  would  take  £iofioo  out  of  the  treasury,  except  for  purposes  of  abscdute  neces- 
sity.    [Hear,  hear.] 

Mr.  Black  said  they  could  only  test  the  advantages  of  the  Vancouver  line  by  giving  it  a 
£ur  trial.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  here  a  government  of  white  people  were  subsi- 
diring coolie-manned  steamers.  At  present  the  trade  between  Australia  and  Canada  was 
practically  nil,  and  that  was  a  good  argument  for  establishing  a  trade.  By  opening  up  that 
trade  another  outlet  would  be  found  for  Australian  wool,  minerals,  wines,  and  fruit.  The 
proposal  embodied  a  private  enterprise  that  should  be  snpporfed  by  all  men  who  felt  for  the 
weUaie  of  Anitralia. 
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Mr.  Inglis  said  that  he  was  strongly  m  fiivor  of  the  resohition,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  dep- 
recate any  argument  that  had  been  brought  against  it.  He  desired  to  take  the  broader  Tiew 
of  the  question  and  not  be  so  pessimistic  as  most  people  were  just  now.  He  had  a  strong 
belief  in  the  powers  of  the  colony,  and  before  two  or  three  years  were  passed,  he  believed, 
trade  would  be  in  a  far  better  condition.  The  cry  against  spending  ;f  10,000  to  open  up  a 
new  source  of  trade  was  puerile,  for  the  proposal  was  a  distinct  step  toward  proclaiming  the 
supremacy  of  Sydney  as  the  terminal  port  of  all  lines  of  communication  across  the  Fadfic 
He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  against  the  San  Francisco  line,  and  trusted  it  would  do  crea 
greater  good  than  it  had  already  done  in  breaking  down  the  exclusiveness  that  separated 
America  from  Australia.  The  colony  had  already  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  adveitisiDg 
itself  at  Chicago,  and  it  was  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  for  /'io,ooo  to  try  and  secure  anothet 
source  of  trade.  A  trade  with  Canada  would  afford  a  market  for  our  fine  wool  and  othef 
products,  while  in  return  the  colony  would  receive  Canadian  supplies  which  could  not  be 
produced  here.  He  quite  admitted  that  the  present  was  a  time  when  they  could  not  afibrd 
to  throw  away  money  on  mere  sentiment ;  but  all  he  could  say  was  that,  seeing  that  in  an- 
other year  or  two  this  country  would  be  in  a  better  position  of  prosperity  than  it  had  ever 
been,  and  they  saw  Canada  holding  out  the  hand  of  friendship  in  this  way,  they  should  ac- 
cept the  proposal. 

Mr.  Bruce  Smith  said  they  must  not  treat  a  subject  of  that  kind  in  the  highfaluting  fashion 
which  the  honorable  member  who  had  just  sat  down  had  done,  but  they  must  look  at  it  in  a 
true  business  Hght  and  from  the  standpoint  of  New  South  Wales,  which  was  the  only  stand- 
point from  which  to  look  at  the  matter.  He  intended  to  apply  business  principles  to  this  pro- 
posal. They  were  not  asked  merely  to  give  the  government  authority  to  use  their  judgment 
in  entertaining  this  question  with  a  view  to  determining  its  merits,  but  they  were  asked  in 
specific  words  to  approve  of  a  sum  of  ;£'i  0,000  being  given  to  a  certain  firm.  The  postmaster- 
general  had  told  the  house  that  the  government  was  so  convinced  of  the  unconstitutiona] 
aspect  of  taking  money  from  the  treasury  without  authority  and  then  coming  to  the  house 
afterwards  for  approval — a  very  novel  thing  for  the  government— that  they  had  decided  to 
actually  ask  the  house  to  approve  of  a  certain  proposal  before  even  the  government  had  ap- 
proved of  it  The  postmaster-general  said  the  government  had  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  in 
connection  with  this  scheme. 

Mr.  Kidd  said  he  did  not  make  that  statement.  He  said  they  would  enter  into  negotia- 
tions on  the  matter,  and  say  that  the  government  was  favorable  to  the  scheme  if  the  house 
would  agree  to  the  proposal.  He  did  not  say  they  would  hand  the  money  over  first  and  then 
consider  it. 

Mr.  Reid :  Perfectly  dear,  I  am  sure.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bruce  Smith :  The  honorable  member  has  made  it  as  clear  as  mud.  If  the  govern- 
ment had  come  to  the  house  and  said  they  were  going  to  put  a  proposal  before  them,  and  ask 
them  to  approve  of  it — they  themselves  having  all  the  services  at  their  convenience  for  look- 
ing into  the  matter,  and  having  gone  into  the  matter  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
they  were  going  to  ask  the  bouse  to  approve  was  a  wise  proposal — then  the  house  would 
have  had  something  to  go  on.  That  was  not  what  the  government  did,  but  it  was  what  they 
^ould  have  done,  as  it  would  have  been  some  sort  of  guaranty  to  the  hause  to  approve  of  the 
proposal.  The  government  came  down  and  said  they  did  not  intend  to  say  they  were  going 
to  pay  the  money  even  if  the  house  approved  of  it.  If  the  committee  said  it  was  a  desirable 
thing  to  do,  the  government  was  not  going  to  say  they  would  do  it.  The  government  said  they 
wanted  the  sanction  of  the  house  before  they  considered  the  matter.  They  further  said 
they  wanted  the  authority  of  the  house  by  them  in  case  they  considered  it  was  desirable. 
Had  the  government  formed  no  opinion?  They  had  been  discharging  civil  servants,  and 
here  was  a  proposal  to  spend  ;f  10,000.  He  would  like  to  know  where  the  bulldog  grip  was 
to-night.  ^ 

Geoi]ge  Dibbs :  You  came  here  with  a  fixed  resolutioiL 
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Mr.  Brace  Smith :  Tixe  honorable  member  had  no  right  to  say  that  He  knew  a  great 
lieal  more  about  that  matter  than  the  postmaster-general,  and  he  came  there  with  a  great  deal 
of  information  which  induced  him  to  oppose  the  proposal ;  but  he  was  open  to  oonviction  if 
the  postmaster-general  or  any  of  his  colleagues  showed  reasons  to  upset  those  facts  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Here  were  they  in  a  position  when  j^  10,000  should  be  of  very  great  mo- 
ment to  the  treasurer,  and  they  should  turn  the  sum  of  ;f  10,000  over  many  times  before  they 
entered  into  this  expenditure  without  many  cogent  reasons  in  its  favor.  The  postmaster- 
general  admitted  that  the  ;£'io^ooo  was  not  justified  for  the  mail  service.  Then  why  was  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  postmaster-general  at  all  ?  His  speech  was  not  that  of  a  person 
who  believed  in  the  proposal.  They  already  had  a  subsidized  line  of  steamers  running 
within  two  days'  steam  of  that  port.  If  they  heard  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  subsi- 
dizing a  line  of  steamers  running  to  Sydney  and  intended  to  subsidize  a  line  of  steamers  to 
ran  to  Melbourne,  would  not  anyone  say  why  not  ran  the  line  of  steamers  from  Sydney  to 
Melbourne  ?  They  were  in  that  position.  They  paid  ^'4,000  a  year  for  a  steamer  line  to  San 
Francisco,  and  of  that  they  got  back  £2,000  a  year  in  postages.  They  thus  had  a  line  of 
steameis  belonging  to  the  Union  Company,  faster  and  larger  than  those  nmning  to  Vancou- 
ver, running  from  Sydney  via  New  Zealand  to  San  Francisco,  which  was  only  a  distance  of 
480  miles,  or  two  and  a  half  da3rs'  steam,  from  Vancouver.  If  their  object  was  to  ooonect 
with  Canada,  they  had  thai  already.  What  was  proposed  was  to  ran  a  second  line  of  steamers 
from  Sydney  to  Honolulu,  which  was  two-thirds  of  the  distance,  side  by  side  with  another 
line,  and  even  after  that  they  would  have  the  two  lines  running  in  the  same  direction,  only 
on  another  angle,  so  that  they  would  reach  their  destination  850  miles  apart.  They  were  all 
agreed  that,  if  all  things  were  equal,  they  would  give  the  preference  to  the  communication 
that  went  through  Canada  as  against  the  United  States,  because  it  was  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions,' and  was  an  equally  good,  if  not  better,  route  by  which  to  get  to  England.  But  all 
things  were  not  equal.  They  had  a  contract  in  existence  which  would  last  until  November, 
and  when  that  terminated  would  be  the  time  for  considering  whether  they  should  not  adopt 
the  Canadian  route.  If  they  wanted  the  steamers  to  call  at  Vancouver,  they  should,  when  the 
present  contract  terminated,  call  for  tenden  from  those  people  who  were  capable  of  doing 
the  woik  to  get  it  done  at  the  lowest  possible  prict. 

Mr.  See:  We  want  to  support  Canada. 

Blr.  Bruce  Smith  said  that  the  house  at  last  had  a  definite  reason  for  supporting  the  motion 
before  it,  and  why  the  parliament  of  New  South  Wales  should  subscribe  ;f  10,000.  Members 
knew  very  well  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  a  huge  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  that  the  line  having  been  constracted  on  the  alteraative  block  system  the  share- 
holders and  members  of  the  corporation  received  some  millions  of  acres,  and  their  object  was 
to  put  the  Pacific,  and  the  islands  cX  the  Pacific,  in  communication  with  Europe  through 
Canadian  territory,  and  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  Goverament  and  the  railway  company 
would  be  best  served  by  subsidizing  a  line  of  steamers  directly  communicating  with  the  greatest 
of  the  countries  in  the  Pacific — Australia.  The  j^25,ooo  per  annum  was  not  contributed 
from  any  principles  of  brotherhood  or  to  advance  federation.  It  was  a  cold-blooded  com- 
mercial proposal  worthy  of  a  Scotchman.  They  were  asked  as  an  outlying  country  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  line  which  was  inaugurated  for  a  country  that  almost  stood  or  fell  by  the  great 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and,  if  £iOfiOO  a  year  was  a  fair  thing  for  New  South  Wales, 
£2^,000  was  a  sum  that  Canada  should  be  ashamed  to  offer.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Company  was  about  to  build  a  line  of  steamers  that  would  be  almost  equal 
to  the  great  boats  belonging  to  the  Orient  Company,  and  the  small  steamers  would  probably 
be  asked  to  stand  aside  within  the  year.  The  Union  Steamship  Company  had  offered  to 
continue  the  journey  from  San  Francisco  to  Vancouver,  and,  if  it  was  desired  to  have  a  direct 
route  to  Canada,  that  could  be  better  arranged  when  the  existing  contract  expired.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  company  which  they  were  asked  to  subsidize  to  the  extent  of  ;£io,ooo  a  year 
was  a  deserving  and  enterprising  firm,  but  they  were  only  enterprising  on  their  own  behalf 
■nd  to  benefit  themselves.    It  was  purely  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  that  was  simply  a 
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matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  There  were  several  other  firms,  no  doubt,  that  would 
be  just  as  enterprising  for  ;f  10,000.  [Hear,  hear.]  If  they  decided  that  there  should  be  t 
direct  connection  between  New  South  Wales  and  Vancouver,  then  they  should  treat  the  nutter 
from  a  business  point  of  view  and  invite  the  whole  world  to  tender  for  the  service,  so  that  die 
colony  could  get  it  done  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  When  the  proper  time  came  there 
would  be  plenty  of  steamship  companies  ready  to  tender  for  the  work.  He  believed  that  in 
time  the  service  would  be  obtained  for  nothing.  The  San  Francisco  service  was  done  for 
;^4,ooo  gross,  and,  as  it  produced  £2,000  for  postage,  the  service  actually  cost  £zfiOon  year. 
He  believed  the  San  Francisco  service  would  be  the  best.  As  for  the  ai^gument  about  ixx>- 
viding  employment,  he  would  point  out  that  since  1867  the  San  Francisco  service  had  spent 
;^35,ooo  a  year  in  New  South  Wales.  Its  disbursements  in  Sydney  from  1886  to  1893 
averaged  over  ;f  2,500  per  trip.  Thirteen  trips  per  annum  during  that  time  came  to  ;f32,5oo 
a  year,  or  an  expenditure  of  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterlii^  between  1886  and 
1893.  ^  showing  the  business  done  by  the  company,  from  1886  to  1892  the  average  number 
of  passengers  was  44  saloon  and  40  steerage.  In  1892  the  average  number  of  saloon  pas- 
sengers was  26  and  30  steerage.  During  the  trip  last  May  there  were  only  106  tons  of  cargo, 
18  saloon  and  13  steerage  passengers.  If  that  was  the  size  of  the  trade,  members  could 
judge  for  themselves  whether  there  was  room  for  two  lines  of  steamers.  The  burden  of  proof 
was  upon  the  government  to  show  that  there  was  an  urgency  for  the  government  line,  and  to 
show  the  house  that,  in  the  present  crippled  condition  of  the  finances,  the  matter  was  so 
urgent  that  the  government  could  not  wait  until  the  other  contract  terminates.  The  govern- 
ment had  failed  to  prove  that.  The  committee  did  not,  by  negativing  the  resolution,  say  that 
Vancouver  should  not  be  the  route,  but  that  it  did  not  authorize  the  government  to  give 
;^io,ooo  to  a  firm,  leaving  to  itself  the  right  when  the  contract  expired  to  call  for  tenders  for 
the  work,  thus  giving  the  old  company  a  chance  as  well  as  the  new  company  and  getting  the 
work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible.  That  was  the  business  side  of  the  question,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  bound  to  regard  the  matter  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  Nicoll  said  that  he  would  vote  against  the  resolution,  because  the  proposal  was  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  if  any  Australian  company  could  be  found  to  carry  out  the  work 
for  jf  10,000  the  country  would  no  doubt  be  well  repaid. 

Dr.  Cullen  said  that  be  desired  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  refriting  the  pawnbroking 
cent-per-cent  logic  expounded  by  Mr.  Bruce  Smith.  The  cold-blooded  calculations  of  that 
gentleman  would  only  suit  a  money-lender.  It  always  appeared  to  him  that  the  state  consulted 
its  own  dignity  and  interest  when  it  took  other  considerations  into  account  besides  the  matter 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  If  the  English  Government  had  dealt  in  that  manner  with 
Australia,  where  would  Australia  have  been?  From  a  business  point  of  view  there  might  be 
great  advantages  from  their  relations  with  Canada.  The  time  might  come  when  the  mail 
route  across  the  United  States  would  be  closed  to  them  through  trouble  with  the  United 
States;  therefore,  he  would  strongly  support  the  proposal. 

Mr.  O' Sullivan  said  he  intended  to  support  the  proposal  because  he  was  a  protectionist 
The  starting  of  such  a  line  of  steamers  would  be  a  profit  to  New  South  Wales.  These  vessels 
would  take  3,000  tons  of  coal  per  month,  or  36,000  tons  a  year.  That  was  a  very  great  con- 
sideration to  the  miners  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  present  time.  Then  there  would  be  sold 
to  the  new  company  provisions,  and  advantage  would  be  gained  by  wharfage  and  dockage. 
He  also  supported  the  line  because  it  was  1,000  miles  shorter  than  the  San  Francisco  route. 
He  would  like  to  see  the  vote  made  for  twelve  months  only. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  said  he  did  not  think  the  committee  was  clearly  informed  whether  the 
intention  was  to  subsidize  this  line  to  Vancouver  and  also  to  keep  on  the  San  Francisco  service, 
or  to  replace  the  San  Francisco  service  by  the  one  with  Canada.  Another  point  was  whether 
it  had  already  been  considered  as  to  the  expediency  of  commencing  the  new  service  when  the 
old  one  terminated.  He  would  like  to  know  whether  this  question  had  been  oonsidered,  and 
if  that  was  why  the  subsidy  was  asked  for  at  the  present  momenL 
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Sir  George  Dibbs  said  for  his  part  he  believed  in  keeping  the  colony  in  touch  with  the  large 
populations  of  the  European  races.  He  would  be  very  sorry  if  the  line  between  Australia  and 
San  Francisco  went  down.  For  his  part  he  was  quite  willing  to  subsidize  that  line  and  the 
line  advocated  that  night  The  house  was  asked  by  the  resolution  that  night  to  join  hands  with 
5,000,000  of  their  countrymen.  He  hoped  no  cheeseparing  economy  on  the  part  of  the  colony 
would  be  carried  out  in  endeavoring  to  close  the  line  which  had  kept  them  connected  with 
60,000,000  of  people.  He  thought  it  equally  advantageous,  from  an  educational  and  business 
point  of  view,  to  be  connected  with  Canada.  He  thought  the  honorable  member — Mr.  Bruce 
Smith — came  there  that  night  with  the  object  of  opposing  the  scheme.  The  time  was  not  far 
off  when  the  surplus  products  would  have  to  find  a  market,  and  it  could  be  found  in  Canada. 
They  would  take  some  of  our  wool,  hides,  tobacco,  wines,  and  fruits.  The  proposed  subsidy 
would  be  recouped  to  this  country  seven  times  over,  and  would  be  the  means  of  finding  em- 
ployment of  an  honest  and  legitimate  character  to  people  without  being  made  paupers  of  the 
state.  The  present  mail  service  to  San  Francisco  was  entered  into  by  negotiations  and  with- 
out calling  for  contracts,  and  the  service  between  Vancouver  and  Australia  had  been  in  the 
market  for  years.  It  was  only  the  pluck  and  energy  of  the  ovmers  that  prompted  them  to 
open  up  the  service.     The  trade  would  also  be  a  means  of  circulating  money. 

Sir  Henry  Farkes  said  that  the  discussion  carried  him  back  to  the  time  when,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  he  made  his  first  speech  in  favor  of  communication  across  the  Pacific.  The  strange 
opposition  that  was  then  raised  came  back  to  him.  The  strange  doubts  then  expressed  he  had 
not  forgotten,  but  even  then  there  was  a  disposition  to  give  a  general  support  to  the  proposal. 
The  proposal  now  before  the  house  revealed  to  him  what  an  immense  volume  of  trade  and 
communication  had  sprung  into  existence  since  that  time.  He  felt  greatly  relieved  to  know 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  close  the  communication  to  San  Francisco.  [Hear,  hear.]  He 
had  had  some  doubts  while  the  debate  had  proceeded  as  to  the  expediency  of  giving  direct 
support  to  the  resolution,  and  now  he  distinctly  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  continue  communication  direct  to  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  line  which  it 
was  proposed  to  subsidize  was  to  establish  a  second  line  connecting  Australia  directly  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  He  would  support  the  resolution.  Mr.  Bruce  Smith  had  made  a 
clever  and  impartial  speech  from  his  own  point  of  view.  He  could  not  assent  to  his  extraor- 
dinary notion  that  sentiment  was  not  to  enter  into  a  matter  of  that  sort  He  was  led  to 
support  the  resolution  fit>m  sentiment.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Canada  was  part 
of  the  great  Empire  to  which  we  belonged.  He  thought  that  the  subsidy  of  ;^25/)oo  was 
not  very  large  for  Canada,  as  representing  Canada,  against  our  proportion  as  representing  all 
Australia,  and  if  we  gave  ;f  10,000  it  was  a  much  larger  subsidy  than  Canada  gave.  He 
would  vote  for  the  resolution,  believing  it  was  in  the  interests  of  Australia  and  believing  it  was 
in  the  interests  of  the  age  in  which  we  lived  to  open  up  this  conmiunication  with  the  great 
Dominioxkof  Canada. 

Mr.  Davis  said  the  government  of  this  country  had  never  received  any  assistance  from 
America  in  the  San  Francisco  service.  As  soon  as  the  government  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Union  Company  a  major  portion  of  the  contract  was  sublet  to  Spreckles  &  Co.,  who 
sent  Chinese-manned  steamers  to  this  country  until  that  was  stopped.  Most  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  these  steamers  was  done  in  America.  The  same  spirit  which  prompted 
Canada  to  subsidize  the  steamers  with  ;^25,ooo  would  prompt  her  to  remove  her  wool,  wheat, 
and  wine  duties. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Clark  said  the  day  for  subsidizing  steamers  was  passed. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  he  was  going  to  vote  for  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  Jeanneret  said  that  he  would  favor  communication  between  this  colony  and  Canada 
by  a  subsidized  service. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said  he  would  vote  against  the  proposal  to  subsidize  the  company  in  the 
interest  of  economy. 

Mr.  Rae  said  that  the  proposal  was  directly  opposed  to  all  principles  of  protection  ad- 
vocated by  the  government.     He  moved  an  amendment  to  omit  all  the  words  of  the  resolution 
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after  the  word  '^approTes"  in  the  first  line,  with  a  view  of  inserting  the  following  words: 
*<of  the  government  inviting  steamship-owners  to  make  definite  proposals  for  running  a 
monthly  service  between  Sydney  and  America,  with  either  San  Francisco  or  Vancoaver  as  the 
terminal  port,  such  proposals  to  be  laid  before  parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session 
with  a  view  of  commencing  a  new  service  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  one." 

The  amendment  was  negatived  on  division  by  39  votes  to  32,  and  the  original  motion  was 
agreed  to  on  division  by  40  votes  to  31. 

The  house  resumed,  and  the  resolution  was  reported  and  received.  The  resolation  was 
then  read  the  second  time. 

The  motion  that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to  was  carried  on  division  by  39  votes  to  25. 


[Indosiire  No.  s.] 

trs  vanoouvkr  skrvice — a  british  sitbvention. 

London,  Juiu  8. 
The  admiralty  is  in  favor  of  granting  an  immediate  subvention  to  Messrs.  Huddart,  Farker 
&  G>/s  new  line  of  steamers  between  Australia  and  Canada,  but  the  treasury  has  postponed 
the  consideration  of  the  question  until  the  permanency  of  the  service  has  been  proved.  Sir 
Ughtred  Kay-Shuttleworth,  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  considers  that  the  service  will  open 
up  a  valuable  imperial  route,  especially  for  postal  purposes. 
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According  to  the  official  statistics  of  1882,  there  were  42.5  per  cent 
(equivalent  to  19,225,455)  of  the  population  of  Germany  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, stock-raising,  and  fishery;  35.5  per  cent  (equivalent  to  16,088,080) 
in  mining,  building,  and  manufacturing;  and  10  per  cent  (equivalent  to 
4,531,080)  in  trade  and  commerce.  Since  1882  the  followers  of  agriculture 
have  not  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  have  the  industrial  classes.  At 
present  probably  about  48  per  cent  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  about  40  per  cent  in  trade  and  industry. 

The  agriculture  of  Germany  is  not  in  a  condition,  even  in  the  best  yeazs, 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  population  in  food  products.  The  excess  of  the 
imports  over  the  exports  of  food  products  (including  cattle)  increases  steadily 
from  year  to  year.  From  1880  to  1890  the  population  rose  from  45,234,061 
to  49,428,470,  equivalent  to  9  per  cent  increase,  while  the  imports  of  food 
products  rose  from  2,809,773  tons  in  1880  to  5,145,649  tons  in  1891,  equiv- 
alent to  83  per  cent.  The  value  of  these  food  products  rose  from  941,000,- 
000  marks*  to  about  1,553,000,000  marks,  or  about  65  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  exports  of  food  products  declined  from  2,288,756  tons 
^01,725,858  tons,  or  29  percent.  In  the  year  1892  the  increase  of  the 
imports  over  the  exports  was  even  greater.  As  compared  with  1880,  the  in- 
crease of  the  imports  was  104  per  cent  in  quantity  and  79  per  cent  in  value, 
the  decrease  of  the  exports  36  per  cent  in  quantity  and  40  per  cent  in  value. 
In  1880  the  excess  of  the  imports  was  about  284,000,000  marks,  and  in 

*  The  mark  equals  93.8  cents. 
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1892  abont  1,394,000,000  marks.  Although,  owing  to  the  good  crops  of 
1893,  the  imports  of  food  products  fell  ofif  considerably  (the  value  of  the  same 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1893  aniounted  to  about  334,000,000  marks, 
against  414,000,000  marks  during  ^e  entire  year  of  1893,  or  about  ao  per 
cent  less),  the  excess  of  the  imports  will  reach  1,000,000,000  marks  in 
1893.  '^^^^  shows  in  what  degree  Germany  is  dependent  on  foreign  coun- 
tries for  her  supply  of  food  products. 

The  industrial  condition  of  Germany  presents  a  brighter  side.  Here  the 
excess  of  the  exports  over  the  imports  has  been  steady.  Taking  manufiau:tures 
and  raw  materials  together,  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1891  was  3,597,000,- 
000  marks  and  the  exports  3,710,000,000  marks,  which  shows  an  excess  of 
113,000,000  marks  of  the  exports  over  imports.  In  1891  the  value  of  the 
raw  products  imported  amounted  to  1,597,000,000  marks,  and  the  value  of 
the  exported  to  only  556,000,000  marks,  while  the  value  of  the  manufactures 
exported  amounted  to  3,155,000,000  marks  and  the  value  of  the  imported  to 
only  997,000,000  marks.  In  1880  the  value  of  the  manufactures  imported 
amounted  to  823,000,000  marks  and  the  value  of  the  exported  to  1,769,000,- 
000  marks.  The  value,  therefore,  of  the  imports  of  manufactures  rose  21 
per  cent  and  the  value  of  the  exports  22  per  cent,  that  is,  from  1880  to  189 1. 
In  1880  the  excess  of  the  exports  over  the  imports  of  manufactures  was  946,- 
000,000  marks,  and  in  1891  the  excess  was  1,156,000,000  marks.  These 
figures  show  plainly  how  rapidly  the  industrial  development  in  Germany  has 
progressed  and  how  important  it  is  for  a  country  to  hold  fast  to  its  foreign 
trade  in  order  to  maintain  its  stand.  The  Germans  are  keen  in  observing 
this  condition  of  affairs,  and  they  are  leaving  nothing  undone  to  impress  the 
Government  with  the  great  importance  of  rendering  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest all  possible  help.  Business,  however,  in  Germany  has  been  bad  during 
the  past  year,  and  one  hears  much  complaint  on  all  sides.  Competition  has 
become  greater  in  consequence  of  an  overproduction  of  many  articles. 

The  official  statistics  show  that  the  production  of  raw  iron  in  Germany 
rose  firom  19491,478  tons  in  1871  to  4,617,702  tons  in  1890. 

WM.  O.  WAMER, 

CfMsmL 
CauxKEf /uu€  279 1893. 
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For  several  years  past  the  Brugeois  have  discussed  the  project  of  making 
Bruges  a  seaport  by  the  construction  of  a  maritime  canal  to  the  North  Sea, 
which  they  believe  would  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  past.  This  plan  has 
recently  taken  such  definite  shape  that  it  merits  our  attention,  particularly 
as  it  promises  to  further  the  rapid  and  direct  introduction  of  American  prod- 
nets  into  the  interior  of  Belgium. 
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A  technical  commission  appointed  by  the  Government  has  elaborated  the 
details  of  a  spacious  canal  to  unite  Bruges  with  the  sea  at  a  point  about  i 
mile  south  of  the  town  of  Heyst.  This  canal  will  be  perfectly  straight  and 
only  8  miles  long,  72  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  246  feet  wide  at  water 
level.  What  is  most  imp>ortant  is  the  unusual  depth,  which  will  be  26^ 
feet  at  low  tide.  The  Ghent-Terneuzen  Canal  is  only  iy}4  feet  deep  and 
18  miles  long.  At  Heyst,  which  will  be  the  avant  port,  there  will  be  a  single 
protecting  jetty  1,968  yards  in  length,  rising  to  a  height  of  14  yards  above 
low  tide.  It  will  be  constructed  so  as  to  curve  from  west  to  east,  and  thus 
protect  the  port  against  the  prevailing  severe  winds.  Under  shelter  of  this 
jetty,  extending  984  yards  from  shore,  there  will  be  qua3rs  59  yards  wide 
supplied  with  sheds,  tracks,  cranes,  and  all  the  equipment  of  a  port. 

The  Government  has  promised  to  accord  a  subsidy  of  ^5, 000,000.  On 
June  13,  1893,  the  provincial  council  of  West  Flanders  voted  ^400,000 
toward  the  execution  of  the  project.  This  action,  taken  after  a  rather  close 
vote,  in  which  the  councilors  representing  rival  districts,  such  as  Courtrai 
and  Ostend,  constituted  the  opposition,  was  enthusiastically  greeted  at 
Bruges  by  bell-ringing  and  a  universal  display  of  flags.  On  June  19  the 
town  council  of  Bruges  decided  to  give  $1,450,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  construction  of  the  canal  is  therefore  assured.  The  total  ultimate  cost, 
it  is  estimated,  will  be  from  j8,ooo,ooo  to  $9,000,000.  Work  will  be  begun 
in  the  near  future  and  will  occupy  1,200  workmen  continuously  for  six  years. 
In  the  construction  400,000  tons  of  atone,  an  equal  quantity  of  material  for 
concrete,  and  80,000,000  bricks  will  be  used.  The  metallic  portion  alone 
will  cost  $1,000,000. 

With  this  canal  Bruges  will  possess  advantages  Over  any  other  port  in 
Belgium.  In  fact,  Heyst,  its  avant  port,  will  practically  be  the  only  Belgian 
port  on  the  sea.  Antwerp  is  dependent  upon  Holland,  and  navigation 
through  the  sandy  sinuosities  of  the  Scheldt,  necessitating  skillful  pilots,  can 
not  be  said  to  be  rapid.  Ghent  is  also  dependent  upon  Holland,  and  this 
fact  has  thus  far  prevented  imperative  improvements  in  the  Temeuzen  Canal. 
Ostend  can  never  be  a  great  port,  for  its  entrance  is  difficult  and  there  is 
not  sufficient  water.  All  the  other  ports  are  mere  harbors  for  local  fishing 
boats.  In  any  case  the  future  port  of  Bruges  will  seriously  endanger  the 
maritime  interests  of  Ghent  and  will  doubtless  divert  considerable  traffic 
from  Antwerp. 

In  remote  times  an  arm  of  the  North  Sea,  called  the  Zwyn,  existed  in  the 
northwestern  comer  of  Belgium.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, after  continued  inundations,  this  estuary  extended  9  miles  into  the  in- 
terior and  transformed  into  a  seaport  the  town  of  Damme,  which  had  previously 
been  connected  with  Bruges  by  a  canal.  This  adventitious  communication 
with  the  sea  was  the  source  of  immense  advantage  to  Bruges,  which,  with 
Damme  as  an  avant  port,  soon  became  the  metropolis  of  western  Europe. 
Lombards,  Venetians,  and  English  thronged  its  quays  and  filled  its  warehouses 
with  the  products  of  Europe  and  the  Orient  conveyed  into  the  center  of  the 
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city  in  imposing  ships.  A  score  of  consuls  invested  with  diplomatic  func- 
tions resided  there  in  the  interests  of  their  respective  governments.  At  the 
apogee  of  its  supremacy,  activity,  and  wealth  the  city  boasted  of  a  popula- 
tion of  150,000.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Zwyn  began 
to  retire  from  Damme.  Navigation  shortly  became  impossible  further  than 
TEcluse.  Where  was  once  the  spacious  port  of  Damme,  which  in  the  year 
1 213  admitted  a  fleet  of  1,200  vessels,  is  now  a  prairie.  The  loss  of  its  avant 
port  involved  the  ruin  of  Bruges,  which  was  further  hastened  by  political 
troubles  and  the  decline  of  the  Italian  cities.  To-day,  with  a  stationary 
population  of  50,000,  of  whom  fully  the  majority  are  poverty  stricken,  the  city 
is  so  dull  and  melancholy- that  it  is  usually  termed  "  Bruges — the  Dead. '  *  Its 
commercial  activity  is  strictly  limited  to  the  local  necessities  of  daily  exist- 
ence, and,  aside  from  its  historical  memories  and  monuments,  it  presents 
nothing  of  international  interest^  although  it  is  the  second  largest  town  in 
this  consular  district. 

JOHN  B.  OSBORNE, 

ConsuL 
Ghent,  June  2ff,  iSgj. 
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In  my  report  of  February  24  last*  I  forwarded  a  copy  of  law  85  of  1892, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  tobacco  monopoly  in  Colombia.  The 
first  action  of  the  Government  under  that  law  will  be  found  in  decree  No. 
1008  of  1893. 

By  article  i  of  the  decree  the  Government  reserves  to  itself  alone,  after 
August  10  next,  the  right  to  import  fine-cut  tobacco  and  cigarettes  and  the 
right  to  manufacture  cigarettes  from  foreign  or  native  tobacco,  and  prohibits 
individuals  from  engaging  in  the  said  business. 

Article  2  provides  that  the  Government  shall  import  cigarettes,  or  cigar- 
ette tobacco,  or  leaf  tobacco  for  cigarettes  either  directly  or  by  contract,  as 
it  may  deem  best. 

Article  3  provides  for  Government  manufactories  of  cigarettes  at  Bogota, 
Medellin,  Cartagena,  Bucaramanga,  Panama,  Pasto,  and  Cali. 

Article  4  establishes  public  stores  for  the  sale  of  cigarettes  at  Bogota, 
Medellin,  Bucaramanga,  Cali,  Panama,  Cartagena,  Barranquilla,  Santa  Marta, 
and  Pasto. 

Articles  5*  6,  7,  8,  and  9  give  the  duties  of  the  storekeepers  and  the  de- 
tails of  carrying  on  the  business. 

Article  10  does  not  appear. 

Article  11  authorizes  the  expropriation  of  existing  cigarette  manufac- 
tories. 

•  Sec  No.  XS3,  p.  138. 
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Article  12  declares  that  the  Government  will  buy  or  expropriate  all  the 
stocks  of  cigarettes  now  in  the  country.  The  Government  may  permit  the 
owners  to  sell  the  same  as  agents  at  a  commission  of  10  per  cent  and  to  pay 
themselves  for  their  stock  out  of  the  first  proceeds,  or  the  Government  may 
sell  the  stocks  at  the  official  stores  and  pay  for  same  out  of  the  first  proceeds. 

Article  13  provides  for  the  purchase  or  expropriation  of  cigarettes  ordered 
before  and  arriving  after  August  10,  1893. 

Article  14  provides  for  the  purchase  of  cigarettes  in  factories  on  August 
10,  1893. 

Article  15  declares  who  are  defrauders  of  the  cigarette  revenues. 

Article  16  defines  the  punishment  of  defrauders  of  this  revenue. 

Article  1 7  defines  the  rewards  of  informers. 

Article  18  requires  public  officers  to  guard  against  frauds  in  this  revenue. 

Article  19  provides  that  the  Government  will  advance  the  initial  expenses 
tof  the  monopoly. 

Article  20  provides  for  the  public  rental  of  the  monopoly  at  the  Govern- 
ment's option. 

Monopolies  are  specially  authorized  under  the  constitution. 

JOHN  T.  ABBOTT, 

Minister. 
Bogota,  June  16,  i8gj. 
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I  transmit  a  circular  of  the  8th  instant  issued  by  the  department  of  the 
interior  of  the  Norwegian  Government,  giving  the  rules  under  which  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  dogs,  raw  parts  of  ruminating  animals,  meat  of  cattle,  tallow, 
grass,  hay,  and  straw  for  fodder,  besides  implements  used  for  cow  stables, 
are  permitted  to  be  imported  into  Norway. 

GERHARD  GADE, 

CmsuI. 
Christiania,  June  10,  iSpj. 


[TVamlatioa.] 

By  viitne  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  May  20, 1882,  concerning  axrangements  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  malignant  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  the  following  probilHtions 
of  importation  are  hereby  promulgated  instead  of  those  contained  in  the  orders  of  March  9 
and  April  27, 1887,  July  17, 1888,  February  12,  March  4  and  29,  September  I,  and  October 
31,  1892,  and  January  6  and  March  23,  1893 : 

A— Horses  may  not  be  imported,  unless  on  the  following  conditions: 
(I)  That  a  certificate,  issued  by  the  competent  police  authority  of  the  expoiting  country 
othy  tL  Norwegian  consul,  accompany  each  animal,  wberefrom  it  shall  appear  that  the  animal 
is  healthy  and  not  likely  to  introduce  any  contagious  disease. 
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(2)  That  each  animal,  before  being  landed  in  a  Norwegian  port,  be  examined  by  a  licensed 
Norw^an  veterinarian  and  by  him  declared  to  be  healthy. 

B. — Ruminating  animals  (neat  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  etc).  The  importation  of  these  is 
forbidden  from  all  countries^  except  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  White  Sea, 
from  which  these  animals  may  be  imported  into  Finmark.  The  Norwegian  reindeer  trade  is 
not  affected  by  this  prohibition. 

C. — Swine  may  not  be  imported  from  any  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian  porta 
referred  to  in  the  paragraph  marked  B,  from  which  they  may  be  introduced  into  Finmark. 

D. — The  importation  of  dogs  is  forbidden  from  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  from  which  countries  they  may  be  introduced,  provided  a  certificate  accompany 
them,  issued  by  the  competent  police  authority  of  the  country  concerned,  from  which  it  shall 
appear  that  the  animals  in  question  have  been  in  the  said  country  for  at  least  six  months,  and 
that,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  licensed  veterinarian,  they  are  not  likely  to  disseminate 
any  contagious  disease.  D<^s  belonging  to  owners  of  Swedish  herds  of  reindeer  and  passing 
through  Finland  with  such  herds  in  transit  from  Sweden  are  not  affected  by  this  prohibition. 

£. — Raw  parts  of  ruminating  animals  and  swine,  also  undressed  skins  and  hides  (dried 
and  salted  hides  and  skins  not  being  included),  undressed  and  unmanufactured  hair  and 
bristles,  together  with  muzzles  and  hoofs,  are  not  allowed  to  be  imported  from  any  country. 
The  importation  of  unsalted  and  undressed  meat  and  pork,  and  also  unmelted  tallow,  shall 
be  forbidden  from  Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  except  into  Finmark  from  ports 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea,  and  likewise  from  all  countries  outside  of  Europe. 

F. — The  importation  of  grass,  hay,  and  straw  for  fodder  is  prohibited  from  all  countries, 
except  into  Finmark  from  Russian  ports  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  White  Sea. 

G. — Utensils  for  use  in  cow  stables  that  have  already  been  used  shall  not  be  imported 
from  any  country,  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  that  they  have  been  thoroughly 
disinfected. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

All  parties  concerned  shall  duly  obey  it* 

It  is  herewith  conmiunicated. 

JOHAN  THORNE. 

CssjsruaaApJutu  8,  iSgs* 
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Minister  Gray  on  June  20  foFwarded  the  following  decree  of  the  Mexican 
Government  promulgated  on  the  29th  of  May,  1893,  providing  for  the  con- 
version of  the  national  debt  of  Mexico  by  the  issue  of  new  3  per  cent 
bonds  of  the  consolidated  debt: 

Articlk  I.  The  Executive  of  the  Union  is  hereby  authorized  to  dictate  all  such  pro- 
visions  and  carry  out  such  operations  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  national  debt  in  accordance  with  the  following  stipulations,  to  wit : 

(1)  In  all  that  concerns  the  rights  of  bondholders  under  the  laws  of  June  22,  1885,  and 
May  27,  2889,  the  consolidated  debt  of  the  United  Mexican  States  shall  be  and  remain  in 
fiill  force  and  effect 

(2)  The  issue  of  new  3  per  cent  of  the  aforesaid  consolidated  debt  shall  be  effected 
solely  for  the  conversion  of  current  credits,  while  in  no  case  may  they  (the  issue)  be  made 
the  object  of  loan  operations. 

(3)  The  prohibition  contained  in  section  V,  article  I ,  of  the  law  of  June  14,  1883,  relative 
to  tfaft  credits  created  by  the  governments  dt  facto  therein  named,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full 
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force ;  as  shall  likewise  the  prohibition  of  recognition,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  of  credits  which, 
having  been  presented  by  their  legitimate  owners,  have  been  fully  rejected. 

(4)  All  credits  condemned  under  article  3  of  the  law  of  May  27,  1889,  to  a  redaction  in 
principal  or  loss  in  interest  can  not  be  revived. 

(5)  All  deferred  credits  not  submitted  for  conversion  within  the  period  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  laws  dictated  by  the  Executive  in  accordance  with  such 
authorization,  and  all  other  credits  of  similar  character  which,  by  any  reason  whatever,  may 
not  be  recognized  in  virtue  of  new  stipulations,  shall  be  fully  canceled,  nor  may  they  here- 
after in  anywise  be  made  a  claim  against  the  nation. 

(6)  Rules  shall  be  established  whereunder  the  credits  and  unpaid  balances  of  date  sub- 
sequent to  June  30,  1882,  shall  be  exchanged  for  3  per  cent  bonds  of  the  consolidated  debt; 
with  the  understanding  that,  should  the  parties  in  interest  allow  five  years  to  have  elapsed, 
dated  from  the  conclusion  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  their  credits  were  created,  without  ask- 
ing for  the  respective  certificate  of  the  treasury  indebtedness  in  their  favor,  their  claims  shall 
be  forever  barred. 

(7)  The  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  shall  not  be  regarded  as  affecting  any  credits 
represented  by  bonds,  certificates,  or  titles  of  a  general  character  which  may  have  been  issued 
in  payment  of  subventions  to  railway  companies  or  works  of  public  benefit,  or  which  repre- 
sent loans  made  in  cash  to  the  Government,  or  purchases  of  effects  settled  for  on  a  cash  basis; 
all  of  which  credits  shall  be  the  subject  of  special  provisions  tending,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
uniform  this  class  of  debt  and  regulate  the  payment  thereof. 

(8)  If,  for  the  better  arrangement  of  the  floating  debt  and  to  obtain  large  decrease  in  the 
expenditures  required  for  the  service  thereof,  it  becomes  expedient  to  consolidate  a  part  of 
said  debt  by  bonds  payable  outside  of  this  Republic,  the  issue  of  such  new  bonds  shall  under 
no  pretext  whatever  exceed  ;^2,5oo,ooo,  and  shall  be  made  at  the  highest  market  price  ob- 
tainable and  under  conditions  as  to  guaranty,  etc.,  not  less  favorable  to  the  treasury  than  those 
on  which  rested  the  issues  of  1888  and  1890. 

Art.  2.  The  Executive  shall  report,  at  each  session  of  Congress,  for  its  information,  as  to 
the  use  made,  in  the  interval,  of  the  authorizations  confided  by  this  law. 
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In  furtherance  of  the  project  of  introducing  electric  light  into  Malta,* 
Mr.  William  H.  Preece  has  just  submitted  to  the  governor  and  council  a 
letterf  accompanied  by  plans  and  specifications. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  council,  held  on  June  22,  it  was  resolved: 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  council  that  advertisements  should  be  issued  calling  for  ten- 
ders for  the  installation  of  electric  lighting  in  Valletta  and  Floriana  on  the  specification  and 
forms  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece  and  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Preece*s  letter  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  governor,  dated  June  8,  1893,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  council  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  14th  instant 

Should  such  advertisements  be  issued,  I  shall  at  once  transmit  copies. 

I  applied  to-day  at  the  chief  secretary's  oflftce  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Preece's 
plans  and  specifications,  but  was  told  that  they  had  but  one,  the  original 
copy.  The  secretary  informed  me  that  if  the  next  meeting  of  the  council  was 
favorable  to  the  project,  the  plans  and  specifications  would  then  be  promptly 

*See  Mr.  Worthington's  fomer  reports  on  this  subject  in  No.  133,  p.  973;  No.  138,  p.  537;  and  No.  150^ 
p.  362. 

t  Copy  of  the  letter  u  appended. 
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published.  When  published,  I  shall  promptly  forward  copies.  American 
electrical  engineers  should,  by  putting  in  competing  bids,  endeavor  to  secure 
the  contract.  Payment  will  be  beyond  doubt,  as  the  Malta  government  will 
itself  be  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

JOHN  WORTHINGTON, 

ConsuL 
Malta,  Jun€  28,  i8gj. 


[From  the  Malta  Standard  of  June  to,  1893.] 

lol.  pr£ec£  to  the  governoi.  of  malta. 

General  Post-Officb, 
LondoHf  June  S,  fSg>j. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  a  full  specification,  accompanied  by  plans 
of  the  plant  required  to  commence  a  system  of  electric  ligluing  in  Malta.  It  will  be  observed 
that  I  have  assumed  that  in  the  first  place  Valletta  and  Floriana  are  alone  to  be  equipped, 
while  the  outlying  cities  and  villages  are  left  for  future  consideration,  when  the  installation  of 
the  two  principal  centers  is  complete  and  successful.  My  reason  for  doing  thb  will  appear 
in  the  sequel.  I  have  dealt  rigidly  with  the  scheme  shadowed  forth  in  my  three  previous 
reports. 

The  centra]  station  will  be  at  the  disused  oil  vats  in  the  Strada  Marina.  The  mains  will 
be  laid  through  the  subways  and  sewers,  and  substations  will  be  excavated  in  the  solid  rock 
at  different  places. 

The  high-pressure  service  will  be  entirely  underground  and  secure  in  the  subways,  while 
the  low-pressure  service  alone  will  be  above  ground,  but  under  the  surface  of  the  streets  and 
in  the  premises  of  the  users;  thus  safety  to  person  and  building  will  be  absolutely  secured. 

The  government  buildings  to  be  supplied  with  the  light  will  be  wired  with  service  leads 
by  the  contractor;  but  the  fittings,  general  wiring,  and  lamps  will  form  the  subject  of  another 
specification  and  probably  be  carried  out  locally  with  greater  advantage,  either  by  local  con- 
tractors or  by  special  gangs  under  the  supervision  of  the  resident  engineer. 

The  cost  of  wiring  and  fitting  up  all  government  buildings  was  included  in  the  original 
estimates. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  my  original  estimates  will  be  exceeded,  and  the  estimated  working 
expenses  will  certainly  be  reduced,  for  experience  and  invention  are  rapidly  effecting  great 
economies ;  and,  further,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my  estimate  of  prime  cost  will 
not  be  reached.  Considerable  reductions  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  have  occurred  since  my 
original  estimate,  and  in  my  experience  I  have  not  known  a  single  instance  where  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  local  authorities  and  upon  rigid  specification  where  the  estimates  have 
been  exceeded. 

The  manager  of  the  gas  company  in  Valletta,  whose  handling  of  statistics  has  been  singn- 
larly  unfortunate  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  of  his  employers,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
capital  expended  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Pancras  and  the  corporation  of  Brighton  has  exceeded 
the  original  estimate ;  but  he  has  omitted  to  point  out  that,  owing  to  the  unexpected  and  rapid 
success  of  the  industry  in  both  places,  the  increased  demand  for  light  has  necessitated  in- 
creased plant  and,  therefore,  expenditure.  In  each  case  a  commencement  was  made  in  a 
veiy  small  firaction  of  the  estimated  area  to  be  served.  Timidity  and  diffidence  in  the  success 
of  the  experiment  induced  a  small  beginning,  but  now  that  the  success  is  unmistakable  and  the 
progress  marvelous  additional  capital  is  required  and  is  being  authorized  without  any  hesitation. 

In  Huddersfield,  before  the  first  contract  is  completed  and  before  a  single  lamp  is  lighted, 
the  corporation  have  found  the  demand  for  light  so  far  in  excess  of  their  anticipations  that  they 
hftve  had  to  increase  their  plant  and  their  capital  expenditure. 
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I  can  not  too  strongly  point  oat  that  in  England  there  has  been  no  single  instance  ol 
financial  failure  when  corporations  have  taken  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  The  rates  have 
never  once  been  called  upon  to  supply  any  deficiency. 

Success  in  all  instances  has  been  assured,  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  business  has  ex- 
ceeded the  wildest  anticipation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Valletta  and  Floriana  we  start  with  a  complete  scheme,  and 
that  my  estimate  for  the  whole  of  the  area  of  the  four  cities,  together  with  Sliema,  is  based 
on  a  much  wider  basis  than  in  any  similar  case  in  England. 

My  estimate  can  not  be  exceeded,  except  unexpected  success  in  the  first  installation  leads 
to  the  adoption  of  the  light  in  some  of  the  outlying  villages.  The  central  station  is  so  de- 
signed as  to  admit  of  extension  in  all  directions ;  and  any  extension  of  the  plant  due  to  ex- 
tension of  the  business  must,  of  course,  be  met  by  increased  capital  expenditure. 

I  promised  in  my  last  report  to  limit  the  first  expenditure  to  equipping  Valletta  and 
Floriana.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  this  in  the  first  year.  It  would  limit  the 
capital  to  be  expended  in  the  first  instance;  it  would  promote  confidence;  and  it  would  secure 
experience. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  success ;  these  two  places  for  the  business  will  commence 
with  a  guarantied  income  sufficient  to  insure  working  expenses  and  to  pay  interest  on  capital 
borrowed. 

The  specifications  ask  for  tenders  to  maintain  the  sjrstem  in  working  order  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract  This  can  be  done  on  a  working  agreement  for  a  term  of  years,  sub- 
ject to  periodical  revision,  and  subject  also  to  determination  at  any  time,  on  giving  six  months' 
notice. 

Tenders  are  certain  to  be  submitted  by  the  most  eminent  firms  in  Europe,  not  only  for 
the  first  plant,  but  also  for  subsequent  working  expenses,  and  your  excellency  and  the  council 
will  not  be  committed  to  any  actual  expenditure  until  the  full  case  is  before  yon. 

Hence,  if  my  specifications  are  accepted,  tenders  may  be  advertised  for,  which  will  be 
submitted,  examined,  and  reported  upon;  and  in  due  course  your  excellency  and  the  council 
will  have  to  deal  with  absolute  Docts,  rather  than  with  estioiates,  which  are  always  open  to 
criticism. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  stage  to  support  or  allude  further  to  my  estimates  or  to  enter  into 
the  financial  question.  I  think  this  will  be  best  deferred  until  I  have  analyzed  and  reported 
on  the  tenders  sent  in  and  have  submitted  a  full  and  complete  scheme  based  on  my  specifica- 
tion and  actual  tenders  fi-om  responsible  firms. 

I  have  no  fear  whatever  as  to  the  result,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  introduction  of  the 
electric  light  into  Malta  will  be  commercially  successful  and  a  sanitary,  beneficent,  and  wise 
measure.  Although  I  have  specified  only  for  Valletta  and  Floriana,  the  tenders  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  area,  should  your  excellency  and  the  council  elect  to  consider  the  whole 
question,  for  the  schedules  of  prices  are  intended  to  OOTer  all  extras  and  all  further  extensions. 
IhAv^etc.9 

W.H.  ?REECB. 


Tariff  Clianges  In  tbe  Bahamas. — Consul  McLain,  of  Nassau,  transmitted 
on  June  17  the  following  notification  of  changes  in  the  tariff  made  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  colonial  legislature : 

Steel  rails  and  sleepers  used  in  the  constraction  of  railways  and  tramways,  tracks  and  all 
other  rolling  stock  which  can  only  be  used  on  railways  or  tramways,  and  hydraulic  presses 
for  baling  purposes  are  exempt  from  import  duties. 

The  object  of  placing  these  articles  on  the  free  list  is  the  further  encour- 
agement of  the  sisal-growing  industry,  the  large  plantations  requiring  rail- 
ways or  tramways  for  handling  their  product. 


Mexican  Tariff  on  Corn,  Corn  Meal,  and  Beans. — ^By  decree  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  of  March  10,  1893,  foreign  com  in  grain  and  meal  and 
beans  were  exempted  from  import  duties;  but  on  July  5  Minister  Gray 
transmitted  to  the  Department  another  decree,  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  the  day  before,  declaring  that  from  and  after  August  15,  iS93> 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  import  duties  now  ruling,  and 
that  from  the  same  day  should  cease  in  their  effects  the  provisions  of  decree 
of  May  31,  1893,  exempting  them  from  the  payment  of  octroi  dues  in  the 
federal  district. 


Concessions  to  Industries  Established  in  Mexico. — On  June  30  Minister 
Gray  forwarded  the  following  translation  of  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, published  June  13  in  the  Diario  Oficial,  authorizing  the  Executive 
for  a  period  of  five  years  beginning  May  30,  1893,  to  grant  franchises  or 
concessions  to  companies  establishing  new  industries  in  that  Republic: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Mexican  States  decrees: 

Article  i.  The  Executive  is  hereby  authorized  to  negotiate  during  the  next  five  years 
any  contracts  granting  franchises  and  concessions,  which  do  not  interfere  with  others,  to  com- 
panies which  may  guaranty  the  inversion  of  capital  in  the  establishment  and  development  of 
new  industries  in  the  Republic,  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

(x)  The  duration  of  franchises  and  concessions  shall  be  graded  according  to  the  inqxir- 
^ance  of  the  industry,  and  shall  in  no  case  exceed  ten  years. 

(2)  The  minimum  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  in- 
dustry shall  not  be  less  than  ^250,000. 

(3)  That  same  capital  shall  remain  exempt  for  ten  years  from  all  federal  impost 

(4)  The  respective  concessionaires  shall  be  allowed  to  import,  for  one  time  only,  free  of 
dudes,  the  machinery,  apparatus,  tools,  materials  for  constrncdon,  and  other  necessaxy  dements 
for  factories  and  buildings;  giving  bond  in  such  case  of  importation,  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  the  machinery  b  mounted  and  the  employment  of  the  materials  and  efiiectB  is  proven. 
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(5)  The  concessionaires  themselves  shall  guaranty  compliance  with  their  contracts  by  a 
deposit  in  bonds  of  the  public  debt,  which  shall  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  department  of 
pablic  works;  said  deposit  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  contract. 

(6)  The  concessionaire  shall  fixmish  the  stamps  needed  on  each  contract  when  the  same 
is  signed. 

Art.  2.  The  franchises  of  importation  granted  under  this  law  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
departments  of  the  treasury  and  of  public  works. 


Ptinishmeat  in  Malta  for  Infringment  of  Tradennarks. — On  June  7  Mr. 
John  Worthington,  consul  at  Malta,  transmitted  an  account  printed  in  the 
Malta  Standard  of  June  6  of  the  trial  of  S.  M.  Cremona,  charged  with  fraud, 
in  that  he  had  caused  labels  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Guinness,  Son  &  Co.  (limited) 
to  be  forged  and  affixed  to  bottles  which  he  filled  with  beer  other  than 
Guinness'  and  sold  to  the  military  hospitals  in  the  island  as  theirs.  'Phis  is 
said  to  be  a  singular  case  in  the  history  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Malta, 
the  first  of  the  kind  brought  forward  in  the  criminal  court.  The  judge,  in 
summing  up  the  case,  said  that  the  law  required  the  affixing  of  a  mark  or 
name  which  should  distinguish  the  goods,  and  that  damage  had  been  caused. 
The  charge  was  the  sale  of  an  article  to  the  detriment  of  others  who  bad  by 
their  industry  and  ability  created  a  quality  of  beer  which  was  known  through- 
out the  world.  Their  trade-mark  had  been  duly  registered  for  protection. 
It  was  their  exclusive  property,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  use  it  and  to  sell 
beer  under  their  name.  They  had  suffered  not  only  a  loss  of  profit,  but 
their  beer  had  been  discredited.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  as 
indicted.  The  prisoner's  coimsel  excepted,  claiming  that  the  indictment 
was  void,  because  the  facts  set  forth  did  not  constitute  the  crime  described 
in  it ;  for,  although  the  affixing  of  a  mark  on  goods  had  been  proved,  yet 
there  was  no  fraud  as  to  the  nature  of  the  product,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  and  determining  element  of  the  crime.  On  May  22  the  arguments 
on  this  law  point  were  heard  by  the  court,  and  the  exception  was  overruled 
for  the  reasons  that  the  crime  was  exactly  that  specified  in  article  281  of  the 
criminal  laws,  that  the  facts  were  clearly  described  in  the  indictment,  and 
that  the  element  of  fraud  as  to  the  nature  of  the  product  was  not  required 
by  the  article.     Cremona  was  given  two  years'  hard  labor. 


DKBTS   OF   HONOR, 


OR 


DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE  AT  LAW. 
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CIRCULAR. 

On  Marcli  6,  1892,  the  following  circular  was  addressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  various  consular  officers  of  the  United  States: 

The  National  Board  of  Trade,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  adopted  a  resolntion  request- 
ing the  Department  to  secure,  through  its  consuls,  reports  upon  the  subject  of  debts  of  honor, 
that  is,  debts  not  collectible  at  law.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  board  in  this  regard,  in  submitting  a  series  of  interrogatories  for  consular 
investigation,  writes  as  follows : 

**The  commercial  interests  have  engaged  in  an  effort  to  revise  and  uniiythe  existing  com- 
mercial laws  of  the  country,  recognizing  a  constant  tendency  toward  confasion,  limitation,  and 
exemption  in  legislation,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  enterprise  and  development.  It  has 
been  concluded  to  be  folly  to  attempt  to  propose  remedies  without  adequate  knowledge  as 
to  the  effect  and  operation  of  kindred  institutions  elsewhere ;  hence  in  former  years  we  have 
asked  information  as  to  credit  systems  (Consular  Reports  No.  43)  and  as  to  mortgages 
(Consular  Reports  Nob.  no  and  in)  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  interests  involved. 
Our  work  has  intimated  a  still  further  necessity,  viz,  information  in  regard  to  what  may  be 
termed  debts  of  honor,  or  debts  not  collectible  at  law.  With  this  blank  filled  by  the  infor- 
mation solicited,  there  can  be  nothing  further  to  which  your  Department  can  contribute. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  people  who  are  patriotically  concerned  in  this  effort,  who  will 
appreciate  the  service  which  the  Department  may  render  in  this  connection,  and  to  that  end 
we  present  the  matter  in  the  following  series  of  interrogatories  for  submission  to  the  consuls 
of  the  United  States  in  the  several  countries. 

^J.  A.  PRICE,  Chairman,  Scrantoo,  Pil, 
« J.  A.  GANO,  Cincinnati, 
«J.  A.  LANE,  Boston, 
•W.  J.  POPE,  Chicago, 
••ERASTUS  WIMAN,  New  YoA, 

^CammUtu am  Cndits 

^nrXERROGATORIIS. 

^  I.  What  are  the  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  ? 

«■  2.  Are  drinking,  gamblii^;,  and  betting  debts  collectible  at  law  ? 

^  3.  Are  there  any  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are  debts  of  honor? 

**  4.  To  what  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed,  are  debts  of  honor 

paid? 

**  5.  In  cases  of  insolvency,  are  debts  of  honor  usually  paid  if  the  debtor  subsequently 
retrieves  his  position? 

**  6.  To  what  extent  is  outlawed  indebtedness  considered  a  matter  of  honor  and  paid? 

**  7.  Are  honorary  debts  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts  involved  ?  " 

In  compliance  with  the  forgoing,  yon  are  requested  to  prepare  reports  upon  the  inter- 
rogatories and  forward  the  same  to  the  Department  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
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EUROPE. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLS. 

The  laws  of  Austria,  as  is  probably  the  case  in  every  constitutional  state, 
deny  their  assistance  for  the  enforcement  of  obligations  only  in  exceptional 
cases;  these  cases  are: 

(i)  Obligations  entered  into  by  persons  who  are  minors,  mentally  de- 
ranged, or  legally  placed  under  guardianship  as  squanderers,  when  such 
obligations  are  entered  into  without  the  assistance  of  the  guardian. 

(2)  Gambling  or  betting  debts,  with  the  one  exception  mentioned  in 
the  reply  to  the  second  interrogatory. 

(3)  Certain  kinds  of  drinking  debts. 

(4)  Claims  arising  from  contracts  for  the  making  of  which  special  for- 
malities are  prescribed  by  law,  when  such  formalities  have  not  been  com* 
plied  with,  viz: 

(a)  Promises  of  donation  which  have  not  been  made  in  writing  before 
a  notary  public. 

(3)  Claims  for  dowry  that  are  not  articled  in  the  marriage  contract  made 
by  the  married  couple  before  a  notary  public. 

(^)  Other  promises  of  payment  made  by  one  of  the  married  couple  to 
the  other  which  are  not  expressed  in  writing  before  a  notary  public. 

(d)  Participations  in  lottery  chances  when  not  sold  in  distinct  written 
form. 

(5)  Claims  of  an  employer  against  an  employ^  for  victuals  given  in  place 
of  wages  (truck  system). 

(6)  That  part  of  the  claims  of  a  creditor  against  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent 
which  was  left  unpaid  after  the  allotment  fixed  by  the  courts. 

(7)  Pledges  in  connection  with  a  promise  of  marriage  in  case  of  with- 
drawing from  betrothal. 

(8)  Fees  promised  to  matchmakers. 

(9)  Fee  agreed  upon  in  advance  to  a  ph3rsician  for  performing  a  cure. 

(10)  The  purchase  by  the  attorney  of  an  object  in  litigation. 

(11)  Usurious  claims  for  loans  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  actual  loan 
when  pronounced  as  usury  by  court. 

(12)  Outlawed  debts,  in  so  far  as  they  come  under  the  plea  of  prescrip- 
tion. 

(13)  Obligations  entered  into  for  the  performing  of  immoral  or  illegal 
acts  can  not  be  enforced  at  law,  nor  can  any  payment  made  for  their  per- 
formance be  recovered  back. 
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DRINKING  DEBTS. 

Drinking  debts  in  general  are  collectible.  There  are  only  two  provinces 
(crown  lands)  in  which  the  Austrian  Legislature  has  declared  drinking  debts 
not  to  be  collectible,  and  in  them  the  contraction  of  such  debts  is  even 
punished  by  fines  and  imprisonment.  If,  for  example,  an  innkeeper  credits  a 
drinker  who  is  already  indebted  to  him  for  drink,  any  excess  of  drinking 
debt  can  not  be  collected,  and,  besides,  the  innkeeper  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment. 

This  law,  which  has  been  in  force  in  Galicia  and  Buko¥nna  since  1879, 
has  been  brought  before  Parliament  to  be  enacted  for  all  the  crown  lands. 

GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Gambling  and  betting  debts,  between  which  the  Austrian  law  makes  no 
distinction,  are  collectible  if,  in  such  games  or  bets  only  as  are  not  prohib- 
ited, the  stakes  have  been  paid  or  deposited  in  advance.  In  all  other  cases 
gambling  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible.  Obligations  entered  into 
at  the  exchange  for  differential  speculations  are  always  collectible  at  law  ac- 
cording to  a  special  decree. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL    SERVICES. 

According  to  Austrian  law,  there  is  a  recompense  due  for  every  work 
ordered,  provided  such  work  is  not  against  the  existing  laws.  The  recom- 
pense is  either  agreed  upon  or  fixed  by  a  tariff,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  or  tariff,  determined  by  the  courts  after  the  hearing  of  experts. 
He  who  without  any  special  order  performs  some  necessary  or  useful  work 
for  another  has  a  claim  against  him  collectible  at  law,  but  only  for  indenmi- 
fication  of  his  expense. 

The  fee  of  a  physician  agreed  upon  beforehand  for  making  a  certain 
cure  and  the  fee  for  matchmaking  (which  in  this  country  is  frequently  made 
a  professional  business)  might  be  considered  as  obligations  for  professional 
services  which  are  generally  paid  as  debts  of  honor. 

PROPORTION   OF  DEBTS   OF  HONOR  PAID. 

The  extent  to  which,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred,  debts  <rf 
honor  are  paid  can  not  be  given,  as  debts  of  honor  are  not  collectible  at 
law.  Nor  can  any  statistical  data  be  obtained,  as  debts  of  honor  are  generally 
of  a  secret  nature  and  shun  publicity. 

Experience  shows  that,  according  to  the  sense  of  honor  of  the  present 
time,  the  following  debts  of  honor  are  generally  paid  in  full :  Gambling  and 
betting  debts,  usurious  debts  under  pledge  of  honor,  debts  for  matchmak- 
ing, and  physicians'  fees  for  successful  cures,  although  agreed  upon  before- 
hand. 

The  following  debts  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  in  part :  Attorneys'  fees,  if  they 
reach  the  value  of  the  object  in  litigation;   obligations  entered  into  by 
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minoiB  without  the  consent  of  their  guardians,  after  such  minors  have 
become  of  age,  if  they  possess  sufficient  fortune ;  liabilities  remaining  after 
bankruptcies,  donations  not  made  in  legal  form,  outlawed  debts. 

The  keeping  of  the  promise  of  marriage  depends  on  the  social  position 
of  the  affianced;  however,  this,  too,  is  a  purely  individual  question. 

Gambling  and  betting  debts,  as  well  as  usurious  loans,  are  paid  because 
the  honor  is  at  stake  and  from  fear  of  publicity ;  drinking  debts  are  settled 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  more  drink ;  while  the  payment  of  fees  for  physi- 
cians' cures  and  for  matchmakings  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  grat- 
itude. 

DEBTS   OF  INSOLVENTS. 

The  Austrian  bankruptcy  statute  provides  that,  in  order  to  perfectly  re- 
trieve his  position,  an  insolvent  person  should  show  that  that  part  of  his 
liabilities  which  remained  unpaid  after  the  allotment  of  the  assets  by  the 
court  has  also  been  discharged.  Commercial  insolvencies  may  be  settled 
by  the  so-called  compulsory  settlement,  which  may  be  resolved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  creditors,  and  by  which  every  creditor  must  resign  all  claims 
against  the  insolvent  beyond  the  share  of  the  assets  allotted  to  the  creditor. 

In  case  of  complete  retrieval  of  an  insolvent,  proof  is  required — par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  his  reinstatement  in  commercial  political  bod- 
ies— ^that  that  part  of  his  liabilities  which  was  not  settled  by  the  compul- 
sory proceedings  has  also  been  discharged.  Creditors,  however,  as  a  rule,  in 
consideration  of  a  small  amount  paid  to  them  beyond  the  share  allotted  to 
them  by  law,  will  consent  to  declare  that  they  have  been  fully  satisfied,  by 
which  means  a  complete  retrieval  of  the  debtor  is  easily  arrived  at. 

OUTLAWED   DEBTS. 

Although  suit  may  be  brought  for  outlawed  debts,  recovery  will  be  de- 
nied upon  the  mere  plea  and  showing  of  the  debtor  that  the  debt  is  out- 
lawed. As  a  rule,  they  are  only  paid  when  the  debtor  is  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  he  is  not  under  obligation  to  pay. 
The  payment  of  an  outlawed  debt  as  a  debt  of  honor,  that  is,  merely  for 
honor's  sake,  will  occur  but  rarely. 

The  right  of  recovering  back  money  paid  for  an  outlawed  debt  is  denied 
by  Austrian  law.  It  expressly  says  that  payments  made  for  outlawed  debts, 
or  for  any  claim  void  only  through  the  nonfulfillment  of  formalities,  or  which 
is  not  collectible  at  law,  can  not  be  demanded  back  any  more  than  pay- 
ments made  by  persons  kno¥nng  that  they  did  not  owe  them. 

OSNERAL  REMARKS. 

It  might  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  the  expression  *' debts  of 
honor,"  as  generally  accepted,  does  not  mean  debts  not  collectible  at  law 
(which  are  such  as  have  been  specified  above),  but  such  debts  as  imply  some 
special  moral  obligation  in  addition  to  a  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor. 
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Any  debt  contracted  on  pledge  of  honor  by  an  officer  of  the  army  or 
navy  is  not  only  collectible  at  law  before  the  usual  courts,  but  the  officer,  if 
he  fails  to  discharge  his  debt  of  honor  in  full,  may  also  be  called  before  a 
military  court  of  honor. 

JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul' General  at  Vienna, 


BELGIUM. 


The  questions  propounded  being  entirely  of  a  legal  character,  I  have 
sought  the  most  reliable  legal  information  and  am  indebted  to  lawyer  Jules 
Vrancken,  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  ablest  jurists,  for  these  replies  to  the  in- 
terrogatories. 

DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

I  understand  that  by  ''obligations''  is  meant  ''natural  obligations." 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  these.  Laurent,  in  his  "Precepts  of  Civil 
Right"  (vol.  17,  p.  17),  says: 

The  code  does  not  define  the  natural  debts  and  does  not  enumerate  them;  the  condusioa 
of  which  is,  that  the  judge  will  have  discretionary  power  in  this  matter,  as  there  is  no  viola- 
tion of  law.  Is  this  not  too  absolute?  The  law  does  not,  either,  define  the  civil  obligation; 
but  does  this  mean  that  a  tribunal  may  decide  that  a  moral  duty  is  a  civil  obligation  ?  It 
could  not,  either,  give  to  a  moral  duty  the  eflfects  of  a  natural  obligation. 

Hence  it  follows  that  there  are  three  degrees — moral,  civil,  and  natural 
obligations. 

Moral  obligations  belong  to  the  domain  of  morality  or  religion.  Natural  obligations  alone 
have  legal  effects,  but  the  natural  obligation  is  not  defined  by  law,  and  from  its  nature  it  is 
very  vague;  hence  tlie  uncertainty  and  confusion  which  reigi\  in  the  jurisprudence.  (Lau- 
rent, vol.  17,  p.  27.) 

The  point  has  been  discussed  whether  a  maintenance  debt  [dette  aHmen- 
taire)  is  a  natural  obligation  when  it  is  incurred  or  executed  toward  a  parent 
who  has  no  right  to  maintenance  in  virtue  of  law  (Laurent,  vol.  17,  p.  27), 
and  one  naturally  asks,  also,  if  the  obligation  to  endow  children  is  a  natural 
obligation.     In  volume  17,  page  31,  Laurent  says: 

The  obligation  to  endow  children,  is  it  a  natural  obligation  ?  The  questioQ  is  contro- 
verted, as  nearly  everything  in  this  question  is. 

On  page  33,  same  volume,  he  says: 

Are  gambling  debts  {dettes  de  jeu)  natural  obligatioDs  ?  This  question  is  also  contro- 
verted; however,  it  seems  decided  by  the  text  of  the  code.  It  is  admitted  generally  that 
gambling  debts  [dettes  dejue)  are  natural  obligations. 

On  page  34  he  cites  another  example  when  he  says: 

The  law  abolishes  a  debt  for  political  reasons;  the  natural  obligation  continues  to  exist 
We  have  an  example  in  feudal  funds  [rentes  fiodales). 
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Finally,  on  page  35  he  says: 

The  doctrine  and  jurispradence  admit,  also,  amongst  natural  obligations,  those  of  a  bank- 
rupt debtor  to  whom  his  creditors  grant  a  concordat  or  composition  in  giving  him  abatement 
of  part  of  his  debts.  This  abatement  cancels  the  suit,  but  does  not  cancel  the  natural  lien 
which  obliges  the  debtor. 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  giving  a  complete  enumer- 
ation of  all  natural  obligations. 

DRINKING  AND   GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Article  1965  of  the  civil  code  says:  "The  law  does  not  grant  any  action 
for  a  gambling  debt  or  the  payment  of  a  bet."  Article  1967  adds:  "In 
no  case  can  a  loser  regain  that  which  he  has  voluntarily  paid,  unless  there 
has  been  deceit,  fraud/  or  swindling  on  the  part  of  the  winner." 

DEBTS   FOR   PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

I  understand  these  as  professional  obligations  to  lawyers,  doctors,  etc. 
These  would  be  civil  obligations,  that  is,  susceptible  of  judiciary  sanction. 
The  remuneration  in  these  cases  is  called  "  honoraires, "  retainers,  or  fees. 

The  "Pandectes  Beiges,'*  at  the  word  "avocat"  (lawyer),  says: 

From  the  agreement  made  and  so  understood  and  concluded  result  reciprocal  rights  and 
obligations  protected,  as  all  dvil  rights,  by  a  judiciary  acdon. 

««««««« 

The  right  to  a  judiciary  action  must  be  distinguished  as  far  as  the  professional  fitness 
exists  to  exercise  it.    The  right  is  incontestable.    It  has  been  judged  several  times. 
««««««« 

But,  if  such  is  the  right,  (he  professional  fitness  is  different.  Lawyers  who  profess  to 
exercise  their  profession  in  all  its  rigor  never  take  action  for  the  payment  of  their  retainers. 
The  tradition  is  very  clear,  and,  although  rather  numerous  infractions  have  taken  place  in 
Belgium,  it  is  maintained  in  force. 

PROPORTION  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR  PAID. 

The  law  does  not  give  any  sanction  to  natural  obligations.  There  are 
no  means  to  constrain  the  debtor  of  a  natural  obligation.  This  sanction 
does  not  even  exist  for  part  of  the  debt. 

DEBTS  OF  INSOLVENTS. 

There  exist  no  usages  in  this  matter.  The  law  abandons  the  natural 
obligation  to  the  conscience  of  the  parties,  and  at  present  the  jurisprudence 
shows  itself  very  hostile  to  gambling  debts.  This  tendency  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  many  persons. 

OUTLAWED   DEBTS. 

There  is  no  question  of  more  or  less.  Once  a  debt  is  outlawed,  the  law 
refers  it  to  the  conscience  of  the  debtor.  It  is  free  for  him  to  set  up  the  limi- 
tation or  not. 
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PAYMENT   OF   DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

Everything  depends  upon  the  debtor.  He  is  free  to  put  natural  obliga- 
tions and  legal  obligations  upon  the  same  footing. 

The  cases  of  bankrupts  who  pay  their  creditors  in  full  and  who  are 
rehabilitated  are  few  and  far  between.  Among  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  bankruptcies  from  January  i,  1882,  to  January  i,  1892,  only  twelve 
bankrupts  were  rehabilitated. 

The  desire  to  speculate  at  present  is  rife,  and  the  "jeu  de  bourse,"  or 
speculating  upon  merchandise  or  stocks  or  bonds  for  future  delivery,  which 
are  never  delivered  when  the  time  comes,  gives  rise  to  innumerable  lawsuits; 
and,  as  differences  are  always  large,  it  very  often  happens  that  the  debtor 
invokes  the  exception  of  gambling  {dettes  dejtu)^  since  no  merchandise  has 
been  exchanged  and  the  speculation  has  been  upon  eventual  differences  in 
prices  between  the  date  of  purchase  or  sale  and  the  date  of  falling  due  of  the 
contracts.  American  speculators  who  have  agents  operating  for  them  on 
the  Continent  must  know  how  often  they  have  been  victimized  by  certain 
clients  who  suspend  payment  after  unfortunate  speculations  and  refuse  to 
recognize  the  differences  they  owe,  putting  forth  the  plea  of  gambling. 

STANISLAS  H.  HAINE, 

Vice-  Consul  at  Antwerp. 


DRINKING   AND   GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Drinking,  gambling,  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law.  Ac- 
cording to  Belgian  law,  such  obligations  have  no  legal  binding  nature  except 
the  honor  of  the  debtor. 

By  a  decision  of  the  highest  court  of  this  country  (cour  de  cassation  de 
Belgique)  in  re  Leon  Meens  vs.  Barnett,  November  19,  1891 — 

Betting  and  gambling  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law,  and  such  enactment  has  been  made 
not  only  to  protect  private  interests  of  gamblers,  but  also  to  protect  society  genendly  and 
families  particularly  from  the  reverses  of  fortnne  arising  from  gambling. 

Article  1965  of  the  law  does  not  accord  any  action  for  a  gambling  debt; 
and  drinking  debts,  according  to  article  17  of  the  Belgian  law  of  the  i6th 
of  August,  1887,  are  not  collectible  at  law  under  the  circumstances  stated  in 
said  law.* 

DEBTS  FOR  PROFESSIONAI^  SERVICES. 

All  obligations  for  professional  services  are  legal,  and  debts  of  that  kind 
are  collectible  at  law. 

^  Transltition  ^mrticU  tj  ^ih*  lam  ^ Anguti  it,  i88f.—Pnymnt  for  intoodoating  ^riaka  conaomed  in 
public  house*,  cafis,  taverns,  or  any  retail  liquor  shop  whatsoever  shall  not  be  collectible  at  law.  This  order 
&s  not  applicable  to  the  law  for  payment  of  debts  contracted  under  the  head  of  lodging  or  bowd  in  hotds  and 
huts  and  under  the  head  of  meals,  indoding  at  the  same  time  drinks  and  food. 
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PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF   HONOR. 

Many  consider  that  they  are  in  honor  bound  to  pay  and  satisfy  what  they 
call  debts  of  honor.  The  Belgian  courts  have  recently  given  most  strongly 
worded  decisions  in  reference  to  gambling  and  betting  debts.  It  is  now 
held  by  the  superior  court  of  Belgium  that  it  is  a  question  of  public  and 
moral  law  not  to  acknowledge  a  gambling  or  betting  debt,  and  under  the 
force  of  this  new  view  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  people  will  find  that  they 
are  not  in  honor  bound  to  satisfy  and  pay  such  debts.  As  a  rule,  legal  debts 
are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  debts  of  honor.  It  is  important  to 
state  that  under  Belgian  law,  when  a  gambling  or  betting  debt  has  been 
paid  by  the  debtor,  he  can  not  demand  restitution  of  the  sum  he  has  volun- 
tarily paid.  In  no  case  can  the  loser  claim  or  sue  for  sums  which  he  has 
voluntarily  paid,  at  least  when  there  has  not  been  on  the  part  of  the  winner 

deceit,  fraud,  or  swindling. 

GEO.  W.  ROOSEVELT, 

Consul  at  Brussels. 


FRANCE. 

DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 


According  to  the  French  law,  the  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal 
or  binding  nature  except  the  hbnor  of  the  debtor  are  those  arising  from 
illicit  or  unlawful  transactions.     Illicit  transactions  are  classified  as  follows: 

(i)  Those  contrary  to  morality. 

(2)  Those  which  the  law  does  not  recognize.  Such  are,  for  example, 
contracts  with  marriage  or  match  makers,  those  between  a  lawyer  and  his 
client  by  which  the  profits  arising  from  a  lawsuit  are  to  be  divided  between 
them,  agreements  to  forward  a  theatrical  enterprise,  promises  made  by  a 
person  guilty  of  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  order  to  elude  justice,  and  betting 
and  gambling  obligations. 

DRINKING  DEBTS. 

Suit  can  be  brought  against  a  man  for  drinking  debts. 

GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Betting  and  gambling  debts  are  not  generally  recognized,  and  legal 
action  can  not  be  taken  against  the  contracting  party  except  in  the  follow- 
ing cases:  In  games  of  skill,  such  as  lawn  tennis,  foot  races  and  other 
athletic  sports,  and  horse  races.  The  proviso  in  all  these  cases  is  that  the 
amount  sued  for  must  be  within  the  means  of  the  loser. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

There  exist  certain  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are  debts  of 
honor  for  the  recovery  of  which  no  legal  action  can  be  taken.  For  example 
an  attorney  at  law  can  not  sue  his  clients  for  fees. 
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PROPORTION   OF  DEBTS  OF   HONOR  PAID. 

In  France  the  full  amount  of  a  debt  of  honor  is  generally  paid ;  but  in 
cases  of  insolvency,  if  the  debtor  subsequently  retrieves  his  position,  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  fulfills  the  obligation  he  takes  upon  his  honor  at  the  time 
of  his  assignment  to  pay  his  creditors.  The  principal  cause  is  that  it  requires 
time  to  reestablish  his  fortune,  and  when  that  time  comes  he  has,  as  a  rule, 
forgotten  his  creditors,  some  of  whom  have  changed  their  place  of  residence 
and  others  have  died.  The  French  law,  which  deprives  an  insolvent  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  provides  that  this  right  be  restored  him  on  the  exact 
and  conscientious  payment  of  all  his  debts.  Unfortunately,  there  are  but 
few  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges.  Outlawed  debts,  which 
by  the  very  fact  become  debts  of  honor,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  paid. 

Although  honorary  debts  are  generally  satisfied  in  full,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  legal  debts  are  more  frequently  liquidated. 

H.  De  SALLIER-DUPIN, 

Consul  at  Nantes. 


DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

The  civil  code  states  that  the  law  does  not  authorize  prosecution  for  the 
payment  of  any  debt  resulting  from  playing,  gambling,  or  betting.  Articles 
1965  and  1966  make  an  exception  of  certain  kinds  of  games,  such  as  shoot- 
ing, racing,  marching,  baseball,  football,  etc. ;  in  fact,  all  games  the  object 
of  which  is  to  increase  human  skill,  agility,  and  strength.  The  code,  how- 
ever, adds  that  in  all  cases  it  is  discretionary  ¥nth  the  magistrate  to  decide 
whether  the  money  at  stake  is  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parties 
and  the  game  at  issue;  if  the  stakes  from  these  points  of  view  are  too  high, 
the  debt  is  canceled. 

DRINKING   DEBTS. 

Drinking  debts  are  collectible  at  law;  gambling  and  betting  debts  are 
not,  with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned. 

The  bourse  speculations  are  generally  treated  as  gambling  and  can  not 
be  brought  into  court,  except  in  case  of  swindling,  forgery,  etc. 

Bottomry  bonds  for  advances  made  upon  a  vessel  to  enable  her  to  con- 
tinue the  voyage  do  not  hold  good  if  the  vessel  is  lost  upon  the  second  part 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  person  who  makes  such  advances  may  lose  the  whole 
amount.  Some  marine  insurance  companies  undertake  to  cover  this  kind  of 
risk,  but  only  with  a  "policy  of  honor,*'  a  mere  verbal  agreement.  The  law 
is  powerless  to  compel  the  payment,  but  I  never  heard  of  such  a  claim  being 
dishonored. 

PROPORTION   OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR  PAID. 

Generally  debts  of  honor  arise  from  card  playing  or  horse  racing. 
Twenty-four  hours  is  the  allowance  of  time  for  payment^  and  in  most  cases 
these  debts  are  paid. 
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DEBTS   OF   INSOLVENTS. 


In  cases  of  insolvency  debts  of  honor  are  not  usually  paid,  as  the  debtor 
has  lost  a  social  position  that  he  can  not  retrieve  and  obtained  a  notoriety 
which  causes  club  men  to  avoid  him. 


OUTLAWED   DEBTS. 

The  extent  to  which  outlawed  indebtedness  is  considered  a  matter  of 
honor  and  paid  is  very  general,  because  debt  is  the  only  unpardonable  sin 
in  France,  and  the  disgrace  of  it  descends  from  sire  to  son. 

PAYMENT   OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

Honorary  debts  mostly  arise  between  club  men,  and  nonpayment  would 
incur  expulsion  and  degrade  the  person  who  could  not  pay;  therefore,  club 
men  do  their  utmost  to  pay  these  debts.  Although  absurd,  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  man  can  become  quite  isolated  and  cut  off  from  society  if  he  fails  to  pay 
I, coo  francs  lost  on  the  turf  or  at  his  club  in  baccarat  or  some  other  game, 
but  can  maintain  his  standing  if  he  owes  10,000  francs  to  his  upholsterer, 
bootmaker,  or  tailor.  This  is  the  fashion — ^nothing  else.  In  former  times 
a  man  unable  to  meet  his  debts  of  honor  committed  suicide ;  now  he  retires 
from  the  place  for  a  greater  or  less  time  and  sometimes  fails  to  return.  A 
man  once  disgraced  in  his  club  seldom  returns  to  satisfy  his  debts  of  honor. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul  at  jRouen. 


GERMANY. 


In  spite  of  all  efforts  (among  which  was  the  consultation  of  an  able  law- 
yer) to  secure  information  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  questions  in  the  cir- 
cular, I  have  perhaps  not  been  as  successful  as  might  be  expected.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  answer  the  interrogatories  in  such  a  way  as  I  should 
wish. 

DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

The  German  civil  code  for  the  whole  Empire  has  not  been  finished  as 
yet,  nor  are  there  any  laws  among  those  in  force  for  the  Prussian  State  treat- 
ing much  on  this  subject.  All  that  is  mentioned  in  those  laws  is  that  all 
contracts  which  are  based  on  a  subject  not  permitted,  or  which  is  forbidden 
by  existing  law,  or  on  one  immoral  are  void ;  so  also  are  obligations  arising 
from  gambling  or  betting.  So-called  "  honorary  debts  '*  are  not  known  by 
civil  law.  There  are  recognized  "natural  obligations,'*  that  is,  obligations 
based  on  "natural  right,"  but  not  on  law,  and  those  that  may  arise,  for 
instance,  from  questions  of  humanity;  but  the  only  effect  of  these  "natural 
obligations,''  according  to  the  law  in  force  here,  viz,  the  "Code  Napoleon," 
is  that  any  money  which  has  been  voluntarily  paid  can  not  be  claimed  back. 
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GAMBLING  AND    DRINKING  DEBTS. 

Gambling  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible  by  law,*  because  arising 
from  *'  immoral  causes/ '  but  drinking  debts  are.  From  all  that  I  can  gather, 
drinking  debts  are  not  frequent.     People  generally  pay  as  they  go. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICBS. 

AH  debts  for  professional  services  are  collectible  at  law. 

PAYMENT   OF   DEBTS  OF   HONOR. 

There  are  no  statistics  or  recognized  precepts  from  which  I  could  derive 
the  information  desired  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  questions; 
all  depends  on  the  individual  willingness  of  the  person  involved. 

I  have  learned  here  of  cases  of  honor  among  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers, where  the  interests  of  persons  who  had  confided  in  them  were  at  stake, 
which  indicate  great  honor  and  a  high  character  and  sense  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  those  concerned,  especially  when  a  payment  could  have  been  easily 
and  lawfully  evaded;  for  instance,  where  funds  intrusted  for  interest  or  profit 
bearing  investments  by  persons  unversed  in  business,  being  invested  in  stock 
not  proving  profitable,  have  been  paid  back  in  full  with  interest.  I  would  also 
mention  that  there  are  frequent  cases  where  old,  faithful  operatives  are  re- 
tained at  the  full  rate  of  wages  they  were  able  to  earn  when  strong  or  are 
allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  from  the  firm  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days.     Old,  faithful  servants  are  also  often  remembered  in  a  similar  manner. 

I  think  that  this  goes  far  towards  answering  the  interrogatories  of  the 

circular  not  specifically  answered  in  the  foregoing.     I  look  upon  the  rest  as 

matters  of  pure  philosophy  very  hardi  and  indeed  impossible,  to  answer 

here. 

A.  G.  STUDER, 

GmstU  {It  Barmefk 


DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 

honor  of  the  debtor  are : 

(i)  The  obligation  of  a  minor  to  pay  a  contracted  debt 

(a)  The  obligation  of  an  heir  who  is  entitled  by  law  to  one-fourth  of  the 

inheritance  to  pay  certain  sums  to  persons  designated  by  the  deceased  if 

by  doing  so  he  has  to  pay  it  out  of  the  amount  to  which  he  is  entitled  by 

law. 

(3)  The  obligation  to  pay  outlawed  debts. 

(4)  The  obligation  to  pay  a  just  debt  even  if  released  by  a  decision  of 
court. 


*  It  appears  from  other  reports  {in^ra)  that  in  Gennany  bets  made  on  certain  games  can  be  «v^»*Tti>d  fay 
of  Uw. 
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(5)  The  obligation  to  pay  a  just  debt  in  case  where,  by  erroneous  con- 
tract, it  is  not  collectible  by  law. 

(6)  The  obligation  of  a  father-in-law  toward  as  on-in-law  and  of  a  wife 
toward  her  husband  if  a  dower  has  been  promised. 

(7)  The  obligation  to  pay  gambling  debts. 

(8)  The  obligation  to  pay  debts  for  immoral  services  rendered. 

DRINKING  AND  GAliBLING  DEBTS. 

Drinking  and  betting  debts  are  collectible  by  law ;  gambling  debts  are 
not. 

DEBTS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

There  are  no  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are  debts  of 
honor. 

PROPORTION   OF  DEBTS   OF  HONOR  PAID. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  fourth  question  intelligently.  From  what 
I  know  of  German  society,  I  think  that  of  debts  of  honor  contracted  by 
officers  of  the  army,  as  well  as  by  officers  of  the  civil  service,  80  per  cent 
are  paid  or  settled  by  mutual  agreement,  for  the  very  reason  that  these  gen- 
tlemen would  not  be  able  to  hold  their  positions  in  the  Government  service 
if  a  dishonorable  act  could  be  proved  against  them. 

DEBTS  OF  INSOLVENTS. 

Among  gentlemen,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  a  duty  to  pay  such 
debts  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit  them  to  do  so.  In  Bremen  it  has  oc- 
curred frequently.  It  would  be  saying  too  much,  however,  to  call  it  a  usual 
occurrence. 

OUTLAWED  DEBTS. 

Every  debt  for  which  an  equivalent  has  been  received  is  considered  a 
debt  of  honor.  A  man  who  would  refuse  to  pay  an  outlawed  debt,  if  his 
circumstances  permitted  him  to  pay  it,  acts  dishonorably.  To  what  extent 
these  debts  are  paid  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

I  do  not  think  that  honorary  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full 
than  legal  debts  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  involved. 

HUGO  M.  STARKLOFF, 

Consul  at  Bremen. 


rAYMBMT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR.* 

Debts  of  honor  are  considered  more  binding  than  other  indebtedness, 
and  are  generally  paid  in  full  in  preference  to  legal  claims.     Army  officers 

^Ai  WML  of  th«  answen  an  similar  to  thoae  givca  by  Mr.  Stoder  and  Mr.  Staridoff,  they  ara  omitted. 
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must  pay  their  gambling  and  betting  debts  or  resign  their  commissions. 
Should  anyone  become  insolvent  and  unable  to  pay  his  debts  (l^i^^  ^^  ^^^' 
orary)  and  in  after  years  come  into  possession  of  property,  he  would  lose 
his  rank  in  society  unless  all  of  his  debts  at  the  time  of  his  insolvency  were 
paid  in  full,  especially  his  debts  of  honor.  Any  indebtedness,  whether 
outlawed  or  not,  is  considered  a  matter  of  honor  and  is  paid  by  any  gentle- 
man who  comes  into  possession  of  sufficient  property  to  do  so.  So-called 
honorary  debts  are  generally  contracted  by  the  wealthier  and  better  edu- 
cated classes,  whereas  legal  debts  are  made  by  all  classes.  For  this  reason 
honorary  debts  are  generally  satisfied  and  paid  in  full.  If  a  legal  claim  can 
not  be  paid  by  a  debtor,  he  either  compromises  with  his  creditors  or  he  is 
forced  to  pay  by  legal  proceedings  as  large  a  percentage  as  his  assets  will 
allow.  Should  any  indebtedness  remain  unpaid,  it  is  considered  as  a  moral 
or  honorary  debt  and  will  be  paid  by  any  man  of  honor  when  he  may  pos- 
sess sufficient  means  to  do  so. 

EVANS  BLAKE, 
C(msu/  at  Crefeld. 


GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

The  law  admits  of  no  trial  for  gambling  debts  or  for  pa3niients  of  a 
wager.  Games  which  are  considered  as  a  matter  of  practice  with  weapons, 
every  kind  of  race  and  games  of  call,  and  any  other  game  that  depends  upon 
bodily  dexterity  are  excluded  from  the  above-mentioned  rule ;  and  even  in 
such  cases  the  courts  have  the  power  to  overrule  and  set  aside  any  complaint 
in  case  the  sum  in  question  appears  unreasonable  and  too  high. 

The  above  law  has,  however,  been  so  for  modified  under  an  act  of  April 
29,  1882,  that  so-called  book-making  at  races  and  betting  on  races  is  con- 
sidered as  gambling,  and  debts  so  contracted  are  not  collectible  at  law. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

It  is  estimated  here  that  debts  of  honor  are  settled  to  the  extent  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  due. 

If  the  debtor  subsequently  retrieves  his  position,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  or  judgment  by  a  court,  the  debt  of  honor  in  nearly  every  case  is 
paid  in  full.  Often  special  agreements  are  made  providing  for  settlement  at 
a  certain  percentage,  and  in  such  case  only  the  amount  agreed  upon  is  paid. 

Debts  of  honor,  which  are  more  frequent  among  the  great  number  of 
army,  navy,  and  civil  officers  to  be  found  in  this  country,  are  paid  if  within 
the  power  of  the  debtor.  Otherwise  the  standing  and  character  of  such 
officer  is  much  injured.  The  settlement  of  such  accounts  is  often  postponed 
for  a  long  time  on  account  of  the  very  small  income  received  for  services. 
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Id  regard  to  legal  debts,  the  debtor  knows  that  his  property  is  subject  to 
the  payment  of  such  debt ;  and  it  is  to  his  interest,  if  he  expects  to  con- 
tinue in  business  or  to  reside  in  the  community,  to  make  provision  as  far  as 
possible  for  payment. 

D.  J.  PARTELLO, 

Consul  at  Dusseldoff. 


DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

By  debts  of  honor  is  imderstood  all  that  class  of  obligations  which  can 
not  be  collected  by  legal  process.  There  exists  in  Germany  no  general  civil 
code  fixing  the  precise  status  and  limitations  of  such  debts  for  the  whole 
Empire.  Such  a  general  code  is  under  consideration ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  enacted,  and  the  states,  provinces,  and,  in  some  cases,  individual  cities 
have  civil  codes  which  differ  among  themselves  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  civil  code  of  Frankfort  is  based  upon  the  Roman  law,  modified  in  cer- 
tain respects  by  local  conditions. 

The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are  of  three  classes  according  to  their  nature,  form,  and 
duration,  viz:  (i)  Contracts  that  are  of  an  obscene  or  immoral  nature; 
(2)  contracts  which  are  not  made  in  writing  or  in  presence  of  a  notary,  and 
which  involve  a  sum  less  than  150  marks  (135*70)  and  are  not  of  a  commer- 
cial nature;  and  (3)  contracts  which  have  expired  by  limitation.  As  to 
duration,  or  the  limit  of  time  at  which  different  classes  of  debts  lapse  by 
limitation,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  limit  varies  from  six  months  to  thirty 
years  and  involves  distinctions  too  elaborate  to  be  considered  here. 

DRINKING  AND   GAMBLING   DEBTS. 

Drinking  debts  are  collectible  by  law.  An  effort  has  been  made  in  the 
German  Reichstag  to  abolish  their  legality,  but  it  has  thus  far  failed  of  en- 
actment. Gambling  debts  are  not  recognized  by  the  civil  code,  and  are 
therefore  debts  of  honor.  Under  gambling  are  included  all  bourse,  or  ex- 
change, operations  on  "margins,"  or  where  the  shares  or  other  property 
are  not  actually  delivered.  Betting  debts  are  collectible  at  law,  unless  de- 
cided by  the  court  to  be  extravagant  or  excessive.  The  code  allows  the 
court  great  latitude  in  decisions  of  this  character ;  and  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  bet  has  been  made,  the  financial  ability  of  the  loser  to  pay, 
etc.,  are  considered. 

DEBTS  FOR   PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

Obligations  for  professional  services  are  in  general  collectible  at  law. 
There  are,  however,  fixed  schedules  of  fees  for  the  services  of  attorneys, 
physicians,  and,  under  certain  limitations,  for  brokers,  beyond  which  the 
client  can  not  be  compelled  by  law  to  pay.  But  these  schedules  of  fees  are 
all  old,  and  were  fixed  at  a  time  when  all  wages  and  fees  were  much  less  than 
now ;  fo  that  it  would  be  considered  little  short  of  dishonorable  in  a  client 
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to  refuse  payment  for  such  services  beyond  the  limit  fixed  by  the  antiquated 
fee  list.  In  cases  of  attempted  extortion,  however,  the  schednle  offers  a 
valuable  protection,  especially  to  strangers,  who  would  be  otherwise  at  the 
mercy  of  lawyers  and  physicians.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  however,  that 
these  charges  are  generally  far  less  in  Germany  than  in  any  large  city  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  understood  that  nothing  in  the  civil  code  pro- 
hibits a  client  engaging  an  attorney  upon  terms  above  those  prescribed  in 
the  schedule;  but,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  the  schedule  limits  the 
legal  liability  of  the  client. 

PROPORTION  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR  PAID* 

This  question  is  by  its  nature  incapable  of  being  answered  with  any  de- 
gree of  exactness.  No  record  of  such  cases  is  kept,  and  no  statistics  on  the 
subject  are  attainable. 

DEBTS  OF  INSOLVENTS. 

Under  the  German  bankrupt  law  the  bankrupt  debtor  is  not  legally 
exempted  from  the  unpaid  balance  of  his  debts.  The  object  of  the  settle- 
ment in  bankruptcy  is,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  to  secure  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble division  of  such  property  as  the  bankrupt  may  possess.  But  the  creditor 
who  accepts  a  percentage  of  the  amount  due  him  does  not  thereby  forfeit 
the  right  to  sue  for  the  unpaid  balance  of  his  claim. 

The  German  law  permits  a  forced  compromise  when  a  majority  of  the 
creditors  insist  upon  it,  and  the  minority  is  thus  overruled.  But  in  case  of 
sudi  a  forced  compromise  the  settlement  is  final ;  the  percentage  paid  under 
it,  whether  large  or  small,  definitely  cancels  the  claim. 

When  a  compromise  is  made  with  a  bankrupt  out  of  court,  two  forms  of 
settlement  are  possible — 

First.  The  debtor  may  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  his  debts  and  pf otnise 
to  pay  the  remainder  in  case  he  retrieves  his  position.  This  promise  is  no 
debt  of  honor,  but  a  suable  obligation,  though  when  a  creditor  sues  he  is 
required  to  prove  the  financial  ability  of  the  defendant,  and  the  court  decides 
to  what  point  this  capacity  to  pay  extends. 

Second.  The  debtor  may  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  his  debt  and  prom- 
ise to  consider  the  remainder  a  debt  of  honor,  in  which  the  obligation  of 
further  payment  is  not  suable,  although,  if  necessary,  moral  suasion  may  be 
exercised  to  persuade  the  debtor  to  pay  such  debt  of  honor. 

OUTLAWED  DEBTS. 

The  larger  part  of  such  indebtedness  would  certainly  not  be  paid. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

It  can  only  be  said  that  in  general  legal  debts  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
paid  than  debts  of  honor.  The  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  obli- 
gations which  occur  among  professional  men,  students,  and  military  and 
naval  officers,  as  well  as  gambling  debts  between  men  of  high  social  posi- 
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tion.  All  these  are  in  the  highest  degree  sacred  and  binding ;  and  they  are 
paid  at  any  sacrifice  and  in  preference  to  legal  indebtedness  of  a  commer- 
cial character,  for  the  reason  that  if  repudiated  or  neglected  they  would  ruin 
the  social  standing  of  the  delinquent. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul''  General  at  Frankfort. 


DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

la  answer  to  the  general  interrogatory,  what  are  the  various  obliga- 
tions that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the  honor  of  the  debtor? 
it  may  be  said  that  the  laws  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  natural  or  moral  obligations  which  do  not  establish  any  legal 
claim  against  others,  and  are  consequently  not  collectible  at  law.  But  the 
party  who  has  made  payment  and  settled  such  an  obligation  can  not  contest 
it  again  and  demand  it  back. 

The  exact  character  or  nature  of  such  moral  or  natural  obligations  is  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  laws  of  Baden.  In  some  particular  cases  the  reclaim- 
ing of  payment  of  obligations  not  collectible  at  law  is  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  law,  in  harmony  with  the  above-mentioned  principle.  Any  claim, 
for  instance,  which  is  to  be  paid  on  a  day  certain  can  not  be  claimed  before 
that  day ;  but,  if  paid  voluntarily  in  advance,  it  can  not  be  recovered  back 
in  an  action  at  law. 

DRINKING  AND   GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Gambling  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law.  But  drinking 
debts  or  obligations  are  so  collectible,  for  the  law  recognizes  drinking  es- 
tablishments; and  the  municipalities  receive  in  many  cases  revenue  from 
them,  and  consequently  must  recognize  them  as  legitimate  business  places. 

PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS   OF   HONOR. 

In  regard  to  cases  of  insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  parties  retrieving  their 
fortune  very  frequently  settle  up  their  old  or  outlawed  debts — debts  of 
honor — in  full ;  but  to  what  extent  outlawed  claims  and  debts  of  honor  are 
satisfied  by  the  debtor  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  give  any  reliable  informa- 
tion or  statistics,  as  such  cases,  on  account  of  their  nature,  do  not  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  or  statisticians. 

JNO.  F.  WINTER, 
Consul  at  Mannheim. 


DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 


The  various  obligations  which  here  have  no  legal  or  binding  effect  upon 
the  debtor,  except  in  so  far  as  he  feels  constrained  by  his  honor  to  meet 
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them,  are  in  general  those  incurred  in  gambling,  letting,  or  speculating  in 
margins  on  the  stock  exchange,  where  the  transaction  is  a  purely  speculatiTC 
one  unaccompanied  by  any  delivery  of  merchandise  or  stocks  or  bonds ; 
debts  discharged  by  bankruptcy ;  outlawed  indebtedness ;  debts  of  parents 
or  family  members  which  children  or  relatives  undertake  to  pay  when  under 
no  legal  necessity  to  do  so ;  obligations  which  a  man  feels  called  upon  to 
fulfill  towards  a  woman  with  whom  he  has  had  relations  of  an  improper 
character,  as  by  settling  an  income  for  life  upon  her,  instead  of  marriage,  in 
consequence  of  a  child  bom  being  presumably  his,  though  the  paternity  be 
not  provable. 

By  debts  of  honor  are  understood  here  such  obligations  as  are  of  moral 
force  alone,  unsustained  by  the  law.  In  this  city  neither  the  Code  Napoleon, 
which  is  in  force,  nor  the  common  law  of  the  land  recognizes  the  term  "debt 
of  honor; "  and  a  debt  of  honor  is  therefore  not  a  debt  cognizable  by  the 
courts.  If,  however,  any  person  having  a  debt  of  honor  gives  a  writing 
promising  to  pay  it  at  a  given  time  and  this  piece  of  writing  comes  into  the 
possession,  for  a  consideration,  of  a  third  party,  it  becomes  mercantile  paper, 
collectible  at  law  as  such.  It  ceases  to  be  a  debt  of  honor  and  becomes  a 
legal  obligation. 

DRINKING  AND   GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Gambling  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law,  except  in  the  form 
of  an  I  O  U.  If,  therefore,  one  person  gives  another  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  debt,  he  can  not  afterwards  avoid  its  payment  by  setting  up  as  a  bar 
to  its  discharge  the  defense  that  it  was  given  in  gambling  or  betting. 

Debts  incurred  for  drink  are  legal  obligations. 

DEBTS   FOR   PROFESSIONAL   SERVICES. 

Fees  for  professional  services,  such  as  those  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  are 
recoverable  at  law. 

DEBTS   OF   INSOLVENTS. 

When  a  merchant  fails  and  pays  his  creditors  only  a  certain  percentage 
of  what  he  owes  them,  the  remainder  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  considered  a 
debt  of  honor  which  he  ought  to  pay  if  he  retrieve  his  fortune ;  but  these 
outstanding  uncollectible  debts  are  frequently  paid  in  Germany  upon  reversal 
of  the  preceding  bad  luck  in  business,  and  I  understand  that  the  honorable 
man  always  subsequently  meets  them  when  he  can. 

OUTLAWED   DEBTS. 

All  honorable  men  consider  outlawed  debts  as  obligations  they  are  in 
foro  conscientia  obliged  to  pay  as  soon  as  they  are  pecuniarily  in  a  situation 
to  do  so. 
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PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

A  so-called  "  honorary  "  debt  is  no  more  a  debt  of  honor  than  is  a  legal 
obligation.  It  is  therefore  not  paid  any  quicker.  Men  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  most  disposed  to  pay  that  first  which  they  can  be  compelled  by  legal 
means  to  pay. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 
Commercial  Agent  at  Mayence* 


DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are  all  those  that  can  not  be  enforced,  a  definite  enu- 
meration or  specification  of  which;  however,  I  can  not,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  give.  The  question  might  arise,  in  regard  to  a  great  variety  of  obliga- 
tions not  enforceable  in  law,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were,  notwithstand- 
ing, obligations  of  honor.  Examples  of  such  are  outlawed  debts,  debts  of  a 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  debts  contracted  by  an  infant,  and  all  others  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  obligations  as  to  which  the  law  specially  provides,  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  that  they  can  not  be  enforced,  and  which  are 
therefore  discharged  or  not  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  debtor.  I  can 
not  undertake  to  say,  in  behalf  of  this  community,  as  to  what  precise  extent 
honor  is  considered  as  being  involved  in  this  class  of  obligations.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  views  of  the  commercial  community  here  on  this 
subject  would  differ  greatly  from  those  prevailing  in  any  other  large  center 
of  trade ;  for  example,  in  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  New  York,  or  Chicago.  I 
should  probably  not  go  far  wrong  in  saying  that  all  moral  and  right-thinking 
persons  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  refusal  to  discharge  such  obligations 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  debtor's  honor.  All  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  moral  and  right-thuiking  persons  would  probably  take  a  differ- 
ent view.  Debtors  and  creditors  here  and  their  respective  friends,  as  I  am 
informed,  frequently  entertain  contrary  views  on  the  subject. 

DRINKING  AND   GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Drinking  debts  are  not  exempted  by  Bavarian  law  and  can  be  collected 
like  any  other  commercial  debts.  As  to  gaming  debts,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  (i)  those  which  involve  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  dexterity 
of  body  or  mind,  such  as  shooting  at  target,  billiards,  chess,  and  the  mixed 
games  of  cards — omber,  piquet,  and  taroque — ^and  (2)  games  of  pure  luck  and 
chance.  The  former  are  to  a  large  extent  actionable,  provided  there  is  no 
taint  of  dishonesty  or  unfairness  in  the  transaction  and  the  amount  involved 
is  in  proportion  to  the  rank  and  position  of  the  parties.  Debts  incurred 
in  games  of  pure  chance,  however,  can  not  be  enforced  in  law.  On  the 
contrary,  any  money  that  has  been  paid  can  be  recovered  back.  Betting 
debts  are  collectible  under  Bavarian  law,  unless  made  in  some  dishonorable 
No.  155 5. 
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or  immoral  transaction.  Excessive  betting  is,  however,  not  sanctioned. 
The  courts  would  undertake  to  say  in  a  given  case  what  is  excessive  and 
would  reduce  the  amount  to  the  proper  limits. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  honor  is  concerned,  obligations  for  professional 
services  stand,  as  I  am  informed,  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  all  other 
obligations. 

PROPORTION   OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR  PAID. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  amount  of  so-called  debts  of  honor 
is  incurred  or  assumed,  or  what  proportion  of  those  incurred  or  assumed 
is  paid.  The  whole  matter  is  beyond  the  domain  of  law  and  of  public 
control,  and  no  record  or  source  of  information  on  the  subject  exists  to  my 
knowledge.  Whether  or  not  a  debt  of  honor  is  incurred  or  paid  is  usually 
known  only  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned.  There  is  no  material 
at  hand,  therefore,  for  an  inquirer  to  base  an  opinion  upon. 

DEBTS  OF  INSOLVENTS. 

I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  this  question,  whether  by 
debts  of  honor  is  intended  to  be  understood  all  the  debts  that  a  person 
owes  on  becoming  insolvent  and  on  account  of  which  he  failed  or  whether 
some  special  class  of  debts  is  meant  as  to  which  it  might  be  said  that  honor 
is  involved.  In  either  case  it  is  impossible  to  state  as  matter  of  fact  what  is 
usually  done.  As  to  commercial  debts  which,  on  account  of  insolvency, 
have  been  legally  settled  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
face,  I  should  say  that  the  balance  of  the  indebtedness  is  more  often  not 
paid  than  paid,  even  if  the  debtors  subsequently  retrieve  their  position. 

OUTLAWED   d£bTS. 

I  can  safely  say  that  all  honorable  persons  would  consider  the  fact  that 
a  debt  was  barred  by  a  statute  of  limitations  as  morally  no  reason  why  the 
debt  should  not  be  paid.  But,  in  order  to  determine  whether  such  debts 
are  actually  paid,  it  is  important  to  get  at  the  opinions  of  the  debtors  on 
the  subject.  Certainly  some  of  them  take  the  view  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  pay  debts  that  the  laws  of  the  country  do  not  recognize  as  subsisting. 
The  proportion  between  those  who  take  this  view  and  do  not  pay  and  those 
who  take  the  opposite  view  and  pay  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy. 

In  my  judgment  debts  which  can  be  enforced  through  the  tribunals  of 
of  the  country  are  more  likely  to  be  paid  than  any  other. 

F.  W.  CATLIN, 
Consul  at  Munich. 
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HKRl.  T.   RIEOEL,  ATTORNBY  AT  LAW,  TO  CONSUL  CATUN  * 

■Honored  Sir  :  After  looking  over  the  list  of  questions  in  regard  to  debts  of  honor,  which 
yoa  have  just  sent  me,  I  am  obliged  to  communicate  to  you  that  an  answer  to  these  questions 
for  the  whole  German  Empire  b  not  possible,  as  there  exists  no  civil  law  for  the  whole  of 
Germany.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  the  Bavarian  provincial  law  [Bayeriscke 
Landreckf)  of  I753>  which  prevails  in  Munich  and  in  the  greater  part  of  southern  Bavaria. 
The  laws  on  the  subject  now  do  not,  however,  I  think,  vary  greatly  in  the  several  jurisdic- 
tions. Before  endeavoring  to  prepare  a  reply  I  have  to  say  this :  I  should  find  much  less 
difficulty  in  answering  if  a  special  case  were  presented,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  all 
the  details  required  for  a  complete  answer  to  these  very  general  questions. 

In  regard  to  question  I,  it  is  to  be  said  at  the  outset  that  honor  in  itself  does  not  form 
a  sufficient  basis  for  a  legal  obligation.  From  a  legal  point  of  view,  debts  of  honor  are  of 
significance  only  when  the  debtor  pledges  his  honor  to  the  creditor  for  the  fulfillment  of  an 
obligation  already  existing,  founded  upon  a  legal  basis.  But  even  in  that  case  the  pledge  of 
honor  has  no  legal  consequences,  does  not  involve  infamous  or  disgraceful  punishment,  and 
can  be  used  by  the  debtor  only  as  a  means  of  moral  suasion.  Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  that 
the  nonfalfillment  of  obligations  involving  the  honor  of  the  debtor  may  not  have  important 
social  consequences,  as,  for  instance,  discharge  from  employment;  but  these  results  do  not 
rest  upon  any  provisions  of  the  civil  law.  There  are  certainly  circumstances  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  which  have  only  a  limited  operation  in  law,  but  contrariwise  constitute  the 
basis  of  a  certain  moral  responsibility,  particularly  the  so-called  "natural  obl^ations" 
{naittrlichiH  VerbindHckkeiten),  Here,  however,  the  essential  matter  b  that  a  judicial  com- 
pulsion can  only  take  place  to  the  degree  in  which  it  b  founded  upon  law,  and  no  judicial 
compnbion  b  admissible  as  regards  the  remaining  moral  obligation.  The  most  important 
of  these  natural  obligations  are  those  which  have  to  do  with  rights  which,  legally  considered, 
are  obsolete,  and  which  have  the  force  of  establbhed  principles  of  justice.  Accordingly,  if 
the  claim  of  a  creditor  has  become  obsolete  because  he  failed  to  press  it  within  the  period 
specified  by  law,  then  the  creditor  can  no  longer  pursue  hb  claim  through  action  at  law.  On 
the  part  of  the  debtor,  however,  who  in  answer  to  a  complaint  has  the  right  to  put  forward  a 
plea  founded  on  the  obsoleteness  of  the  obligation,  there  still  remains  a  certain  indebtedness, 
which,  however,  has  the  only  legal  consequence  that  the  payment  of  any  sum  to  the  creditor 
in  an  obsolete  obligation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  gift.  Such  payment  b  to  be  regarded  as 
the  discharge  of  a  debt  which,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  legal  judgment,  had  been 
annulled.  In  like  manner,  when  an  heir  renounces  hb  legal  right  to  reserve  for  himself  one- 
fourth  of  the  inheritance  in  payment  of  obligations,  thb  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  gift.  A 
case  of  still  greater  importance  b  that  of  a  minor  son  who  has  received  a  loan  and  who  can 
plead,  in  answer  to  a  claim  for  payment,  that  loans  to  minors  are  prohibited  (ex  Senaius 
coHSuUo  Macedoniant).  Such  a  person  has  not  the  right,  in  case  payment  has  been  made, 
to  demand  reimbursement.  A  similar  principle  holds  good  as  regards  obligations  incurred  by 
minors  without  authorization  from  parents  or  guardians. 

Questum  2, — Drinking  debts  are  not  exempted  by  Bavarian  law,  and,  like  other  conmier 
dal  debts,  are  actionable  at  law.  As  r^ards  gaming,  the  Bavarian  law  makes  a  dbtinction 
between  what  are  called  '*  Kunst-spielen,*'  in  which  a  certain  skill  and  dexterity  of  body  or 
mind  are  demanded  (the  games  expressly  included  being  shooting  at  target,  billiards,  chess, 
and  mixed  games,  such  as  omber,  piquet,  taroque),  and  games  of  mere  chance  or  hazard. 
The  former  are  actionable  in  more  extended  relations  and  in  so  far  as  the  obligation  b  only 
verbally  expressed  in  the  play,  with  a  deposit  of  money,  and  the  debt  is  considered  according 
to  rank,  character,  and  property  of  the  parties  concerned.  Games  of  chance,  on  the  contrary, 
,are  not  actionable  at  law;  contrariwise,  any  sums  paid  in  them  can  be  demanded  back.  Bets 
are  allowed  by  Bavarian  law;  but  in  certain  things  they  are  not  available,  and  when  they  are 
excessively  high  they  are  not  allowed,  but  may  be  reduced  within  moderate  limits  by  official 
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authority.  Here,  likewise,  a  **  debt  of  honor"  hat  no  more  impoitance  than  is  above  men- 
tioned. 

Question  ^, — For  services  in  the  department  of  science  or  art  the  same  rights  and  princi- 
ples prevail  as  in  industrial  pursuits.  A  claim  founded  on  such  services  is  established  sod 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  terms  previously  agreed  upon  or  by  an  estimate  in  an  impar- 
tial judicial  inquiry.  For  certain  classes  of  experts  in  such  matters  there  is  a  legal  tariff  of 
compensation.  There  is  no  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  demand  for  compensation  for 
any  scientific  service.  On  the  other  hand»  no  one  in  whose  interest  such  service  is  perfonned 
is  obliged  to  pay  more  than  was  agreed  upon  or  than  appears  reasonable. 

Question  4. — From  the  foregoing  observations,  it  will  be  seen  that  independent  debts  of 
honor  do  not  exist.  Into  such  obligations  partial  payments  can  not  enter.  Either  we  have  to 
do  with  real  legal  obligations,  in  which  case  they  must  be  discharged  to  their  lull  extent,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  only  a  limited  obUgation  in  which  there  is  no  legal  force,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  residue  of  compulsory  debt,  but  only  a  moral  obligation,  for  whose 
fulfillment  the  creditor  must  rely  wholly  upon  moral  suasion.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is  no 
legal  compulsion  of  payment  for  debts  contracted  in  prohibited  games  of  hazard,  even  in 
cases  where  the  losing  debtor  has  admitted  a  debt  of  honor.  Every  complaint  of  the  winning 
creditor  made  as  a  claim  for  payment  must  be  excluded;  yea,  every  counterclaim  of  the 
loser  upon  the  winnings  already  paid  is  entertained.  The  creditor  has  no  redress,  except 
that  of  threatening  the  debtor  with  the  social  penalties  which  may  follow  upon  the  breaking 
of  his  word  of  honor. 

Question  j. — ^This  question  is  to  be  answered  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, as  follows :  Real  debts,  for  whose  payment  the  debtor  has  pledged  his  honor,  have  the 
same  efiicacy  as  those  in  which  no  such  pledge  has  been  made.  Hence  in  a  legal  and  final 
conference  of  the  creditors  concerning  obligations  which  have  again  come  into  force  the 
debtor  will  have  to  consider  the  debts  as  revived.  Debts  of  honor  which  have  no  force  in 
law  have,  of  course,  no  more  efficacy  after  an  assignment  than  they  had  before,  and  their 
payment  afterward,  as  before,  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  the  debtor.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  payment  of  a  natural  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  gives  no  right  of  opposition 
to  the  creditors  in  any  subsequent  assignment. 

Question  6, — The  inability  of  the  debtor  to  pay,  whether  this  inability  is  caused  through 
his  own  fault  or  not,  necessitates  an  assignment,  in  which  creditors  find  satisfaction  of  their 
claims  according  to  the  measure  of  their  credit  and  the  available  assets.  If  the  negotiable 
assets  are  not  sufficient  for  a  complete  satisfaction,  the  creditors  have  the  reserved  right  to 
seize  any  property  which  the  debtor  may  come  into  possession  of,  on  which  they  can  directly 
impose  compulsory  execution.  A  debt  of  honor  in  payment  of  the  outcome  of  an  ass^ 
ment  to  creditors  is  not  recognized  here  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  although,  of  course,  every 
general  debtor  actuated  by  a  sense  of  honor,  should  he  ever  come  into  possession  of  property, 
would  recognize  it  as  a  duty  to  use  it  to  the  end  of  entire  solvency.  This  obligation  falls 
rather  under  the  head  of  general  legal  debt,  in  relation  to  which  all  creditors  whose  claims 
have  not  been  completely  satisfied  have  a  right  to  put  forward  their  demands  after  the  pro- 
cedure of  assignment  (not,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  preexisting  compulsory  contract) ;  con- 
sequently the  creditors  in  an  assignment,  through  registering  their  claims  in  the  list  of  l^al 
demands,  can  maintain  a  claim  through  compulsion  upon  any  newly  acquired  property. 

Question  7. — ^This  question,  according  to  the  considerations  already  mentioned,  is  indefi- 
nite; for,  in  case  an  assignment  has  taken  place,  mere  debts  of  honor  or  the  above-mentioned 
natural  obligations  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  considered  with  strictly  legal  obligations.  If  the 
debtor  has  ability  to  pay,  on  the  contrary,  the  obligation  is  a  moral  one,  and  the  question  of 
payment  and  the  measure  thereof  is  one  to  be  referred  to  his  good  pleasure. 

A  more  detailed  answer  to  the  questions  proposed  is  not  practicable  within  the  limits  of  a 

conmiunication  like  the  present 

With  high  esteem,  etc. 

T.  RIEGEL. 
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GREECE. 

Gambling  and  betting  debts  are  those  whicb  have  no  legal  standing. 

Drinking  debts  are  collectible  at  law;  gambling  and  betting  debts  are 
not. 

Professional  services  are  covered  by  law. 

Gambling  debts  are  pretty  generally  paid.     Betting  is  little  known. 

In  cases  of  insolvency,  even  should  the  debtor  retrieve  his  position,  debts 
of  honor  are  not  paid. 

Practically  there  is  no  outlawed  indebtedness,  the  law  affording  facilities 
for  keeping  obligations  alive  and  the  Greeks  being  alert  to  use  them. 

IRVING  J.  MANATT, 

Consul  ai  Athens* 


ITALY. 

DBBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLX. 


The  financial  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are: 

(i)  Those  which  have  no  legal  sanction,  owing  to  lack  of  legal  status  in 
the  person  bound,  such  as  a  minor  or  a  married  woman  without  her  hus- 
band's sanction. 

(2)  Those  which  have  no  legal  basis  on  account  of  noncompliance  with 
formalities  prescribed  by  law,  viz,  donations  and  obligations  concerning  real 
estate  not  by  public  deed. 

(3)  Those  forbidden  and  consequently  declared  void  by  law. 

(4)  Those  generally  considered  in  violation  of  moral  laws  or  public  wel- 
fare. 

However,  not  all  the  aforementioned  obligations  are  strictly  moral  or 
classified  as  debts  of  honor.  In  some  there  may  be  a  turpis  causa,  and  some 
may  be  against  public  order  or  enacted  laws.  Debts  of  honor  are  really 
limited  to  those  emanating  from  gambling  and  betting, 

DRINKING  AND  GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Liqnor  debts  incurred  with  retailers  of  malt  and  vinous  liquors  are  bind- 
ing, except  when  contracted  by  a  minor,  an  insane  person,  or  a  married 
woman  and  not  for  family  use. 

Gambling  and  betting  debts  are  debts  of  honor,  and  the  civil  code  pro- 
vides for  them  as  follows : 

The  Uw  does  not  give  any  countenance  or  legal  sanction  for  the  payment  of  debts  in- 
cured  by  gambling  or  betting. 
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Exception  is  made  for  games  or  plays  of  corporal  exercise  such  as  tennis,  football, 
cricket;  foot,  horse,  ninnlDg,  and  trotting  races.  However,  the  judges  may  reduce  the 
demand  for  payment  when  they  deem  the  amount  claimed  as  excessive. 

In  any  event  the  loser  is  not  entitled  to  the  return  of  what  was  spontaneomsly  paid  by  him, 
provided  there  should  be  no  fraud  or  trick  on  the  part  of  the  winner,  and  that  the  loser  should 
not  be  a  minor  or  in  any  way  mentally  deficient 

It  has  been  propounded  to  the  Italian  courts  whether  speculation  on  the 
fluctuation  of  stocks  is  to  be  considered  gambling.  The  courts  are  usually 
inclined  to  consider  these  obligations  legal  and  binding,  it  being  difficult  to 
ascertain  from  the  form  of  bourse  operations  whether  the  parties  meant  a 
real  or  fictitious  transaction. 

Among  stock-exchange  brokers  professional  debts  are  debts  of  honor. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES* 

Professional  services  rendered  by  physicians  and  lawyers  to  the  poor  are 
considered  of  a  moral  character,  and  therefore  not  debts  of  honor  on  the 
part  of  the  recipients.  Lawyers,  in  turn,  are  to  render  their  services  gratu- 
itously to  the  poor.  With  these  exceptions,  debts  incurred  for  professional 
services  are  debts  of  honor. 

PROPORTION   OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR  PAID. 

Among  the  higher  classes  debts  of  honor  are  paid  before  any  others.  A 
few  popular  banks  try  to  establish  a  system  of  "loans  of  honor,"  consisting 
of  small  amounts  for  laborers  who  have  no  security  to  give.  Borrowers  thus 
far  are  usually  found  to  be  faithful  to  their  obligations.  The  members  of 
clubs,  casinos,  and  other  associations  who  fail  to  pay  in  full  their  debts 
of  honor  are  expelled,  subject  to  readmission  when  fully  released  by  the 
creditor, 

OUTLAWED   DEBTS. 

Not  all  outlawed  debts  are  considered  debts  of  honor.  A  person  failing 
to  cancel  moral  debts  is  considered  of  questionable  honor.  A  person  not 
paying  debts  of  honor  is  held  to  be  dishonest.* 

JAMES  VERNER  LONG, 

Consul  at  Florence. 


NETHERLANDS. 


DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 


There  are  but  three  articles  in  the  laws  of  the  Netherlands  which  in  any 
wise  relate  to  debts  of  honor.     In  substance  these  articles  are  as  follows : 

The  law  recognizes  no  claim  in  cases  of  debts  of  honor — gambling  and 
betting — except  such  debts  as  have  been  incurred  in  connection  with  whole- 
some games  tending  to  exercise  and  develop  men's  bodies,  as,  for  example, 

*I  am  indebted  to  Comm.  Prof.  Advocata  Odoardo  Luchini,  deputy  to  the  Italian  Pariiameal^  Cbt  Buchcf 
th«  MMMdM  hartla  gi¥tt.— J.  v.  U 
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fencing  or  racing.  In  such  cases  the  judge  is  empowered  to  nonsuit  or 
diminish  any  given  claim  deemed  by  him  to  be  exorbitant. 

A  person  who  has  voluntarily  paid  any  debt  of  honor  may  not  legally 
reclaim  from  the  winner,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  the  court  that  the  winning 
was  accomplished  through  fraud,  artifice,  or  swindling. 

Answering  the  seven  interrogatories  of  the  Department  circular  relating 
to  debts  of  honor  as  fully  as  I  am  able  after  conversation  with  a  Dutch 
attorney,  who  gave  to  my  questions  much  attention  and  study,  I  report : 

The  obligations,  other  than  gambling  obligations,  which,  under  the  laws 
of  the  Netherlands,  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the  honor  of  the 
debtor,  are  those  called  in  Roman  law  obligationes  naturaUs.  There  are 
thi'ee  descriptions  of  such  obligationes  naturales,  as  follows : 

(i)  Where  there  is  failure  or  defect  in  the  form  of  the  obligation. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  incompetency  to  have  and  to  exercise  civil  rights. 

(3)  In  cases  wherein  a  claim  becomes  prescriptive — pleading  the  continu- 
ance and  authority  of  custom.  As  to  this  latter,  that  an  obligatio  naturalis 
remains  when  the  claim  becomes  prescriptive  the  highest  authorities,  as  I  am 
told,  and  as  doubtless  American  lawyers  know,  radically  disagree. 

Drinking  debts  are  collectible  at  law  in  the  Netherlands. 
There  are  no  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are  deemed  to  be 
debts  of  honor,  all  such  debts  being  legally  collectible. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

Debts  of  honor,  whenever  paid  at  all,  are  almost  invariably  paid  in  fiill. 
In  cases  of  insolvency  debts  of  honor  are  usually  not  paid,  though  the 
debtor  retrieve  his  fortune.  Outlawed  indebtedness  is  not  deemed  to  be  a 
debt  of  honor  and  is  not  paid.  Debts  of  honor  are  much  oftener  satisfied  in 
lull,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  involved,  than  legal  debts. 

WALTER  E.  GARDNER, 

Consul  at  Rotterdam. 


RUSSIA. 

The  term  "debts  of  honor"  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  law  for  the  Bal- 
tic provinces  of  1864.  If  an  obligation  is  legal,  it  is  collectible  at  law, 
otherwise  not  In  practice  no  special  class  of  honorary  debts  has  been  de- 
veloped* 

GAMBLING  AND   DRINKING  DEBTS. 

Illegal  and  not  collectible  at  law  are  gambling  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, betting  debts.  Debts  incurred  for  liquors  are  only  in  exceptional 
instances  not  collectible.  For  instance,  such  debts  contracted  by  the  stu- 
dents at  the  university  at  Dorpat  can  not  be  collected  at  law.  Liquors  must 
not  be  delivered  to  workmen  on  credit,  and,  if  delivered,  the  debt  is  not  col- 
lectible. 


( 
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The  hiw  prohibits  gambling,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  gain  merely  de- 
pends on  chance,  and  such  debts  are  to  such  a  degree  inefficient  that  the 
debtor  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay ;  but  the  money,  if  already  paid,  can 
be  reclaimed  from  the  gainer  or  his  heirs.  Debts  incurred  in  legal  games 
can  not  be  reclaimed  when  once  paid ;  but  such  debts  are  neither  collectible 
at  law,  nor  can  they  be  used  as  a  counterclaim.  In  legal  games  the  amounts 
at  stake  must  not  exceed  the  means  of  the  players,  and  a  transgression  of 
this  has  the  same  effect  as  results  from  illegal  games. 

According  to  the  law,  gambling  differs  from  betting  in  so  far  as  in  the 
first  case  the  issue  is  dependent  upon  a  future  uncertain  matler  of  fact, 
whereas  in  the  second  case  the  matter  of  fact  has  already  occurred  and  is 
certain,  but  only  in  dispute  between  the  parties  concerned.  The  bet  is  only 
invalid  and  not  collectible  when  the  sum  at  stake  exceeds  the  means  of  the 
betters,  which  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  judiciary  to  determine. 

DEBTS  OF  INSOLVENTS. 

In  case  of  bankruptcy  the  debtor  is  not  liberated  from  the  debts  remain- 
ing after  distribution  of  his  estate  between  the  creditors ;  the  indebtedness 
thus  rema.ining  is  collectible  at  law  if  the  means  of  the  debtor  improve. 

OUTLAWED  DEBTS. 

According  to  the  law,  a  claim  is  prescribed  after  ten  years ;  but  this  term 
is  interrupted  by  reminding,  by  suits,  by  partial  payments,  or  payment  of 
interest,  and  the  ten-yearly  term  commences  anew  from  that  moment.  Thus 
the  prescription  seldom  occurs,  and  when  it  does  occur  debts  affected  by  it 
are  seldom  paid. 

PAYMENT   OF   DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

In  consequence  of  debts  of  honor  not  coming  into  the  courts,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  interrogatories  Nos.  4  and  7,  especially 
as  these  affairs  are  treated  quite  in  confidence  between  the  parties  concerned. 

N.  A.  BORNHOLDT, 

Consul  at  Riga. 


SPAIN. 

DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 


The  following  debts  are,  according  to  Spanish  laws,  not  collectible  at 
law,  and  are  therefore  debts  of  honor : 

(i)  Debts  arising  from  contracts  made  by  minors,  /.  ^.,  by  persons  not 
yet  having  completed  their  twenty-third  year.  Minors  may  legally  contract 
debts  {a)  if  consent  to  the  contract  is  given  by  parent  or  guardian,  or  (Ji)  if 
legally  emancipated.  The  minor  is,  however,  legally  liable  to  the  extent  he 
may  have  enriched  himself  by  the  objects  or  money  received  in  consequence 
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of  the  contract,  but  he  is  never  liable  for  a  greater  sum  than  that  received 
from  the  creditor. 

(2)  A  husband  is  not  legally,  but  is  in  honor,  bound  to  pay  the  debts 
contracted  by  his  wife  without  competent  authority,  express  or  implied,  un- 
less the  wife  possesses  separate  property  of  not  merely  nominal  value.  But 
the  husband  is  not  even  in  honor  bound  in  case  he  has  given  notice  not  to 
trust  the  wife. 

(3)  Debts  contracted  against  morality,  having  resulted,  for  example,  in 
the  seduction  or  prostitution  of  women,  or  the  publication  or  sale  of  obscene 
books  or  pictures. 

(4)  Debts  resulting  from  contracts  having  for  an  object  the  breaking  of 
the  public  peace  or  good  order  of  society,  or  the  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

(5)  Debts  impossible  to  prove  for  want  of  documents,  witnesses,  or  other 
evidence. 

(6)  Debts  resulting  from  contracts  informally  executed.  But  these  are 
seldom  debts  of  honor,  as  the  creditor  has  the  privilege  of  compelling,  within 
reasonable  time,  the  other  party  to  execute  the  contract  in  the  manner  and 
form  prescribed  by  law,  converting,  for  example,  an  oral  contract  into  a 
notarial  contract,  in  case  the  latter  is  legally  required. 

(7)  Debts  for  the  recovery  of  which  no  action  has  been  brought  within 
the  period  of  time  prescribed  by  law. 

(8)  Debts  of  a  bankrupt  remaining  unpaid  after  a  compromise  with  his 
creditors  executed  under  judicial  authority  and  superintendence.  To  com- 
pel creditors  to  enter  into  a  compromise  at  least  one  creditor  over  and  above 
one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  creditors  and  representing  not  less  than 
three-fifths  of  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  bankrupt  must  be  in  favor 
of  the  compromise.  In  all  other  cases  of  bankruptcy  the  bankrupt  remains 
legally  indebted  to  the  extent  that  his  debts  remain  unpaid  after  his  estate 
has  been  wound  up. 

GAMBLING   DEBTS. 

The  law  of  Spain  does  not  authorize  actions  at  law  to  recover  gambling 
debts;  but  he  who  loses  at  games  of  hazard  or  chance  and  voluntarily  pays 
the  sum  lost  can  not  reclaim  it,  unless  he  is  a  minor  or  other  person  legally 
deprived  of  the  administration  of  his  property,  or  unless  fraud  or  deceit  has 
vitiated  the  game.  Gambling  debts  are  therefore  debts  of  hpnor.  Bets,  in 
so  far  as  they  resemble  the  prohibited  games,  are  likewise  mere  debts  of 
honor.  Not  prohibited  are  gafnes  contributing  to  the  development  of  bod- 
ily strength  and  agility,  such  as  sword  practice ;  racing  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
or  in  carriages ;  games  of  ball,  and  others  of  similar  nature.  He  who  loses 
in  a  game  not  prohibited  is  legally  bound  to  pay.  The  judicial  authority, 
however,  may  not  entertain  an  action  for  such  losses  in  case  the  amount  at 
stake  should  be  considered  excessive,  or  the  tribunal  may  reduce  the  amount. 
To  the  extent  of  this  reduction  betting  debts  on  legal  games  are  debts  of 
honor. 
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DRINKING  DEBTS  AND   DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

All  debts  for  drinks  and  those  for  all  professional  services  are  debts  col- 
lectible by  law  and  therefore  not  debts  of  honor. 

DEBTS  OF  INSOLVENTS. 

Insolvents  who  afterwards  retrieve  their  position  will  not  usuaUy  pay 
their  debts  of  honor  incurred  before  the  act  of  insolvency,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  older  the  debt  and  the  longer  the  time  which  has  elapsed  before  the  in- 
solvent retrieves  his  position  the  less  is  the  chance  that  the  debt  will  be  paid. 

PROPORTION   OF  DEBTS   OF  HONOR  PAID. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  gamblers  pay  their  gambling  debts,  and  when 
these  are  paid  at  all  they  nearly  always  are  paid  in  full.  Of  all  other  debts 
of  honor,  not  gambling  debts,  probably  not  more  than  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  are  paid.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  debts 
of  honor  of  the  class  of  insolvents  mentioned  are  paid. 

The  foregoing  estimates  of  the  percentages  paid  on  the  different  classes 
of  debts  of  honor  refer  to  the  district  of  Denia  exclusively.  I  am  informed 
on  good  authority  that  these  percentages  are  different  in  other  parts  of  Spain, 
particularly  in  the  larger  cities. 

OUTLAWED   DEBTS. 

Debts  of  honor  being  defined  as  debts  not  collectible  at  law  and  "  out- 
lawed" debts  being  by  their  very  name  not  so  collectible,  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  considered  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances 
debts  of  honor  to  the  full  extent  of  the  meaning  of  that  term. 

With  the  exception  of  gambling  debts,  honorary  debts  are  not  more  gen- 
erally satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  in- 
volved. 

OSCAR  MALMROS, 

Consul  at  Detda. 


SWEDEN. 

DRINKING  AND   GAMBLING   DEBTS. 

A  running  account  at  a  grogshop  can  not  be  collected  at  law.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  law  in  this  case  is  to  discourage  overindulgence  among  the  work- 
ing people.     The  same  can  be  said  concerning  gambling  and  betting  debts. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

The  amount  due  for  services  of  a  physician  is  coniidercJ  a  debt  of 
honor.     It  is  always  left  to  the  individual  served  to  decide  how  much  he 
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will  pay,  but  it  is  expected  that  offer  of  payment  will  be  made  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  Failure  to  do  so,  however,  settles  the  account,  as  no  phjrsician 
would  attempt  to  collect  it,  it  being  considered  a  debt  of  honor. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  HAYDEN, 

Consul  at  Stockholm, 


SWITZERLAND. 

The  seven  interrogatories  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  concerning  debts 
of  honor  may,  as  to  Switzerland,  be  answered  in  a  general  way  as  follows : 

The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are  gambling,  betting,  and  drinking  debts ;  they  are  not 
collectible  at  law. 

By  custom  there  are  some  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are 
debts  of  honor. 

The  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed,  to  which 
debts  of  honor  are  paid  is  very  great. 

In  case  of  insolvency  debts  of  honor  are  usually  paid  if  the  debtor  sub- 
sequently retrieves  his  position. 

To  a  great  extent  outlawed  indebtedness  is  considered  a  matter  of  honor 
and  paid. 

Honorary  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  involved. 

I  may  add  that  under  the  general  Swiss  law  no  matters  or  things  can  be 
the  subject  of  a  contract  that  are  impossible  of  themselves,  contrary  to  law, 
or  against  public  morals.  No  legal  demand  can  be  made  for  payment  of 
gambling  and  betting  debts.  The  same  is  true  of  loans  and.  advances 
knowingly  made  for  gambling  and  betting  purposes.  Wares  and  papers 
bearing  the  character  of  gaming  or  betting  on  the  stock  exchange  come 
under  the  same  head.  Lottery  debts  can  only  be  legally  demanded  in  cases 
where  permission  for  the  undertaking  has  been  granted  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities. Nor  can  notes  signed  and  given  to  cover  betting  or  gambling 
debts  be  collected  by  law.  If,  however,  money  for  gambling  or  lottery 
debts  has  been  voluntarily  paid,  it  can  be  demanded  back  only  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  illegal  or  that  the  re- 
ceiver was  dishonest  in  obtaining  it 

S.  H.  M.  BYERS, 

Consul' General  at  St.  GalL 


TURKEY. 


Debts  which  have  no  legal  standing  are  gambling,,  betting,  and  stock- 
exchange  operations. 

Drinking  debts  are  collectible  at  law,  and  so  are  those  for  professional 
services.     When  a  physician  or  lawyer,  however,  has  stipulated  for  a  high 
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rate  of  fees  with  his  client  or  patient,  these  fees  can  be  modified  by  the  judge. 
The  decision  of  the  judge  fixes  the  sum  due,  according  to  equity  and  justice, 
in  the  light  of  the  special  circumstances  attending  the  matter  in  dispute  and 
consistent  with  the  existing  tariff  fixing  such  rates. 

WM.  ALBERT, 
Vu€- Consul' Generai  at  Constantinople. 


UNITED    KINGDOM. 

ENGLAND. 
DRINKING   AND   GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Under  30  and  31  Victoria,  called  the  tippling  act,  no  action  can  be 
brought  to  recover  money  for  ale,  porter,  beer,  cider,  or  perry  consumed  on 
the  premises.     Gambling  and  betting  debts  can  not  be  recovered. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

The  services  of  barristers  are  regarded  as  debts  of  honor,  their  fees  being 
paid  to  them  as  a  kind  of  honorarium  supposed  to  be  handed  with  the  brief, 
but  can  not  be  sued  for  at  law. 

PAYMENTS  OF  DEBTS  OF   HONOR. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred  or  as- 
sumed, debts  of  honor  are  paid,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  gentlemen  frequenting  the  turf  and  cricket  and  football  matches 
largely  meet  their  betting  obligations.  It  is,  however,  a  question  as  to  the 
extent  of  honor  the  losing  party  may  possess. 

In  cases  of  insolvency  debts  of  honor  are  very  seldom  paid  if  the  debtor 
subsequently  retrieves  his  position. 

Honorary  debts  are  not  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  involved. 

JOHN  JARRETT, 

Consul  a/  Birmingham. 


DRINKING  AND    GAMBLING   DEBTS. 

Drinking  debts  are  collectible  at  law,  though  gambling  and  betting  debts 
are  not. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES, 

The  barrister  and  the  physician  do  not  sue  for  professional  debts  due  them, 
but  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  break  down  all  artificial  distinctions  and 
to  place  the  barrister  and  the  doctor  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  profes- 
sional and  business  men.  If  my  memory  does  not  lead  me  astray,  a  physi- 
cian in  London  did  sue  a  year  or  two  ago  for  his  account  and  obtained 
judgment;  nor  did  the  faculty  subsequently  take  action  against  him.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  up  to  a  recent  period  there  was  a  sharp  line  drawn 
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between  the  physician  and  the  surgeon,  and  that  the  surgeon  was  not  and  is 
not  subject  to  the  same  disability  in  regard  to  suing  as  the  physician.  But 
most  surgeons  now  take  out  also  the  doctor's  degree ;  and,  with  other  dis- 
tinctions now  being  broken  down,  the  doctors'  disinclination  to  sue  will  fall. 
The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  give  the  barrister  the  same  opportunity  as 
everybody  else  of  recovering  in  the  courts  sums  due  him  professionally. 

PROPORTION   OF   DEBTS   OF  HONOR  PAID. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  any  exact  answer  to  a  question  asking  what 
proportion  of  debts  of  honor  is  paid.  In  some  classes  of  cases — for  in- 
stance, where  men  of  repute  would  underwrite  illegal  marine  risks  as,  for 
instance,  blockade-runners — such  obligations  would,  in  case  of  loss  of  vessel, 
be  paid  with  promptness.  Gambling  and  betting  debts  are  usually  paid  in 
full.  The  penalties  of  social  ostracism  are  so  severe  against  a  defaulter  in 
England  that  the  most  reckless  of  gamesters  will  pay  his  debts  of  honor — 
while  his  tradesmen  seek  in  vain  for  their  money. 

DEBTS  OF   INSOLVENTS. 

If  a  debtor  be  declared  a  bankrupt  in  England,  debts  of  honor  are,  of 
course,  not  proved  against  him;  and  they  remain  unsatisfied  and  still  due. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  certain  answer  can  be  given  about  matters 
usually  kept  secret. 

OUTLAWED   DEBTS. 

The  public  sense  is  strong  against  pleading  the  statute  of  limitations,  and 
it  is  usually  pleaded  only  to  get  rid  of  a  claim  that  the  debtor  objects  to  on 
other  grounds.  No  man  in  England  with  a  social  or  commercial  position  to 
lose  could  afford  to  plead  the  statute  against  a  just  claim. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

Honorary  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  involved.  But  this  can  obviously  only  be  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  at  best,  and  I  am  led  to  form  this  opinion  from  general 
knowledge  of  public  opinion  upon  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  classes 
of  debts.  My  belief  is  that  most  Englishmen  would  pay  their  debts  of 
honor  before  they  would  pay  their  legal  debts.  It  is,  however,  understood 
that  book-makers,  who  arrange  racing  bets  for  the  public,  lose  largely  by  bad 

debts. 

LORIN  A.  LATHROP, 

Consul  at  Bristol, 


In  response  to  circular  letter  from  the  Department,  dated  March  6, 
1892,  the  following  replies  are  transmitted,  received  from  the  West  Riding 
Bankers',  Merchants',  and  Traders'  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Trade; 
from  Messrs.  Bulmer  &  Lawson,  solicitors,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
being  derk  of  the  peace;  from  John  Bowling,  esq.,  the  official  receiver  in 
bankruptcy  and  a  practicing  solicitor;  smd  from  Stubbs'  mercantile  offices. 
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which  hold  a  place  in  Great  Britain  like  those  of  Dun's  and  of  Bradstreet's 
in  the  United  States. 

(i)  What  are  the  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature 
except  the  honor  of  the  debtor? 

To  this  interrogatory  Mr.  George  Fillingham,  secretary  of  the  West  Riding 
Bankers',  Merchants',  and  Traders'  Association,  answers:  '^ Gaming  and 
wagering  contracts.  But  there  have  been  decisions  that  money,  under  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  recovered  in  certain  betting  transactions." 

Messrs.  Bulmer  and  Lawson,  solicitors,  answer:  ''The  obligation  of  a 
solicitor  to  pay  a  barrister  or  counsel's  fees;  to  pay  betting  debts,  also  sums 
owing  for  small  quantities  of  intoxicants  not  drunk  on  the  premises;  to  pay 
money  to  a  woman  in  consideration  of  future  cohabitation,  etc." 

John  Bowling,  esq.,  official  receiver  in  bankruptcy,  answers:  ''Debts 
incurred  in  respect  of  the  following  illegal  considerations  are  not  recover- 
able: Where  consideration  is  immoral;  where  consideration  is  contrary  to 
public  policy  (acting  in  restraint  of  trade  or  marriage,  prejudicially  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  or  preventing  or  impeding  public  justice,  etc.); 
where  consideration  is  induced  by  fraud." 

The  manager  of  Stubbs'  mercantile  offices  answers:  "Obligations  with- 
out any  consideration  to  support  them  are  not  actionable." 

(2)  Are  drinking,  gambling,  and  betting  debts  collectible  at  law? 

To  this  interrogatory  Mr.  Fillingham  answers :  "I  assume  drinking  here 
means  obligations  incurred  at  retail  houses.  Speaking  generally,  I  answer 
the  question  in  the  negative." 

Messrs.  Bulmer  &  Lawson  answer:  "  No,  except  as  to  drinking  debts  in 
large  quantities  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises ;  and,  as  to  gambling  or 
betting  debts,  when  an  agent  has  actually  paid  the  debt  at  the  request  of 
another,  he  can  legally  recover  the  amount  from  his  principal." 

Mr.  John  Bowling  answers:  "Debts  for  drink  only  sold  on  credit  and 
consumed  on  the  premises  of  a  hotel,  inn,  or  beerhouse  are  not  recoverable ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  licensed  victualer  providing  food  and  liquors  to  a  guest 
or  traveler  the  amount  of  the  bill  is  recoverable.  Gambling  and  betting 
debts  are  not  recoverable  at  law." 

The  manager  of  Stubbs'  answers:  "The  courts  of  law  will  not  enforce 
payment  of  moneys  won  by  betting,  etc.,  as  between  the  parties;  they  are 
debts  of  honor  only.     I  do  not  know  what  drinking  debts  means." 

(3)  Are  there  any  obligations  for  professional  services  which  are  debts  of 
honor? 

To  this  interrogatory  Mr.  Fillingham  answers :  "  Fees  paid  to  counsel  for 
advocacy  are  honorary.  A  physician  who  is  registered  under  the  21  and 
22  Vict.,  c.  90,  and  who  is  not  prohibited  by  the  by-laws  of  any  collie  of 
physicians  from  suing  for  his  fees  can  recover  such  fees  in  all  cases." 

Messrs.  Bulmer  &  Lawson  answer :  "  Only  those  between  solicitor  and 
counsel." 

Mr.  John  Bowling  answers :  "The  fees  of  barristers  at  law  and  consulting 
physicians." 
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The  manager  of  Stubbs'  answers:  ''Yes;  those  rendered  by  counsel  and 
by  physicians.     These  are  prohibited  from  suing  for  their  fees." 

(4)  To  what  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed, 
are  debts  of  honor  paid? 

To  this  interrogatory  Mr.  Fillingham  answers:  "I  can  not  say  definitely. 
As  to  the  fees  of  professional  men,  cases  of  nonpayment  are  extremely  rare. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance." 

Messrs.  Bulmer  &  Lawson  answer:  ''Difficult  to  say.  The  great  ma- 
jority, we  believe,  are  paid." 

Mr.  John  Bowling  answers:  "I  can  not  give  any  information  in  answer 
to  this,  not  having  any  means  of  knowledge  on  the  subject." 

The  manager  of  Stubbs'  answers:  "Not  at  all.  The  whole  matter  is  one 
of  honor  solely." 

(5)  In  cases  of  insolvency,  are  debts  of  honor  usually  paid  if  the  debtor 
subsequently  retrieves  his  position  ? 

To  this  interrogatory  Mr.  Fillingham  answers:  "I  am  aware  of  several 

cases  where  this  has  not  been  done." 

Messrs.  Bulmer  &  Lawson  answer:  "  We  believe  very  seldom." 

The  manager  of  Stubbs'  answers :  "  There  is  no  general  rule.     Each  case 

would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  and  the  honor  of  the  individual." 

(6)  To  what  extent  is  outlawed  indebtedness  considered  a  matter  of  honor 
and  paid? 

Messrs.  Bulmer  &  Lawson  answer :  "  Can  not  say ;  but  we  should  think 
very  seldom." 

(7)  Are  honorary  debts  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  involved  ? 

To  this  interrogatory  Mr.  Fillingham  answers :  "I  believe  there  are  a 
great  number  of  people  who  are  more  anxious  to  pay  their  debts  of  honor 
than  their  legal  debts." 

Messrs.  Bulmer  &  Lawson  answer:  " Honorary  debts  are  so  small  in 
number  and  amount,  compared  with  legal  debts  arising  in  business  transac- 
tions, that  they  are  scarcely  worth  consideration  by  way  of  comparison." 

Mr.  John  Bowling  answers:  "Men  of  the  sporting  class  will  pay  their 
debts  of  honor  in  preference  to  others,  no  doubt,  in  proportion  to  personal 
risks  or  advantage.  If  such  debts  were  not  paid,  the  parties  would  not  be 
recognized  again  amongst  their  fraternity." 

The  manager  of  Stubbs'  answers:  "  This  is  no  question  of  law ;  it  is  one 

purely  of  morals." 

F.  H.  WIGFALL, 

Consul  at  Leeds. 


DRINKING  AND   GAMBLING   DEBTS. 


Drinking  debts  are  not  collectible  if  the  drink  is  of  an  intoxicating  nature 
and  consumed  on  the  premises  where  sold.  Gambling  and  betting  debts  are 
not  directly  recoverable  by  law,  although  the  judges  have  sanctioned  actions 
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which  are  indirectly  founded  on  such  claims.  The  following  examples  will 
probably  explain  the  law  on  this  subject :  If  A  bets  with  B  and  loses,  B  can 
not  recover ;  but  if  B  pays  money  to  C  which  has  been  lost  on  a  bet  made 
with  the  latter  by  B  on  A's  behalf,  B  can  recover  such  money  from  A. 

While  on  this  head,  it  might  be  as  well  to  mention  that  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  preparation  of  these  answers  (April  11,  189  a)  a  bill  which  had 
already  passed  the  House  of  Lords  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Commons 
making  agency  wagers  as  irrecoverable  in  the  courts  as  those  made  between 
principals,  and  it  appears  probable  that  such  bill  will  be  included  in  the  next 
batch  of  measures  receiving  the  royal  assent. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

The  fees  payable  to  barristers  at  law  are  debts  of  honor.  The  position 
of  this  matter  is  as  follows  :  The  fee  payable  to  a  barrister  is  an  honorarium, 
but  he  can  not  be  sued  for  negligence  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  work 
with  which  he  may  be  intrusted.  Of  course,  if  the  solicitor  who  employs 
him  has  received  fees  intended  for  him,  the  barrister  can  sue  for  money  had 
and  received  to  his  use ;  and  in  any  event  the  latter  can  lay  cases  for  non- 
payment before  the  law  societies,  who  will  generally  use  what  influence  they 
possess  to  see  that  the  barrister  is  treated  fairly.  Barristers  very  seldom 
adopt  the  former  of  the  two  courses,  viz,  suing  for  money  had  and  received 

to  their  use. 

THOS.  H.  SHERMAN, 

Consul  at  LiverpooL 

IRELAND.  . 
DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

In  Ireland  there  is  no  obligation  to  pay — 

(i)  Debts  barred  by  statutes  of  limitation.  Six  years  bar  ordinary  debts 
and  twenty  years  debts  under  seal  or  recognizances.  An  acknowledgment 
in  writing  signed  by  the  person  chargeable  thereby  during  either  of  these 
terms,  or  part  payment  of  the  debt,  or  payment  of  interest  on  account  will 
revive  the  debt,  and  the  statute  will  then  commence  to  run  anew. 

(2)  Small  debts  for  intoxicating  liquors  are  irrecoverable  under  the 
"  tippling  act."  Over  20J.  they  are  recoverable,  provided  it  is  for  one  en- 
tire and  complete  order. 

(3)  All  bets  and  wagers,  though  made  upon  a  lawful  game,  are  now  in- 
validated. No  action  can  be  brought  for  recovering  any  money,  stakes,  or 
valuable  thing  won  upon  a  wager. 

(4)  Debts  payable  by  an  arranging  trader  who  has  paid  a  composition  and 
carried  his  arrangement,  or  a  bankrupt  who  has  paid  his  composition  and  got 
his  certificate. 

(5)  A  legacy  left  by  a  deceased  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity,  the  deceased 
having  died  within  three  months  from  the  making  of  his  will.  The  charita- 
ble bequest  is  not  legally  payable,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  honor  whether 
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the  person  deriving  benefit  by  reason  thereof  should  pay  the  bequest  to  the 
charity. 

(6)  Debts  contracted  by  a  minor,  not  being  for  necessaries. 

PAYMENT  OP  DSBTS  OP  HONOR. 

It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  approximate  the  proportion  of  the  amounts  of 
debts  of  honor  incurred  to  the  amount  paid.  The  greater  proportion  of 
these  debts  of  honor  arises  from  bankruptcies  or  over  betting  transactions. 
A  man  once  a  bankrupt  seldom  again  obtains  an  affluent  position.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  bankrupt,  if  he  is  so  fortunate,  to  pay  all  his 
liabilities  in  full.  With  regard  to  betting  transactions,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
over  95  per  cent  of  the  bets  laid  are  paid.  A  case  of  outlawed  indebtedness 
being  paid  is  scarcely  known. 

With  regard  to  debts  of  honor  which  arise  out  of  betting  transactions, 
they  seem  to  be  more  generally  satisfied  in  full,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
involved,  than  legal  debts ;  but  scarcely  so  with  regard  to  the  other  debts  of 
honor  referred  to,  with  the  exception  of  debts  due  barristers  at  law. 

SAMUEL  G.  RUBY, 

Cimsul  at  Belfast 


DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

Among  the  various  obligations  which  in  this  country  have  no  legal  or 
binding  nature  except  the  honor  of  the  debtor  are: 

(i)  Gambling  and  betting  debts  which  depend  on  chance. 

(2)  Debts  incurred  for  drink  supplied  and  consumed  on  the  premises  of 
a  retail  house  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquors.  These  are  not  enforceable  at 
law  as  between  vender  and  purchaser  in  civil  action  after  the  purchaser  has 
left  the  house,  but  he  can  be  proceeded  against  criminally  if  it  is  clear  that 
he  obtained  drink  with  the  intention  of  defrauding. 

(3)  Debts  for  money  lent  on  goods  sold  to  minors  or  for  goods  sold  to 
married  women  if  extravagantly  unsuitable  to  their  rank  in  life. 

(4)  Debts  for  services  or  acts  performed  without  request  from  the  person 
directly  or  indirectly  benefited  thereby,  in  which  cases  no  subsequent  promise 
to  pay  for  the  act  or  service  will  in  law  bind  the  person  benefited,  unless 
such  promise  is  evidenced  by  writing  executed  in  manner  prescribed  by 
statute. 

(5)  Debts  or  contracts  involving  immoral  purposes;  indemnifying  against 
consequences  from  publishing  a  libel ;  indemnifying  a  sheriff  or  other  officer 
from  consequences  of  permitting  a  prisoner  to  escape  or  a  criminal  to  go  at 
large;  tending  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  any  .public  duty;  for 
restraint  of  trade  or  from  earning  a  livelihood ;  for  inducing  any  creditor  to 
abandon  opposition  in  bankruptcy  proceedings;  for  anything  opposed  to  an 
act  of  Parliament,  etc. 

No.  iss 6. 
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DEBTS   FOR   PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

Fees  due  to  certain  classes  of  professional  men  are  not  collectible  at  law. 
A  physician  can  not  sue  for  his  fees  if  the  institution  of  which  he  is  a  gradu- 
ate prohibits  such  a  proceeding.  Those  due  to  a  barrister  for  professional 
services  he  can  not  collect  by  law  from  the  client,  but  he  may  sue  a  solicitor 
having  charge  of  the  case  who  has  been  paid  the  fee  for  counsel  by  the 
client.  Fees  for  barristers  are  always  indorsed  on  the  briefs,  so  this  rule  of 
law  is  never  enforced. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OP  HONOR. 

There  are  no  statistics  showing  to  what  extent  debts  of  honor  are  paid. 
It  is,  however,  the  general  opinion  that  about  half  of  such  debts  are  paid 
sooner  or  later.  Very  often,  in  "good  society"  especially,  they  are  dis- 
charged, I  am  informed,  to  the  prejudice  of  more  legitimate  claims,  notably 
tailors'  and  shoemakers'  bills.  In  cases  of  insolvency,  debtors  who  retrieve 
their  position  sometimes,  but  it  is  believed  not  generally,  pay  their  debts  of 
honor.  Those  who  do  pay,  I  am  told,  are  usually  "club  men"  and  others 
of  similar  class,  who  would  not  be  socially  tolerated  in  their  set  if  they  left 
such  debts  unpaid.  I  find  myself  unable  to  say  to  what  extent  outlawed 
indebtedness  is  considered  a  matter  of  honor  and  paid.  "Not  at  all,  I 
should  say,"  a  prominent  real  estate  agent  and  stock  broker  of  Cork  re- 
marked to  me  when  I  put  the  question  to  him.  Debts  of  honor  are  usually 
paid  in  full,  if  at  all,  as  it  would  not  be  thought  that  such  a  debt  was  honor- 
ably discharged  if  it  were  only  paid  in  part. 

JOHN  J.  PIATT, 

Consul  at  Cork, 


It  is  difficult,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  to  give  specific  and  com- 
plete answers  to  some  of  the  interrogatories  submitted,  owing  to  the  want  of 
authentic  statistical  information.  The  answers  herewith  submitted  are  as 
comprehensive  as  they  can  be  made  under  the  circumstances. 

DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

The  interrogatory  as  to  the  various  obligations  which  have  no  legal  or 
binding  nature  except  the  honor  of  the  debtor  opens  up  the  question  of  the 
observance  of  contracts  which  are  void  either  at  common  law  or  by  statute. 
A  contract  which  is  void  has  no  legal  effect  and  binds  neither  party,  so  that 
its  performance  depends  upon  the  honor  of  the  contracting  parties.  Such 
contracts  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows :  Generally  speaking,  all  con- 
tracts entered  into  for  the  performance  of  an  immoral  act  or  an  act  which 
is  contrary  to  an  act  of  Parliament  or  to  the  public  policy  of  the  common 
law  are  void  and  have  no  legal  binding  effect ;  thus — 

Immoral  contracts  are  illegal.  Bonds,  agreements,  and  guaranties  to 
indemnify  persons  against  the  consequences  of  their  illegal  acts  are  void, 
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as  a  contract  to  indemnify  a  man  against  the  consequences  of  publishing  a 
libel  or  to  indemnify  a  sheriff  or  other  officer  of  the  law  against  the  pecuniary 
consequences  resulting  to  himself  for  his  permitting  a  prisoner  to  go  at  large 
or  committing  any  other  breach  of  duty. 

A  promise  of  a  client  to  his  solicitor  to  make  him  a  present  beyond  the 
scale  of  ordinary  legal  remuneration  is  void,  as  being  contrary  to  the  public 
policy  of  the  law;  and  so  are  all  contracts  between  solicitors  and  clients  for 
the  purchase  of  property  from  the  client  and  all  contracts  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  such  as  a  contract  tending  to  prevent  free  competi- 
tion or  to  influence  improperly  the  performance  of  public  duties,  as  a  con- 
tract with  a  member  of  the  legislature  to  induce  him  to  vote  in  a  particular 
way. 

Contracts  in  restraint  of  marriage,  as  being  opposed  to  public  policy,  are 
void,  except  where  the  restriction  is  against  marriage  with  one  specified 
person. 

Contracts  for  maintenance  and  champerty  are  void,  as  contracts  to  fur- 
nish money  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  lawsuits  in  which  the  party 
making  the  agreement  is  nowise  interested  and  with  which  he  has  no  just  or 
reasonable  ground  for  interference,  or  where  a  person  unwarrantably  agrees 
to  furnish  money  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  a  lawsuit  and  is  to  share  in 
advantages  thereof. 

Contracts  obstructing  or  interfering  with  the  administration  of  public 
justice  are  also  void,  as  agreements  to  pay  money  to  induce  a  party  to  sup- 
press evidence  qr  to  give  evidence  in  favor  of  one  side  only;  likewise  con- 
tracts prohibiting  parties  from  bringing  an  action  or  purporting  to  oust  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  except  agreements  to  refer  existing  or  future  dif- 
ferences to  arbitration. 

Contracts  in  fraud  of  masters  and  employers  are  void,  as  contracts  and 
agreements  to  recommend  parties  for  emplo3rment  in  offices  of  trust  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  of  money,  or  to  pay  money  in  consideration  of 
such  recommendation  entered  into  without  the  knowledge  of  the  employer. 

Contracts  in  general  restraint  of  trade  and  industry,  preventing  parties 
from  gaining  a  livelihood  in  any  particular  vocation,  are  void. 

Contracts  for  trading  purposes  with  subjects  of  a  sovereign  who  is  at  war 
with  this  country  are  void  and  can  not  be  enforced  here  on  the  return  of 
peace,  unless  made  in  pursuance  of  a  license  to  trade  granted  by  the  Crown. 

Contracts  in  contravention  of  the  policy  of  an  act  of  P^liament  are,  as 
before  mentioned,  illegal,  such  as  the  securities  for  the  payment  of  money 
to  a  particular  creditor  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  a  bank- 
rupt's discharge  or  to  abandon  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  etc. ;  so  also 
contracts  for  the  evasion  of  the  registry,  licensing,  and  excise  acts. 

Generally  speaking,  everything  in  respect  to  which  a  penalty  is  imposed 
by  statute  must  be  taken  to  be  a  thing  forbidden,  and  agreements  to  do  such 
things  are  absolutely  void.  Thus  agreements  for  illegial  partnerships  are 
void;  for  the  assumption  of  the  liability  on  account  of  the  absence  or  insuf- 
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ficiency  of  any  stamp  duty  on  an  instrument  in  writing ;  gaming  and  wager- 
ing contracts,  except  agreements  to  subscribe  or  contribute  towards  any 
prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  winner  of  any  lawful  game,  sport,  pastime,  or 
exercise.  But  all  bets,  even  at  lawful  games,  such  as  horse  races,  steeple 
chases,  and  foot  races,  are  illegal.  Notes,  bills,  and  mortgages  given  to 
secure  money  won  at  or  lent  for  play  are  void  as  between  the  original  parties, 
and  money  knowingly  lent  for  gaming  can  not  be  recovered. 

Lotteries  being  illegal,  contracts  with  respect  to  them  are  void. 

Contracts  for  sale  of  illegal  and  unjust  weights  and  measures  are* void. 

The  weight  and  measure  act,  1889,  requires  all  coal  to  be  sold  by  weight 
and  not  by  measure,  except  under  certain  conditions,  and  a  penalty  is  im- 
posed on  those  who  sell  otherwise. 

Contracts  in  contravention  of  the  revenue  laws  by  smuggling  are  void; 
thus  if  a  foreigner  makes  himself  a  direct  party  to  the  act  of  breaking  them, 
he  can  not  here  recover  the  fruits  of  his  illegal  act. 

Contracts  for  prohibited  services,  as  unauthorized  medical  practitioners, 
uncertified  solicitors,  and  brokers,  are  illegal,  and  the  stipulated  remunera- 
tion can  not  be  recovered. 

Contracts  for  the  pa3rment  of  work  otherwise  than  in  the  coin  of  the 
realm  are  illegal,  the  object  being  to  give  the  workmen  full  remuneration  for 
their  labor. 

As  regards  foreign  contracts,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  they  will  not  be  en- 
forced unless  they  are  valid  by  law  both  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
made  and  of  that  in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced. 

The  foregoing  will  show  the  general  nature  and  character  of  contracts 
the  performance  of  which  is  optional  with  the  contracting  parties. 

DRINKING  AND   GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Drinking,  gambling,  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible  by  law.  The 
statutes  55  Geo.  Ill,  c.  104;  59  Geo.  Ill,  c.  106;  and  37  and  38  Vic,  c. 
69,  regulate  drinking  debts,  the  effect  being  that  no  person  can  recover  any 
sum  of  money  or  demand  for  or  on  account  of  any  "spirituous  liquor"  sold 
in  Ireland  in  any  quantity  "less  than  2  quarts  at  any  one  time,"  where  the 
same  shall  be  used  and  consumed  in  the  house,  shop,  or  premises  in  which 
the  same  are  sold.  Tippling  debts  can  not,  therefore,  be  recovered  at  law. 
The  words  "spirituous  liquors"  are  included  in  the  definition  of  "intoxi- 
cating liquors,"  which  is  defined  as  "spirits,  wine,  beer,  porter,  cider,  and 
any  fermented,  distilled,  or  spirituous  liquors  which  can  liot,  according 
to  any  law  for  the  time  being  in  force,  be  legally  sold  without  a  license  from 
the  inland  revenue." 

The  statute  8  and  9  Vic,  c  109,  regulates  gaming  and  betting  debts 
and  enacts  that  no  action  or  suit  shall  be  brought  or  maintained  for  recover- 
ing money  or  any  valuable  thing  alleged  to  be  won  upon  any  wager,  or  which 
shall  have  been  c^^posited  in  the  hands  of  any  person  to  abide  the  event  on 
which  any  wager  shall  have  been  made.     It  has  been  decided  by  the  courts, 
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however,  that  the  statute  against  gaming  does  not  prevent  a  person  who  has 
employed  another  upon  commission  to  make  bets  for  him  from  recovering 
from  such  person  the  winnings  which  he  has  received  on  his  behalf. 

DEBTS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

If  the  employment  is  by  custom  of  a  purely  gratuitous  character,  the 
prima  fiacie  presumption  of  a  hiring  is  rebutted  as  soon  as  the  custom  is 
proved.  The  office  of  arbitrator  is  deemed  to  be  honorary;  and  a  person 
who  acts  as  such  can  not  charge  for  his  services,  unless  there  was  a  promise 
to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 

Barristers  likewise  exercise  a  profession  of  an  honorary  character  and  can 
not  maintain  an  action  for  remuneration  for  advice  or  advocacy  or  for  serv- 
ices auxiliary  to  the  service  of  an  advocate,  although  there  be  an  express  con- 
tract to  pay  them  a  stipulated  sum  for  such  services. 

A  physician  can  now  sue  for  his  services  if  he  is  registered  under  the 
medical  act  and  is  not  prohibited  by  the  college  to  which  he  belongs  from 
bringing  an  action  for  his  charges.  The  law  here  suggests  no  implied  prom- 
ise of  remuneration  in  respect  of  the  service  of  public  officers.  Where, 
therefore,  a  duty  is  imposed  by  statute  upon  a  public  officer  and  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  payment  of  any  remuneration,  no  action  can  be  maintained 
for  it. 

PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

In  the  absence  of  statistics,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed,  debts  of  honor  are  paid ;  but, 
from  inquiries  and  from  the  absence  of  complaints,  they  appear  to  be  gen- 
erally discharged.  In  cases  of  insolvency,  where  the  debtor  subsequently 
retrieves  his  position,  to  a  certain  extent  debts  of  honor  are  paid,  that  is,  the 
difference  between  the  composition  paid  and  the  full  debt,  but  not  generally. 
From  inquiries  it  appears  that  honorary  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in 
full  than  legal  debts  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  involved. 

ALEX.  J.  REID, 
Consul  at  DubUtu 


SCOTLAND. 

DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE, 

The  following  will  not  sustain  an  action  in  court : 
(i)  Obligations  to  give,  do,  or  abstain  from  doing  which  are  against  the 
express  prohibition  of  a  statute. 

(2)  Pactum  de  quota  litis,  or  a  bargain  by  an  advocate  or  law  agent  to 
receive,  in  remuneration  of  his  personal  services,  a  share  of  the  subject  in 
contest. 

(3)  An  obligation  by  a  client  to  pay  to  his  agent  a  sum  of  money  as  a 
gift  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  business  charges. 

(4)  Gambling  and  betting  debts. 
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DRINKING   AND   GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Gaming  and  betting  on  the  game  are  forbidden  in  Scotland.  The  poor 
of  the  parish  are  entitled  to  all  winnings  within  twenty-four  hours  above  loo 
merks,  and  notes  and  other  securities  for  gaming  debts  are  annulled.  The 
loser  of  money  above  ^lo  at  a  sitting  or  ^5^20  within  twenty-four  hours  is 
entitled  to  recover  it  from  the  winner.  Informers  may  bring  actions  for  the 
winnings  and  recover  triple  value,  one-half  going  to  themselves  and  the  other 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  As  to  debts  due  for  liquors  (wine  excepted),  no 
one  may  sud  for  the  price  of  spirituous  liquors,  unless  the  debt  shall  have 
been  contracted  bona  fide  to  the  amount  of  20s.  at  one  time  or  have  been 
contracted  for  spirituous  liquors  sold  and  consumed  elsewhere  than  on  the 
premises  where  sold  and  delivered  at  the  residence  of  the  purchaser  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  a  reputed  quart  at  once. 

JAMES  D.  REID, 
Commercial  Agent  at  DunfermUne, 


DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLB. 

Not  enforceable  is — 

(i)  Any  obligation  to  give,  do,  or  abstain  from  doing  which  is  against 
the  express  prohibition  of  a  statute. 

(2)  Any  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  subject-matter  of  a  pending 
lawsuit. 

(3)  Any  bargain  by  a  counsel  or  law  agent  to  receive,  in  remuneration 
of  his  professionar  services,  a  share  of  the  subject  or  thing  in  contest. 

(4)  Any  obligation  incurred  through  gaming  and  betting  on  the  game. 

(5)  Any  contract  for  the  sale  of  offices  of  public  trust  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  receipt  of  the  revenue,  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the 
public  departments  of  Government. 

(6)  Any  obligation  or  contract  immoral  or  contra  bonos  moresy  such  con- 
tracts, for  example,  as  encourage  crime ;  the  price  of  prostitution ;  contracts 
for  indecent  or  mischievous  things,  prejudicial  or  offensive  to  the  public,  or 
to  third  parties,  or  inconsistent  with  public  law  or  arrangements ;  or  money 
given  as  a  bribe  for  appointing  a  person  to  an  office. 

(7)  Any  wager  relative  to  mere  questions  of  sport. 

(8)  Any  bargain  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  shares  or  goods  where  neither 
party  intends  to  hold  and  deliver,  but  merely  to  pay  the  differences  of  value 
at  a  certain  time. 

(9)  Any  contract  inconsistent  with  public  policy,  such  as  any  obligation 
imposing  a  restraint  on  marriage,  marriage  brokerage,  or  obligations  for  a 
reward  or  influence  exerted  in  bringing  about  marriage. 

(10)  Any  obligation  in  restraint  of  the  liberty  of  the  person;  contracts 
tending  to  disturb  public  arrangements,  or  to  impede  the  course  of  justice, 
or  for  restraining  witnesses  from  giving  testimony ;  for  preventing  a  bankrupt 
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from  making  a  full  disclosure ;  for  compromising  felony  or  procuring  par- 
don ;  for  securing  indemnification  to  a  magistrate  or  jailer  against  the  escape 
of  a  prisoner ;  for  defeating  the  laws  against  slavery. 

(ii)  Any  contract  for  defeating  the  revenue  laws. 

(12)  Any  contract  inconsistent  with  the  national  war  policy. 

No  one  may  sue  for  the  price  of  spirituous  liquors,  unless  the  debt  shall 
have  been  bona  fide  contracted  to  the  amount  of  20s.  at  one  time  or  have 
been  contracted  for  spirituous  liquors  sold  to  be  consumed  elsewhere  than  on 
the  premises  where  sold  and  delivered  at  the  residence  of  the  purchaser  in 
quantities  not  less  than  a  reputed  quart  at  once. 

The  printer's  name  and  residence  is,  by  statute,  required  under  high 
penalties  on  the  first  and  last  leaf  of  each  book ;  and  if  this  requirement  is 
neglected  he  can  not  sue  for  the  price  of  printing. 

Sales  made  according  to  illegal  weights  and  measures,  contracts  regarding 
lotteries,  and  contracts  for  the  payment  of  wages  of  artisans  of  certain  kinds 
otherwise  than  in  money  are  void. 

No  one  can  receive  charges  for  medical  or  surgical  attendance  or  advice 
unless  he  is  registered  as  a  medical  practitioner,  nor  for  legal  proceedings  in 
a  court  of  law  unless  he  is  duly  certificated. 

DEBTS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

Barristers,  who  are  in  Scotland  called  advocates,  are  not  allowed  to  sue 
for  charges  for  professional  services.  They  are  usually  paid  by  an  honora- 
rium, sent  with  the  papers  instructing  them  in  the  case  in  which  they  are 
to  appear.  Formerly  medical  practitioners  could  not  sue  for  payment  of 
their  accounts,  but  now,  by  act  of  Parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  do  so. 

OUTLAWED   DEBTS. 

As  a  rule,  in  Scotland,  although  the  indebtedness  may  be  outlawed  or 
prescribed,  the  creditor  can  sue  for  recovery,  the  proof  of  the  debt,  however, 
being  limited  to  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  debtor. 

LEVI  W.  BROWN, 
Consul  at  Glasgow. 


DRINKING  AND  GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

The  act  9  Anne,  c.  14,  declares  that  all  bills,  etc.,  granted  for  gambling 
debts  should  be  deemed  fraudulent  and  void ;  but  the  act  5  and  6  Will.  IV, 
c.  41,  repeals  the  nullity  and  enacts  that  such  bills  shall  only  be  deemed  as 
granted  for  an  illegal  consideration,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  they  are 
effectual  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder  to  whom  the  same  have  been 
indorsed  before  they  became  payable,  the  party  who  pays  having  recourse 
against  the  original  receiver  of  the  seciirity. 
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No  one  can  collect  the  price  of  spirituous  liquors  drunk  on  the  premises 
at  the  time,  provided  that  the  amount  is  less  than  ^4.86  or  unless  contracted 
for  liquor  sold  to  be  consumed  elsewhere  than  on  the  premises  where  sold. 

PAYMENT   OF   DEBTS  OF   HONOR. 

As  to  the  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed,  to 
which  debts  of  honor  are  paid,  it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately,  as  it  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  honor  of  the  individual.  No  statistics  are  available 
and  no  records  kept. 

Speaking  of  the  Scotch  people,  I  should  say  that  a  legal  debt  would  be 
paid  before  a  debt  of  honor  would  be  considered.  After  the  legal  debt  is  dis- 
charged it  depends  upon  the  individual  who  retrieves  his  position  whether 
the  debt  of  honor  receives  attention. 

Outlawed  debts  are  often  paid  in  this  country,  but  there  are  no  means  of 
knowing  to  what  extent. 

I  should  consider  that  legal  debts,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  involved, 
are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  debts  of  honor. 

WALLACE  BRUCE, 

Consul  at  Leith. 


WALES. 

DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

Of  the  various  obligations  which  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except 
the  honor  of  the  debtor  are  those  which  can  be  enforced  only  when  in 
writing.  The  most  important  of  these  are  such  as  come  under  the  statute  of 
frauds  and  Lord  Tenderden's  act,  grants  of  annuities,  sales  or  assignments 
of  copyrights,  and  sales  or  transfers  of  ships. 

Obligations  arising  relative  to  the  sale  of  personal  property;  the  contracts 
of  infants,  lunatics,  and  idiots ;  and  the  liabilities  of  sureties  are  governed 
by  laws  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Debts  are  barred  by  the  various  statutes  of  limitation,  and  parol  contracts 
are  void  unless  made  for  a  consideration.  By  the  Lord's  Day  act  no  work, 
except  deeds  of  charity  and  necessity,  are  allowed  to  be  performed  on  Sun- 
day, and  no  action  can  be  maintained  therefor. 

No  debt  for  a  sum  less  than  20s,  incurred  on  account  of  spirits  consumed 
on  the  premises  is  recoverable.  If  consumed  off  the  premises,  having  been 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  his  residence  in  quantities  not  less  than  a  quart 
at  any  one  time,  it  is  otherwise.  Debts  for  ale,  porter,  beer,  or  cider  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  are  not  recoverable. 

Gaming  and  wagering  contracts  are  illegal  and  void.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  subscriptions  or  contributions,  or  agreements  to  subscribe  or 
contribute,  for  or  toward  any  plate,  prize,  or  sum  of  money  to  be  awarded 
to  the  winner  of  any  lawful  game,  sport,  pastime,  or  exerciae.     But  this 
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reservation  does  not  apply  to  two  persons  depositing  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  third  to  await  the  result  of  a  lawful  game  between  the  two. 

Wagers  on  horse  racing  are  void  j  and  a  promise  by  a  principal  to  pay 
his  betting  agent  any  sum  of  money,  fee,  commission,  or  other  reward  in 
respect  of  any  gaming  contract  or  services  relating  thereto  by  the  agent  is 
null  and  void. 

Action  in  favor  of  the  payee  will  not  lie  on  a  promissory  note  taken  for 
a  wager  on  a  horse  race;  but,  if  the  note  is  transferred,  the  holder  can  main- 
tain an  action,  even  though  he  knew  the  purpose  for  which  the  note  was 
given. 

Obligations  for  professional  services  by  a  barrister  are  debts  of  honor. 
So  with  physicians,  surgeons,  chetnists,  dentists,  apothecaries,  or  veterinary 
surgeons,  unless  duly  registered.  Druggists  and  chemists  can  not  sue  for 
advice,  and  an  ordinary  practitioner  duly  registered  under  the  medical  acts 
can  not  recover  for  medicine  and  attendance,  except  in  a  surgical  case. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF   HONOR. 

As  to  what  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred,  debts  of  honor 
are  paid,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Barristers' 
fees  are  usually  secured  by  the  solicitor,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most 
people  who  employ  physicians  pay  for  their  services.  The  cases  of  insol- 
vent debtors  retrieving  their  position  and  paying  their  debts  of  honor  and 
of  outlawed  indebtedness  being  considered  a  matter  of  honor  and  paid  are 
so  rare  as  to  be  lost  to  view  in  the  clouds  of  such  cases  where  no  payment  is 
made.     As  one  prominent  lawyer  of  Swansea  pointedly  puts  it — 

The  comparatively  vast  amount  of  law  known  by  the  populace  makes  the  cases  where 
debts  of  honor  can  possibly  arise  so  rare,  except  in  the  professions  where  duties  are  honorary, 
that  great  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  their  birth;  and,  if  they  are  bom  at  all,  they  are  gen- 
erally brought  into  exbtence  by  the  very  class  of  people  to  whom  it  can  be  safely  said  honor 
is  unknown. 

CHARLES  M.  HOLTON, 

Commercial  Agent  at  Swansea, 


GIBRALTAR. 
DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

All  bets  and  wagers,  though  made  upon  a  lawful  game,  are  invalidated; 
but  the  stakes  of  a  cricket  match,  boat  race,  and  such  like  may  be  recov- 
ered of  the  stakeholder  who  may  unlawfully  detain  them.  Also,  any  sub- 
scription, contribution,  or  agreement  to  subscribe  or  contribute,  for  or 
towards  any  plate,  prize,  or  sum  of  money  to  be  awarded  to  winners  of  any 
lawful  game,  sport,  pastime,  or  exercise. 

Drinking,  gambling,  and  betting  debts  are  not  recoverable  by  law. 
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DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

Professional  services  are  not  considered  debts  of  honor,  but  are  recov- 
erable, in  case  of  dispute  or  contention,  by  the  ordinary  legal  process. 

PAYMENT   OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

It  is  seldom  that  such  a  circumstance  occurs  as  an  insolvent  retrieving  his 
position  and  paying  his  debts  of  honor ;  but  such  cases,  though  rare,  have 
happened,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  Outlawed  indebtedness  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  party  indebted. 
Honorary  debts,  though  they  can  not  be  sued  for,  often  take  precedence  of 
legal  ones. 

HORATIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 

Consul  at  Gibraltar. 


AMERICA. 

CANADA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  prepared  by  Capt.  W. 
N.  Ponton,  A.  M.,  vice-consul  and  a  lawyer  of  high  standing  in  this  city : 

DEBTS  NOT    COLLECTIBLB. 

The  following  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law : 

(i)  Debts  incurred  or  contracted  dnring  infancy  (under  21),  except  for  necessaries  salt* 
ble  for  station  in  life,  unless  confirmed  by  writing  after  21. 

(2)  Outlawed  debts  barred  by  statute  of  limiution — simple  contracts  after  six  years,  cove- 
nants after  twenty  years — ^unless  revived  by  written  promise. 

(3)  Guaranty  for  the  debt  of  another,  if  verbal  only. 

(4)  Debts  the  direct  result  of  a  Sunday  contract 

(5)  Debt  of  an  indorser  on  an  unprotested  bill  or  promissory  note  after  maturity,  if  not 
notified  of  dishonor. 

(6)  Ill^al  debts  and  bets  where  the  money  is  not  in  the  hands  of  stakeholder. 

(7)  Promise  to  pay  without  previous  request  or  consideration. 

(8)  Brokers'  margins  in  stocks,  wheat,  etc.,  in  future. 

(9)  Certain  contracts  void  under  statute  of  "  fi:auds"  not  being  in  writing. 

GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Money  in  hands  of  stakeholder  may  be  recovered  from  him  by  winner  of  bet  if  the  other 
party  has  not  notified  the  stakeholder  not  to  pay  it  over.  Gambling,  of  course,  is  forbidden 
as  a  criminal  act  where  it  involves  an  element  of  fraud,  and  is  strictly  forbidden  in  any 
licensed  hotel  or  tavern.  Games  of  chance,  guessing  beans,  fakes,  etc.,  are  ill^al;  so  are  all 
lotteries  in  Ontario,  but  not  in  Quebec.  The  law  refuses  to  interfere  between  two  equal 
wrongdoers  and  leaves  certain  questions  to  be  decided  in  faro  conscientia. 

DEBTS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

The  fees  both  of  barristers  and  of  physicians  and  surgeons  were  formerly  honoraria  and 
are  so  technically  yet,  but  are  made  collectible  under  special  statutes.  The  fees  of  clergymen 
for  marriages,  etc.,  are  pure  debts  of  honor.  Retainers  and  refi^hers  of  counsel  are  debts  of 
honor  unless  in  writing. 

PROPORTION  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR  PAID. 

Not  10  per  cent  of  unprotected  indorsers'  debts  or  of  verbal  guaranties  ire  paid,  but  25 
per  cent  of  outlawed  debts  and  infants'  debts  are  paid.  Liquor  debts  and  bets  are  generally 
paid,  and  also  gambling  and  turf  debts  by  those  who  continue  to  risk  their  money  in  this  way. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  margins. 

DEBTS  OF  INSOLVENTS  AND  OUTLAWED  INDEBTEDNESS. 

There  is  no  legal  release  of  insolvents  by  act  of  law  in  Canada. 

I  would  say  about  25  per  cent  of  outlawed  debts  are  paid.  The  decbions  of  judges 
make  the  defense  of  the  statute  of  limitation  a  meritorious  one.  «  Let  no  suits  be  immortal 
while  litigants  are  mortaL" 

S.  H.  DENEEN, 

Consul  at  Belleville. 
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DEBTS   FOR   PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

Debts  barred  by  statutes  of  limitation  and  those  due  from  discharged  in- 
solvents may  be  named  as  having  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor.  It  was  formerly  a  rule  of  law  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario that  barristers,  physicians,  clerg3rmen,  and  arbitrators  could  not  enforce 
payment  for  their  services  in  a  court  of  law ;  there  are  now  several  statutes 
under  which  they  may  do  so.  The  only  exception  may  perhaps  be  that  of  the 
clergyman,  who  would  probably  be  required  to  show  an  actual  contract- 
something  more  than  an  implied  agreement  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  person 
for  whom  the  service  was  performed. 

DRINKING  AND  GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

In  the  division  courts,  where  the  jurisdiction  extends  to  f  loo  on  ac- 
counts and  ^200  on  amounts  ascertained  by  the  signature  of  defendant,  it  is 
expressly  enacted  that  the  court  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  in  the  following 
cases :  (i)  Actions  for  any  gambling  debt ;  (2)  actions  for  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  drunk  in  a  tavern  or  alehouse;  (3)  actions  on  notes  of  hand 
given  wholly  or  in  part  in  consideration  of  a  gambling  debt  or  for  such 
liquor. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

In  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed,  debts  of  honor  may 
be  said  to  be  practically  paid  in  full. 

It  is  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  for  an  insolvent  to  pay  his  discharged 
debts,  even  though  he  subsequently  retrieves  his  position.  The  moral  obli- 
gation is,  however,  a  valid  consideration  to  support  a  new  promise  to  pay, 
and  such  new  promise  may  be  enforced  by  law. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  to  any  appreciable  extent  outlawed  debts  are  ever 
considered  debts  of  honor  and  paid  as  such. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  debts  of  honor  are  more  frequently  satisfied  in 
full  than  legal  obligations  in  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  collect  by  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

LOTON  S.  HUNT, 

Consul  at  Gue^h. 


DRINKING    AND   GAMBLING   DEBTS. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  of  Canada,  drinking, 
gambling,  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible,  but  depend  wholly  on  the 
honor  of  the  debtor.  The  rule  of  law  is  that  no  action  can  be  brought  for 
the  recovery  of  any  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  drunk  in  a  tavern  or  alehouse. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  person  supplying  the  same  is  licensed  to 
sell  or  not 
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As  to  gambling  and  betting  debts,  the  law  is  that  the  division  court  shall 
have  no  jurisdiction  to  try  any  action  for  any  gambling  debt  or  actions  on 
notes  of  hand  given  wholly  or  partly  in  consideration  of  a  gambling  debt ; 
and  the  law  also  provides  that  all  notes,  bonds,  etc.,  given,  granted,  drawn, 
or  entered  into,  where  the  consideration  is  wholly  or  partly  in  consideration 
of  a  gambling  debt  or  for  any  money  knowingly  lent  or  advanced  for  gaming 
or  betting  to  any  person  at  the  time  of  play,  etc.,  shall  be  utterly  void,  frus- 
trate, and  of  no  effect  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatever. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  betting  and  gambling  transactions,  where  the 
money  has  been  paid,  the  law  will  not  assist  either  party. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Ontario,  bills  and  accounts  of  barristers,  at- 
torneys, physicians,  etc.,  for  professional  services  are  collectible. 

PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

If  the  question  as  to  what  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred 
or  assumed,  debts  of  honor  are  paid  means  what  proportion  can  be  collected, 
the  above  answers  are  sufficient,  that  is,  that  no  proportion  at  all  can  be  re- 
covered ;  but,  if  the  question  means  to  what  extent  people  pay  such  debts 
voluntarily,  I  believe  they  are  in  general  paid  if  the  parties  are  able. 

In  cases  of  insolvency,  debts  of  honor  are  not  usually  paid,  even  if  the 
debtor  subsequently  retrieves  his  position.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  in- 
stance of  its  being  done.  In  Canada  there  is  at  present  no  insolvent  law 
providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  debtor,  and  he  can  only  obtain  a  release 
from  the  claims  of  his  creditors  by  their  voluntary  act  and  consent. 

As  a  general  rule,  outlawed  indebtedness  is  never  paid ;  but,  of  course, 
there  are  exceptions.  A  person  can  sue  on  an  outlawed  debt,  and,  unless 
the  statute  of  limitations  is  specially  pleaded  at  the  trial,  judgment  is  given 
on  the  same.  An  executor  is  not  compelled  to  taJce  advants^e  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations,  and  may,  in  his  representative  capacity,  satisfy  the  con- 
science of  the  testator. 

Honorary  debts  are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  more  generally  satisfied  in 
full  than  legal  debts  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  involved. 

G,  F.  BRADPIELD, 
Commercial  Agent  at  Morrisburg. 


DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 


In  Nova  Scotia,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  class  of  obligations  which  are 
not  legally  binding  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  New  England  States.  Drink- 
ing, gambling,  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law. 
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PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  to  what  extent  debts  of  honor  are  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed.  I  believe  the  percentage  here 
or  elsewhere  would  be  very  small;  5  per  cent  would  be  a  high  estimate. 

In  cases  of  insolvency,  where  the  debtor  subsequently  retrieves  his  posi- 
tion, debts  of  honor  are  not  usually  paid.  There  are  a  few  men  in  most 
communities  who  would  subsequently  pay  if  able ;  but  the  proportion  is, 
in  my  opinion,  small. 

I  should  say  that  outlawed  debts  are  paid  to  only  a  small  extent.  I  think 
5  per  cent  would  be  a  liberal  estimate. 

Honorary  debts  are  not  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts 
in  proportion  to  the  sum  involved.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
moderate  betting  and  gambling  debts  are  generally  paid,  even  when  the 
money  is  not  ''put  up.''  Some  men  who  bet  and  gamble  have  a  sort  of 
pride  and  sense  of  honor  that  induce  them  to  pay  such  debts.  Their  occu- 
pation would  be  gone  if  they  made  it  a  practice  to  dishonor  such  claims. 
Probably  the  payment  of  such  debts  of  honor,  if  of  large  amount,  are  gen- 
erally secured  to  the  winner  by  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  or 
umpire.  But,  not  being  familiar  with  this  particular  subject,  I  can  not  speak 
from  actual  knowledge. 

WAKEFIELD  G.  FRYE, 

Consul-  General  at  IfaUfax. 


DRINKING    AND   GAMBLING   DEBTS. 

Gambling  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law  in  all  this  province, 
with  the  exception  of  Charlottetown.  The  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
known  as  the  Canada  temperance  act,  or  Scott  act,  is  in  force.  That  act  for- 
bids sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  sacramental  and  medicinal 
purposes  and  for  purposes  of  art.  The  price  of  any  liquor  sold  where  the 
act  is  in  force,  except  for  above-named  purposes,  can  not  be  recovered  at 
law.  The  act  referred  to  may  be  adopted  by  any  city  or  county  at  its  option. 
The  act  is  not  in  force  in  this  city,  and  there  is  no  license  act  or  law  in  any 
way  restraining  sale  of  liquors ;  consequently  here,  I  think,  the  price  of  liquor 
sold  could  be  recovered  at  law. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

The  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed,  to  which 
debts  of  honor  are  paid  is  high.  I  should  say  such  debts  are  pretty  generally 
paid.     Any  person  repudiating  such  a  debt  stands  low  in  public  estimation. 

Cases  where  an  insolvent  person  retrieves  his  position  and  is  able  to  pay 
his  debts  in  full  are  very  rare. 
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The  plea  of  statute  of  limitation  is  not  often  set  up,  nor  are  actions  on 
outlawed  debts  often  brought. 

I  should  say  that  honorary  debts  are  not  more  generally  satisfied  in  full 
than  legal  debts  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  involved. 

I.  C.  HALL, 
Consul  at  Charhttetown. 


DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  value  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are  gaming  debts,  debts  for  liquor  drunk  upon  the 
premises,  debts  contracted  for  illegal  or  immoral  purposes  incompatible  with 
public  order,  and  outlawed  debts,  or,  as  they  are  called  here,  "proscribed 
debts." 

DRINKING  AND   GAMBLING    DEBTS. 

Drinking  and  gambling  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law;  but,  by  articles 
1927  and  1928  of  the  civil  code  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  certain  betting 
debts  are  collectible. 

Article  1927.  There  is  no  right  of  action  for  the  recovery  of  money,  or  any  other  thing 
claimed  under  a  gaming  contract  or  a  bet.  Bat  if  the  money  or  thing  have  been  paid  by  the 
losing  party,  he  can  not  recover  it  back,  unless  fraud  be  proved. 

Article  1928.  The  denial  of  the  right  of  action  declared  in  the  preceding  article  is 
subjected  to  exception  in  favor  of  exercises  for  promoting  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  and  other 
lawful  games  which  require  bodily  activity  or  address.  Nevertheless,  the  court  may,  in  its 
discretion,  reject  the  action  when  the  sum  demanded  appears  to  be  excessive. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

Professional  debts  are  collectible  at  law,  according  to  tariffs  made  and 
provided.  When  the  tariff  has  not  so  provided,  retainers  of  lawyers,  charges 
of  physicians,  notaries,  etc.,  if  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  are  collect- 
ible at  law;  if  the  tariff  has  not  provided  for  such  services,  and  if  no  such 
agreement  has  been  made,  the  courts  will,  according  to  circumstances,  grant 
a  moderate  fee — quantum  meruit 

PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS  OF   HONOR. 

The  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  assumed  or  incurred,  to  which 
debts  of  honor  are  paid  is  very  slight.  There  are  exceptions  where  these  debts 
are  paid,  but  it  is  not  generally  done ;  at  least  there  are  no  statistics  to  show 
to  what  extent  it  is  done.  People  here,  as  elsewhere,  usually  guide  their 
consciences  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

There  are  cases  where  debts  of  insolvents  have  been  paid  by  those  who 
have  retrieved  their  positions,  yet  it  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

The  extent  td  which  outlawed  indebtedness  is  considered  a  matter  of 
honor  and  paid  is  very  small  in  practice,  though,  of  course,  in  theory  every- 
body would  proclaim  the  sacredness  of  debts  of  honor. 
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Honorary  debts  are  not  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  involved ;  on  the  contrary,  much  less. 

FREDERICK  M.  RYDER, 

Consul  at  Quebec. 


MEXICO. 

DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 


In  replying  to  this  and  also  to  the  several  inquiries  under  the  same  gen- 
eral subject,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  answers  are  based  upon  the  laws  and 
customs  as,  I  am  informed,  they  now  exist  in  this  State  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Under  the  severe  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  collection  of  all 
debts,  there  seems  really  to  exist  but  one  debt  of  honor,  to  wit,  a  gambling 
debt.  Drinking  and  betting  debts  are  said  to  be  collectible  at  law ;  but, 
gambling  being  prohibited  by  law,  debts  of  this  character  are  not  collectible 
by  legal  process. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS   OF  HONOR. 

Debts  of  honor  are  paid  when  contracted  by  gentlemen.  I  have  no  in- 
formation by  which  to  determine  in  what  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred 
or  assumed  they  are  paid. 

An  insolvent  very  rarely  retrieves  his  fortune;  in  fact,  a  leading  merchant 
of  twenty-five  years*  standing  tells  me  that  he  has  never  known  but  one  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  this  city.  The  insolvent  in  this  case  was  an  American 
citizen  and  is  now  a  large  property-owner. 

Among  the  native  Mexican  population  generally,  an  outlawed  indebted- 
ness is  considered  canceled,  and  to  take  the  benefit  of  such  exemptions 
carries  with  it  no  unfavorable  criticism  among  his  own  people.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  stated  in  this  connection  that  almost  all  large  and  reputable  business 
enterprises  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  are  careful  to  preserve  their 
business  honor ;  and  this  condition  of  affairs,  I  am  credibly  informed,  ob- 
tains in  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 

The  general  rule,  I  am  told,  and  particularly  among  people  of  small 
means,  is  to  satisfy  debts  of  honor  last. 

All  obligations  contracted  for  professional  services  have  the  same  legal 
status  as  debts  incurred  in  any  other  manner. 

JAMES  F.  McCASKEY, 

Consul  at  Acapuko. 


DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 


The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are^  generally  speaking,  gambling,  drinking,  betting,  and 
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Drinking,  gambling,  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law,  except 
in  case  one  buys  his  ''drinks,*'  not  by  the  glass,  but  by  the  bottle  and  in 
larger  quantities,  when  the  debtor  can  be  required  by  law  to  pay. 

PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS   OF  HONOR. 

Debts  of  honor  are  generally  paid  in  full,  unless  otherwise  arranged 
between  the  interested  parties  and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  creditor. 

In.  cases  of  insolvency,  debts  of  honor  are  usually  paid  if  the  debtor  sub- 
sequently retrieves  his  position. 

Among  gentlemen  here  there  is  no  such  thing  as  outlawed  indebtedness, 
and  they  will  always  acknowledge  a  debt  of  honor,  although  it  may  have 
become  outlawed.  At  times  they  may  be  a  little  slow  in  meeting  their 
obligations,  but  they  will  rarely  ever  repudiate  them. 

Honorary  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  involved. 

WM.  HEIMKfi, 
Vtce-  Consul  at  Chihuahua. 


Among  the  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  in 
this  country  except  the  honor  of  the  debtor  are  those  which  are  proscribed 
after  the  limit  of  time  stipulated  by  law.  Debts  for  goods  sold  to  retailers 
are  binding  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  while  those  for  goods  sold  to  con- 
sumers are  outlawed  or  prescribed  after  three  years. 

Gambling  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law,  with  the  exception  of  bets  on 
races,  billiards,  or  other  games  not  prohibited  by  law. 

In  cases  of  insolvency  the  debtor  is  also  bound  legally  for  twenty  years, 
and  but  very  few  cases  have  been  known  to  have  been  settled  as  debts  of 
honor,  even  though  the  party  should  have  retrieved  his  position. 

Gambling  debts  are  paid  regularly  as  debts  of  honor. 

JAS.  VIOSCA,  Jr., 
Vice-  Consul  at  La  Faz, 


DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

All  obligations  arising  from  the  purchase  of  merchandise  or  property  of 
any  kind  are  debts  of  honor  and  not  collectible  at  law,  unless  the  creditor 
holds  the  debtor's  note  for  the  amount.  This  applies  only  to  transactions 
done  in  this  country.  Debts  for  merchandise  purchased  in  foreign  countries 
are  collectible  at  law  if  it  is  proven  that  the  transaction  took  place. 

Drinking  debts  are  collectible  at  law,  but  gambling  and  betting  debts 
are  not. 

No.  iss 7. 
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DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SBRVICXS. 

Professional  indebtedness  is  but  a  matter  of  honor  merelj.  Debts  for 
medical  services  are  to  some  extent  considered  debts  of  honor,  but  are  col- 
lectible at  law  the  same  as  for  other  professional  services. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

It  is  said  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  debts  of  honor  are  paid.  Gam- 
bling debts  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  fully  and  promptly  paid.  * 

In  cases  of  insolvency  debts  of  honor  are  often  paid  if  the  debtor  sub- 
sequently retrieves  his  position. 

Outlawed  indebtedness  is  considered  a  matter  of  honor  and  paid  to  the 
extent  of  about  75  per  cent. 

It  is  difficult  to  directly  answer  the  question  whether  honorary  debts  are 
more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
involved.  The  debts  of  honor  that  are  satisfied  are  usually  paid  in  full. 
Legal  debts  are  almost  always  paid  in  full,  except  in  cases  of  insolvency. 
Some  kinds  of  debts  of  honor  become  legal  debts  upon  their  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  debtor. 

JOHN  G.  WASTE, 

Vice-Consul  at  Matamoras. 


DEBTS  OF  HONOR  AND  THEIR  PAYMENT. 

"Debts  of  honor"  (so  called)  are  gambling,  betting,  etc. 

Drinking  is  a  debt  collectible  at  law,  while  gambling  and  betting  debts 
are  not. 

Professional  services  are  collectible  under  the  law.  I  know  of  none  that 
would  come  outside  of  this  class. 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  amount  of  so-called 
'Mebts  of  honor"  is  paid.  In  many  cases  the  whole  debt  is  paid  soon 
or  after  some  time.  In  other  cases  none  is  paid.  It  depends  entirely  upon 
the  person  and  circumstances. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  an  insolvent  debtor,  once  legally  dis- 
charged by  the  court,  usually  pays  all  he  has  been  discharged  from,  because 
there  are  no  statistics  of  such  transactions  available.  I  have  known  one  or 
two  who  did  subsequently  pay  up,  but  I  have  heard  directly  or  indirectly  of 
many  more  who  did  not  and  are  not  ever  likely  to.  It  is  altogether  too  un- 
certain a  matter  to  predicate  an  opinion. 

I  do  not  think  that  honorary  debts  are  as  generally  satisfied  in  full  as 
legal  debts  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  involved. 

WARNER  P.  SUTTON, 
Consul-General  at  Nuevo  Laredo, 
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CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

HONDURAS. 

DEBTS  OF   HONOR  AND   THEIR  PAYMENT. 

The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are  gambling  and  betting  debts. 

Debts  for  drink  are  collectible;  gambling  and  betting  debts  are  not. 

All  obligations  for  professional  services  are  collectible  at  law. 

The  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed,  to  which 
debts  of  honor  are  paid  is  probably  one-half  or  less. 

As  to  payment,  in  cases  of  insolvency,  of  debts  of  honor  if  the  debtor 
subsequently  retrieves  his  position,  I  have  been  unable  to  And  a  case  in 
point,  and  can  not  therefore  give  a  definite  answer  fo  this  question. 

There  is  no  statute  of  limitations  in  this  Republic;  therefore,  there  is  no 
"outlawed  indebtedness." 

Honorary  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  involved;  probably  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2. 

JAMES  J.  PETERSON, 

Consul  at  Tegucigalpa. 


NICARAGUA. 

DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLB. 


The  general  rule  regarding  obligations  in  Nicaragua  is  that  all  are  sus- 
ceptible of  judicial  fulfillment  except  those  hereinafter  specified,  as  follows : 

(i)  Contracts  made  by  persons  incapacitated  from  obligating  themselves 
according  to  law,  as  married  women  and  minors. 

(2)  Civil  obligations  that  are  extinguished  by  prescription. 

(3)  Obligations  that  are  not  recognized  in  law  for  want  of  proof. 

(4)  Those  obligations  that  proceed  from  acts  which  have  failed  to  meet 
the  requirements  demanded  by  law,  as  the  payment  of  a  bequest  made  in  a 
will  which  is  not  strictly  in  proper  form. 

(5)  Those  debts  that  come  from  gambling  or  from  a  wager. 
However,  if  a  person  who  is  excluded  by  law  from  making  contracts  has 

contracted  an  obligation  and  voluntarily  complies  with  its  provisions,  being 
a  person  capable  of  conducting  his  own  affairs,  he  can  not  afterwards  judi- 
cially recover  on  learning  his  rights. 

Gambling  debts  or  wagers,  though  they  constitute  natural  obligations,  do 
not  give  a  right  to  demand  their  fulfillment  legally.  The  loser  who  pays  a 
gambling  debt  has  no  expressed  right  to  demand  a  return  of  what  he  has 
paid.     Without  doubt,  it  is  the  established  rule  that  the  courts  will  not  U&,tfi.\^ 
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to  demands  for  payment  of  debts  which  have  for  consideration  money  lost 
at  gambling  or  by  a  wager. 

In  regard  to  drinking  debts  the  law  is  silent.  I  am  informed,  however,  that 
they  are  collectible  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  law  upon  the  subject. 

For  professional  services  there  are  fixed  rates,  and  he  who  conforms  to 
them  has  a  right  to  demand  his  pay.  If  he  exceeds  the  tariff,  it  remains 
with  the  debtor  to  say  whether  he  will  liquidate  the  debt  or  not. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS   OF  HONOR. 

It  is  Utterly  impossible  to  give  any  idea  as  to  what  extent  or  in  what  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed  debts  of  honor  are  paid.  Nor 
is  there  any  source  from  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  data  intelligently  to 
answer  the  following  questions : 

"In  cases  of  insolvency,  are  debts  of  honor  usually  paid  if  the  debtor 
subsequently  retrieves  his  position  ? ' ' 

"To  what  extent  is  outlawed  indebtedness  considered  a  matter  of  honor 
and  paid?*' 

"Are  honorary  debts  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  involved?" 

WILLIAM   NEWELL, 

Consul  at  Managua. 


SOUTH    AMEDRICA. 

ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

DEBTS   NOT   COLLECTIBLE. 

In  this  Republic  all  obligations  or  contracts  which  have  no  greater  foun- 
dation than  natural  or  equitable  right,  /'.  ^.,  have  no  legal  sanction  or  force, 
are  called  debts  of  honor.  Such  debts,  whatever  may  be  the  bond  of  obli- 
gation which  exists  between  the  parties,  can  not  be  enforced  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  tribunals,  unless  they  are  especially  sanctioned  by  the  civil 
code. 

DRINKING   AND   GAMBLING    DEBTS. 

Debts  originating  in  bets  or  games  of  chance  are  not  collectible  by  legal 
process  when  the  games  are  expressly  prohibited.  Bets,  however,  based  on 
feats  of  strength  or  skill  at  arms,  or  horse  racing,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive regulations,  are  capable  of  being  enforced  at  law,  as  are  also  those  which 
are  made  on  the  stock  or  exchange  board,  called  "  differences." 

Drinking  debts  are  collectible  at  law,  as  the  business  of  selling  liquors  is 
a  perfectly  legal  occupation.  But  obligations  which  have  been  contracted 
by  an  habitual  drunkard  while  he  is  in  an  intoxicated  condition  are  not 
capable  of  being  enforced,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law  assumes  that,  in 
such  a  state,  the  person  is  lacking  in  ordinary  discernment,  his  intellect 
being  temporarily  overcome  and  not  capable  of  working. 
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DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

Professional  services  are  not  considered  debts  of  honor,  but  are  in  the 
same  category  as  ordinary  business  transactions.  If,  however,  they  have  not 
been  enforced  within  the  term  within  which  actions  at  law  may  be  brought, 
they  are  by  that  omission  converted  into  natural  obligations,  which  are  not 
collectible  by  legal  process.  If,  however,  after  such  outlawry,  these  or  othei 
debts  are  paid  by  the  debtor,  no  reclamation  is  permitted,  even  though  the 
party  paying  was  ignorant  of  the  outlawry. 

PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS  OF   HONOR. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  debts  of  honor  are  more  punctiliously  paid 
than  debts  originating  in  ordinary  business  transactions.  The  former  are 
considered  to  carry  an  obligation  which  the  latter  do  not  possess.  An  im- 
pecunious Argentine  might  go  in  debt  for  a  suit  of  clothes  and  never  pay 
the  amount;  but,  if  he  lost  a  bet  with  you  for  {50,  he  would  try  to  arrange 
it  in  some  way. 

In  cases  of  insolvency,  where  the  party  subsequently  retrieves  his  position, 
debts  of  honor  occupy  pretty  much  the  same  category  with  ordinary  debts. 
The  latter  are  virtually  wiped  out  by  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  party  in 
law  is  no  more  obliged  to  pay  them  than  he  is  to  pay  debts  of  honor.  The 
payment  of  either  or  both  is  a  matter  which  depends  on  the  delicacy  of  each 
man's  moral  sense  or  conscience.  Where  debtors,  however,  in  insolvency 
or  failing  circumstances,  agree  with  creditors  to  pay  down  a  certain  part  of 
a  debt  of  honor  and  contract  to  pay  the  rest  or  a  determined  amount  when 
they  retrieve  their  fortunes,  such  agreements  can  be  enforced  in  the  tribunals; 
and  the  judge  may  award  the  sum,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  they  should  pay. 

Outlawed  debts  are  obligations  which  may  or  may  not  be  paid,  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  the  creditor.  They  are,  however,  not  considered 
so  binding  on  a  man's  honor  as  betting  or  gambling  debts ;  since,  in  the  case 
of  the  outlawed  debts,  the  debtor  had  his  remedy  at  law,  which  he  failed  to 
enforce. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  a  decided  opinion  as  to  whether,  in  this  country, 
honorary  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  involved.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  a  man  will  pay 
his  legal  debts  if  he  can,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  man  will  pay  his 
debts  of  honor  if  he  can.  Yet  it  is  true,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  debts 
of  honor,  with  most  people  here,  seem  to  stand  in  a  different  and  more  sacred 
light  than  ordinary  commercial  indebtedness.  For  this  reason,  perhaps, 
they  are  more  generally  satisfied. 

In  a  country  like  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  which  credit  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  social  economy  and  the  basis  of  individual  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, it  is  a  point  of  etiquette  for  a  person  to  satisfy  obligations  which 
are  mutLy  moral;  and  only  in  cases  of  misfortune  will  financial  difficultiea 
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prevent  respectable  people  from  complying  with  what  their  honor  is  pledged 
for.  Even  a  gauchoy  it  may  be  added,  who,  if  occasion  offers,  will  steal 
your  saddle,  is  so  ''honorable"  that  he  will  at  once  deliver  you  his  horse 
if  he  has  lost  him  on  a  bet. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 
Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres* 


BRITISH   GUIANA. 

DEBTS   NOT   COLLECTIBLE. 

There  appear  to  be  no  debt&of  honor  in  this  colony  save  gambling, 
drinking,  betting,  and  other  debts  of  honor  common  in  all  countries.  Pro- 
fessional debts,  in  a  sense,  are  honorary. 

Neither  drinking  nor  gambling  debts  are  collectible  at  law,  nor  are  bet- 
ting debts.  If,  however,  a  person  should  be  gambling  and  borrow  money 
from  another  person  with  which  to  play,  the  sum  borrowed  can  be  collected 
in  a  court  of  law. 

All  obligations  for  professional  services  appear  to  be  debts  of  honor. 

PAYMENT   OF   DEBTS   OF  HONOR. 

The  standard  of  honor  in  this  colony,  save  in  a  comparatively  small 
class,  in  which  are  included  the  educated  of  the  white  and  colored  popula- 
tion, is  reputed  to  be  low.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  proportion 
of  incurred  or  assumed  debts  of  honor  which  are  paid  is  small  compared 
with  the  population  of  the  colony,  which  is  about  288,000.  A  gentleman 
always  pays  his  debts  of  honor  here  or  elsewhere. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  numerous  debtors  have  prom- 
ised to  pay  their  debts  upon  their  discharge,  but  in  no  single  case  has  a 
debtor  kept  his  promise.     This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

Outlawed  debts,  consequent  upon  there  being  little  or  no  honor  among 
the  class  which  contracts  them,  are,  I  am  informed,  rarely  or  never  paid.  It 
generally  follows,  in  all  countries,  that  when  a  man  is  able  to  pay  a  debt 
and  will  not  do  so  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  he  will  not  do  so  when 
there  is  no  law  to  compel  him. 

Among  the  class  possessed  of  honor  an  honorary  debt  is  as  binding  as  a 
legal  debt  and  is  faithfully  liquidated,  but  those  possessed  of  little  or  no 
honor  will  not  pay  anything  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

PHILIP  CARROLL, 
Consul  at  Demerara. 


BRAZIL 

I  can  obtain  no  statistics  in  Bahia  concerning  debts  of  honor.  What  in- 
formation I  submit  is  based  upon  private  research,  mainly  conducted  among 
the  legal  fraternity.    The  sum  lota\  oi  m^  itsviUs  would  go  to  show  that  in 
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Brazil,  at  least  in  this  section  of  it,  honorary  debts  are  not  usually  paid,  and 
that  the  public  conscience  is  not  overburdened  with  a  sense  of  personal  ob- 
ligation, unless  enforced  by  legal  process. 

Private  debts  have  no  legal  or  binding  force  unless  witnesses  can  be  pro- 
duced to  prove  their  existence.-  Drinking,  gambling,  and  betting  debts  are 
not  collectible  at  law.  There  are  no  obligations  for  professional  services 
that  are  considered  debts  of  honor.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  considered  as 
worth  several  in  the  bush. 

I  can  not  ascertain  to  what  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred 
or  assumed,  debts  of  honor  are  paid,  but  think,  from  the  general  trend  of 
the  information  I  have  gathered,  that  the  proportion  is  small.  In  cases  of 
insolvency,  where  the  debtor  subsequently  retrieves  his  financial  status,  debts 
of  honor  are  not  usually  paid.  As  a  general  thing,  outlawed  debts  are  never 
paid.     Legal  debts  obtain  precedence  over  honorary  debts. 

WM.  O.  THOMAS, 

Consul  (U  Bahia. 


DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

Gambling  and  betting  debts  are  the  only  debts  in  this  country  not  recog- 
nized bylaw.  Debts  incurred  previous  to  insolvency  and  outlawed  debts 
have,  of  course,  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  protection  of  law,  but  this  protec- 
tion, for  reasons  of  public  policy,  has  been  subsequently  withdrawn. 

Drinking  debts  are  collectible  by  law.  Debts  for  all  manner  of  profes- 
sional services  are  collectible  by  law,  and  are  privileged  after  the  death  of 
the  creditor  if  incurred  during  his  last  illness. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

With  rare  exceptions,  gambling  and  betting  debts,  I  am  told,  are  paid ; 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amounts  incurred  or  assumed,  all  debts  classed  as  debts  of  honor 
are  liquidated. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  insolvent  pays  obligations  incurred  previous  to  in- 
solvency, even  though  he  retrieves  his  position. 

Seldom  is  outlawed  indebtedness  paid.  A  well-informed  gentleman  tells 
me  he  knows  of  only  one  instance  in  forty  years. 

As  near  as  one  may  give  a  correct  answer  to  the  last  interrogatory,  I 
should  say  that  legal  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  involved  than  honorary  debts,  classing  as  such  insolvent,  outlawed, 
gambling,  and  betting  debts. 

CHARLES  NEGLEY, 

Consul  at  Rio  Grande  do  SuL 
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COLOMBIA. 

DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

There  are  two  classes  of  contracts  in  this  country  that  can  not  be  col- 
lected at  law : 

(i)  Those  not  made  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  as  those 
required  to  be  in  writing,  but  not  made  on  stamped  paper,  as  required  by 
law,  and  all  commercial  transactions  to  the  value  of  {500  and  upwards  with- 
out the  legal  documents  by  law  required,  /.  e. ,  if  one  sells  a  bill  of  goods  to 
the  value  of  {500  and  upwards  on  credit,  the  contract  covering  the  transac- 
tion must  be  in  writing  and  made  on  stamped  paper  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

(2)  Contracts  made  contrary  to  law,  such  as  gambling,  betting,  and 
contracts  providing  for  a  lifelong  income.  In  the  case  of  gambling  the 
winner  can  not  bring  action  to  recover,  and  the  loser,  after  paying,  can  bring 
action  to  recover.  In  the  case  of  simple  betting,  where  there  is  no  game, 
the  winner  can  not  bring  action  ;  but,  if  the  loser  pays,  he  has  no  right  of 
action  to  recover  unless  there  has  been  fraud.  Games  of  skill,  races  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  ball,  etc.,  are  not  contrary  to  general  law,  but  may  become 
so  by  police  regulations  of  the  municipality. 

Drinking  debts  are  considered  as  any  other  commercial  transactions, 
and,  of  course,  can  be  collected.  -Debts  for  professional  services  are  legal 
obligations. 

PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

It  is  the  custom  among  men  of  repute  to  pay  debts  of  honor  in  full.  Bank- 
rupts who  recover  their  standing  generally  pay  debts  of  honor  in  full.  Out- 
lawed debts  are  generally  considered  debts  of  honor,  and  a  large  share  of 
them  are  paid  by  persons  who  are  able  to  do  so. 

No  one  can  determine  the  proportion  of  payments  .in  these  cases,  the 
whole  thing  being  of  a  personal  and  private  nature.  Besides,  this  is  the 
most  difficult  country  in  the  world  in  which  to  get  any  kind  of  information 
touching  questions  of  this  class.  One  reason  is  that  nearly  every  one  pays 
his  debts.  There  are  very  few  mercantile  failures;  they  are  the  rarest  of 
occurrences. 

JOHNSON  NICKEUS, 
Consul  at  BarranquiUa. 


DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLB. 


The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are,  in  a  general  way,  those  for  which  there  is  no  value 
received. 
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Drinking  debts  are,  nominally,  collectible  at  law.  The  statutes  declare 
that  gambling  and  betting  debts  can  not  be  made  the  cause  of  an  action  at 
law,  excepting  in  the  case  of  bets  in  r^ard  to  a  game  or  trial  of  strength, 
skilli  or  physical  endurance  and  which  is  not  in  violation  of  police  regula- 
tions. The  statute  also  says  that  he  who  wins  can  not  compel  payment,  but, 
if  he  loses  and  pays,  he  can  not  demand  the  return  of  his  money  unless  the 
winner  gained  by  fraud.  Theretis  fraud  in  betting  on  a  certainty,  as  when 
the  subject  of  the  bet  was  verified  beforehand. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

I  can  not  learn  of  any  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are  debts 
of  honor.  Lawyers  do  not  wait  for  their  dues  until  they  recover  them  by 
an  action  at  law  and  do  not  often  trust  to  the  honor  of  the  client.  Doctors 
of  medicine  must  be  duly  licensed  and,  on  being  licensed,  must  publish  their 
tariff  of  fees  in  the  Official  Gazette,  a  paper  which  very  few  people  see. 
Such  publication  of  fee  bill  makes  the  fees  legal  and  collectible  at  law. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  fee  that  a  medical  practitioner  may  charge,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  published  it  in  his  tariff  of  fees.  Thus,  if  he  gives  notice 
that  his  fee  for  a  visit  will  be  $2$  he  may  collect  it  at  law,  although  it  may 
be  shown  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  he  only  charged  I5  for 
a  visit.  It  is  usual  for  doctors  to  say  in  their  advertised  tariff  of  charges 
that  services  not  herein  mentioned  will  be  charged  for  at  customary  rates, 
which,  if  disputed,  would  be  decided  by  the  evidence  of  other  physicians  or 
surgeons. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF   HONOR. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  definitely  the  following  questions: 

"  To  what  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed,  are 
debts  of  honor  paid?" 

''  In  cases  of  insolvency,  are  debts  of  honor  usually  paid  if  the  debtor 
subsequently  retrieves  his  position?" 

''To  what  extent  is  outlawed  indebtedness  considered  a  matter  of  honor 
and  paid?" 

The  gentlemen  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  who  framed  these  ques- 
tions have  apparently  a  higher  opinion  of  the  average  ability  of  consuls  "to 
see  what  is  not  to  be  seen"  than  is  deserved.  Only  one  case  relating  to 
gambling  debts  has  come  under  my  official  cognizance,  and  in  that  case  the 
payment  of  a  number  of  gambling  debts  due  to  the  estate  of  an  American 
decedent  was  distinctly  refused,  although  the  indebtedness  was  not  denied. 
The  debtors  were  American  citizens. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  case  here  of  an  insolvent  person  paying  his  old 
debts  on  recovering  his  position.  The  supposition  of  such  a  case  could  not 
be  gravely  entertained. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  outlawed  indebtedness  is,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  considered  a  matter  of  honor  and  paid* 
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A  legal  gentleman  of  high  repute  informs  me  that  amongst  Panamanians 
gambling  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  than  legal  debts  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  involved ;  but  another  local  authority  on  the  subject  intimates 
that  this  is  because,  as  a  rule,  people  who  gamble  object  to  one  of  the  party 
putting  up  his  I  O  U  against  the  legal  tender  of  others  of  the  party. 

THOMAS  ADAMSON, 
•  Consul-  General  at  Panama. 


DUTCH  GUIANA. 


There  is  no  law  in  this  colony  regulating  "  debts  of  honor."  No  public 
opinion  on  morality  exists  of  any  value. 

Drinking  debts  are  legally  collectible,  but  gambling  and  betting  debts 
are  not  recoverable.  Games  of  chance  are  prohibited ;  but  bets  made  on 
skill,  such  as  rowing,  racing,  chess,  etc.,  are  collectible,  as  the  law  allows  a 
person  to  back  one  person's  skill  against  another's  where  no  element  of 
chance  exists. 

There  are  fixed  charges  for  medical  attendance.  The  members  of  the 
legal  profession  protect  themselves  by  asking  for  payment  in  advance. 

Outlawed  indebtedness  is  not  considered  a  debt  of  honor  and  is  not  paid. 

W.  WYNDHAM, 
Acting  Consul  at  Paramaribo. 


URUGUAY. 


I  herewith  transmit  the  following  data  obtained  from  a  leading  lawyer 
here,  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Berro. 

DEBTS   NOT   COLLECTIBLE. 

The  various  obligations  without  legal  or  binding  force,  depending  upon 
the  honor  of  the  debtor,  are  designated  in  the  legislation  of  this  country 
"natural."     The  civil  code,  article  1402,  thus  defines  them: 

**  Natural "  obligations  are  those  which  arise  from  equity  only  and  do  not 
confer  the  right  of  legal  action  to  exact  their  fulfillment,  but  which,  once 
fulfilled,  authorize  the  retention  of  the  consideration  given  or  paid  for  them. 

The  "natural"  obligations  are  enumerated  in  article  1403  of  the  same 
code  as  follows : 

(i)  Those  contracted  by  persons  who,  having  sufficient  judgment  and 
discernment,  nevertheless  are  incapable  of  contracting  obligations  according 
to  law,  e.  g.f  married  women  in  cases  in  which  the  authorization  of  the  hus- 
band is  necessary  and  minors. 

(2)  Those  arising  from  acts  or  documents  void  on  account  of  nonfulfill- 
ment of  some  solemnity  which  the  law  requires  for  its  validity. 

(j)  Civil  obligations  which  have  lapsed. 
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(4)  Those  which  have  not  been  recognized  by  law  for  lack  of  sufficient 
proofs  or  when  the  suit  has  been  lost  through  error  or  malice  of  the  judge. 

(5)  Those  which  have  their  origin  in  agreements  uniting  the  general 
conditions  required  in  the  matter  of  contracts,  but  to  which  the  law,  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  has  denied  remedies  by  judicial  action,  such  as 
gambling  debts. 

DRINKING  AND  GAMBLING   DEBTS. 

The  legislation  of  the  Republic  does  not  make  any  special  disposition 
regarding  obligations  for  debts  contracted  for  rum. 

In  regard  to  gambling  or  betting  debts,  the  law  does  not  concede  any 
action  for  reclaiming  the  object  for  which  the  gambling  or  betting  has  been 
made,  except  in  the  case  of  games  and  bets  proceeding  from  the  exercise  of 
strength,  skill  with  arms,  races,  and  similar  matters.  These  form  an  efficient 
basis  for  civil  action.  Nor  is  any  action  conceded  for  reclaiming  the  reim- 
bursement of  money  knowingly  lent  for  gambling  or  betting  purposes.  (See 
civil  code,  articles  2138-2152.) 

DEBTS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

No  special  disposition,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  contained  in  the  legislation 
of  this  Republic  converting  into  natural  obligations  or  debts  of  honor  actions 
for  reclaiming  the  payment  of  professional  services.  Professional  services 
always  carry  a  right  to  civil  action. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR 

There  does  not  exist  any  fixed  rule  as  respects  the  amount  of  honorary 
indebtedness  paid,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  exist,  as  all 
depends  upon  the  conscience  and  the  good  will  of  the  debtor. 

The  general  rule  is  that  insolvent  debtors  subsequently  retrieving  their 
position  try  to  arrange  with  their  original  creditors,  but  naturally  there  exist 
numerous  exceptions. 

As  in  all  legislation,  the  term  for  the  lapse  of  civil  obligations  and  com- 
mercial obligations  differs.  As  a  general  rule  the  personal  action  for  debt 
capable  of  enforcement  lapses  in  twenty  years  (civil  code,  article  117  7). 
There  are  some  shorter  limits ;  alimentary  pensions,  amounts  of  leases,  in- 
terest on  borrowed  money,  and  all  which  is  paid  by  years  or  shorter  periods 
lapse  after  five  years.  The  obligation  to  pay  to  merchants  and  mechanics  the 
price  of  their  goods  or  manufactures  lapses  after  two  years,  etc.  (civil  code, 
articles  1 183  and  11 84).  Commercial  obligations  lapse,  in  general,  after 
four  years.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  time  of  enforcement  of  natural  ob- 
ligations or  debts  of  honor. 

The  question  whether  honorary  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full 
than  l^al  debts  is  not  susceptible  of  exact  reply,  but  I  should  say  much  less 
frequently.     It  depends  much  on  the  financial  situation  of  the  country. 

FRANK  D.  HILL, 

Consul  €U  MotUeuidMK 
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VENEZUELA. 

DRINKING  AND   GAMBLING    DEBTS. 

Drinking  and  betting  debts  are  collectible  at  law.  Gambling  debts  are 
not.     RafRe  obligations  are  legally  collectible. 

DEBTS  FOR   PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

According  to  one  of  the  best-informed  lawyers,  obligations  for  profes- 
sional services  are  not  debts  of  honor^  unless,  indeed,  the  services  rendered 
should  be  of  an  illegal  character. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  people  here  are  very  scrupulous  respect- 
ing this  class  of  debts,  more  so  even  than  in  the  satisfying  of  their  legal  ob- 
ligations. This  naturally  is  to  be  expected  in  a  country  where  gambling  of 
every  description  is  so  prevalent. 

There  are  scarcely  any  precedents  here  upon  which  to  base  a  decided 
opinion  whether,  in  cases  of  insolvency,  debts  of  honor  are  usually  paid  if 
the  debtor  subsequently  retrieves  his  position ;  but  I  should  say  they  are. 

Outlawed  indebtedness  is  considered  a  matter  of  honor  and  paid  to  the 
full  extent  should  the  debtor  be  subsequently  in  a  position  to  satisfy  his  obli- 
gations, and  this  has  at  times  been  done  even  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.  As 
a  rule,  however,  when  debts  are  outlawed  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
debtor  would  give  other  obligations  the  preference. 

Honorary  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  Involved. 

Respecting  debts  of  honor  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  phrase,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  people  of  Spanish  America  generally  are  very  scrupulous  in 
meeting  their  obligations.  Gambling  is  the  national  vice,  and  the  liabili- 
ties arising  therefrom  are  more  binding  morally  than  debts  contracted  legally. 
Should  a  person  become  entirely  bankrupt  and  subsequently  regain  his  posi- 
tion, he  might  pay  his  outlawed  debts  and  business  obligations  from  which 
the  process  of  bankruptcy  legally  relieved  him ;  but  before  all  he  would  sat- 
isfy his  so-called  debts  of  honor.  In  fact,  among  people  of  a  certain  social 
standing,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  more  scrupulousness  would  be 
displayed  in  paying  debts  not  collectible  at  law  than  in  satisfying  legal  obli- 
gations. 

E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 

Consul  at  Maracaibo, 
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^STESX    INDIES. 
ANTIGUA. 

DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

The  law  here  with  regard  to  those  obligations'  that  have  no  legal  or  bind- 
ing nature  except  the  honor  of  the  debtor  is  practically  the  same  as  the  law 
of  England.  Agreements  without  a  consideration,  therefore,  and  unlawful 
agreements  are  not  binding. 

Unlawful  agreements  are  numerous,  and  they  may  be  divided  for  con- 
venience into— 

(i)  Illegal,  /.  ^.,  such  as  are  contrary  to  positive  law. 

(2)  Immoral,  /.  ^.,  such  as  are  violations  of  established  rules  of  decency, 
morals,  or  good  manners. 

(3)  Against  public  policy,  /.  e,^  such  as  are  contrary  to  the  common 
weal. 

I  may  enumerate  instances  of  each  heading,  respectively : 

(i)  Illegal: 

{a)  An  agreement  to  commit  an  offense,  or  where  the  ulterior  object  is 
an  offense.  An  agreement  made  with  A  to  pay  money  to  A's  executors  if 
A  commits  suicide  would  be  void. 

{J>)  Agreements  for  doing  a  civil  wrong  to  third  persons. 

(r)  Agreements  in  fraud  of  creditors. 

(^)  Agreements  involving  fraud  upon  third  persons. 

{e)  Agreements  made  illegal  by  statute,  whether  expressly  or  only  by 
implication  forbidden. 

(2)  Immoral: 

{a)  An  agreement  for  future  illicit  cohabitation.     But  if  it  be  in  respect 
of  past  cohabitation,  it  is,  if  under  seal,  binding ;  otherwise  not. 
(Jf)  Agreements  by  husband  and  wife  for  future  separation. 

(3)  Against  public  policy : 

{a)  When  they  affect  the  commonwealth  in  its  relation  with  foreign 
powers,  e»  g,,  trading  with  an  enemy,  except  with  the  license  of  the  Crown, 
and  engaging  in  hostilities  against  friendly  states. 

(Ji)  When  they  affect  good  government  and  the  administration  of  justice : 
Agreements  to  induce  any  officer  of  the  State  to  act  partially  or  corruptly 
(for  example,  agreements  for  the  sale  of  offices  and  certain  assignments  of 
salaries  and  pensions) ;  agreements  for  stifling  criminal  prosecutions ;  agree- 
ments compromising  election  petitions ;  agreements  relating  to  process  in 
civil  courts  involving  anything  inconsistent  with  the  full  and  impartial  course 
of  justice,  though  not  open  to  the  charge  of  actual  corruption ;  maintenance 
and  champerty  agreements ;  wagers  on  questions  of  immorality  or  indecency 
or  against  public  policy.     Military  and  judicial  salaries  are  not  assigjo^ahl^. 
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Pensions  for  past  services  may  be  assigned,  bat  not  when  given  for  support- 
ing grantee  in  the  performance  of  future  duties. 

(/)  When  they  affect  the  legal  (and  possibly  moral)  duties  of  individuals 
in  the  performance  of  which  the  public  have  an  interest,  such  as  an  agree- 
ment by  a  father  to  deprive  himself  of  the  right  to  the  custody  of  his  children 
or  of  his  discretion  as  to  their  education. 

(//)  Where  they  unduly  limit  the  freedom  of  individual  action;  for 
example,  marriage-brokage  contracts  and  agreements  in  restraint  of  mar- 
riage, agreements  to  influence  testator  in  favor  of  a  particular  person, 
agreements  in  general  restraint  of  trade. 

DRINKJNG  AND   GAMBLING   DEBTS. 

Drinking,  gambling,  and  betting  debts  were  good  at  common  law ;  and 
there  is  no  statute  here,  as  there  is  in  England,  against  the  first  class.  As 
to  the  two  latter,  they  are  regulated  by  an  old  act,  the  aid  of  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  not  been  invoked  for  many  years.  This  act  punishes  fraudulent 
gambling  and  betting  and  renders  the  winner  of  more  than  jQ'j  at  one  sitting 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  from  beginning  play  liable  to  pay  treble  the 
value  of  his  whole  winnings.  I  think  the  old  currency  money  is  referred  to, 
not  sterling  money.  Under  this  act  a  loser  of  more  than  jQy  at  one  sitting 
or  within  twenty-four  hours  from  beginning  of  play  is  not  compelled  to  pay. 

debts'  for  professional  services. 

By  the  supreme  court  act  of  1880  every  barrister  here  is  entitled  to  prac- 
tice as  a  solicitor  and  proctor  and  to  sue  for  and  recover  his  taxed  costs 
as  such.  Counsel's  fees  beyond  the  amount  taxed  must  still  be  regarded  as 
honorary  and  as  irrecoverable  at  law.  Medical  men  can  recover  their  fees 
at  law,  according  to  a  fixed  scale. 

PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  questions  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  as  the  neces- 
sary material  is  not  obtainable;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  "debts 
of  honor,"  when  contracted  by  persons  in  good  position,  are  almost  invari- 
ably discharged  and  are  never  brought  before  a  court.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  by  merchants  in  collecting 
debts  of  any  sort  from  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and,  if  the  debt  is  not 
collectible  at  law,  the  chances  of  its  being  collected  at  all  are  very  slight. 
The  merchants  doing  an  import  trade  are,  as  a  rule,  honorable  men  and  will 
pay  their  liabilities.  If  during  a  year  which  has  been  disastrous  to  the  staple 
industry — sugar — they  are  unable  to  pay  their  liabilities  when  due,  they  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  rush  into  the  bankruptcy  court  to  clear  themselves  of  their 
losses,  but  ask  for  time  and  invariably  pay  in  full.  With  regard  to  those 
who  have  been  forced  to  place  their  affairs  in  the  bankruptcy  court,  I  have 
not  known  a  case  here  in  which  the  debtor  has  recovered  his  position  and 
paid  his  former  indebtedness.     The  debtor  who  is  forced  to  invoke  the  aid 
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of  the  court  to  settle  his  affairs  loses  whatever  credit  he  formerly  possessed^ 
and  never  regains  a  position  of  trust,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  re- 
mains unable  to  satisfy  his  former  indebtedness. 

Among  a  small  class  an  outlawed  debt  would  be  as  binding  as  any  other, 
but  the  larger  section  of  this  community  would  repudiate. 

I  have  invoked  the  aid  of  C.  Halman  Baird,  esq.,  attorney-general  of  the 
Leeward  Islands^  in  the  compilation  of  this  report. 

SAML.  GALBRAITH, 
Vice-  Consul  at  Antigua, 


THE   BAHAMAS. 


Drinking,  gambling,  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law.  I  am 
not  aware  of  there  being  any  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are 
debts  of  honor. 

Debts  of  honor  incurred  in  gambling,  betting,  or  drinking  are  almost 
universally  paid,  and  generally  with  great  promptness.  In  cases  of  insol- 
vency, any  surplus  of  indebtedness  after  a  compromise  is  seldom  considered 
as  a  debt  of  honor  and  is  very  rarely  paid,  no  matter  how  fully  the  debtor 
may  retrieve  his  position  subsequently.  The  legal  discharge  is  a  discharge 
in  full.  Outlawed  indebtedness  is  seldom  considered  a  debt  of  honor  and 
is  rarely  paid.  Honorary  debts  incurred  in  gambling  and  betting  are  more 
generally  satisfied  in  full  than  are  legal  debts  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
involved  j  but,  with  regard  to  debts  of  insolvency,  outlawry,  etc.,  the  reverse 
is  true. 

THOS.  J.  McLAIN,jR., 
Consul  at  Nassau,  N,  P. 


BERMUDA. 


In  Bermuda  there  are  few  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature 
except  the  honor  of  the  debtor,  unless  it  be  verbal  contracts  in  business  for 
small  sums  that  are  expected  to  be  fulfilled  without  delay  and  in  almost  all 
cases  are. 

Drinking,  gambling,  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law.  In 
such  cases  spot  cash  is  the  rule.  Public  sentiment  iS  opposed  to  public 
gambling,  but  there  is  considerable  private  playing.  In  both  white  and 
colored  circles  not  to  pay  a  gambling  debt,  which  is  regarded  as  a  debt  of 
honor,  would  mean  social  ostracism. 

Bermudians  are  honest  in  their  dealings  with  one  another — remarkably 
so— and  pay  their  debts  when  they  can.  There  is  no  disposition  towards 
dishonesty.  Once  in  a  while  a  rascal  turns  up  and  runs  away,  forgetting  to 
liquidate  his  indebtedness  before  embarking;  but  the  ratio  of  rascals  to  the 
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population  is  strikingly  small.  When  a  man  becomes  insolvent,  his  creditors 
attach  what  is  left,  and  the  debt  hangs  over  the  debtor  until  he  ^ys  it  or  the 
debt  of  nature.  Debts  are  never  outlawed,  provided  the  creditor  revives 
his  claim  by  presenting  his  bill  every  six  years.  By  so  doing  he  fastens  the 
debt  on  the  debtor  for  six  years  more. 

W.  K.  SULLIVAN, 
Consul  at  Hamiiion. 


JAMAICA. 


As  to  what  are  the  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding 
nature  except  the  honor  of  the  debtor,  I  would  say  that  substantially  the 
same  rule  prevails  here  as  existed  at  common  law.  No  gambling  debt  or 
promise  to  pay  based  upon  any  kind  of  wager  is  collectible  by  law;  but 
debts  for  drinking,  liquors,  etc. ,  are  legal  liabilities  and  are  collectible  as 
such.  Debts  to  medical  men  not  duly  registered  under  the  medical  practi- 
tioners' law  and  barristers  at  law  fall  within  the  purview  of  ''debts  of  honor" 
and  are  not  recoverable  at  law. 

As  to  the  extent,  in  proportion  to  amount  incurred  or  assumed,  debts  of 
honor  are  paid,  this  can  not  be  answered  except  in  a  relative  way.  In  cases 
of  insolvency  and  outlawed  indebtedness,  leading  solicitors  inform  me  that 
in  a  long  experience  they  recall  no  case  in  which  an  insolvent,  once  relieved 
of  his  legal  liability  by  limitation  or  otherwise,  ever  recognized  that  liability 
upon  the  return  of  prosperity.  What  are  known  in  common  parlance  as 
"  honorary  debts'*  are  rarely,  if  ever,  paid  here. 

W.  R.  ESTES, 

Consul  at  Kingston. 


SAGUA   LA  GRANDE. 

DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are  debts  contracted  at  prohibited  games  and  outlawed 
indebtedness. 

As  regards  gambling  debts,  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  those 
contracted  at  prohilJited  games  and  those  at  lawful  games.  The  first  named 
are  debts  of  honor,  and  it  is  customary  to  pay  them  inside  of  twenty-four 
hours.  These  debts  are  declared  by  law  as  noncollectible.  Debts  incurred 
at  lawful  games  may  also  be  considered  as  debts  of  honor,  inasmuch  as  the 
law  stipulates  that  the  amount  played  for  must  not  exceed  what  an  honor- 
able man  of  family  could  conveniently  hazard,  thus  leaving  (in  case  of  action 
at  law)  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  the  amount  he  considers  should  be 
paid.    At  cockfighting  (a  legal  game)  a  large  amount  was  lost,  and  the 
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loser,  for  some  cause,  refused  to  pay ;  the  matter  was  taken  to  court,  and 
the  loser  was  condemned  to  pay  $ij,  this  amount  being  what  the  judge  con- 
sidered an  honorable  man  of  family  could  conveniently  hazard.  As  a  rule, 
these  debts  are  paid  without  recourse  to  the  law. 

Drinking  debts  are  of  the  same  character  as  any  other  debts  contracted 
at  a  store ;  they  are  outlawed  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  however,  if 
no  attempt  of  any  kind  has  been  made  in  that  time  to  collect  them. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

There  are  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are  debts  of  honor — 
in  cases  where  a  criminal  who  is  insolvent  is  defended  by  a  lawyer.  If 
discharged,  the  court  does  not  pay  for  the  services  of  the  lawyer,  and  the 
accused  thus  contracts  a  debt  of  honor.  If  condemned,  the  court  pays 
costs  and  charges  and  increases  the  term  of  imprisonment  at  the  rate  of  one 
day  for  every  f  1.20  thus  paid.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  customary  for 
the  lawyers  to  refuse  any  remuneration,  thus  saving  the  culprit  from  these 
extra  days  of  imprisonment. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

Debts  of  honor  are  generally  paid,  or,  when  the  amount  is  very  large, 
excused  by  the  creditor. 

In  cases  of  insolvency  debts  of  honor  are  usually  paid  if  the  debtor 
subsequently  retrieves  his  position.  In  cases  of  insolvency  when  the  mer- 
chant regains  his  position,  if  he  has  made  an  agreement  with  his  creditors, 
he  is  obliged  to  pay.  If  he  has  not  made  any  agreement,  the  debts  may  be 
by  law  collected  in  full.  In  some  cases,  where  the  insolvent  retrieves  his 
position,  he  makes  a  private  and  separate  agreement  with  each  and  every 
creditor  for  the  purchase  of  his  indebtedness.  The  reason  for  this  is  that, 
having  once  failed,  no  matter  under  what  just  or  plausible  circumstances,  he 
is  incapacitated  to  contract  or  oblige  a  fulfillment  or  to  hold  any  property 
in  his  name.  After  the  purchase  of  his  indebtedness  he  files  a  request  in 
the  court  for  his  rehabilitation.  Outlawed  indebtedness  is  not  paid.  The 
fact  that  it  becomes  outlawed  is  due,  in  every  instance,  to  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  the  creditor,  as  the  time  for  prescription  dates  from  the  day  that 
an  effort  is  made  to  collect  it.  For  instance,  a  promissory  note  is  outlawed 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  nine  years  and  six  months  the 
creditor,  through  the  courts,  by  notary  public,  or  before  witnesses,  attempts 
to  collect  it;  under  such  circumstances  the  law  does  not  consider  the  nine 
years  and  six  months  as  having  expired,  but  counts  the  time  for  the  second 
prescription  from  the  date  of  attempted  collection. 

Honorary  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  involved. 

D.  M.  MULLEN, 

Commercial  Agent  at  Sagua  la  Grande. 
No.  155 8. 
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TRINIDAD. 

DEBTS    NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

Some  time  since  two  gentlemen  from  Trinidad,  while  in  New  York,  united 
their  money  (^500  each)  to  form  a  "backing  book"  for  the  racing  season, 
one  of  them  advancing  the  entire  amount — j  1,000.  The  money  was  lost  on 
the  "track,*'  and,  returning  to  Trinidad,  the  one  who  advanced  the  money 
sued  the  other  for  the  recovery  of  the  ^500  moiety.  The  court  (Sir  John 
Gorvie,  chief  justice),  after  deciding  that  it  was  a  loan  of  ^500  by  the  plain- 
tiff to  the  defendant,  added : 

As  to  the  object  for  which  the  money  was  to  be  used  having  been  for  horse  racing  or 
gambling  on  coming  events,  I  have  heard  nothing  to  convince  me  that  the  object  for  which 
the  money  was  actually  used  by  the  gentleman  who  borrowed  it  gives  him  a  legal  right  to 
refuse  payment.  The  defense  is  not  a  very  nice  one  for  a  friend  to  put  forward  against  the 
demand  of  a  friend  for  money  so  obtained ;  but  I  look  upon  this  as  a  simple  contract  of  loan, 
bound  to  be  repaid,  and  advanced  temporarily  on  the  ground  that  remittances  were  daily  ex- 
pected.   Judgment  for  plaintiff  with  costs. 

Referring  to  the  specific  questions  embraced  in  the  circular,  I  beg  to 
answer : 

The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are  for  professional  services  from  those  not  authorized 
by  law  to  render  them,  gambling  debts,  debts  for  unlawful  or  immoral  pur- 
poses, and  (if  they  belong  in  this  list)  debts  discharged  through  bankruptcy 
and  the  statute  of  limitation. 

Drinking  debts  are  collectible ;  gambling  debts  are  not  collectible. 

The  services  of  the  legal  profession  are  divided  between  barristers  and 
solicitors,  and  the  one  can  not  collect  for  services  performed  which  properly 
belong  to  the  duties  of  the  other.  The  medical  and  dental  professions  are 
also  strongly  protected  by  law. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS   OF   HONOR. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  or  practice  as  to  what  extent,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  involved,  debts  of  honor  are  paid. 

In  cases  of  insolvency,  where  the  debtor  may  be  forever  discharged 
through  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  it  would  seem  as  a  general  practice  that  he 
pays  nothing  on  his  old  debts,  even  though  he  subsequently  retrieves  his 
fortune. 

The  extent  to  which  outlawed  indebtedness  is  considered  a  matter  of 
honor  and  paid  is  difficult  to  estimate.  There  are  many  individuals  here 
who  would  hold  themselves  tightly  bound  by  the  rules  of  honor  to  fully  sat- 
isfy an  unlawful  debt  fairly  incurred,  but  I  apprehend  they  would  act  in  the 
matter  more  from  their  own  convictions  than  from  the  force  of  public  senti- 
ment. 
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I  am  unable  to  determine  whether,  as  a  general  practice,  debts  of  honor 
are  or  are  not,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  involved,  more  fully  satisfied 
than  legal  debts.  Though  in  the  estimation  of  the  debtor  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  the  former  class  might  be  somewhat  more  deserving  of  pay- 
ment, yet  the  physical  force  of  the  Government  is  arrayed  only  on  the  side 
of  legal  debts ;  and  this  physical  force  stands  at  the  back  of  public  moral 
force  here,  instead  of  the  public  moral  force  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
physical  force,  as  in  the  United  States.  American  communities  studiously 
maintain  the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil.  They  rely  upon  the 
virtue  of  the  masses  for  protection  against  serious  disorders,  using  the  police 
and  the  militia,  which  are  always  in  full  touch  with  the  masses,  to  regulate 
minor  offenses.  The  strong  and  healthy  public  opinion  which  could  alone 
support  this  system  of  government  must  necessarily  be  felt  to  a  large  degree 
in  restraining  dishonorable  acts  on  the  part  of  individual  debtors.  In  this 
connection,  I  invite  attention  to  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  his  excellency  Governor  Broome : 

In  the  elements  which  compose  them,  civilization  and  society  are  still  pretty  much  what 
they  were  twenty  centuries  ago.  << Might  is  right"  now,  just  as  much  as  it  ever  was.  The 
difference  is,  that  the  respectable  and  law-abiding  portion  of  the  community  have  increased  in 
proportionate  numbers  and  have  been  wise  enough  and  clever  enough  to  organize  themselves 
and  to  get  all  the  *<  might"  round  to  their  side.  But  they  would  be  nowhere  if  they  were 
not  backed  by  the  soldier  and  the  policeman,  that  is,  by  physical  force.  Therefore,  in  that 
sense,  we  must  still  say  that  **  might  is  right,"  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  it  must  remain 
so.  Ves,  we  depend  upon  you  who  wear  uniforms  and  carry  arms.  Without  you  our  nation 
will  quickly  be  overthrown  by  attack  and  defeat  from  without ;  our  society  would  still  more 
quickly  be  overthrown  by  disintegration  from  within.  What  would  be  the  good  of  our  legis- 
lative council  meeting  to  make  laws  if  we  could  not  pay  a  policeman,  if  we  could  not  rely  on 
the  force — on  physical  force — to  carry  them  out  ?  A  hundred  thousand  sermons  from  a  thou- 
sand pulpits  could  do  but  little  to  save  society,  without  the  soldier  and  the  policeman  behind 
them,  without  physical  force  at  the  back  of  moral  force.  It  is  well  on  some  occasions,  when 
some  people  are  questioning  the  utility  of  our  volunteers,  to  have  regard  to  these  facts,  and 
to  remember  that  every  community  which  desires  a  respectable  and  secure  existence  must 
have  a  very  considerable  amount  of  physical  force  at  the  command  of  its  better  citizens  as 
the  basis  of  everything. 

This  community  (Trinidad)  has  a  very  mixed  population.  The  laboring 
element  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  negroes  and  coolies  (the  latter 
from  India),  and  the  business  and  professions  are  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively by  people  of  English,  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Portuguese  extrac- 
tions— a  considerable  percentage  of  whom  are  more  bound  by  the  ties  of 
blood  to  other  lands  than  to  this  island.  Besides  this,  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  landed  property  of  the  island  is  vested  in  nonresidents.  All  these 
things  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  circular,  but  to  them  I  beg  to  add  that  the  masses  of  the  people  here 
are  law-abiding,  and  their  impulses  are  in  the  direction  of  honorable  busi- 
ness transactions. 

WM.  B.  PIERCE, 

Consul  at  Trinidad. 


ASIA. 

CHINA. 

To  an  American  newcomer  in  China  the  laws  respecting  debt  seem  at 
first  to  be  a  labyrinth  without  a  clew.  Even  a  lawyer  finds  it  difficult  to 
determine  the  principles  upon  which  Chinese  jurisprudence  is  based.  When, 
however,  the  student  applies  the  touchstone  of  history  and  public  policy,  a 
system  is  disclosed  which,  though  it  is  at  utter  variance  with  any  that  prevails 
in  countries  that  follow  the  common  law  or  that  employ  a  code,  possesses 
great  wisdom  and  practical  merit.  Time  and  space  forbid  a  detailed  account 
of  the  juridical  development  of  China,  but  a  brief  synopsis  may  be  of  benefit 
to  the  reader. 

In  the  first  place,  all  Chinese  law  is  customary  law.  If  from  the  legal 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  England  every  statute  were  stricken  out, 
and  more  especially  such  enactments  as  the  statute  of  frauds,  the  statute  of 
limitations,  and  the  statutes  of  descent  and  distribution,  the  remainder  would 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  present  jurisprudence  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. The  law  books  (so  called)  of  the  country  are  hardly  commentaries. 
They  profess  to  be  statements  of  what  is  considered  right  and  proper  by  the 
community  at  large. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Chinese  regard  litigation  as  an  evil  and  try  to 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  There  are  no  lawyers,  no  costs,  fees,  or  allowances. 
There  are  no  calendars,  rules  of  practice,  judgment  rolls,  nor  any  of  the 
machinery  which  makes  the  attorney  so  prominent  a  feature  of  civilized  life. 
A  magistrate  hears  and  determines  a  case  very  much  as  a  father  does  a 
dispute  between  two  children,  or,  better  still,  as  an  arbitrator  does  a  diffi- 
culty between  two  friendly  merchants.  In  the  main,  justice  is  done  in  the 
premises  and,  it  must  be  added,  is  done  more  speedily,  cheaply,  and  thor- 
oughly than  by  the  tribunals  of  our  own  race. 

In  the  third  place,  litigation  being  an  evil,  public  policy  has  increased 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  number  of  obligations  which  have  no  legal  or 
binding  nature  except  the  honor  of  the  debtor.  Many  of  these  *' debts  of 
honor"  will  seem  monstrous  to  the  legal  mind.  Among  the  obligations 
which  the  law  of  China  declares  to  have  no  binding  nature  are: 

(i)  All  moneys  or  property  advanced  by  his  friends  and  relatives  to 
start  a  man  in  business. 

(2)  All  moneys  or  property  advanced  by  his  friends  and  relatives  to 
extricate  a  man  from  a  trouble — civil,  criminal,  or  political. 
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(3)  All  moneys  or  property  advanced  or  loaned  to  a  man  to  assist  him 
in  a  civil  litigation  or  in  a  criminal  prosecution  brought  at  his  instance 
against  a  third  party  or  parties. 

(4)  All  moneys  advanced  or  loaned  to  a  gambler,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunk- 
ard, an  opium-smoker,  a  prostitute,  a  runaway  wife,  or  a  concubine. 

(5)  All  debts  contracted  in  a  drinking  house,  inn,  restaurant,  brothel, 
or  gambling  place. 

(6)  All  moneys  advanced  or  loaned  "upon  trust,"  /.  ^.,  upon  parol  and 
without  security,  note,  or  bond. 

(7)  All  debts  contracted  by  a  minor,  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  a  person 
non  sui  juris ^  a  servant,  or  a  visitor. 

(8)  All  services  rendered  by  a  physician,  dentist,  priest,  fortune-teller, 
grave-teller,  clairvoyant,  medium,  geomancist,  monk,  or  nun. 

(9)  All  commissions  and  brokerage,  unless  immediately  paid  before  or 
after  the  bargain  is  consummated. 

(10)  All  moneys  lent  at  a  rate  of  interest  higher  than  the  legal  maximum 
limit — 36  per  cent  per  annum. 

As  before  stated,  drinking,  gambling,  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible 
at  law  in  China.  The  first  named  are  practically  unknown.  The  only 
saloons  and  barrooms  are  those  owned  and  patronized  by  Europeans.  The 
natives  regard  alcoholic  stimulants  as  foods  or  food  accessories,  using  them 
at  meals  and  then  in  minute  quantities.  Drunkards  and  total  abstainers  are 
almost  unknown.  It  is  a  disgrace  of  the  deepest  sort  for  a  Chinaman  to  be 
a  dipsomaniac.  It  is  equally  disgraceful  (o  supply  him  with  liquor  or  to  do 
business  with  him  when  under  its  influence.  For  this  reason  drinking  debts 
are  extremely  rare.  When  they  do  exist,  the  creditor  is  both  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  acknowledge  the  fact  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  take  any 
steps  toward  the  enforcement  of  his  rights. 

It  is  very  different  with  gambling  debts.  They  are  preeminently  debts 
of  honor  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom  and  are  more  willingly  and  speedily  paid 
than  debts  of  any  other  kind.  To  meet  obligations  of  this  type,  a  Chinaman 
will  pawn  all  his  personal  property  and  borrow  from  all  his  relatives.  Nu- 
merous cases  are  recorded  in  which  he  has  sold  a  daughter,  a  concubine,  or 
even  a  son  to  obtain  the  means  to  discharge  a  gambling  account.  Nor  are 
such  actions  regarded  as  anything  but  praiseworthy  by  the  general  public. 
The  actor  is  held  up  to  praise  as  an  upright  man,  and  the  luckless  subject  of 
the  sale  is  highly  esteemed  for  being  willing  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  pay 
the  debt  of  him  they  loved.  Several  cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  daughter, 
concubine,  or  wife  has  sold  herself  without  the  knowledge  of  a  father  or  hus- 
band who  was  heavily  involved  and  unable  to  clear  himself.  In  each  instance 
the  heroine  has  been  universally  lauded  for  filial  or  domestic  piety.  Yet  the 
same  people  will  allow  their  tradesman  creditor  to  starve  to  death  without 
the  least  compunction.  Equally  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  a  Chinaman 
will  not  accept  the  credit  of  a  gambling  debt,  nor  will  he  buy  or  sell  one, 
no  matter  how  responsible  pecuniarily  the  debtor  may  be. 
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Professional  services  at  Chinese  law  have  in  the  main  no  legal  value.  In 
practice  a  physician  keeps  a  memorandum  of  his  services,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  sends  a  bill.  When  his  work  is  done,  the  patient  usually  hands  him 
an  amount  of  money  equal  to  what  would  have  been  charged  under  the 
American  system.  For  this  no  receipt  is  given.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  scribes,  mediums,  priests,  and  other  professionals.  As  a  check  upon  non- 
paying  customers  shrewd  professional  men  insist  upon  a  note,  I  O  U,  or 
bond  before  doing  any  work.  The  document,  no  matter  what  its  form,  is 
as  binding  as  ordinary  business  paper.  It  may  be  well  to  add  at  this  point 
that  a  creditor  has  means  of  collecting  debts  which  seem  ridiculous  to  the 
western  mind.  He  depends  upon  the  profound  love  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
so  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  race.  When  a  patron  or  client  shows  a 
disinclination  toward  payment,  he  visits  the  latter's  house,  sits  upon  the 
threshold,  and  weeps  and  harangues  until  his  bill  is  paid.  It  seldom  requires 
more  than  an  hour  of  lamentation  to  collect  any  reasonable  claim. 

Debts  of  honor  are  paid  to  the  extent  of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  amounts 
incurred.  Of  the  40  per  cent,  20  per  cent  is  unpaid  because  of  the  insol- 
vency of  the  debtor  and  the  refusal  of  his  kin  to  make  him  any  advances. 
So  far  as  payment  is  concerned,  legal  debts  present  the  same  figures. 

In  cases  of  insolvency  legal  debts  and  those  of  honor  are  almost  invari- 
ably paid  by  the  debtor  if  he  retrieves  his  position.  In  very  many  cases  the 
obligations  of  a  bankrupt  have  been  assumed  by  his  children  and  even  grand- 
children. This  is  a  legal  duty  when  the  debt  is  legal  in  character.  When 
it  is  a  debt  of  honor,  its  payment  by  a  second  generation  is  considered  an 
act  of  high  filial  piety. 

A  custom,  probably  peculiar  to  China,  is  that  of  mutual  forgetfulness. 
Business  men  who  have  advanced  moneys  or  sold  goods  on  credit  and  find 
it  impossible  to  collect  their  capital  or  to  obtain  payment  in  full  of  the 
amount  due  them,  but  who  are  on  friendly  terms  with  their  debtors,  will, 
after  several  years,  call  upon  the  latter  and  agree  to  "  forget  everything  to 
date."  This  is  equivalent  to  a  mutual  release  under  seal  and  is  highly 
favored  by  the  great  magistrates  and  priests  of  China.  In  conclusion,  it 
may  be  stated  that  commercial  litigation  and  insolvency  are  much  rarer  in 
China  than  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  The  number  of  tribunals, 
magistrates,  and  court  officers  is  scarcely  one-third,  and  the  amount  involved 
not  a  tenth,  of  what  is  at  stake  in  the  courts  of  Christendom. 

Beyond  the  fear  of  going  to  law  is  the  greater  fear  and  disgrace  of  being 
a  delinquent  debtor.  A  Chinaman  who  becomes  financially  embarrassed  will 
sell  himself  for  a  plantation  coolie,  go  into  exile  for  twenty  years,  or  even 
commit  suicide.  It  is  part  of  his  religion  to  pay  off  all  he  owes  in  the  last 
week  of  the  year,  in  order  that  he  may  begin  the  next  one  free  from  care 
and  obligation.  If  he  has  not  enough  money,  he  will  give  a  note  or  bond 
or  a  bond  signed  by  relatives  to  tide  himself  over  to  a  more  prosperous  sea- 
son.   At  this  time  of  the  year  creditors  are  lenient  and  liberaL    Where  they 
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are  satisfied  with  the  bona  fides  of  a  debtor,  they  will  compromise  on  easy 
terms,  and  on  many  occasions  will  forgive  the  debt  entirely. 

In  addition  to  these  social  features  is  the  power  of  inertia.  A  man  is 
born  into  a  trade — in  many  instances  into  a  certain  shop  or  work  yard.  In 
his  infancy  he  learns  the  calling  practiced  by  his  father  and  forefathers  for 
centuries.  He  learns  no  other  and  cares  for  none.  He  is  satisfied  with  a 
comfortable  living  and  seldom  has  the  opportunity  to  amass  a  fortune. 
There  are  no  great  magazines,  no  trusts,  syndicates,  pools,  patents,  copy- 
rights, or  monopolies  in  China  and  few  of  those  influences  or  causes  whose 
end  is  bankruptcy. 

The  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  remark  that  the  expression  ''a  debt 
of  honor**  in  China  is  "a  debt  of  duty,**  and  that  one  of  their  great  maxims 
is  "the  highest  good  is  the  performance  of  every  duty,  even  the  humblest.** 

EDWARD  BEDLOE, 

Consul  at  Amay. 


The  Chinese  man  of  business  is  as  honorable  in  mercantile  affairs  as  his 
colleagues  in  Christian  lands.  The  great  merchants  are  the  soul  of  honor, 
and  foreigners  prefer  transacting  business  with  them.  The  native  sometimes 
makes  contracts  with  foreigners  which  subsequent  events  prove  will  be  dis- 
astrous, yet  he  fulfills  his  part. 

Fraudulent  failures  are  never  known.  The  merchant  can  not  make  over 
his  property  to  his  wife,  for  in  the  event  of  failure  his  whole  family  must  aid 
in  settling  with  the  creditors.  The  son  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  his 
finther,  and  vice  versa;  and  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  family  estates  have 
not  been  divided,  but  held  in  common,  the  whole  family  is  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  each  of  its  members. 

In  China  debts  can  hardly  be  classified  as  debts  of  honor  and  legal  debts. 
Though  all  debts  may  not  be  legal  debts,  they  are  all,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese,  debts  of  honor.  For  a  Chinese  not  to  pay  his  debts  is  a  disgrace 
felt  so  keenly  that  he  will  commit  suicide  rather  than  face  the  reproaches  of 
his  friends.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  Chinese  have  a  great  settling. 
On  that  day  they  settle  with  their  creditors  and  begin  the  new  year  with 
clean  books.  At  this  time  suicides  are  more  frequent,  the  poor  wretches 
being  unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  At  two  other  periods  of  the  year 
accounts  are  settled,  but  not  so  scrupulously. 

The  rich  do  not  contract  debts,  unless  they  are  reasonably  sure  that  they 
can  pay,  for  in  the  event  of  failure  they  would  lose  respect,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  suicide's  grave  stares  them  in  the  face.  The  poor  do  not  contract 
debts,  because  credit  is  not  accorded  them ;  they  must  pay  cash  down. 

Debts  resulting  from  gambling,  and  those  incurred  at  illegal  resorts,  such 
as  brothels,  certain  grades  of  hotels,  opium  joints,  and  others  of  similar  na- 
ture, also  voluntary  subscription  of  whatever  description,  are  all  debts  of 
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honor  in  China.  Comparatively  speaking,  drinking  and  betting  debts  to 
unknown ;  but,  should  they  occur,  they  would  be  classed  as  gambling  debts 
and  are  not  collectible  at  law. 

The  Chinese  are  legally  bound  to  pay  for  all  professional  services.  Debts 
of  honor,  being  only  contracted  between  persons  of  known  credit,  are  gen- 
erally paid  in  full.  All  legal  debts  remain  collectible  at  law,  irrespective  of 
the  time  expired. 

JOHN  FOWLER, 
Consul  at  Ningpo. 


It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  Chinaman  to  rely  upon  honor  in  a  business 
transaction.  The  only  obligation  that  would  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature 
would  be  one  for  a  small  amount  where  the  creditor  had  failed  to  obtain  a  re- 
ceipt or  undertaking  to  repay.  Storekeepers*  debts  might  be  called  debts 
of  honor;  they  are  settled  quarterly  as  a  rule.  A  debtor  who  fails  to  settle 
is  greatly  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  and  this  is  usually  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  attempt  to  default. 

Gambling  of  any  kind  is  contrary  to  Chinese  law,  and  any  debt  in  con- 
sequence is  not  collectible  at  law.  A  drinking  debt  is,  as  such,  collectible 
at  law. 

There  are  no  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are  debts  of  honor. 

If  a  Chinaman  suspends  payment,  his  creditors  may  or  may  not  agree  to 
accept  a  certain  percentage  in  full  for  their  respective  claims.  If  they  do, 
it  precludes  their  right  to  claim  anything  from  him  in  the  future.  In  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  it  would  be  unusual  for  a  debtor 
to  pay  up  if  he  subsequently  retrieves  his  position.  Debts  do  not  become 
outlawed  here. 

Honorary  debts  are  not  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts 
in  proportion  to  the  amounts  involved. 

J.  A.  LEONARD, 
Consul'  General  at  Sha^ghaL 


INDIA. 

DSBTS  NOT   COLLECTIBLB. 


To  mention  all  the  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  ex- 
cept the  honor  of  the  debtor  would  be  impossible,  but  I  shall  attempt  to 
name  a  few.  Agreements  are  void  if  their  consideration  is  unlawful.  An 
agreement  without  consideration  is  void,  unless  it  is  in  writing  and  is  regis- 
tered, or  is  a  promise  to  compensate  for  something  done,  or  is  a  promise 
made  in  writing  to  pay  a  debt  barred  by  limitation.     An  agreement  in  re- 
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straint  of  marriage  or  of  trade  is  void.     Agreements  in  restraint  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings are  void,  as  also  are  those  the  meaning  of  which  is  uncertain. 

Gambling  and  betting  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law,  but  drinking  debts 
are.  As  to  betting  debts,  the  Indian  contract  act  is  that  "agreements  by 
way  of  wager  are  void,  and  no  suit  shall  be  brought  for  recovering  anything 
alleged  to  be  won  on  any  wager  or  intrusted  to  any  person  to  abide  the 
result  of  any  game  or  other  uncertain  event  on  which  any  wager  is  made." 

DEBTS   FOR   PROFESSIONAL   SERVICES. 

The  only  obligations  for  professional  services  which  are  debts  of  honor 
are  those  to  a  barrister  of  England  or  Ireland  or  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates  in  Scotland.  An  English  or  Irish  barrister  or  a  Scotch  advocate 
can  not  maintain  a  suit  for  remuneration  for  professional  services. 

PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS  OF   HONOR. 

Debts  of  honor  in  India  are  very  scrupulously  paid.  If  a  man  can  keep 
his  agreement,  he  will.  If,  without  very  good  reason,  he  fails  to  pay,  he 
incurs,  whether  he  is  a  native  of  India  or  a  European,  much  social  dislike 
and  contempt.  This,  of  course,  does  not  refer  to  cases  of  adjudicated  in- 
solvency. 

In  cases  of  insolvency  debts  of  honor  are  not  usually  paid  when  the 
debtor  retrieves  his  position.  Except  in  very  rare  cases,  the  insolvent  holds 
himself  to  have  done  his  duty  by  passing  through  the  insolvency  court. 

Lastly,  in  India  a  man  will  satisfy  a  debt  of  honor  rather  than  a  legal 
debt,  imless  a  creditor  is  threatening  to  put  him  into  court. 

SAMUEL  MERRILL, 

Consul'  General  at  Calcutta. 


JAPAN. 

Payment  of  the  following  classes  of  obligations  can  not  be  legally  en- 
forced, viz :  Gambling,  betting,  outlawed  indebtedness,  usurious  interest, 
physicians',  and,  to  some  extent,  lawyers'  services;  also^  where  money  is 
advanced  without  any  receipt  or  security,  especially  among  relatives. 
Drinking  debts  are  collectible  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  their 
contraction. 

Physicians  act  as  druggists,  charging  for  the  medicine,  and  it  is  at  the 
option  of  the  patient  whether  or  not  he  will  pay  for  the  visit  or  consultation. 
Lawyers  must  fix  the  amount  of  their  fees  beforehand  by  written  agreement 
in  order  to  bind  their  clients  to  compensate  them. 

No  reliable  information  can  be  secured  as  to  what  extent  debts  of  honor  or 
outlawed  indebtedness  are  paid,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  such  occurrences 
are  very  rare. 
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There  is  no  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  law  in  Japan  whereby  the  debtor 

can  be  relieved  by  the  courts  from  his  obligation  until  they  are  satisfied  in 

full. 

Debts  of  honor  are  not  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in 

proportion  to  the  amounts  involved. 

W.  D.  TILLOTSON, 

Consul-  General  at  Kanagawa. 


DEBTS    NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

An  obligation  is  a  tie  of  either  positive  law  or  natural  law  which  binds 
one  or  more  persons  to  give,  to  do,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  something. 
Obligations  of  positive  law  are  those  which  the  debtor  can  be  enforced  to 
perform  by  means  of  legal  proceedings,  while  obligations  of  natural  law  do 
not  engender  legal  proceedings.  Natural  obligations  are  those  which  can 
not  be  enforced  by  way  of  action  or  by  plea  of  set-off.  Performance  must 
be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  to  whose  good  faith  and  reason  it  is 
left  by  law.  A  natural  obligation  may  be  formally  acknowledged  by  the 
debtor,  and  when  thus  acknowledged  produces  an  ordinary  civil  or  legal 
obligation.  There  are  no  specified  kinds  of  natural  obligations  or  debts 
that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature,  and  the  characteristics  of  them  depend 
wholly  upon  the  facts  of  each  particular  case.  Accordingly,  instead  of  stating 
various  facts  which  constitute  natural  obligations,  I  shall  now  enumerate 
some  causes  which  give  rise  to  them.  A  natural  obligation,  or  debt  of  honor, 
results  from  the  following  causes: 

(i)  From  an  agreement  that  is  void  in  its  origin  for  mistake  excluding 
legal  consent,  for  absence  or  insufficiency  of  description  of  its  subject-matter, 
or  for  absence  of  the  solemn  forms  required  by  law. 

(2)  From  an  agreement  that  is  null  for  having  for  its  subject-matter  the 
doing  or  forbearing  from  doing  something  that  is  impossible.  A  promise 
that  a  third  party,  over  whom  the  person  promising  has  no  authority  or 
control,  will  do  or  forbear  from  doing  something,  although  such  doing 
or  forbearance  is  lawful  or  possible,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  promise  to  do 
something  impossible,  and  the  impossibility  of  performance  of  a  contract 
renders  it  null  and  void  at  law.  A  debt  of  honor  can  also  result  from  an 
agreement  that  is  null  for  want  of  consideration  when  the  promisee  has  no 
lawful  and  appreciable  interest  therein.  A  promise  is  to  be  considered  as 
without  appreciable  interest  for  the  promisee  when  it  is  made  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  third  party  and  is  not  accompanied  by  a  penal  clause. 

(3)  A  natural  obligation  can  still  exist  after  the  nullification,  revocation, 
or  cancellation  of  a  civil  obligation  has  been  judicially  declared.  Besides 
those  cases  in  which  a  debtor  can  be  held  legally  responsible  by  reason  of 
an  undue  enrichment,  unlawful  injury,  or  of  any  provision  of  law,  he  can 
validly  acknowledge  himself  to  be  bound  on  the  same  grounds  by  a  natural 
obligation.     Again,  any  person  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  benefit  of 
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liberatory  or  acquisitive  prescription,  or  in  whose  favor  a  judgment  has 
been  rendered  which  is  no  longer  open  to  attack,  or  who  could  make  use  of 
any  other  presumption  or  direct  proof  of  his  right  or  of  his  release,  can  still 
acknowledge  himself  to  be  naturally  bound. 

DRINKING    AND   GAMBLING   DEBTS. 

Drinking  debts  are  recoverable  at  law,  because  these  obligations  are  abso- 
lutely legal  ones;  but  gambling  and  betting  debts  are  not  generally  recover- 
able at  law,  for  gambling  and  betting,  being  illegal  in  their  nature,  do  not 
create  any  kind  of  obligation,  either  civil  or  natural.  No  action  can  be 
brought  to  enforce  the  performance  of  a  gaming  engagement,  unless  the 
game  consists  of  a  kind  to  develop  the  courage,  strength,  or  skill  of  the 
players.  An  action  based  on  a  wager  can  likewise  only  be  brought  by  a 
person  taking  part  in  such  exercise  or  in  the  case  of  success  of  enterprise 
concerning  agriculture,  industries,  or  commerce  by  persons  who  take  a  direct 
part  therein.  In  all  other  cases  gaming  and  wagering  create  no  civil  or 
natural  obligation,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  is  void  and  without 
effect.  Unauthorized  lotteries  are  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  gaming  and 
wagering  on  which  no  action  lies. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

Fees  or  remuneration  for  professional  services,  such  as  those  due  to  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  professors  of  science,  can  be  judicially  claimed,  regard 
being  had  to  the  respective  position  of  the  parties,  as  well  as  to  the  custom 
of  the  place  and  to  the  agreement  made. 

Obligations  for  professional  services  are  generally  legal  ones,  and  some- 
times natural  obligation  may  be  created  for  them  from  the  causes  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  first  answer. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

Debts  of  honor,  or  natural  obligations,  are  not  judicially  claimed,  for  the 
law  does  not  enforce  their  performance;  but,  if  the  debtor  or  obligor  formally 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  bound,  then  they  will  take  the  character  of 
civil  debt  or  ordinary  legal  obligation,  and  so  far  their  performance  will  be 
compelled  by  law.  Therefore,  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  the  amount  acknowl- 
edged by  the  debtor  to  be  bound. 

In  cases  of  insolvency  natural  debts,  or  debts  of  honor,  are  not  judicially 
paid,  even  if  the  debtor  subsequently  retrieves  his  position,  unless  he  validly 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  bound ;  and  his  acknowledgment  will  produce 
ordinary  civil  or  legal  obligation,  nvhich  is  to  be  legally  enforced. 

From  the  above-stated  considerations  it  is  easy  to  see  that  legal  debts 

have  preference  over  honorary  debts,  and  the  former  are  more  generally 

satisfied  in  full  than  the  latter. 

W.  H.  ABERCROMBIE, 

CoTisul  at  Nagasaki, 


AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

I  am  indebted  to  Judge  A.  M.  Keiley,  our  judge  on  the  mixed  tribunal, 
for  the  information  contained  in  the  following  report. 

DEBTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 

The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are  of  two  kinds: 

(i)  Those  which  the  debtor  knows  to  be  due,  but  of  which  his  creditor 
has  not  the  means  of  enforcing  payment;  a  debt  of  which  the  evidence  has 
been  lost  (the  bond,  note,  promise,  etc)  and  which  the  creditor  has  no  other 
means  of  proving,  or  a  debt  outlawed  by  lapse  of  time. 

(2)  Debts  which  the  law  refuses  to  help  the  creditor  to  collect,  as  gaming 
debts. 

To  these  might  be  added  debts  of  a  moral  obligation  only.  For  ex- 
ample, debts  of  a  parent  which  the  child  is  under  legal  obligation  to  pay 
only  when  it  has  inherited  from  such  parent  sufficient  means  to  acquit  them. 

DRINKING  AND   GAMBLING   DEBTS. 

Drinking  debts  are  collectible  at  law.  Gambling  debts  are  not,  and 
betting  debts  are  gambling  debts,  because  the  law  says  that  the  consideration 
of  any  debt  must  be  Ucite;  and,  since  the  law  will  not  help  a  man  to  collect 
his  gambling  debts,  these  debts  are  classed  under  the  first  head  of  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  and  are  called  debts  of  honor,  that  is,  debts  due,  but  of 
which  the  creditor  has  not  the  means  of  enforcing  payment. 

DEBTS   FOR   PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

A  professional  service  can  hardly  be  called  a  debt  of  honor,  unless  in  a 
case  where  the  debtor  knows  that  it  is  due  and  the  proof  can  not  be  fur- 
nished. Not  then  because  it  is  a  professional  debt,  for  it  would  be  exactly 
the  same  if  it  were  a  boot  bill  or  a  grocery  account. 

PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS  OF   HONOR. 

The  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed,  that  debts 
of.  honor  are  paid  would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  debtor.  As  a  rule,  all 
is  paid  or  none. 

In  case  of  insolvency  debts  of  honor  are  not  usually  paid  if  the  debtoi 
subsequently  retrieves  his  position.     No  debtor  is  justified  in  refusing  to  pay 
solely  because  the  debt  is  outlawed. 
508 
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Honorary  debts^  I  should  think,  are  not  more  generally  satisfied  in  full 
than  legal  debts  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  involved,  though  this  is  neces- 
sarily a  conjecture.  But  debts  of  honor  are  usually  considered  as  exclusively 
gambling  debts;  and  among  gentlemen  gamblers  d^bts  of  honor  have  a 
higher  rank,  because  the  refusal  to  pay  means  exclusion  from  clubs  and  race 
courses  and  social  ostracism. 

LOUIS  B.  GRANT, 
Acting  Consul' Generai  ai  Ccdro. 


LIBERIA. 


I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  a  reply  from  the  attorney-general  of  Li- 
beria to  your  interrogatories  concerning  debts  of  honor. 

WILLIAM  D.  McCOY, 

Consul'  General  at  Monrovia. 


TBS  ATTORNKY-GKNSRAL  OF  UBSRIA  TO  CONSUL-GENERAL  IC'OOY. 

The  debts  not  collectible  at  law  may  be  classed  under  three  heads,  tIz  : 
(i)  Obligations  incurred  in  violation  of  law,  and  which  are  therefore  not  recognized  as 
binding. 

(2)  Debts  which,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  of  the 
negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  creditor,  or  of  the  loss  of  the  evidence  of  indebtedness,  or 
some  other  cause,  the  creditor  is  debarred  or  estopped  from  collecting  or  can  not  show  his 
right  to  recover. 

(3)  Obligations  which,  growing  out  of  contracts  made  in  foreign  countries,  can  not,  for 
lack  of  jurisdiction,  be  enforced  by  our  courts. 

Each  individual  is  free  to  pay  or  leave  unpaid  debts  falling  under  either  of  these  heads, 
and  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  how  or  when  they  are  to  be  paid. 

I  only  deem  it  necessary  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  that  contracts  of  all  kinds  relating  to 
games  of  chance  and  wagers  are  illegal,  and  debts  arising  therefrom  can  not  be  collected. 
Amounts  due  for  drink  and  reasonable  charges  for  professional  services  can  be  colle<:ted 
under  the  same  rules  as  other  debts. 

H.  W.  GRIMES, 
Attorney-  General^  Republic  of  Liberia 


MOROCCO. 

DEBTS   NOT  COLLECTIBLE. 


The  various  obligations  that  have  no  legal  or  binding  nature  except  the 
honor  of  the  debtor  are  debts  contracted  by  persons  under  21  years  of  age, 
betting  debts,  and  lawyers'  fees.  Drinking  debts,  however,  are  collectible 
at  law. 
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DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

There  are  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are  debts  of  honor, 
namely,  to  a  lawyer  or  counselor  at  law  or  a  consulting  physician,  which  are 
styled  "honorarium." 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

The  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  incurred  or  assumed,  to  which 
debts  of  honor  are  paid,  is  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  there  being  no 
statistical  information  obtainable  on  the  point. 

In  cases  of  insolvency  debts  of  honor  are  not  generally  paid  if  the  debtor 
subsequently  retrieves  his  position,  especially  among  people  who  move  their 
residence,  as  some  foreigners  usually  do;  but  with  Americans  or  English 
families  who  have  been  long  residing  in  one  place  fully  90  per  cent  of  such 
debts  are  paid,  often  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  not  infre- 
quently by  their  prosperous  children  after  the  death  of  an  insolvent  &ther. 
Debts  due  to  widows,  orphans,  aged  persons,  or  persons  reduced  or  in  afHic- 
tion  are  frequently  paid,  though  barred  by  statute  of  limitations. 

Honorary  debts  are  more  generally  satisfied  in  full  than  legal  debts  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  involved. 

F.  A.  MATHEWS, 
Consul'  Gerural  at  Tangier. 


AUSTRALASIA, 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  reliable  and  satisfactory  data, 
I  can  give  only  a  few  instances  of  obligations  incurred  which  have  no  legal 
status  and  consequently  must  be  regarded  as  debts  of  honor. 

DRINKING  DEBTS. 

Drinking  debts  are  not  collectible  at  law,  except  when  it  is  proved  that 
the  liquor  was  supplied  in  moderate  quantities  by  a  hotel-keeper  to  a  bona 
fide  lodger.  In  case  of  suit  being  entered  for  the  collection  of  such  debts, 
the  magistrate  is  to  determine  as  to  whether  the  quantity  of  liquor  supplied 
was  excessive  or  whether  the  landlord  had  conformed  to  the  intent  of  the 
statute  regulating  the  sale  of  drink. 

GAMBLING  DEBTS. 

Gambling  debts  are  not  recoverable  at  law,  except  where  money  is  lent 
for  gambling  purposes.  For  instance,  if  A,  while  playing  cards  for  money, 
borrowed  from  B,  who  was  not  interested  in  the  game,  such  a  debt  is  con- 
sidered legal  and  may  be  recovered. 

Betting  debts  are  not  recoverable,  but  money  deposited  with  a  stake- 
holder to  abide  the  event  of  a  bet  may  be  recovered  from  such  stakeholder 
before  the  bet  is  decided,  but  not  after,  unless  the  latter  has  received  notice 
not  to  pay  over  the  money. 

DEBTS   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

« 

There  are  no  obligations  for  professional  services  that  are  considered 
debts  of  honor,  except,  perhaps,  the  services  of  a  barrister  in  court.  A 
solicitor  who  is  not  also  a  barrister  can  not  appear  in  the  supreme  court ;  he 
must  therefore  engage  a  barrister  to  appear  for  him.  I  understand  that  a 
barrister  can  not  recover  from  the  solicitor's  client,  neither  can  he  from  the 
solicitor  himself.  The  barrister's  remuneration  for  services  of  this  kind  is 
regarded  as  a  debt  of  honor  between  himself  and  the  solicitor  who  employs 
him.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  note  that  such  debts  are  invariably  paid. 
In  respect  of  other  debts  of  honor,  there  are  no  avilable  means  by  which  it 
can  be  even  approximately  determined  what  proportion  of  such  debts  are 
paid. 

DEBTS   OF   INSOLVENTS. 

In  cases  of  insolvency,  where  the  debtor  has  subsequently  retrieved  his 
position,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  many  instances  when  debts  of  honor 
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have  been  paid.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  isolated  cases  where  debts  of  this 
kind  are  paiid;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

OUTLAWED   DEBTS. 

As  to  what  extent  outlawed  indebtedness  is  considered  a  matter  of  honor 
and  paid,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  statute 
of  limitation  in  ordinary  trade  transactions  extends  to  six  years,  but  indebt- 
edness created  under  deed  or  other  written  covenant  to  pay  does  not  become 
outlawed  for  twenty  years.  So  far  as  my  own  observations  in  connection 
with  this  feature  of  the  subject  have  gone  during  my  residence  in  New  Zea- 
land, or,  more  particularly  speaking,  in  Auckland,  I  regret  to  say  I  can  nqt 
mention  a  single  instance  where  outlawed  debts  have  been  paid.  I  have 
made  considerable  inquiry  in  business  circles  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  to  what  extent  such  debts  are  paid;  but  the  result  of  my  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  been  most  unsatisfactory,  the  invariable  answers  being, 
"I  have  no  knowledge  of  outlawed  obligatioqs  being  paid**  or  "I  do 
not  know  of  an  instance  when  such  indebtedness  has  been  paid.*'  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a  few  individuals,  on  being  interrogated  on  the  subject, 
would  broadly  assert  that  the  payment  of  such  debts  was  a  common  practice ; 
but  upon  being  asked  to  name  individual  cases  or  instances  they  would  sud- 
denly discover  that  they  "could  not  just  then  remember."  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that,  because  I  have  been  singularly  unsuccessful  in  my 
efforts  to  unearth  instances  of  such  indebtedness  being  paid,  honorable  men 
do  not  sometimes  pay  their  outlawed  obligations  when  opportunity  offers; 
but  I  believe  the  percentage  of  those  who  do  so  is  very  small. 

PAYMENT  OF   DEBTS   OF   HONOR. 

After  the  most  diligent  inquiry  in  various  commercial  circles,  and  among 
the  gambling  and  sporting  fraternities  also,  I  am  forced  to  th^  conclusion 
that  the  proportion  of  debts  of  honor  that  are  paid  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  recognized  legal  claims.  This  I  believe  to  be  especially  true  of  the 
"  sporting  community.**  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  this  particular  class 
do  not  meet  their  legal  obligations  as  well,  for  I  believe  they  do.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  men  will  pay  debts  of  honor  before  they  will  pay  their 
butcher,  baker,  or  grocer. 

JNO.  D.  CONNOLLY, 

Consul  at  Auckland. 
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Port  of  Mozambique 231 

Ports,  Korean 311 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  commercial  progress  in 230 

railways  in 235 

steam  communication  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  Africa...  235 

Postal  system,  Chinese 260 

Post-offices  in  United  Kingdom 40 

Potatoes  in  Mexico 159 

Pottery,  English,  for  Latin  America .■ 213 

Prussia,  savings  banks  of. 348 

Pulse,  etc.,  in  Mexico 159 

Q. 

Quilimane,  Portuguese  East  Africa 234 

R. 

Railway,  Algeciras  to  Bobadilla loS 

bonds  of  Mexico *. 82 

electric  street,  in  Buda-Pesth 244 

Liverpool  overhead  electrical 207 

Railways  in  Mexico 93 

Natal 195 

Portuguese  East  Africa 235 

United  Kii%dom : 41 

Raisins,  grapes,  and  onions  in  Spain 210 

Revenue  of  United  Kingdom , 45 

Rheims,  metal  founding  in 3jo 

Rhine,  value  of  vineyards  on. 344 

Rice  in  Mexico 156 

Salvador 394 

Korean 311 

Roubaix,  metal  founding  in 3ji 

Rouen,  metal  founding  in 3^1 

Russian  tank  petroleum  in  Japan 221 

S. 

Saguala  Grande,  sugar  crop  of. 128 

St.  Gall,  embroidery  industry  of. 273 

St.  Petersburg  technical  school I49 

Salvador,  agricultural  resources  of. 391 

balsam  in 393 
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Salvador,  coffee  In 391 

Indim  robber  in 394 

indigo  in... 392 

mora  wood  in 394 

rice  in 394 

sugar  in 393 

tariff  change  in 349 

tobacco  in 394 

Sardine  fishery  of  Brittany 270 

Sardines,  process  of  canning 271 

Savings  banks  of  Prussia. 348 

School,  decorative  art,  in  Florence .; 153 

St.  Petersburg  technical 149 

Sewage  in  Southampton 299 

Shanghai,  vegetable  fibers  in 78 

Sheet-iron  (enameled)  trust,  German 236 

Sheffield,  hours  of  labor  and  wages  in  knife  trade 214 

metal  founding  in 365 

Shipping  in  United  Kingdom.. 29 

Korean 313 

Silver  in  Germany 193 

Mexico ,....  80,85 

Solingen,  hours  of  labor  and  wages  in  knife  trade 215 

Southampton,  sewage  in. 299 

Spain,  raisins,  grapes,  and  onions  in 210 

Steam  and  electiiclaunches  in  China 46 

service,  Australian  subsidy  to 411 

Steamship  line,  Canadian  and  Australian 408 

Street-paving  in  Australian  cities 257 

Subsidy,  Australian,  to  steam  service 411 

Sugar  beet,  German,  returns  for  1891-92 64 

cane  in  Mexico.. l5i 

crop,  Matanzas... 272 

Sagua  la  Grande 128 

in  Cuba. ! 255 

Salvador. ^93 

Swansea,  coal  and  coke  in 189 

commerce  and  industries  of. 187 

dock  facilities  at 187 

patent  fuel  in 189 

tin-plate  works  in 188 

Syria,  asphalt  mines  in 228 

vegetable  fibers  in^ y8 

T. 

Tariff,  American,  and  Mexican  ores 83 

changes  in  Bahamas 427 

Mexican,  on  corn,  com  meal,  and  beans 427 

Salvador,  change  in.. ^^cj 

Venezuelan,  changes  in 255 

Telegraph  lines  in  Peru 223 

system,  Chinese 220 
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Tin-plate  wcnlcs  in  Swansea 188 

plates  and  sheets 238 

Tobacco  in  Mexico 96,160 

Salvador^ 394 

monopoly  in  G>lombia 152 

Tools,  American,  superiority  of. 256 

Trade-marks,  infringement  of,  in  Malta 428 

Tramways  in  United  Kingdom 42 

Trinidad,  list  of  merchants  of. 395 

trade  of 395 

Tnnstall,  metal  founding  in 366 

Turkey,  American  milling  machinery  in 269 

asphalt  in I90»347,349 

Turks  Island,  trade  in^ • 66 

U. 

United  Kingdom,  agriculture  in^ 35 

debt  of. 46 

declared  exports  from,  to  United  States  in  1892 21 

emigration  from. ..•  43 

exports  by  articles  from,  in  1891.. 5 

from,  to  United  States  in  1891 15 

immigration  into 43 

imports  and  exports  by  countries 10 

of,  in  I S91  and  1892 I 

into,  by  articles  in  1 891 2 

frt>m  United  States  in  189 1 11 

in  1891  and  1892 i 

mines  in... 38 

population  of. 42 

post-offices  in., 40 

railways  in 41 

revenue  of. 45 

sea  fisheries  in 36 

shipping  in 29 

trade  of  United  States  with ii 

tramways  in 42 

United  States,  declared  exports  to,  from  United  Kingdom  in  1892 21 

exports  from  United  Kingdom  to,  in  1891 15 

imports  into  United  Kingdom  from,  in  1 891 11 

Peruvian  cotton  for. 255 

tariff  and  Mexican  ores S^ 

trade  of  United  Kingdom  with. 11 

with  Amoy 315 

Australasia 328 

V. 

Vanilla  in  Mexico.. i6i 

Vegetable  fibers  in  Argentine  Republic 68 

Bahamas ^ 70 

Belgium 71 

India. 73 
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Vegetable  fiben  In  Java •• 77 

Shanghai 78 

Sjrria.M...... • •••• 7^ 

Venezuela,  importation  of  lard  into 247 

new  mining  codeof... 288 

Venezuelan  cotton  schedule 255 

decree  prohibiting  transshipment  of  goods  at  Curasao,  revocation  of. 352 

tariff,  changes  in...... 255 

Vienna  artistic  exhibition 349 

commercial  academy.. 50 

Leather  Research  Station 342 

Vineyards  on  the  Rhine,  Taloe  of. 344 

W. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  knife  trade  in  Sheffield 214 

Solingen 215 

Wheat  in  Mexico 158 

Wine  cellar  in  France 277 

crop  of  1892,  French 132 

Wood  pulp,  manufacture  of,  in  Germany 123 


Zinc  in  Germany • X92 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

Abbott,  JohnT.,  minister  to  Colombia. 152,346,421 

Abercrombie,  W.  H.,  consul  at  Nagasaki 506 

Adamson,  Thomas,  consul-general  at  Panama 488 

Albert,  William,  vice-consul-general  at  Constantinople 459 

Angier,  A.,  consul  at  Rheims 370 

Atwell,  W.  P.,  commercial  agent  at  Roubaix ^71 

Baker,  £.  L»,  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres ^>484 

Barnes,  J.  A.,  consul  at  Chemnitz ' 378 

Bedloe,  £.,  consul  at  Amoy 315*401,500 

Blake,  Evans,  consul  at  Crefeld 443 

Bornboldt,  N.  A.,  consul  at  Riga 455 

Bradfield,  G.  F.,  conmiercial  agent  at  Morrisbuig 476 

Bradley,  J.  P.,  consul  at  Southampton 243,299,315 

Bradley,  W.  H.,  consul  at  Nice.» ^. 370 

Branson,  G.  A.,  vice-consul  at  Sheffield. 214 

Brown,  Levi  W.,  consul  at  Glasgow 470 

Bruce,  Wallace,  consul  at  Leith 471 

Burgess,  W.,  consul  at  Tunstall 213,360 

Byers,  S.  H.  M.,  consul  at  St.  Gall 458 

Carroll,  Philip,  consul  at  Demerara 486 

Catlin,  F.  W.,  consul  at  Munich 449 

Cheney,  £.  H.,  consul  at  Matanzas 273 

Connolly,  J.  D.,  consul  at  Auckland 511 

Coming,  J.  L.,  vice-consul  at  Munich 383 

Cougblin,  J.,  consul-general  at  Bogota 48 

Crawford,  J.  M.,  consul-general  at  St.  Petersburg I49 
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Daugherty,  A.  J.,  ocmsnl  at  Callao ••••••••••••«••••••— 154,212,223 

Dawson,  G.  J.,  acting  consul  at  San  Salvador • 549>39i 

Denby,  C,  minister  to  China 220 

Deneen,  S.  H.,  consul  at  Belleville 475 

De  Sallier-Dupin,  H.,  consul  at  Nantes 272,439 

Dockery,  O.  H.,  consul-general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 79*^39 

Drayton,  J.,  consul  at  Tuxpan 194 

Durham,  J.  S.,  consul-general  at  Port-au-Prince I35 

Emmet,  W.  C,  consul  at  Smyrna 348 

Erdman,  C.  W.,  consul  at  Breslau 377 

Estes,  W.  R.,  consul  at  Kingston 496 

Everly,  A.,  consul  at  Birmingham 357 

Fairfield,  £.  B.,  consul  at  Lyons 368 

Folsom,  B.,  consul  at  Sheffield 365 

Fowler,  J.,  consul  at  Ningpo 46*503 

Frye,  Wakefield  G.,  consul-general  at  Halifax 477 

Gade,  F.  G.,  consul  at  Bergen 224 

Gade,  Gerhard,  consul  at  Christiania 422 

Galbraith,  Samuel,  vice-consul  at  Antigua 493 

Gardner,  W.  E.,  consul  at  Rotterdam 242,454 

Goldschmidt,  J.,  consul-general  at  Vienna 5^1129,275,344,433 

Gracey,  S.  L.,  consul  at  Fuchau 260 

Grant,  Louis  B.,  acting  consul-general  at  Cairo 509 

Gray,  Isaac  P.,  minister  to  Mexico 423,427 

GrifHn,  W.  T.,  commercial  agent  at  Limoges. 198 

Grinnell,  W.  F.,  consul  at  Manchester 362 

Haine,  Stanislas  H.,  vice-consul  at  Antwerp 436 

Hall,  L  C,  consul  at  Charlottetown 478 

Hammond,  £.  P.  T.,  consul  at  Buda-Pesth 244 

Hance,  J.  L.,  consul  at  Turks  Island 66 

Hansmann,  C.  A.,  vice  and  acting  consul  at  Kehl 380 

Hawes.  J.  B.,  consul  at  Reichenberg. 205 

Heard,  A.,  consul-general  at  Seoul T. 155 

Heimk^,  William,  vice-consul  at  Chihuahua 480 

Hess,  W.  B.,  consul-general  at  Constantinople 190,269 

Hessenbruch,  F.,  vice-consul  at  Barmen 215 

Hill,  Frank  D.,  consul  at  Montevideo 490 

Hollis,  W.  S.,  consul  at  Mozambique 230 

Holton,  C  M.,  commercial  agent  at  Swansea. 187,472 

Howard,  W.  E.,  consul  at  Cardiff. 238 

Hunt,  Loton  S.,  consul  at  Guelph 476 

Jarrett,  John,  consul  at  Birmingham... 460 

Jewett,  H.  M.,  consul  at  Sivas 349 

Kapus,  W.,  consul  at  Sydney 331,411 

Khouri,  C,  vice-consul  at  Beirut 78,228 

Kimberly,  S.,  consul-general  at  Guatemala 56 

Knowles,  H.  G.,  consul  at  Bordeaux 132,245 

Landgraf,  E.  R.,  consular  agent  at  Bloemfontein 310 

Lathrop,  L.  A.,  consul  at  Bristol 191,361,460 

Leitch,  J.,  consul  at  Belize 109 

Leonard,  J.  A.,  consul-general  at  Shanghai 7S>295»504 

Listoe,  S., consul  at  Dusseldorf. 49»379 
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Little,  E.  C,  consnl-general  at  Cairo^ ••••• 350 

Long,  J.  v.,  consal  at  Florence 101,153,453 

Loomis,  F.  B.,  consul  at  St.  Etienne 179 

McCaskey,  James  F.,  consul  at  Acapulco 480 

McCoy,  William  D.,  consul-general  at  Monrovia. 509 

McCrillis,  R.  F.,  consul  at  Denia 210 

McKim,  J.  L.,  commercial  agent  at  Nottingham 365 

McLain,  T.  J.,  consul  at  Nassau 70,427,495 

Malmros,  Oscar,  consul  at  Denia. 456 

Manatt,  Irving  J.,  consul  at  Athens 453 

Mason,  F.  H.,  consul-general  at  Frankfort 103,123,218,256,263,382,385,445 

Mathews,  F.  A.,  consul-general  at  Tangier 509 

Merrill,  S.,  consul-general  at  Calcutta 73»i63f504 

Metcalf,  H.  W.,  consul  at  Newcastle 197)364 

Mullen,  D.  M.,  commercial  agent  at  Sagua  la  Grande 128,496 

Murphy,  G.  H.,  consular  clerk  at  Berlin 192,350 

Myers,  Levi  W.,  consul  at  Victoria,  B.  C 408 

Negley,  Charles,  consul  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 487 

New,  J.  C,  consul-general  at  I^ndon I 

Newell,  William,  consul  at  Managua t 483 

Nickeus,  Johnson,  consul  at  Barranquilla 488 

Osborne,  J.  B.,  consul  at  Ghent. 71 ,240,419 

Partello,  D.  J.,  consul  at  Dusseldorf. 444 

Partridge,  F.,  minister  to  Venezuela 247 

Peterson,  J.  J.,  consul  at  Tegucigalpa 105,483 

Piatt,  John  J.,  consul  at  Cork 465 

Pierce,  W.  P.,  consul  at  Trinidad 395*498 

Plumacher,  E.  H.,  consul  at  Maracaibo 222,288,352,492 

Portlock,  C  E.,  consul  at  Gloucester 361 

Prellcr,  W.  A.,  vice-consul  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 225 

Prince,  J.  P.,  consular  agent  at  Durban 195 

Rairden,  B.  S.,  consul  at  Batavia 77»i7i 

Reid,  Alex.  J.,  consul  at  Dublin 466 

Reid,  J.  D.,  commercial  agent  at  Dunfermline 265,469 

Roosevelt,  G.  W.,  consul  at  Brussels 345»438 

Ruby,  Samuel  G.,  consul  at  Belfast...: 464 

Ryder,  Frederick  M.,  consul  at  Quebec 479 

Sampson,  A.  J.,  consul  at  Paso  del  Norte 209,350 

Schleier,  T.  M.,  consul  at  Amsterdam ^ci 

Sherman,  T.  H.,  consul  at  Liverpool 207,463 

Smith,  J.  H.,  commercial  agent  at  Mayence 344 1348,38 1,447 

Smith,  N.,  consul  at  Liege , 340 

Smithers,  E.  J.,  consul  at  Hiogo A 221 

Smyth,  W.  P.,  commercial  agent  at  Huddersfield 138 

Snowden,  A.  L.,  minister  to  Spain 349 

Sprague,  H.  J.,  consul  at  Gibraltar 107,473 

Starkloff,  Hugo  M.,  consul  at  Bremen 442 

Studer,  A.  G.,  consul  at  Barmen 441 

Sullivan,  W.  K.,  consul  at  Hamilton 4^^ 

Sutton,  W.  P.,  consul-general  at  Nuevo  Laredo 80,156,190,482 

Thomas,  W.  O.,  consul  at  Bahia 486 

Tibbits,  J.  A.,  consul  at  Bradford 360 
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